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Art.  I. — Reise  in  Chile,  Peru,  und  auf  dem  Amazonemtrome^ 
w'dhrend  der  Jahre,  1827 — 1832.  Von  Edward  Poeppig. 
(Travels  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  on  the  River  Amazons^  in  the 
years  1827—1832.)    2  Vol.  4to.  with  Atlas  of  l6  plates. 

After  the  numerous  volumes  which  have  been  published  within 
these  few  years  relative  to  the  several  countries  of  South  Ame- 
rica, the  appearance  of  two  quartos,  containing  between  900 
and  1000  closely  printed  pages^  might  justly  excite  some  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  drawing  so  largely  on  the  time  and  patience 
of  the  reader,  perhaps  we  should  say  of  the  reviewer,  as  the 
reader  may,  but  the  reviewer  must^  peruse  the  books  set  before 
him.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  since  those  vast  regions  threw  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  numerous  European 
visiters  have  resorted  to  them,  a  few  attracted  by  curiosity  and 
love  of  science,  and  more  by  hope  of  gain ;  and  that  many  of 
them  have  published  reports  of  their  observations  and  di9coveries« 
But,  without  discussing  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  merit  of 
these  works,  it  may  be  observed  that  none  of  the  authors  made  a 
long  residence  iii  the  countries  visited  by  Dr.  Poeppig,  in  a 
purely  scientific  view,  and  that  some,  having  passed  only  a  few 
weeks  there,  could  neither  penetrate  into  the  interior  and  the  less 
frequented  parts,  nor  even  acquire  a  sufficient  insight  into  what, 
came  more  immediately  under  their  notice.  But  longer  experi- 
ence, as  our  author  justly  remarks,  often  causes  us  to  see  things 
in  a  different  point  of  view,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  might, 
perhaps,  gladly  disavow  the  opinion  which  we  suffered  to  escape 
us  at  Its  commencement.  Dr.  Poeppig,  therefore,  having  spent 
five  successive  years  in  those  interesting  countries,  we  felt  that 
we  could  depend  at  least  on  his  having  given  us  the  result  of 
mature  consideration,  and  accordingly  opened  his  volumes  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  confidence  that  we  should  find  them  de- 
serving of  attention.  Nor  have  we  been  disappointed*  We 
have  found  the  work  replete  with  pew  and  interesting  information 
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communicated  in  an  agreeable  mafiner^  and  calculated  to  give  a 
very  favourable  idea  of  the  acquirements,  perseverance,  and  im- 
partiality of  the  author.  Dr.  Poeppig  was  besides  not  a  novice 
m  such  enterprises.  .  He  had  previously  visited  the  fine  island  of 
Cuba^  and  was  in  the  United  States,  where  he  had  been  long 
waiting  for  letters  from  Europe,  which  enabled  him  to  set  out  on 
hi&intended  voyage  to  South  America. 

This  plan  originated  with  a  few  zealous  friends  of  natural 
history  in  Germany,  who  confided  the  execution  of  it  to  our 
author,  and  supplied  him  with  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  im« 
mediate  object  was  to  collect  specimens  of  natural  history  in  as 

freat  a  number  as  possible ;  and  the  result,  a«  stated  by  Dr. 
*oeppig,  is  highly  creditable  to  his  industry.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand specimens  of  dried  plants,  many  hundred  stuffed  animals, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  natural  productions,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  patrons  of  the  expedition  ;  the  introduction 
into  our  gardens  of  many  very  interesting  plants  before  unknown ; 
three  thousand  descriptions  of  plants  made  on  the  spot,  especially 
with  regard  to  such  parts  of  the  flowers  as  it  would  be  more  dif^ 
iicalt  to  examine  subsequently ;  thirty  finished  drawings  of  jaod- 
scape  scenery ;  forty  drawings  of  Aroideae,  on  the  largest  scale ; 
thirty  drawings  of  Orchideae ;  numerous  sketches;  and  a  private 
botanical  collection  of  extraordinary  extent,  are  a  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  that  journey.  Yet  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  sum  allotted 
for  it  was  the  smallest  with  which  such  an  undertaking  ever  was 
commenced  and  happily  completed.  But  this  narrowness  of  bis 
means  necessarily  subjected  the  traveller  to  great  hardships  and  pri- 
vations ;  it  did  not  allow  him  to  take  with  him  an  attendant  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  forest.  Even  this  was  lesa  painful  to 
him  than  the  want  of  instruments  for  observation,  after  bis 
own  were  lost  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey,  and  his 
pecuniary  means  would  not  allow  him  to  purchase  others.  But, 
says  be,  ''  what  personal  industry  and  goodwill  could  contribute 
to  success  was  done,  when,  in  some  remote  Indian  village  of  the  pri- 
nueval  forests,  montli  after  month  passed  over  the  head  of  the  ionety 
wanderer,  who  had  not  even  a  native  servant  with  him,  and  often 
depended  for  his  precarious  subsistence  on  his  own  skill  or  good 
fortune  in  fishing  or  with  his  gun :  who  sometimes  had  to  pass 
the  night  alone  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  sometimes  to  steer 
his  little  bark  on  the  gigantic  streams  of  the  New  World, 
through  the  silent  and  solitary  wilderness :  and,  at  length,  as  a 
recompense  for  many  dangers,  happily  returned  to  his  native 
land,  richly  laden  with  the  natural  treasures  of  remote  regions."  , 
Dr.  Poeppig  was  at  Philadelphia  in  August  1826,  whea  he 
received  the  letters  from   Europe,  which  determined  him  to  net 
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Ofrt;  aod  be  immediately  proceeded  to  Baltimore^  where  it  was 
thought  much  easier  to  meet  with  a  vessel  bound  to  the  South  Seas 
than  in  any  other  port.  He  had  however  to  wait  six  weeks  for  the 
sailing  of  the  Gulnare^  of  300  tons,  which  happily  proved  to  be 
a  very  strong  ship  and  an  excellent  sailer.  The  description  of 
long  voyages,  observes  Dr.  Poeppig,  is  an  equally  difficult  'and 
ungrateful  task,  especially  in  our  times,  when  so  great  a  number 
of  them  have  been  described,  and  some  in  a  masterly  manner* 
But  with  respect  to  the  greater  part  of  them  the  uniformity  of  a 
life  at  sea  seems  to  have  affected  the  style  and  the  imagination  of 
the  writers,  and  to  have  rendered  them  dull  and  tedious.  He 
therefore  dwells  but  tittle  on  his  naval  adventures,  and  we  shall 
follow  his  exaqiple,  extracting  only  a  few  passages. 

**  Thus  the  evening  gradually  approaches,  and  is  announced  by  a 
'slight  diminution  of  the  current  of  air.  It  is  in  vain  for  language  to 
attenfpt  a  description  of  the  splendour  of  a  sunset  in  these  latitudes. 
It  is  the  only  time  of  day  when  the  groups  of  singularly  formed,  yet  light 
and  transparent,  clouds  range  themselves  on  the  horizon.  Their  trans- 
ient existence  favours  the  changing  play  of  colours,  because  the  re- 
fraction of  the  more  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  produces  the  most  extraor- 
dinary effects.  Even  after  we  have  repeatedly  beheldtbe  rising  or  setting 
of  the  sun  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  or  indeed  froni  the  top  of  Jthe 
Andes,  we  are  constrained  to  give  unconditional  preference  to  the  same 
scene  as  viewed  on  the  tropical  ocean.  While  one  side  of  the  ship  is 
stilt  illjimined  with  the  last  uncertain  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  sea 
on  the  othei*  side,  darkened  by  the  broad  shadow  of  the  sails,  begins  to 
sparkle.  One  fiery  point  after  another  appears  5  indistinct  rays  of  light 
^hine  from  a  greater  depth ;  and,  as  darkness  sets  in,  a  new  creation 
seems  to  be  called  into  life.  Luminous  creatures  glance  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  dark  expanse  of  water ;  now  shooting  up  like  sparks — 
then  rising  in  globules  of  fire,  or  passing  away  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning — a  great  part  are  probajbly  real  nocturnal  animals,  which 
conceal  themselves  in  the  sea  from  the  light  of  the  sun." 

"  We  were  now  within  four  English  miles  of  the  celebrated  Cape 
Horn,  which  has  a  twofold  interest,  as  being  the  terminating  point  of  an 
immense  continent,  and  the  witness  of  many  of  those  vast  enterprizes 
by  which  the  daring  European  has  carried  his  empire  and  civilization  to 
the  remotest  regions.  This  promontory  is  indeed  worthy  to  mark  the 
utmost  limits  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  globe :  from  whatever  side  it  is 
viewed,  it  appears  an  isolated  majestic  mass,  boldly  standing  out  in  the 
stormy  Pacific,  and  by  its  calm  grandeur  attesting  the  victory  of  the  solid 
over  the  fluid.  The  large  and  solitary  rock  of  which  the  Cape  is  formed 
is  not,  like  that  of  TeiTa  del  Fuego  and  of  Statenland,  split  into  various 
groups  J  the  land,  rising  fcom  the  north-east,  unites  in  one  rounded, 
unbroken  promontory,  and,  after  attaining  its  greatest  elevation,  sinks 
almost  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  towards  the  south.  The  enormous 
mass  or  black  rock,  unenlivened  by  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation, 
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wbose  summit  has  never  affbrded  habitation  to  man^  and  is  inaccessible 
even  to  the  savage  ^boldly  bids  de6ance  to  all  the  storms  of  the  Antarctic. 
Even  the  countless  docks  of  sea-birds  which  swarm  in  these  latitudes  do 
not  settle  there,  for  they  find  more  secure  retreats  in  the  lower  islands, 
and  among  the  prickly  grasses  and  umbelliferous  plants  of  the  Antarctic 
Flora. 

"  It  is  pretty  geoerally  believed  that,  after  reaching  the  western 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  may  be 
considered  as  accomplished,  and  consequently  all  danger  at  an  end.  So 
far  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  ship  to  be  driven  back  again  to  the 
meridian  of  that  cape,  or  even  to  the  eastward  of  it,  the  victory  may  be 
said  to  be  achieved.  But  the  navigation  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Horn 
to  Cbiloe  is  very  dangerous ;  for  this  coast  is  in  many  places  surrounded 
by  undescribed  rocks,  and  on  the  whole  very  imperfecUy  known.  There 
is  a  very  powerful  current,  at  least  periodically,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  land ;  and  the  many  channels  with  which  the 
archipelago  of  the  coast  is  intersected,  produce^  in  like  manner,  very  irre- 
gular currents." 

To  the  north  of  Cape  Pilares  a  change  in  the  temperature 
both  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  sea  became  very  sensible.  Be- 
sides the  usual  attendants,  albatrosses  aud  other  animals  peculiar 
to  those  regions,  the  author  says, — 

"  We  met  with  a  very  elegant  porpoise,  streaked  black  and  pure 
white  (Delpkinus  Leucoramphus),  aud  that  in  numbers  which  seemed  to 
border  on  the  iucredible ;    for  the  end  of  the  shoal,  which  was  pretty 

broad,  was  frequently  indiscernible  from  the  topmast We  were 

surrounded  by  them  for  several  days.  The  observation  that  they  were 
going  in  a  south-westerly  direction  makes  it  difficult  to  divine  the  reason 
of  their  emigration,  because  the  Antarctic  winter  must  in  a  few  weeks 
commence,  in  the  seas  lying  in  that  quarter.  But  another  phenomenon 
soon  excited  our  attention  in  a  much  greater  degree.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  precisely  at  noon,  we  were  not  a  little  alarmed  by  a  considerable 
noise  upon  deck,  and  by  the  order  immediately  to  lie  to.  The  dirty  red 
colour  of  the  sea  had  produced  the  very  reasonable  suspicion  that  we 
were  upon  a  shoal.  However,  upon  sounding,  there  was  no  bottom  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms.  From  the  topmast,  the  sea  appeared, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  this  in  a  streak, 
the  breadth  of  which  was  estimated  at  six  English  miles,  and  which  here 
and  there  spread  into  short  side  branches.  As  we  sailed  slowly  along, 
we  found  that  the  colour  changed  into  brilliant  purple,  so  that  even  the 
foam,  which  is  always  seen  at  the  stern  of  a  ship  under  sail,  was  of  a 
rose  colour.  The  sight  was  very  striking,  because  this  purple  stream 
was  marked  by  a  very  distinct  line  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  a 
circumstance  which  we  the  more  easily  observed,  because  our  course  lay 
directly  through  the  midst  of  this  streak,  which  extended  from  south-east 
to  north-west.  The  water,  taken  up  in  a  bucket,  appeared  indeed. quit^ 
transparent ;  but  a  faint  purple  tinge  was  visible  when  a  few  drops  were 
placed  upon  a  piec^  of  white  china  and  moved  rapidly  backwards  and 
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forwards  in  tbe  suoshine.  A  moderate  ibagnifying  glass  pi*oved  that 
those  little  red  dots,  which  with  great  attention  could  be  perceived  with 
the  naked  eye,  consisted  of  infusoria,  which  were  of  a  spherical  form, 
entirely  destitute  of  all  external  organs  of  motion.  Their  very  lively 
motions  were  only  upward  and  downward,  and  always  in  spiral  lines. 
The  want  of  a  powerful  microscope  precluded  a  more  minute  examina* 
tion ;  and  all  attempts  to  preserve  some  of  the  animals,  by  drying  a  drop 
of  water  on  paper,  failed,  as  they  seemed  to  dissolve  into  nothing.  They 
were  extremely  sensible  to  the  effect  of  nitric  acid  *,  for  a  single  drop> 
mixed  in  a  glass  of  this  animated  water,  put  an  end  almost  instanta- 
nedUsly  to  the  life  of  the  millions  that  it  contained.  We  sailed  for  four 
hours,  at  a  mean  rate  of  six  English  miles  an  hour,  through  this  streak, 
which  was  seven  miles  broad,  before  we  reached  the  end  of  it ;  and  its 
superficies  must  therefore  have  been  about  1 68  English  square  miles.  If 
we  add  that  these  animals  may  have  been  equally  distributed  in  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  water  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  we  must  confess  that  their 
numbers  infinitely  surpassed  the  conception  of  the  human  understanding." 

On  the  15th  of  March,  before  da}'break,  the  coast  of  Chili  was 
descried  from  the  deck,  and  all  waited  in  profound  silence  till  the 
first  beam  of  the  morning  should  enable  them  to  gain  a  view  of 
the  land,  which  was  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  weather 
being  extremely  favourable,  the  scene,  when  the  sun  rose  above 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes,  was  wonderfully  striking  and 
magnificent,  and  the  author  describes  it  in  glowing  colours.  But 
when  they  approached  the  land,  near  the  insignificant  fishing 
village  of  San  Antonio,  so  that  they  could  examine  it  in  detail^ 
they  were  mortified  to  find  that  even  their  telescopes  did  not 
enable  them  to  discover  any  of  those  objects  which  are  most 
welcome  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator  after  a  long  voyage.  No- 
where could  they  see  any  trace  of  man  or  his  labours.  The  coast 
of  Chili  appeared  nearly  to  resemble  the  desolate 'region  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  Even  the  peculiar  smell  was  wanting,  which  is 
usually  perceived  on  approaching  the  coasts  of  countries  between 
the  tropics;  and  of  which  even  animals  are  so  sensible,  that  they 
become  restless,  appearing  to  have  a  presentiment  of  the  termina- 
tion of  their  long  confinement,  and  often  boldly  leap  overboard  to 
reach  the  shore,  which  they  suppose  to  be  close  at  hand.  On  this 
passage  the  author  says  in  a  note, — 

"  Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  to  the  tropical  countries  of  South  Ame- 
rica, or  the  West  Indies,  will  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  sensa- 
tion which  he  experienced  on  approaching  the  land.  Perhaps  no  sense 
is  then  so  strongly  affected  as  the  smell  5  especially  if  you  approach  the 
coast  in  the  early  hours  of  a  fine  summer's  morning.  On  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  the  first  land  I  saw  in  America,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1822,  all  on 
board  were  struck  with  the  very  strong  smell,  like  that  of  violets,  which, 
as  the  day  grew  more  warm,  either  ceased,  or  was  lost  amidst  a  variety  of 
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others,  which  were  perceptible  as  we  drew  nearer  the  coobU  Dorlfig  a 
lo^g  stay  in  the  interior  of  the  island^  I  became  acqaainted  with  thepUiDt 
.which  emits  such  an  intense  perfumiB  as  to  be  perceived  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles.  It  is  of  the  species  Tetracera,  and  remarkable  for 
bearing  leaves  so  hard  that  they  are  used  by  the  native  cabinet-makers^ 
and  other  mechanics^  for  various  kinds  of  work*  It  is  a  climbing  plant, 
which  reaches  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  forest^  then  spreads  fat 
around,  and  in  the  rainy  season  is  covered  with  innumerable  bunches 
of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  which,  however,  dispense  their  perfume  dortng 
the  night  only,  and  are  almost  without  scent  in  the  daytime/' 

The  voyagers,  after  ft  passage  of  1 10  days,  entered  the  harbour 
of  Valparaiso,  where  they  cast  anchor  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  the  Chesapeake,  a  voyage  of  6000  miles. 

Valparaiso  itself,  like  the  coast  of  the  country,  wofully  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  which  they  had  formed  of  it.  In  the 
course  of  their  long  voyage  they  had  amused  themselves  with 
reading  the  books  that  have  been  written  concerning  Chili.  Al- 
most all  of  them  represent  it  as  the  ever-verdant  garden  of  Ame- 
rica, as  another  Sicily,  which  they  describe  in  the  most  glowing 
colours^  The  fancy  readily  yields  to  such  pleasing  illusions,  aad 
we  may  easily  imagine  that,  in  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  dark 
blue  ocean,  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  amidst 
the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  Antarctic  storms,  they  would 
fondly  look  forward  to  the  promised  land,  as  a  new  Cythera, 
rising  in  youthful  beauty  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

"  The  first  place  at  which  we  anchored  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
between  the  fine  English  ship  of  the  line,  the  Warspite,  and  the  Mexican 
ship  Asia,  of  sixty-four  guns.  Before  us,  in  close  tiers,  lay  more  than 
eighty  ships  of  all  sizes,  whose  crews  were  engaged  in  the  various  occu- 
pations which  always  make  the  interior  of  a  port  an  agreeable  scene  of 
human  activity*  The  cloudless  blue  sky  was  spread  over  us,  and  the 
powerful  beams  of  the  sun  were  tempered  by  a  cool  breeze  from  the 
mountains.     But  this  foreground  was  the  only  agreeable  part  of  the 

picture. The  novice  from  northern  climes  is  usually  struck,  oa 

his  first  arrival  in  a  tropical  country,  with  all  the  wonderful  objects  which 
surround  him,  now  that  he  is  far  remote  from  his  native  home.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  in  Valparaiso.  We  saunter  down  the  only  street  in  the 
city,  towards  the  inconsiderable  market-place.  On  both  sides  are  shops 
filled  with  the  productions  of  European  industry,  in  some  cases  displayed 
with  all  the  elegance  of  our  large  towns.  They  alternate  with  the 
spacious  stores  of  the  English  merchants  of  the  higher  class,  and  with 
the  taverns  for  the  sailors,  from  which  proceed  sounds  such  as  we  hear 

"    ■    " ,  /Ex  '        '      ' 


only  in  London  and  Hamburg.  /Except  at  the  sultry  hours  of  noon,  this 
busy  niercantile  street  is  thronged  witli  people,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  however,  are' foreigners,  and^e  language  of  England  is  aliaost 
more  prevalent  than  the  sonorous  tones  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula*/  The. 
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picturesque  nattoeal  costume  is  lost  in  the  unmeaning  fashions  of  tb« 
north  of  £orope,  and  even  the  booths  of  the  peasants  present  nothing  i6 
remind  us  of  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  I'he  market-place  contains  only 
|Bch  objects  as  we  have  seen  from  our  youth  up,  growing  in  our  own 
country,  or  which  are  at  least  common  to  all  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  .  However  excellent  the  grapes  and  oranges  of  the  country  may 
be,  they  want  the  attraction  of  novelty — even  the  expectation  of  finding 
Soi»e  new  prodnctions  in  the  neighbouring  ravines  (quebradas)  is  pain-* 
fttlly  cKaappointed.  The  few  trees  that  grow  on  this  rocky  soil,  which  ii 
covered  with  a  very  scanty  layer  of  earth,  are  those  of  our  hemisphere* 
No  ^HTeading  tamarind,  no  lofty  palmj  no  mango  richly  laden  with 
fruit,  remind  us  that  we  have  traversed  the ^ide  expanse  of  the  ocean — 
scarcely  a  few  grey  olives  bespeak  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  Even 
the  few  ornamental  plants  are  European,  and  the  garden  rue  (ruia 
hortensia)  has  found  this  so  congenial  a  soil,  that  it  has  spread  far  and 
near,  over  the  arid  mountains  and  lands,  to  remind  us  still  more  forcibly 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.'* 

Though  there  was  so  little  to  tempt  the  botanist  in  this  dreary 
spot,  yet  the  approach  of  the  winter  season^  when  he  was  assured 
that  travelling  in  the  interior  would  be  equally  diflScuU  and  un- 
profitable, induced  him  to  stop  for  some  months  in  Valparaiso. 
Ry  the  friendly  intervention  of  some  of  his  countrymen  be  ob- 
taiued  a  small  bouse  in  the  suburb  of  Almendral,  which  had  long 
been  untenanted,  and  where  he  was  soon  settled,  but  suffered 
much  from  the  incredible  swarms  of  fleas,  which  are  the  plague  of 
this  coimtry. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  arrived  in  Valparaiso  the  Russian 
corvette  Moller,  Captain  Stanikowich,  came  mto  the  harbour,  on 
her  way  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  The  officers  of  this  ship,  most  of  them  young  men  of 
the  first  families,  well  informed  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  accom- 
panied him  in  his  first  excursions  in  the  environs.  A  few  days 
later  arrived  another  Russian  corvette,  the  Siniavin,  which  had 
been  in  company  with  the  Moller,  but  was  separated  from  her 
in  a  storm  off  Cape  Horn* 

*  "  i  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  naturalist  df  this  ship 
not  only  a  German,  but  an  acquaintance.  D.  Mertens,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Gern>an  botanist,  accompanied  the  expedition  a$  physician 
and  botanist  5  and  Baron  Frederick  von  Kittlitz  was  on  board  as  zoolo-* 
gist.  There  was  a  striking  difference  between  the  commanders  of  the 
two  ships.  The  captain  of  the  Moller,  a  native  Russian,  was  anxious 
only  for  the  immediate  business  of  his  voyage,  and  having  taken  in  a 
sn{^y  of  fresh  provisions,  soon  put  to  sea.  Captain  Liitke,  of  the 
Siniavin,  a  very  amiable  and  accomplished  man,  resolve<I,  to  tlie  great 
joy  of  his  officers  and  naturalists,  to  make  a  longer  stay.  A  large  house 
was  hired  in  the  suburb  of  Almendral,  which  the  activity  of  the  crew 
»ooB  put  in-order,  from  the  observatory  to  th^  kitchen,  not  forgetting 
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tbat  indispensable  part  of  a  Russian  establisbmeDt^  a  tent  for  vapour 
batbs.  Not  a  day  passed  without  our  making  excursions  together,  which 
were  rendered  interesting  by  many  little  adventures.  The  Siniavin  sailed 
after  a  fortnight's  stay,  accompanied  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  many 
Europeans  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  officers/' 

Though  our  author's  accounts  of  bis  botanical  excursions,  and 
Ills  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  country,  are  in  general  inte- 
resting and  striking^  we  shull^  for  the  most  part,  pass  them  over, 
in  order  to  have  room  for  his  report  of  the  state  of  society,  which 
in  Chili,  at  least,  is  so  rapidly  improving,  that  descriptions  written 
only  a  few  years  earlier  Sre  become,  in  a  great  degree,  inappli- 
cable. Dr.  Poeppig*  thinks  very  favourably  of  the  future  pro- 
Ipects  of  Chili,  and  we  shall  give  different  extracts  bearing  on  the 
subject.  His  intercourse  with  some  of  the  tribes  of  native  Indians 
also  furnishes  new  and  striking  details. 

"  The  shaking  off  of  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  rapid  rise  of  commerce, 
and  a  sense  of  personal  and  national  dignity,  have  not  only  influenced 
the  moral  character  of  the  people  of  Chili,  but  have  also  extended  their 
efforts  to  the  external  appearances  and  forms  of  ordinai7  life.  Hence  a 
greater  change  has  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  Valparaiso  during  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years  than  in  a  whole  century  after  the  visit  of  Frezier  and 
Feuille.  Since  that  time,  the  number  of  the  houses  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants has  more  thau  doubled.  The  wretched  huts,  in  which  even 
the  rich  were  formerly  contented  to  dwell,  are  gradually  disappearing; 
and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  handsome  buildings  arise  in  their 
stead,  yet  the  Chilian  has  learnt  to  relish  the  comfort  of  houses  in  the 
European  fashion,  and  to  imitate  them ;  and  it  may  be  expected,  that 
Valparaiso,  in  a  few  years,  will  not  bear  the  most  distant  resemblance  to 
the  dirty,  disagreeable  place  which  presented  itself  to  the  stranger  on  his 
first  arrival  there  after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 

To  this  the  author  subjoins  the  following  note : — 

''  This  prediction,  which  was  written  in  Valparaiso  itself,  was  partly 
fulfilled  before  these  pages  left  the  press.  He  who  undertakes  to  publish 
to  the  world  information  respecting  a  people  such  as  that  of  Chili,  under 
the  present  favourable  circumstances,  has  to  contend  with  very  peculiar 
difficulties.  A  description  of  such  a  nation  is  seldom  correct  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  whatever  attention  and  care  the  traveller  may  have 
bestowed  upon  it.  Every  year,  nay,  every  month,  brings  visible  changes 
and  great  improvements  among  this  nation,  which  will  soon  leave  its 
neighbours  far  behind.  *  ♦  *  *  Xhe  state  of  Chili  will  soon  be  so 
changed  that  the  elder  generations  will  scarcely  recognize  their  own 
country,  and  in  a  few  years  the  European  stranger  will  find  an  infinite 
number  of  things,  quite  different  from  the  accounts  of  the  travellers  of 
our  times  —  even  of  those  who,  by  general  knowledge,  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  and  long  residence,  were  qualified  to  give  a  compe- 
tent opinion,  Bnd  whose  judgment  of  the  country  was  not  formed  from 
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preconceifed  notions.  «  •  ♦  ♦  Thotigh  Nature  docs  not  make  her 
general  operations  dependent  on  a  fluctuating  influence  of  the  human 
race,  yet  the  activity  and  perseverance  of  the  latter  are  often  able  to  give 
a  very  different  and  improved  character  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Those  arid  mountains  wnich  w.e  have  described  will,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  appear  to  the  stranger  in  a  less  repulsive  form  j  for  cultivation 
has  been  commenced  upon  them  since  1831,  and  small  plantations  now 
bi^k  the  melancholy  waste,  which,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  genial 
climate,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  adorned  with  verdant  fields*  The 
aspect  of  the  town  itself  improves  every  summer ;  ,  for  almost  all 
the  straw  huts  have  disappeared,  and  many  large  buildings  have  been 
erected,  because  the  citizen,  who  was  acquiring  wealth,  while  consulting 
his  own  convenience,  did  not  neglect  the  embellishment  of  the  place* 
On  the  spot  where  an  insecure  shed  formerly  stood,  where  rain  and  in- 
undations annually  destroyed  merchandise  to  the  value  of  many  thousand 
dollai's,  a  handsome,  solid  custom-house,  with  sixteen  large  warehouses, 
has  been  built ;  the  difficulty  of  landing  goods  during  a  heavy  sea 
has  been  remedied  by  the  erection  of  a  mole  -,  and  the  communication 
with  the  interior,  at  all  seasons  of  the  yei^r,  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
construction  of  good  roads.  There  will  soon  be  a  broad  and  excellent 
road  for  carriages  from  Valparaiso,  by  way  of  Quillota  and  through  the 
valley  of  Aconcagua,  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  the  Andes  of  Santa  Rosa." 
''  Chili,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  a  country  in  which  there  were 
only  two  occupations  for  persons  inclined  to  work ;  namely,  mining  and 
agriculture.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  people,  that  the  possibility  of 
exercising  their  Industry  in  either  of  these  two  branches  was  very 
limited,  for  the  working  of  mines  required  more  resources  than  a  man  of 
the  lower  class  ever  could  command  3  while  very  singular,  one  might 
almost  say  inhuman,  laws  forbade  him  to  cultivate  the  ground  in  small 
portions,  and  as  independent  possessions.  It  was  the  Congress  and  the 
Constitution  of  1828  that  abolished  entails,  the  source  from  which  the 
misery,  poverty,  and  ignorance  of  the  peasfmtry  are  derived,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  the  great  neglect  of  agriculture,  even  in  very  fertile  pro- 
vinces." 

After  describing  at  considerable  length  the  former  state  of  th^ 
lower  classes,  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place,  and  the 
favourable  hopes  that  may  be  entertained  of  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  country,  the  author  proceeds  to  mention  some  instances. 

"  Thus,  in  1827,  the  corn  trade  to  New  South  Wales  being  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  English  government,  the  value  of  the  haciendas 
(farms)  in  Chili  rose  considerably,  in  the  hope  that  the  exportation 
would  continue  and  increase,  though  it  was  in  fact  allowed  by  the 
government  at  Sydney  only  from  necessity.  It  is  therefore  not  possible 
to  state  correctly  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Chili,  but  it  may  pro- 
bably be  near  the  truth  to  reckon  it  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  reals  per 
fauega.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  The  com  trade  was  formerly  much  more  limited 
for  want  of  mills,  which  often  were  scarcely  able  to  supply  sufficient 
flour  for  the  consumption  of  the  country  itself.    But,  in  spite  of  thd 
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obstacles  which  hav6  been  partly  cfeenied  almdst  iDsiqperabk^  meant  have 
been  Ajund^  'AS  well  id  the  central  provinces,  as  aboat  Conception,  tp 
inake  the  rivers  available,  and  mills  of  the  best  constraction  ev^wbere 
take  the  place  of  the  rude  machine  described  by  Miers.  The  dour  ma- 
nnfactnred  by  them  is  considered  in  Lima  to  be  fuUy  equal  in  quality  to 
the  best  from  North  America;  and  one  mill,  birilt  in  1829,  near  Con* 
ception,  by  Mr.  Li^vacb,  a  very  respectable  merchant,  now  grinds  one 
hundred  barrels  of  flour  in  a  day.  Ship  biscuit  is  baked  in  sncb  quanti- 
ties that  the  North  Americans  have  lost  this  branch  of  their  trade ;  for 
the  foreign  men  of  war,  and  even  merchant-men,  supply  themselves  from 
the  depots,  which  the  Chilians  have  established  in  Valparaiso  and  Lima. 
Besides  wheat,  Chili  possesses  many  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce, 
whkh  are  of  great  importance  for  foreign  trade.  In  addition  to  pulse, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  very  great,  both  at  sea  and  in  the  countries 
to  the  north  of  Chili,  where  there  is  a  very  numerous  population  of 
Negroes,  the  northern  provinces  have  hemp,  an  article  which  is  not 
cultivated  on  any  other  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  and  promises 
to  be  of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  country.  This  plant  has  been 
long  grown  in  the  valley  of  Quiliota  and  about  Santiago,  but  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it,  because  a  very  unfounded  prejudice  declared  it  to  be 
of  slight  value.  But  it  has  lately  been  found,  that  the  Chili  hemp  is  far 
superior  in  quality  to  the  Russian,  and  that  the  want  of  strength  in  the 
cordage  made  in  the  country  was  owing  to  the  unskilful  preparation,  and 
not  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  material." 

After  some  further  observations,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  state  of  horticulture,  which  was  in  a  far  less  advanced  state 
than  ^riculture,  but  he  thinks  it  most  probable  that,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  this  branch  of  industry  will  become  very  flourish- 
ing, the  climate  being  such  that  all  the  products  of  European 
gardens,  which  degenerate  in  the  tropical  countries  of  America, 
will  succeed  in  Chili.  Even  the  caulifloM^er,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  raise  in  North  America,  and  which  no  art  or  care  can  bring  to 
perfection  within  the  tropics,  has  found  in  Chili  a  soil  perfectly 
adapted  to  it. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  is,  perh9pis,  still  more  neglected 
than  that  of  the  other  kinds  of  garden  produce,  though  the  soil 
might  grow  very  excellent  fruit.  From  a  general  view  of  the 
preaent  slate  of  agriculture  in  Chili,  and  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  within  these  few  years,  the  author  has  no  doubt 
that  it  will  in  no  great  length  of  time  become  extremely  pros- 
perous, and  that  Chili  will  find  in  it  a  source  of  national  wealth, 
which  none  of  the  neighbouring  countries  can  dispute  with  her. 

"^  In  a  great  many  parts  of  the  republic  the  wealth  of  the  land- 
owner consists  chiefly  in  bis  cattle,  which,  however,  he  did  not  learn,  till 
very  recently,  to  turn  to  the  best  account.  With  the  very  fruitful 
valleys  and  better  watered  plateaux  where  agriculture  is  carried  on,  or 
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is  at  least  praeHcable,  great  part  of  the  soil  is  ttf  such  a  nature  tbaft 
<!t]Hiv8tion  would  produce  very  little.  Alt  those  bare  mountaras  desti- 
tute of  sbade,  which  in  endless  ramifications  traverse  the  country  in  the 
central  provinces  much  more  than  in  the  souths  are  fit  for  scarcely  any 
thing  but  pastures.  *  ♦  *  Those  possessions  are  the  most  favoured 
wbicli  are  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  especially  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  for  they  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  want  of  water ;  and,  bed- 
sides tbisy  large  tracts  of  the  wild  mountain  country  within  the  unin- 
habited Andes  (La  Cordillera  brava)  belong  to  them.  Thither  the 
cattle  are  driven  in  the  middle  of  summer  ;  and,  after  two  or  three  days' 
journey,  they  reach  the  fertile  ravines,  in  which  the  animals  remain 
about  two  months,  under  the  care  of  half-savage  herdsmen.  The  climate 
allows  the  cattle  to  roam  at  liberty  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round, 
and  their  numbers  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so  'f  and  hence  there  is  no  trace  on  the  estates  of  buildings 
which  cost  the  European  farmer  such  large  sums.  An  inevitable  ooa^ 
sequence  of  letting  the  animals  range  about  is  that,  especially  in  the 
more  remote  parts,  they  become  excessively  wild,  and  even  dangerous. 
People  are  sometimes  suddenly  attacked  by  savage  bulls,  and  compelled 
to  seek  safety  by  galloping  at  full  speed  on  the  roughest  and  most 
dangerous  roads.' 

h-**  The  breeding  of  cattle  is,  for  two  reasons,  the  branch  of  rural 
economy  which  is  preferred  by  the  Chilian  to  every  other  j  in  the  first 
place,  it  gratifies  his  inclination  for  a  wild  and  independent  life,  and  his 
love  of  everything  that  is  adventurous  and  bold,  and  requires  violent, 
not  uniform,  exertions.  The  best  edueated  men  of  the  larger  towns,  on 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  country,  take  pleasure  in  pursuing  the  cattle^ 
and  participating  in  the  occupation  in  which  the  mountain  herdsman 
(vaquero)  is  engaged.  *  *  *  The  Chilian,  especially  of  the  lower 
class,  possesses  a  wild  energy  of  character,  which  was  misuudei*8tood  by 
the  former  government,  or  at  least  not  duly  employed,  and  which  in- 
clines him  to  such  occupations  as  disqualify  him,  and  probably  will  do  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  for  a  uniform  and  sedentary  employment.  A  second 
perhaps  still  more  important  reason  is,  that,  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  introduction  of  a  free  system  of  trade,  the  breeding 
of  cattle  has  proved  more  profitable  than  agriculture.  •  ♦  ♦  The 
number  of  animals  which  a  single  landowner  possesses  would  often  appear 
extravagant  to  a  European  ear.  They  speak  with  great  indifference 
of  herds  of  1000  or  1500,  and  consider  a  man  as  by  no  means  rich  who 
has  three  times  that  number.  The  haciendas  in  the  central  provinces 
often  have  from  10,000  to  15,000,  and  many  even  20,000,  and  the 
number  of  smaller  estates  which  have  from  4  to  5000  is  very  great. 
Since  the  revolution  the  value  of  this  species  of  property  has  risen  In 
an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  the  owners  are  very  far  from  doing  as 
they  did  in  former  times,  killing  the  animal  for  the  sake  of  the  hide, 
ancf  leaving  the  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  condors.  *  *  •  This 
branch  of  Chilian  economy  is  however  not  without  risks,  which  are  not 
indeed  frequent,  but  cause  astonishing  destruction.  In  the  years  1829  to 
1832,  a  vast  i^umber  of  cattle  perished  in  consequence  of  an  unexampled 
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droagbt,  wbich  extended  over  all  the  proTioces  of  Central  aad  Northern 
Chili.  It  appears  from  an  official  statement^  that  in  the  year  1831 
alone  515^326  bead  of  cattle  died  of  hunger  in  the  provinces  of  Coquim- 
bo  and  Copiapo:  of  these  about  77,000  were  horned  caUle,  10,000 
horses,  23^000  sheep,  21 1,000  goats,  &c.  Though  the  number  may  be 
rather  exaggerated,  because  the  landowners  wished  to  make  their  loss 
appear  as  considerable  as  {K)ssib]e,  still  the  injury  was  very  great." 

The  abundance  of  new  or  yet  unseen  objects  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  nature^  observed  after  a  few  days  residence  in  Concon,  inspired 
that  active  zeal  in  which  a  travelling  naturalist  finds  his  chief 
enjoyment^  and  which  renders  him  indifferent  to  many  hardships. 
One  excursion  followed  another,  and  though  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  country  might  have  made  them  difficult — they  were 
undertaken  without  a  companion,  and  often  to  places  which  the 
iiatives  themselves  do  not  visit. 

'*  It  was  very  rarely  that  I  made  an  excursion  on  horseback  ;  experi- 
ence soon  proved  that  this  was  not  a  good  mode,  for  many  smaller  plants 
were  overlooked,  and  it  is  necessary  to  refrain  from  turning  aside  through 
almost  impenetrable  but  inviting  ravines,  and  on  the  brink  of  danger- 
ous precipices.  The  naturalist  who  has  once  settled  should  never  ride 
unless  he  wants  to  visit  a  distant  point,  and  the  intervening  country  is 
known  to  him.  When  he  has  arrived  there,  he  may  entrust  his  beast  to 
linybody  and  proceed  on  foot." 

So  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  earthquakes,  as  havmg  occasionally  produced  an  elevation 
of  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  so  much,  at  times  too  acrimonious,  con- 
troversy has  arisen  on  this  subject,  that  we  have  been  induced 
carefully  to  look  into  the  works  of  foreign  travellers,  in  order  to 
discover  any  statements  tending  to  confirm  or  refute  the  theory. 
The  question  of  the  upheaving  of  part  of  the  coast  of  Chili  by 
the  great  earthquake  of  1822  was,  we  believe,  brought  under 
discussion  in  consequence  of  the  account  given  of  it  by  Mrs, 
Graham,  in  her  narrative  of  her  visit  to  that  country,  and  pro- 
bably with  no  anticipation  of  the  angry  feelings  to  which  her 
statement  was  to  give  rise.  The  opinions  of  the  ablest  geologists 
remained  divided,  and  considerable  sensation  was  excited  by  the 
confirmation  of  Mrs.  Graham's  account  by  the  Prussian  tra- 
veller, Dr.  Meyen,  of  which  we  gave  an  extended  notice  in 
No.  XXIX.  of  this  Review.  As  Dr.  Meyen,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  controversy  that  had  arisen  respecting  the 
accuracy  of  Mrs.  Graham's  report,  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  subject,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  facts  stated  by  him 
would  have  their  due  weight.  The  extracts  which  we  gave 
from  Dr.  Meyen's  work  were  considered  as  so  important  that  an 
eminent  geologist,  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  in  which  he 
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defended  the  accuracy  of  the  account  of  Mrs.  Grahanii  called 
on  the  Reviewer^  to  inquire  whether  Dr.  Meyen  had  any  obser- 
vations besides  the  extracts  given  by  him^  and  to  compare  the 
translation  with  the  original.  One  point  appearing  to  be  expressed 
in  rather  a  loose  manner,  it  was  resolved  to  write  to  Dr.  Meyen, 
who  returned  a  very  polite  answer,  which  now  lies  before  us^ 
and  in  which  he  says,  '^  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Greenough's 
dispute  with  Mrs.  Graham  from  its  commencement,  and  received 
last  year  (1834)  all  the  papers  on  the  subject  from  Baron  A.  von 
Humboldt,  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  by  Mrs.  Graham.  You 
mention  a  passage  in  my  work  (p.  213)  which  you  think  seems 
to  be  expressed  in  a  vague  manner,  as  if  I  doubted  the  reality  of 
the  elevation.  I  cannot  see  it  in  this  light,  but  you  perhaps 
allude  to  the  passage  where  I  speak  of  the  elevation  of  a  tract 
of  country  400,000  miles  in  extent,  as  affirmed  by  a  late  traveller. 
This  statement  certainly  appears  very  strange,  as  there  are  no 
facts  whatever  to  show  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  has 
been  elevated,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  the 
superficial  extent  of  the  country  so  raised ;  it  is  only  on  the 
coast  that  the  elevation  can  be  observed.  In  a  short  paper  in 
Berghaus'  Journal  for  November  1 834,  to  which  I  refer  you, 

I  touch  on  the  essential  points  which  you  and  Mr,  L 1  allude 

to,  but  I  will  add  some  particulars*  The  remains  of  animals 
and  tang,  which  adhere  to  the  rocks  elevated  in  1822,  were' 
certainly  still  to  be  seen  in  1831,  and  this  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  very  firm  ligneous  stem  of  the  Laminariae,  (Lessonia  of 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent,)  especially  as  the  sea  often  rises  so  high  as 
again  to  cover  the  rocks  that  have  been  elevated." 

In  the  paper  alluded  to  Dr.  Meyen  says  that,  the  province  of 
Tarapaca  has  received  from  nature  a  peculiar  present,  namely, 
minas  de  Lena,  (i.  e«  wood-mines,)  which  the  inhabitants  use  as 
fuel  in  their  saltpetre  works,  though  probably  there  is  not  a 
single  tree  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  This  substance  is  not 
coal,  but  is  stated  to  be  dry  timber,  easily  cleft,  immense  forests 
of  which  are  buried  under  the  sand  of  that  plain,  Tlie  trees  all 
lie  prostrate,  with  their  heads  towards  the  coast,  and  are  reported 
to  be  now  covered  with  sand.  This  phenomenon,  he  adds,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  west  coast  of  America,  and  till  the 
subject  shall  be  accurately  investigated  it  affords  occasion  for 
manifold  conjectures.  If  those  forests  belong  to  the  existing 
creation,  the  whole  country  must  have  been  so  changed  by  dread* 
ful  elevations  of  the  Cordillera,  that,  instead  of  the  damp  plains 
of  a  tropical  climate,  there  are  now  the  most  dreary  sandy  wastes. 
The  buried  timber  is  said  to  be  dry,  as  easy  to  split  as  our  tim-^ 
her,  and  to  burn  with  an  equally  bright  flame. 
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'^  WJiat  ciiiii  be  a  stronger  eoafinnation  of  the  griMUial  eleiiriiiton  of 
the  Cordilkra  in  South  Anierica,  tliaa  the  terraoerlike  cpi^forniatioii  of 
this  chain,  which  I  found  to  be  quite  decided  at  roost  of  the  point«^  of 
Chili  and  Peru  which  I  visited?  And  does  not  the  overthrow  of 
these  forests  prove,  likewise,  such  an  elevation  of  this  country  in  recent 
times?  I  tnention  these  remarkable  facts,  because  many  unfounded 
doubts  have  of  late  been  expressed  in  England  concerning  the  elevation 
of  w4K)le  tracts  of  country  in  consequence  of  earthquakes  or  volcanic 
action  in  general,  though  they  may  be  clearly  observed  on  the  coast  of 
ChiU." 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  Dr.  Meyen,  confirmmg 
the  elevation  of  the  coast,  doubts  were  still  entertained  of  the  fact, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  in  December  last,  two 
letters  were  read  on  the  question  whether  the  earthquake  of  1822 
had  produced  any  change  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  on 
the  coast  of  Chili  f  One  of  these  letters  was  from  Lieutenant 
Bowers,  R.N.,  the  other  from  Mr.  Cumilig,  an  eminent  concho- 
logist,  both  of  whom  were  at  Valparaiso  before  and  after  the 
earthquake  of  1822,  (the  latter,  for  several  years  afterwards,  a 
resident,)  who  declared  that  they  had  not  noticed  any  such 
change.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  Mr.  Cuming's  state-* 
ment  in  particular,  because  he  bad  collected  shells  on  the  rocks 
uj)on  the  coast,  and  it  might  be  taken  for  granted,  that  if  any 
change  had  occurred  he  must  have  perceived  it. 

Though  Mr.  Lyell,  in  the  fourui  edition  of  bis  Principles  of 
Geology,  speaks  of  the  elevation  of  the  coast  of  Chili  as  an 
undoubted  fact, — "  we  know,"  says  he,  "  that  an  earthquake  may 
raise  the  coast  of  Chili  for  100  miles  to  the  average  height  of  about 
five  feet," — ^yet  the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  still  sur- 
rounded, caused  hifti,  after  Quoting  the  several  statements  of  Mrs. 
Graham,  Dr.  Meyen,  and  Mr.  Cuming,  to  express  a  wish  that  the 
scientipc  traveller  and  resident  in  Chili  may  institute  more  minute 
iqquiries.  We  have,  for  this  reason,  thought  fit  to  translate 
entire  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Poeppig,  confirming  the 
fact  of  the  elevation  of  the  coast ;  all  doubts  of  which  are,  we 
conceive,  removed  by  the  account  of  the  dreadful  earthquake 
which  desolated  Chili  in  February,  1835,  transmitted' by  our 
friend  and  correspondent,  Alexander  Caldcleugh,  Esq,,  resident 
ini  Chili,  which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Feb.  14,  1836, 
in  which  he  states  that  the  islapd  of  Santa  Maria,  south  of  the 
Bay  of  Conception,  was  pern)anently  elevated  ten  feet.  A  simi- 
lar change  was  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  immediately  surrounding  the  island.  The  amount  of  this 
elevation  was  very  accurately  ascertained  by  the  observations  of 
Captain  Fitzroy^  who  had  made  a  perfect  survey  of  the  shores  of 
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that   island  previdusly  to  die  eart^uafce^  diereby  a&rding  the 
most  satisfactory  and  atithentic  testimony  to  this  impdrtant  fact.  * 

"  I  )iave  frequently  waded«  not  without  sofxte  danger,  through  the 
river  to  Concon,  as  there  was  a  very  interesting  tract  on  the  opposite 
hank.  This  attempt  required  some  little  caution,  because  the  ford 
which  traverses  the  deep  and  rapid  river  in  a  ssigzag  directiout  changes 
its  line  after  every  inundation.  Extensive  sand-hills,  resembling  the 
downs  of  Holland  ar«d  England,  stretch  along  tlie  sea-coast  to  the  north 
of  the  river.  They  are  composed  of  a  fine  white  sand,  in  which  we 
easily  discover  the  original  component  particles  of  sienite,  which  is 
the  predominant  rock  on  this  coast,  and  which  foliates  at  its  surface  widi  ft 
^ility  not  usual  in  our  parts  of  the  world,  and  becomes  a  friable  and 
very  light  kind  of  stone.  Not  having  any  certain  direction  (though  it 
seems  to  be  psurallel  with  the  more  solid  rocks  further  inward),  these 
accumulations  of  light  and  shifting  sand  would  be  continually  changing 
their  place,  were  they  not  formed  around  solid  nuclei,  where  they, 
range  themselves  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  according  as 
they  are  driven  by  the  wind.  Enormous  beds  of  conchylia  and  shells 
are  scattered  along  the  north  coast,  imbedded  in  a  ferruginous  clay,  or 
indurated  sand ;  sometimes  united  like  breccia,  sometimes  in  nests,  or 
in  longer  chains.  But  they  not  merely  extend  along  the  surface,  or 
higher  up  the  hilly  banks,  as  we  might  infer  from  the  communications, 
pf  many  careless  observers,  which  may,  perhaps,  even  have  been  conied> 
from  others;  but  in  reality  reach  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  tneif) 
termination  has  not  been  discovered,  even  at  twenty  feet  below  the 
level  o£  the  sea :  on  the  other  band,  we  find  them  at  an  elevation  of 
forty  feet  above  its  surface,  in  perfectly  compact  strata,  which  are 
enclosed  by  the  drift  sand-hills.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  these, 
accumulations  of  marine  animals  consist  entirely  of  species  which  are» 
indeed,  found  dive  to  this  day  in  the  same  locality,  but  are  by  no 
means  the  exclusive  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  Among  such  we  must 
particularly  mention  the  Loco  (Murex.  Mol.),  which  is  easily  recog-. 
nized,  and  which  the  fishermen  still  take  on  this  coast,  but  miist  for- 
merly have  existed  here  in  almost  incredible  numbers,  as  the  beds  of. 
shells,  which  to  the  north  of  Concon  alone  extend,^  in  a  distincdy 
marked  ridge  of  hills,  above  three  geographical  miles  ia  length,  are  in 
^me  parts  wholly  composed  of  this  animal.  We  seldom  find  them, 
ipixed.with  other  kinds,  and  least  of  all  with  bivalve  shells,  but  which 
may  always  be  traced  to  living  and  well-known  species.  It  is  difQcult. 
to  say  what  causes  can  have  produced  such  extraordinary  ajjcumulft-: 
tions  of  animals  of  the  same  species  within  a  very  small  sp^ce ;  for  they 
are  altogether  different  from  other  conglomerations  of  shells,  whi^, 
as  in  Southern  ChiH,  for  example,  are  often  found  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  generally  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  it,  and  in. 
which  we  discover  genera  and  species  of  an  antediluvian  world,  of  the 
utmost  variety ;  and  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Andes,  where  entire  hills  of  shells  and  other  marine  animals  have  been^ 
4iscoyered  (La  Ventanilla)  between  tlie  slate  mountain^  of  €a«i^i  in; 
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the  province  of  Huanuco,  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  of  the  very  few  kinds  of  Crustacea  that  at  present  inhabit  tlie 
seas  along  the  Peruvian  coast.  The  lost  species  of  the  singular  tribe 
of  the  Pentacrinites,  and  beautifully  formed  coral  planU,  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  can  be  plainly 
distinguished,  although  they  are  so  closely  imbedded  in  the  more 
recent  rock,  that  it  is  only  by  a  very  lucky  fracture  that  any  perfect 
specimen  can  be  obtained.  In  a  country  which,  like  the  north  of  Chili, 
has  scarcely  any  other  kinds  of  rock  but  the  volcanic  and  granite, 
lime  is  an  article  of  importance,  and  hence  the  possession  of  fhese 
otherwise  unprofitable  downs  affords  considerable  gain.  They  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  hacienda  of  Quintero,  who  regularly  digs  for 
these  shells,  and  thus  supplies  the  greatest  part  of  the  lime  used  at 
Valparaiso.  The  poor  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quintero 
avails  himself  of  the  same  gifl  of  nature,  but  it  is  only  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  small  sum  that  he  can  obtain  permission  to  dig  m  one  of 
these  hills,  and  to  load  his  mule  with  its  never- failing  produce. 

"  The  sea-coast  in  this  district,  as  well  as  further  southward,  pro- 
bably consisted  originally  of  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  which,  though 
more  remote  from  the  ocean,  still  mark  the  ancient  boundaries.     ;^- 
tween  their  foot  and  the  sea  run  these  hills  of  driflsand,  upon  which  a 
more  solid  and  promising  soil  has  been  very  slowly  formed,  but  only 
in  a  few  spots.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  these  hills  is 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  and  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes : 
one,  as  being  the  most  striking,  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  though 
it  would  seem  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  it  as  a  foundation 
for  general  conclusions.      It  consists  in  the  rapid  and  unconnected 
rising  and  elevation  of   whole  districts  along  the  coast,  which  has 
been  observed  to  take  place  in  all  the  greater  earthquakes  in  Chili,  and 
was  particularly  striking  during  the  great  earthquakes  of  1822.     I 
have,  myself,  frequently  searched  at  low  tide  for  marine  animals,  espe- 
cially for  the  beautiful  Chitoneae,  on  a  chain  of  cliffs,  in  the  middle  of 
the  little  bay  of  Concon,  where  only  six  years  ago  the  fishermen  were 
unable  to  obtain  a  footing  even  at  very  low  water — proof  sufficient  that 
an  elevation  of  at  least  six  feet  in  a  perpendicular  direction  must  have 
taken  place  here.     But  the  formation  of  the  broad  and  very  uniformly 
flat  coast  district,  on  which  only  sea-sand  lies^  cannot  be  attributed  in 
the  same  exclusive  manner  to  this  undeniable  phenomenon.     The  less 
striking  fact,  of  the  gradual  recession  of  the  sea  from  the  coast  of  Chili, 
has  hitherto  been  very  much  overlooked,  though  it  is  well  known  to 
many  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  coast,     ne  shall  see,  in  the  se- 
quel, that,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  republic,  e^Ten  entire  plains  (la 
VQga  de  Concepcion)  have  arisen  through  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  since 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  which  are,  therefore,  facts  that  may 
be  ascertained  with  historical  certainty.     On  the   rocks  which  run 
parallel  with  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  Concon,  but  are  separated  from 
It  by  sand  hills  and  a  broad  barren  beach,  we  easily  perceive  the  traces 
of  the  beating  of  the  waves  in  stratifications  very  near  to  each  other, 
which  is  a  proof  of  a  very  gradual  subsiding  of  the  waters  but  not  of 
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an  elevation  of  the  ground  by  fits,  of  which  this  latter  appears  scarcely 
susceptible,  because  it  consists,  to  a  great  depth,  of  loose  sand.  The 
formation  of  firm  land  is  particularly  striking  in  all  those  places  where 
ranges  of  cliffs  rise  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  it  is  evident 
tliat  many  a  cape  was  formerly  an  island,  which  has  been  united  with 
the  continent  by  low  tracts  of  land,  produced  by  alluvion  and  the 
retiring  of  the  sea.  The  accumulation  of  sand  in  the  mouths  of  the 
larger  rivers— for  instance,  of  the  Biobio — and  the  constantly  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  access  to  many  harbours,  for  instance,  of  the  Maule 
and  of  the  smaller  entrance  (boca  chica)  of  the  port  of  Talcahuano, 
likewise  indicate  what  we  have  just  mentioned.  But  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny,  on  that  account,  that  an  extraordinary  collection  of  volcanic 
power  slumbers  in  the  depths  of  the  great  ocean,  which  manifests  itself 
occasionally,  but  then  in  a  truly  terrific  manner,  and  may  have  the 
effect,  even  in  our  days,  of  raising  large  islands.  Volcanic  islands  of 
a  very  recent  date  were  observed  in  the  South  Sea  by  Captain  Beechy, 
and  others  were  discovered  and  examined,  almost  at  the  very  moment 
of  their  origin. 

"  The  information  which  was  given  me  of  the  numerous  animals  to 
be  met  with  in  the  environs  of  the  hacienda  of  Quintero,  induced  me 
to  make  many  excursions  after  my  arrival  in  Concon,  which  always 
procured  me  something  new,  and  amply  rewarded  the  fatigue  which 
generally  attended  them.    The  white  downs  reflect  the  light  so  strongly 
that  you  soon  feel  your  eyes  very  painfully  affected ;  and  the  sand  is  so 
heated  by  the  sun,  that  even  the  countryman,  who  is  inured  to  the  in- 
convenience, is  obliged  to  protect  the  soles  of  his  feet  by  pieces  of 
leather.  Thermometers,  the  correctness  of  which  had  been  proved,  were 
often  put  into  the  sand,  thirteen  inches  below  the  surface,  in  the  afternoon, 
and  though  the  experiments  were  made  with  the  greatest  care,  they  in- 
dicated the  heat  of  the  sun  as  varying  from  40°  to  58**  (of  the  Centigrade 
thermometer),  accordingly  as  the  ftiorning  had  been  bright  or  cloudy, 
or  a  slight  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  &c. ;  and  this  hot  soil  of  the  Chi- 
lian downs,  which  in  sunimer  is  twice  as  warm  as  the  atmosphere,  nou- 
rishes in  the  more  shallow  spots  a  great  number  of  interesting  plants, 
among  which  the  botanist  is  much  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  Alesem- 
bryanthemum,  a  singularly  formed  representative  of  the  Flora  of  Africa, 
and  the  only  species  of  that  very  numerous  genus  that  occurs  in  the 
New  World,     *      ♦     *      The  beach,  composed  of  very  fine  sand, 
being  moistened  by  the  sea  and  become  hard,  is  equal  to  the  best  gravel 
walks  in  a  garden.     But  the  incautious  wanderer  is  exposed  to  great 
embarrassment,  if  not  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  moon  he  sets  out 
just  when  the  sea  again  begins  to  swell,  and  every  fresh  wave  rolls  some 
fathoms  further  over  the  flat  coast,  when  even  with  the  utmost  speed 
no  hope  of  escape  remains.     Though  there  is  not  the  same  danger  of 
inevitable  destruction  as  on  the  treacherous  sand-banks  of  the  Scottish 
coast,  yet  the  only  alternative  here  is  to  ascend  the  downs,  and  to 
pursue  his  painful  journey,  while  at  every  step  he  sinks  knee-deep  into 
the  burning  sand.    Such  expeditions,  however,  often  unexpectedly  lead 
us  upoa  rare  animals,  which  amply  compensate  for  all  our  troubles. 
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The  beach  is  animated  by  many  remarkable  birds :  litde  dwarf  barkers^ 
(scolapetx  totantu)^  brown  as  the  sand  on  which  they  run  in  a  straight 
line,  always  assembled  in  small  coveys,  which  move  sociably  near  each 
other  in  the  same  direction,  and  would  escape  the  eye  of  the  fowler  did 
not  their  rapid  motion  draw  his  attention,  when  an  approaching  wave» 
which  they  dexterously  avoid,  compels  them  to  flight.  An  Himantopus 
(H.  nigricoUis  fYie\\.)t  very  like  that  of  Europe,  stands  quite  solitary,  but 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  after  the  little  marine  animals  which  every 
wave  leaves  behind,  and  which  the  active  gulls  often  snap  up  before  he, 
moving  slowly  and  apparently  with  difficulty,  can  reach  his  intended 
prey.  Innumerable  small  crabs  live  in  cylindrical  excavations  in  the 
sand,  and,  as  the  tide  approaches,  watch  for  their  share  of  the  booty 
brought  by  the  waves,  while  they  themselves  are  threatened  by  the 
long-legged  cranes,  which,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  pursue  with  extra-* 
ordinary  eagerness  the  Crustacea,  and  in  general  all  marine  animals. 
But  the  bird  cannot  get  one  of  these  crabs  except  by  rapid  flight,  and 
even  the  diligent  naturalist  does  not  obtain  them  without  digging  in  the 
sand ;  for  the  smallest  trembling  of  the  ground  under  the  foot,  even  the 
shadow  of  a  person  approaching,  warns  the  little  animal  of  its  danger^ 
and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  it  retreats  into  its  hole.  Swarms  of 
little  fish  purposely  suffer  themselves  to  be  brought  by  every  wave  far 
upon  the  beach,  and  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  the  sport,  for  they  are  so 
quick  and  so  attentive,  that  you  may  attempt  in  vain  to  catch  a  single 
one,  or  to  intercept  a  number  in  their  retreat  with  tlie  receding  wave. 
The  grave  herons  alone  contrive  to  deceive  them  by  their  fixed  atti- 
tude, which,  at  a  favourable  moment,  is  interrupted  by  an  almost  con- 
vulsive motion,  and  brings  death  to  one  of  the  poor  dupes.  Between 
the  high  sand-hills  there  is  a  remarkable  bird  of  prey,  an  owl  which 
pursues  its  victims  only  in  the  day-time,  and  builds  nests  under  ground 
with  no  inconsiderable  skill.  It  has  a  most  singular  look  in  the 
bright  mid-day  sun,  for  its  large  semi-globular  eyes  seem  scarcely 
calculated  to  bear  sucH  intense  rays  of  light.  It  looks  stedfastly  at  the 
fowler  who  attempts  to  approach,  and  remains  quietly  sitting  on  the 
ground,  for  it  is  never  seen  upon  a  tree ;  even  when  closely  pursued,  as 
if  teazing  and  inviting,  it  utters  a  whistling  cry  and  flies  but  a  few  steps; 
but  the  pursuer  soon  perceives  the  error  of  his  supposition,  that  it  can- 
not see  by  day.  In  vain  he  attempts  to  approach ;  it  vigilantly  watches 
the  enemy,  and  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  ground  which 
is  of  the  same  colour  as  itself,  till  at  length,  tired  of  the  sport,  it  sud- 
denly disappears  in  one  of  the  hollows  witl^ which  it  has  filled  the  sandy 
declivity.  The  many  kinds  of  mice,  which  the  Chilian  peasant  calls 
lauckaSf  and  the  degu,  a  pretty  animal,  resembling  a  North  American 
dwarf  squirrel,  seem  frequently  to  be  the  food  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  birds  of  prey  on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  *  *  *  There  are 
doubtless  many  unknown  small  quadrupeds  in  these  lonely  tracts  on 
the  shore.  An  animal  of  tliis  kind,  the  cucurrito  of  the  Chilians,  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  inquirers,  who  have  often  visited  the  more  acces- 
sible parts  of  Chili.  1  was  obliged  to  have  a  little  dog  many  hours 
watching  by  night  on  the  solitary  downs^  and  wading  ithrough  a  broad 
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rirer  at  xnidmght,  in  order  to  obtain  some  specimens.  The  cucurrito, 
80  called  on  account  of  its  grunting,  which  resembles  that  of  a  hedge- 
hog, very  nearly  resembles  the  African  species  of  bathyergus,  and 
tends  to  confirm  the  observation  which  every  where  forces  itself  upon 
you  in  Chili,  that  there  is  an  undeniable  affinity,  a  kind  of  family  like- 
ness, between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  the  southern  point 
of  Africa  and  Chili,  and  even  of  New  Holland.  The  body  measures 
little  more  than  six  inches,  but,  though  of  such  diminutive  size,  it  is 
extremely  quarrelsome.  Perhaps  these  animals  are  as  desperate  in 
their  combats  under  ground  as  the  European  mole,  for  half  of  those 
which  were  taken  with  so  much  trouble,  were  mutilated — one  wanted 
a  foot,  and  the  shining  black  silky  coat  of  another  was  covered  with 
scarcely  healed  scars,  caused  by  bites,  inflicted  by  two  ill-shaped  pro- 
jecting ivory-like  fore-teeth,  which  distinguish  the  animal  at  first  sight. 
**  fietween  the  downs,  which  extend  beyond  the  promontory  of 
Quintero,  there  are,  along  the  sea-coast,  many  low  lagoons,  some  of 
which  are  of  very  considerable  extent.  Even  at  a  distance,  you  see  an 
immense  number  of  marsh  and  water-fowl,  but,  above  all,  the  noble 
swan»  countless  flocks  of  which  cover  these  brackish  waters.  It  is 
snow-white,  excepting  the  head  and  neck,  of  a  brilliant  black.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  on  one  of  these  lagoons,  a  quarter  of  a  square 
league  in  extent,  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  were  proudly  swim- 
ming about,  which  I  could  easily  calculate  by  counting  some  hundreds 
of  the  nearest." 

The  favourable  season  on  the  coast  having  passed  over  rapidly 
in  uninterrupted^  but  well  rewarded,  exertions.  Dr.  Poeppig  ven- 
tured on  a  visit  to  the  Andes  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  relation  of  which, 
though  interesting  as  a  whole,  does  not  present  any  thing  that  can 
be  conveniently  detached,  unless  it  were  an  account  of  Christmas- 
day  at  Aconcagua,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  country  towns  in 
the  interior  of  Chili.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 828,  our 
traveller  set  out  with  the  intention  of  going  to   Mendoza :   in 
crossing  a  narrow  and  very  rapid  river,  two  of  the  mules  lost  their 
footing  and  were  carried  away  by  the  current;  the  author  himself 
escaped  by  leaping  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream :  but 
^ith  the  mules  that  were  drowned  he  lost  a  small  but  select  travel- 
ling library,  his  instruments,  many  little  articles  very  indispensable 
to  a  naturalist,  numerous  designs  and  drawings,  and  part  of  his 
collections.    This  unfortunate  accident  defeated  the  plan  of  going 
to  Mendoza,  and  the  traveller  returned  to  Valparaiso,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  January;  and,  the  whole  plan  of  the  journey 
having  been  thwarted  by  the  loss,  there  remained  no  alternative 
but  to  wait,  at  not  too  great  a  distance  from  the  coast,  for  the 
arrival  of  other  instruments,  &c.  from  Europe,  to  replace  those 
which  were  lost.    Having  no  inducement  to  remain  in  Valparaiso, 
our  author  resolved  to  visit  the  southiern  part  of  Chili,  and  sailed 
QUthe  SOth  of  January  for  Talcahuano,  where  he  spent  the  winter, 
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only  making  occasional  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country. 
The  indications  of  the  return  of  spring,  which  in  these  southern 
provinces  resembles  the  finest  months  in  Europe,  summoned  him 
to  extend  his  researches;  and  the  unknown  interior  of  the  province 
of  Concepcion  appeared  to  promise  an  ample,  though  dangerous, 
harvest.  A  war  was  at  that  time  raging  with  horrors  unknown  in 
Europe.  He  left  Talcahuano  on  the  30th  of  October,  intending 
to  fix  his  head-quarters  during  the  second  summer  in  the  village  of 
Antuco,  the  furthest  inhabited  place  towards  the  East;  and  the 
following  is  the  author's  animated  description  of  the  approach  to 
that  village,  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  Indians,  and  his  account  of 
the  volcano  of  the  same  name, 

"  During  a  fine  close  rain,  which  added  to  the  gloom  of  the  scenery, 
we  descended  the  last  mountain  and  approached  the  small  fortified 

.  village  of  Yumbel,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  boundless  plain,  and 
was  the  goal  of  our  third  day's  journey.  A  very  strange  sight  pre- 
sented itself  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  gate,  which  had  no  doors  to 
it.  Hundreds  of  half  naked  coppercoloured  Pehuenche  Indians  sur- 
rounded my  little  party  with  savage  yells,  and  seemed  inclined  to  con- 
sider my  baggage  as  fair  booty.  Many  demands  were  made  in  a 
language  I  bad  never  heard,  and  the  courage  to  commit  violence, 
which,  under  other  circumstances  might  have  failed  them,  in  the  centre 
of  a  Chilian  village,  was  compensated  by  a  degree  of  intoxication 
bordering  on  frenzy.  This  attack  might  easily  have  been  attended  by 
serious  consequences,  as  my  resolute  guides  during  the  skirmish  toot 
to  their  arms.  A  couple  of  dragoons  fortunately  came  up  at  this 
moment  and  rescued  us  from  the  hands  of  the  savage  mob.  The  com- 
mander of  the  fortress,  as  it  is  called,  received  us  with  great  politeness, 
and  procured  us  quarters  in  an  empty  house,  an  attention  for  which 
we  were  grateful,  as  the  following  day,  being  the  festival  of  All  Saints, 
we  were  obliged  to  remain  at  Yumbel. 

"  Towards  evening  I  visited,  in  company  with  some  Chilian  ojfficers, 
the  caziques  of  the  Pehuenche  Indians,  whose  first  reception  of  us 
was  so  alarming.  They  were  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of 
the  crowd,  under  the  projecting  roof  of  the  old  guard-house,  but  not 
on  that  account  free  from  the  importunity  of  their  dependents,  to 
whom  they  were  but  little  inferior  in  dronkenness.  One  part  of  them 
were  lying  almost  naked,  stretched  round  the  fire,  and  sleeping  away 
the  eilects  of  their  brutish  excesses,  while  the  others  were  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  themselves  to  the  same  state.  They  had  as  little  need 
of  drinking  vessels  as  of  any  other  preparation,  to  make  this  what 
they  considered  a  festive  banquet.  In  the  centre  of  their  circle  they 
had  scooped  out  shallow  holes  in  the  ground,  put  a  sheepskin  into  them 
and  filled  them  with  wine.  There  were  always  some  at  these  wells  of 
delight,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  and  drinking  till  they  were 
seized  with  the  wished-for  stupefaction.  Only  one  cazique,  who  in 
the  sequel  was  of  great  service  to  me  at  Autuco,  seemed  to  have  been 
more  moderate^  and  received  us  with  the  rude  haughtiness  of  a  savagCi 
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because  the  republic  bad  been  obliged  to  solicit  his  assistance.  We 
could  make  nothing  of  this  obstinate  and  stupid  being,  till  one  of  the 
Chilian  officers  reminded  him  of  the  warlike  deeds  of  his  youth. 
Upon  this  the  blood-thirsty  nature  of  the  rude  and  revengeful  nomade 
instantly  took  fire — ^he  threw  off  the  restraint  imposed  on  him  by  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language^  and  entered  upon  a 
long  recital  of  his  murders,  in  the  rude-sounding  tones  of  his  own 
language.  The  interpreter  was  no  longer  able  to  follow  him,  and  I 
wiUinffly  spared  him  the  translation  of  such  details.  The  favour  of 
the  chief  was  purchased  by  a  present  of  tobacco,  indiso,  and  salt; 
and  he  probably  considered  it  as  a  token  of  his  good- will  that  he  pro- 
mised, if  I  would  accompany  him  on  one  of  his  excursions,  to  afford 
me  an  opportunity  of  shooting  Moluches,  a  hated  Indian  tribe,  to  my 
hearths  content,  A  glance  at  him  and  his  associates,  who  had  just 
killed  a  horse,  and,  before  partaking  of  it,  daubed  themselves  with  its 
warm  blood,  gave  no  very  pleasing  prospects  of  a  summer  which  I 
should  have  to  pass  among  such  barbarians,  and  in  a  great  measure  in 
dependence  on  their  will.  These  were  not  the  heroes  of  Ercilla,  and 
though  we  would  allow  ample  scope  for  the  poetic  licence  of  the  Spa- 
nish poet,  the  originals  fell  disgustingly  short  of  the  portrait.  Yet 
the  friendship  which  the  chief  showed  to  the  Huinca  (an  equivocal 
word  for  a  European,  and  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  mob  of 
Chili,)  had  this  one  advantage, — ^that  the  Indians  ever  afterwards 
treated  me  with  a  degree  of  respect.  This  body  of  Pehuenches, 
which  consisted  of  some  hundreds,  had  come  from  Antuco  to  Yumbel, 
to  receive  the  customary  presents  of  the  republic,  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  a  new  expedition  against  Pincheira,  and  had  been 
entertained  at  the  public  expense  with  a  drinking-bout,  which  lasted 
two  days.  No  confidence  however  can  be  placed  in  such  allies,  on 
which  account  the  inhabitants  of  Yumbel  were  under  arms,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  small  army  had  been  stationed  here.  As  soon  as 
the  money  had  been  paid  down,  and  all  the  wine  drunk,  the  savage 
horde  took  their  departure. 

**  Yumbel  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ercilla.  As  a  fortified  place,  it  is  one  of  the  chain  of 
forts  by  which  the  Spanish  government  endeavoured  to  protect  the 
eountry  against  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  savages,  af^er  all  the  white 
colonies  in  the  country  of  the  Indians  had  been  destroyed,  and  a 
barrier  became  absolutely  necessary.  Situate  at  the  commencement 
of  a  wide  plain,  it  does  not  seem  calculated  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
an  enemy;  but  the  Indians,  it  appears,  never  leave  a  fort  on  the  flank 
or  in  their  rear. 

**  At  noon  the  houses  were  filled  with  provisions,  which  w^re  sent  to 
us  from  all  quarters,  though  every  visiter  brought  presents  of  poultry, 
eggs,  and  fruit.  However,  this  abundance  was  not  unwelcome,  for 
the  caciques  of  the  Pehuenches  likewise  paid  us  a  visit,  and  their 
assurance  of  continued  friendship  and  faithful  protection,  while  we 
remained  on  the  frontiers,  was  well  worth  a  liberal  distribution  of  our 
stores,    The  boracbios  were  concealed  by  the  advice  of  the  Chilians, 
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and  if  anything  might  have  displeased  our  brown  ^ests  it  was  th» 
caution  that  was  observed  in  the  distribution  of  a  considerable  quantity 
o£  brandy.  They  left  us  towards  evening,  with  the  peculiar  savage 
howl,  without  which  they  neither  take  the  field  nor  set  out  on  a  jour* 
ney.  The  inhabitants  of  Yumbel  urged  us  to  proceed  to  the  frontier 
of  the  Andes.  The  circumstances  were  not  very  inviting,  for  many 
fbgitive  families  had  arrived,  and  the  warlike  spirit  and  common 
hatred  of  the  Indians  to  their  white  neighbours  had  already  bcea 
manifested  in  no  equivocal  manner.  The  southern  frontier  was  de* 
fenceless,  and  though  the  Chilian  army  was  assembling  about  Chillafti 
such  a  spirit  prevailed  in  it,  that  it  was  as  likely  to  march  to  Santiago, 
in  order  to  effect  a  new  revolution,  as  to  turn  against  the  Indiana. 
Such  conflicting  reports  had  been  spread  for  some  months  that  it 
seemed  useless  to  pay  any  regard  to  them.  The  journey  could  not  be 
delayed,  and  though  the  danger  was  great,  yet  I  could  not  but  be 
tempted  by  the  hope  of  a  rich  reward  in  the  extraordinary  regions  of 
the  loftiest  Andes.  A  naturalist  who,  in  travelling  in  the  interior  of 
South  America,  would  suffer  himself  to  be  deterred  by  the  probability 
of  danger,  would,  in  fact,  have  a  very  narrow  field  for  his  exertions." 
"  Late  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  end  of  the  dreary  plain  of 
Antuco,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  a  fertile  spot  overgrown  with 
high  grass.  The  moon  had  risen  above  the  snowy  plains  of  the 
Andes ;  the  streams  of  lava  shone  brilliantly  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
volcano ;  and  all  was  still,  till  the  noise  of  a  great  multitude  made  us 
all  at  once  aware  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucapel  and  indicated 
that  some  unusual  event  had  taken  place  there.  In  fact  we  found 
the  inhabitants  in  the  utmost  despair,  as  they  were  in  momentary 
expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  marauding  tribe  of  the  Moluches, 
who  were  said  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  upper  Biobio— women 
and  children  were  lamenting,  while  the  men  were  hastily  loading  their 
horses  with  their  little  property,  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  though  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  finding  their  village  reduced  to  ashes  on  their 
return.  Only  a  few  men,  confident  in  the  fleetness  of  their  steeds> 
resolved  to  wait  till  the  last  moment  and  not  follow  their  families  till 
the  blood-thirsty  horde  had  actually  made  their  appearance.  It 
seemed  more  advisable  to  imitate  their  example,  than  to  go  back  all 
the  way  to  Yumbel.  Under  cover  of  a  neighbouring  wood,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  off  our  mules  and  baggage,  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  fresh  horse.  The  Chilians  encamped  in  the  centre 
of  the  village — for  none  ventured  to  remain  in  (heir  dwellings,  where 
they  could  hot  so  soon  be  aware  of  the  approaching  danger.  It  was 
indeed  a  melancholy  encampment — little  was  said,  and  the  cheerful 
guitar  was  for  once  laid  aside — the  peasants  sat  in  gloomy  despon- 
dency round  the  small  watchfire,  the  reflection  of  which  showed,  in 
their  careworn  features,  the  traces  of  the  misery  which  this  destructive 
war  has  for  many  years  inflicted  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers. 
The  midnight  stillness  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  dismal  song,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  expressive  silence.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  us  there  was  an  encampment  of  about  twenty  Pehuenches, 
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who  had  bidierto  remained  unobserved.    Near  the  fire,  and  supported 
against  the  old  trunk  of  a  weeping  niayte,  reclined  a  captive  Indian, 
painted  with  white  streaks,  which  had  been  traced  upon  his  dark  skin 
with  horrid  fidelity,  in  imitation  of  a  human  skeleton.     The  rest  were 
seated  in  a  circle  in  gloomy  silence ;  with  their  horses  ready  saddled 
behind  them,  and  their  long  lances  fixed  in  the  ground  by  their  side. 
The  prisoner  re-commenced  his  song,  but  none  replied,  for  it  was  his 
farewell  to  life — ^his  death-song — as  he  had  been  doomed  to  die  the 
next  morning  by  the  hand  of  his  guards.     During  a  fit  of  intoxication 
he  had  killed  a  member  of  another  family,  and,  being  the  last  descend- 
ant of  an  extirpated  race,  and  too  poor  to  pay  the  fine  in  arms  and 
cattle, .  his  life  was  irrecoverably  forfeited  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
relations,  according  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  this  people.     I  left  the 
camp  of   these  Indians,  whose  vicinity  could  only  excite  unpleasant 
feelings  \.   and  ascended  a  hill  which  rose  close  to  the  unfortunate 
village.     Here,  on  a  level  rock,  I  watched  for  some  time,  holding  the 
reins  of  my  horse  in  one  hand  and  my  gun  in  the  other,  as  we  mi^ht 
every  instant  expect  the  dreaded  attack.     About  midnight,  the  wmd 
bore  along  the  distant  sound  of  the  trampling  of  horses,  followed  by 
loud  yells,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  whole  village  was  in  motion.     The 
Chilians  and  Indians  fled  into  the  dark  woods, — but  the  war-cries  soon 
announced  them  to  be  allied  Pehuenches,  who  belonged  to  the  troop 
that  had  left  Yumbel  on  the  preceding  day,  and  who  brought  good 
tidings.     The  watch-fires  instantly  blazed  up,  and  all  thronged  round 
the  messengers,  who  reported  with  wild  gestures  that  they  had  unex-* 
pectedly   come   upon   the    approaching  Moluches,   whom   they   had 
defeated,  and  that  they  were  now  hastening  to  Chilian  to  spread  the 
news  of  victory  and  receive  the  customary  presents.     In  confirma- 
tion of  their  statement,  they  rolled  along  at  our  feet  some  bloody 
heads,  whose  savage  features  fixed  in  death  had  a  most  terrific  appear- 
and.    The  horrid  trophies  were  received  with  a  loud  yell  of  joy — the 
Chilians  collected  their  concealed  property,  and  a  disgusting  bacchanal 
ensued.     Sick  at  heart  from  the  repeated  sight  of  these  cruelties,  I 
retired  into  the  wood ;  the  exhaustion  both  of  mind  and  body  rendered 
any  convenient  resting  place  superfluous,  and  I  sought  in  the  arms  of 
sleep  forge tfulness  of  the  events  of  the  past  day." 

The  defeat  of  the  Moluches  had  probably  ensured  the  safety 
of  the  country  for  some  weeks  to  come,  and  the  travellers  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey,  after  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  provisions,  which  they  should  want  during  tnelr 
stay  in  Antuco  for  the  summer. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Antuco  were  in  a  state  of  general  consternation^ 
and  had  been  through  the  summer  in  a  suspense  which  made  their 
state  truly  pitiable.  Being  situated  on  the  extreme  frontier,  destitute 
of  any  public  defence,  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  the  formidable 
Attacks  of  the  large  predatory  hordes^  which,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
brothers  Pincheira,  were  spreading  inconceivable  desolation^  at  one 
time  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  then  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
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the  beautiful  Chili,  However  scanty  the  property,  it  was  suflScient  to 
allure  these  ruthless  hordes ;  but  this  loss  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  slaughter  of  their  victims,  and  the  cruel  slavery  to  which  the 
women  and  children,  whose  lives  alone  they  spared,  were  condemned. 
No  one  could  tell  what  blood-thirsty  bands  were  concealed  in  the 
uninhabited  Cordillera  on  the  other  side  of  the  volcano,  and  from  the 
undefended  defiles  there  might  pour  down,  at  any  time,  torrents  of 
brown  Indians,  and  brutalized  white  criminals,  who,  as  leaders  of  the 
hordes,  by  their  malice,  calculating  cruelty,  and  thirst  of  revenge, 
aggravated  in  the  most  frightful  manner  the  danger  arising  from  the 
mere  love  of  pillage  of  the  Indians.  The  country-people  carefully 
concealed  their  little  property  in  the  woods,  and  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve two-fold  caution  when  the  moon  was  getting  to  the  full ;  for  at 
that  season  they  were  more  liable  to  an  attack  from  the  Indians. 
Every  evening  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  wretched  huts,  and  pass 
the  night  on  some  neighbouring  mountain,  which  was  inaccessible  to 
horsemen ;  and  it  was  melancholy  to  see  the  procession  of  women, 
laden  with  heavy  burdens,  and  leading  their  children  by  the  hand, 
ascend  the  steep  rocky  wall,  uncertain  whether  the  morning  sun  might 
not  rise  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  peaceful  village.  The  incon- 
siderable garrison  was  unable  to  defend  the  place,  and,  when  threatened 
by  danger,  shut  itself  up  in  the  small  wooden  fortress ;  and  the  height 
of  summer,  and  consequently  of  their  danger,  also,  was  close  at  hand 
before  the  government  did  any  thing  for  their  protection.  Quite 
defenceless,  and  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  an  attack  from  law7 
less  banditti  and  Indians,  the  people"  of  Antuco  were  a  prey  to  perpe- 
tual terror ;  and  the  frequent  reports,  and  false  alarms,  embittered  their 
existence  to  a  degree  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  European  to  conceive, 
who  lives  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  laws,  and  knows  these 
dangers  only  from  hearsay.  My  occupations  did  not  permit  me  to 
make  these  nocturnal  migrations,  and  nothing  remained  for  me  but  a 
vigorous  self-defence  in  case  of  attack.  My  house  was  open  on  every 
side,  and,  being  covered  with  tiles,  could  not  be  easily  set  on  fire ;  we 
^lade  embrasures  in  the  walls,  enclosed  them  with  a  light  palisade,  and,' 
to  our  stock  of  ready  loaded  pistols  the  kind  attentions  of  the  general 
of  the  southern  army  added  a  dozen  muskets  and  a  box  of  cartridges. 
The  Indian  will  not  easily  venture  an  attack  where  he  expects  a  reso- 
lute defence ;  and,  as  two  peasants,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  use 
pf  6re-arms,  were  ready  to  pass  the  night  in  our  little  fortress,  and 
preferred  fighting  to  an  uncertain  safety  in  flight,  our  garrison  in- 
creased to  four  men,  who,  under  such  circumstances,  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  defend  themselves  during  the  few  hours  that  an 
attack  generally  lasts.  In  times  of  particular  danger,  we  kept  alter- 
nate watch  during  the  night ;  that,  if  apprized  of  their  approach  by 
the  trampling  of  the  enemy's  horses,  we  might  have  time  to  take  our 
posts.  Providence,  however,  protected  us,  for  while  danger  was 
everywhere  approaching,  and  the  hostile  bands  were  within  a  few  miles 
of  us,  circumstances  apparently  accidental  induced  them  to  turn  back, 
and  the  little  village  of  Antuco  was  this  year  happily  spared. 
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"  The  valley  of  Antuco,  which  comprehends  the  highest  point  of  the 
Southern  Andes,  extends  from  east  to  west,  is  about  seven  leagues 
long,  not  very  broad  in  any  part,  and  divided  into  two  very  nearly 
equal  portions  by  the  river  Laya.     At  its  lower  extremity  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  chain  of  hills  from  the  plain  of  Yumbel  and  Los  Angelos ; 
towards  the  east  it  rises  abruptly,  contracts,  and  is  in  this  direction 
almost   entirely  enclosed   by  the   broad  base  of  the  volcano,  there 
being  barely  space  between  it  and  the  opposite  ridge  for  a  rapid  stream 
and  a  narrow   defile  which  leads  into   the  country  of  the  Indians. 
Many  parts  of  the  soil  are  not  worth  cultivating,  as  it  is  covered  with 
volcanic  rock,  and  resembles  the  dry  bed  of  a  river ;  but  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  plains  at  their  foot,  answer  their  high  reputa- 
tion for  extraordinary  fertility.    In  some  places  they  exhibit  terraces 
one  above  another,  and  present  natural  meadows  in  the  midst  of  beau- 
tiful mountain-woods,  where  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  proves  the 
richness  of  the  soil ;  streams  everywhere  rush  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  above  their  verdant  summits  tower  the  lofly  peaks  covered 
with  everlasting  snow.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  the 
mountains  are  so  high  that  it  takes  several  hours  to  ascend  the  bold 
rocky  summit  of  the  Pico  de  Pilque.     Still  further  up  the  valley,  their 
colossal  height  increases,  till  the  indented  glacier  of  the  Silla  Veluda 
and  the  black  cone  of  the  volcano  close  the  wonderful  picture.     The 
village  itself  has  a  most  picturesque  appearance,  for  it  leans  against  a 
lofty  ridge,  which  is  crested  with  a  magnificent  forest  of  beech  trees. 
There  is  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  botanizing  on  a  bright  morning 
in  summer  on  these  trackless  heights  :  the  endless  variety  of  beautiful 
Alpine  plants  fills  the  botanist  with  enthusiasm ;  the  majestic  prospect 
of  the  snow-crowned  Andes  refreshes  the  eye  of  the  wearied  traveller, 
who  reposes  beneath  the  shade  of  trees  of  extraordinary  size;  and  the 
atmosphere  has  a  purity  which  seems  to  render  him  more  capable  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life  and  despising  its  dangers.     But  the  most 
splendid  and  ever-novel  object  in  the  landscape  is  the  volcano,  which 
is  a  few  leagues  from  the  village,  and,  not  being  concealed  by  any  of 
the  smaller  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  perpetually  in  sight. 
We  are  never  weary  of  observing   the  various  phenomena  which  it 
presents,  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  manifold  refraction  of  light,  at 
others  by  the  mighty  convulsions  which  agitate  its  interior.     Some- 
times a  thick  volume  of  smoke  issues  from  its  crater,  like  an  enormous 
black  column,  which  by  an  inconceivable  force  is  impelled  with  greater 
rapidity    than    a    cannon-ball    into  the     blue    sky;    at    others,    a 
small  white  cloud  gently  curls  upwards  out  of  the  crater,  with  scarcely 
any  perceptible  motion,  which  indicates  the  tranquillity  that  prevails 
within.     At  any  time  of  the  day,  the  appearance  of  this  mountain  is 
new  and  varied,  but  it  is  most  interesting  when  the  sun  is  rising  behind 
it,  and  illumines  its  well-defined  outline,  or  when  enveloped  in  the  ra- 
diance of  the  evening  sun,  long  after  it  has  left  Antuco  in  shade. 
Bven  amid  the  storms  which  are  often  spread  round  its  base,  while  the 
sky  in  the  lower  valley  is  serene  and  untroubled^  it  still  remains  grand 
And  beautiful. 
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**  At  night,  when  shrouded  with  thick  clouds,  it  is  rendered  visihleby 
the  brilliant  fire  which  constantly  issues  from  its  mouth,  and  which 
seems  to  penetrate  the  lower  strata  o£  the  atmosphere.  The  heat  of 
summer,  mdeed,  dissolves  the  snowy  mantle  with  which  winter  has  in** 
vested  it,  but  a  passing  stortn,  which  never  extends  to  the  lower  groimds, 
covers  it,  even  in  the  warm  month  of  January,  with  a  sheet  of  silver. 
We  are  never  tired  of  watching  the  moment  when  the  departing  day« 
light  renders  the  glowing  streams  of  lava  visible.  A  solitary  speck  of 
fiery  red  begins  to  sparkle ;  it  is  followed  by  others,  and  suddenly  the 
light,  like  a  running  fire,  communicates  to  the  long  streams,  which,  in 
some  places  singly,  and  in  others  variously  intersected,  carry  down 
from  the  crater  to  the  base  new  masses  of  lava,  which  continue  their 
brilliant  career  till  they  are  eclipsed  by  the  more  powerful  light  of 
the  morning  sun.  In  the  months  of  November  and  December,  when 
the  air  is  quite  free  from  the  dry  fog,  we  sometimes  enjoy  a  very  rare 
but  truly  magical  spectacle.  When  a  passing  storm  has  covered  the 
volcano  with  fresh  pure  snow,  and  the  moon  happens  to  be  at  the  full, 
we  observe  at  the  sides  of  the  cone,  a  four-u)ld  light,  in  the  most 
wonderful  play  of  colours.  While  the  moon  is  still  low  in  the  horizon, 
and,  hid  behind  the  mountain,  strongly  marks  the  outlines  of  its  snow-- 
capped summit,  and  the  extreme  point  is  still  tinged  with  the  last 
beams  of  the  setting  sun,  a  calm  splendour  rises  majestically  from 
its  interior,  and  streams  of  lava  glow  on  the  western  side,  which  is  en« 
veloped  in  shade :  if  at  this  instant  light  clouds  cross  over  the  summit, 
the  scene  is  such  as  no  one  would  attempt  to  describe  in  words,  and  of 
which  the  greatest  painter  might  despair  of  giving  even  a  faint  resem- 
blance ;  for  whatever  grand  effect  the  light  of  the  moon,  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  snow,  of  the  volcanic-fire,  and  of  the  evening  sun,  can 
produce  singly,  are  here  united  in  one  magnificent  mid  unequallell 
whole.'* 

During  the  author's  residence  at  the  village  of  Antuco,-  which 
Is  not  yet  marked  upon  any  map,  he  made  many  excursions  in 
this  hitherto  unvisited  Alpine  country,  in  which,  though  there 
was  difficulty  enough  in  penetrating  through  the  forest,  you  may 
at  least  set  your  foot  to  the  ground  without  fear;  for  no  poison- 
ous serpent,  no  gigantic  stinging  ants,  no  concealed  enemy  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  inhabits  this  happy  region.  It  would  be 
useless  to  enumerate  all  the  plants  that  extend  to  the  highest 
summits  of  the  mountains.  No  one,  he  observes,  could  ever 
imagine  the  Alpine  Flora  of  Southern  Chili  to  be  so  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  so  tempting  to  the  connoisseur,  as  it  really  is.  All 
the  flowers  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland, 
which,  without  attaining  the  gigantic  size  of  the  tropical  climates, 
are  extremely  pleasing,  are  happily  united  in  the  vegetation  of  this 
part  of  the  Andes. 

"  The  Indians,  driven  from^  their  country,  had  settled  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antuco,  and  partly  in  the  most  remote  lateral 
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vaUeys.  Though  but  a  few  understood  Bome  words  of  Spanish,  the 
Araucanian  dialect,  which  they  use,  was  familiar  to  most  of  the  country 
people  and  to  my  servant ;  and  hence  my  intercourse  with  the  caciques 
was  not  interrupted.  Prudence  counselled  us  to  seek  the  favour  of 
these  demi-savages,  who  might  at  any  moment  become,  our  enemies, 
and,  being  a  people  whom  no  traveller  has  yet  described,  they  deserved 
that  attention ;  the  result  of  which  I  will  here  add.  The  Pehuenohe  is 
a  nomade,  differing  therein  very  much  from  the  Araucanians,  who, 
however,  like  him,  belong  to  the  same  branch  of  the  great  copper- 
coloured  or  Patagonian  race  of  America.  Constantly  roaming  about 
among  the  Andes,  he  appears  sometimes  as  a  herdsman,  with  no  pro* 
perty  but  his  cattle — sometimes  as  a  bold  robber,  who  in  time  of 
war  leaves  domestic  cares  to  the  women,  descends  into  the  plains,  and 
often  extends  his  destructive  excursions  to  the  very  gates  of  Buenos 
Ay  res,  where  he  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indian  of  the 
Pampas  J' 

The  author  gives  minute  details  of  their  mode  of  life,  which 
resembles  that  of  other  nomade  tribes,  and  especially  in  North- 
ern Asia,     Their  manners  are  like  those  of  most  savage  people* 
The  women  are  treated  like  slaves,  and  frequently  with  much 
cruelty.     The  Pehuenches  are  always  at  war  with  one  or  other 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes.     They  consider  it  as  the  greatest 
proof  of  military  skill  to  attack  the  enemy  in  some  unguarded 
point,  to  penetrate  into  the  open  country,  and  to  inflict  upon  the 
people  all  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  war.     They  manage  to  arrive 
by  night  near  the  frontier  place  which  they  have  doomed  to  de^ 
struction.     As  soon  as  morning  dawns,  they  rush  tumultuously, 
and  with  dreadful  yells,  into  the  defenceless  village,  and  the  inha- 
bitants rarely  have  time  to  fly.     The  scene  of  barbarity  and 
destruction  which  theti  begins  baffles  description.      Whatever 
appears  to  be  of  any  value  is  seized,  the  rest  destroyed,  the  herds 
driven  away,  the  men  and  youths  murdered  without  pity;  the  old 
women,  though  not  killed,  are  barbarously  treated ;  the  younger 
women  and  girls  carried  away  with  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  their 
country  again..    Lastly,  they  set  fire  to  the  wretched  huts,^  and 
the  fiend-like  assailants  hastily  retreat  amidst  the  flames,  and  over 
the  bloody  carcases  of  their  murdered  victims.     Less  than  two 
hours  are  sufficient  to  commence  and  finish  this  scene:  they 
vanish  as  suddenly  as  they  came,  and  the  lamentations  of  the 
few  inhabitants  who  have  escaped  alone  bear  witness  to  their 
d^ructive  visit. 

"  It  is  very  seldom  that  these  Indians  take  any  prisoners,  and 
every  one  fights  to  the  last  moment,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the 
niore  or  less  dreadful  fate  which  may  befall  him,  according  to  the 
humour  of  the  victors.  During  my  residence  at  Antuco,  a  military 
party,  wfaic^  |*eturned  fiom  the  Southern  Andes,  had  succeeded  in 
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capturing  a  chief  of  the  detested  tribe  of  the  Moluches.  The  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  was  destined  to  be  a  victim  to  their  vengeance,  and 
the  intervention  of  the  Chilian  commandant,  and  the  oner  of  con- 
siderable presents,  had  no  influence  over  the  incensed  Indians,  who, 
impatiently  waited  for  the  next  morning.  The  prisoner  looked  for- 
ward to  his  inevitable  fate  with  that  stupid  indifference  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  courage  of  the  hero.  The  man  who, 
more  than  half  degenerated,  h'as  never  experienced  the  happiness 
of  a  softer  feeling,  resigns  without  emotion  the  cheerless  boon  of  ex- 
istence. The  noise  of  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  triuipph  resounded 
throughout  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  a  large  circle  of  the  men 
and  all  the  women  assembled  before  the  fort.  The  prisoner  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a  smaller  circle,  composed  of  twenty  warriors,  each  armed 
with  his  long  lance.  Three  shallow  pits  had  been  dug  at  his  feet,  and 
a  short  stick  was  put  into  his  hand.  In  a  loud  voice  he  related  his 
deeds,  and  named  the  enemies  who  had  fallen  by  his  hand ;  and  as  he 
pronounced  each  name  he  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  stick,  which  he 
threw  into  one  of  the  pits  and  contemptuously  trampled  under  foot 
The  shouts  of  the  indignant  hearers  became  louder  and  louder,  and 
the  women,  transformed  into  furies,  answered  with  yells  and  screams 
to  every  new  name.  One  lance  after  the  other  was  lowered  and 
pointed  closer  and  closer  at  the  breast  of  the  scornful  enemy.  The 
last  piece  of  the  stick  was  dropped ;  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  all 
the  names  was  pronounced ;  and  at  the  same  instant  resounded  from 
a  hundred  throats  the  fearful  war-cry  of  the  Chibotoo.  Twenty 
lances  pierced  the  prisoner,  who  was  lifted  high  into  the  air,  and  then 
fell  dead  upon  the  ground." 

In  peace  the  Pehuenches  are  hospitable  to  strangers^  and 
always  give  a  good  reception  to  their  commercial  friends ;  but 
they  do  not  believe  themselves  bound  to  pay  any  regard  to  those 
who  are  not  recommended  to  them.  They  consider  the  robbery 
of  a  stranger,  often  accompanied  with  murder,  as  honourable  as 
Europeans  do  a  war  carried  on  according  to  the  law  of  nations. 
In  trade  they  are  honest,  and  disapprove  of  cowardly  theft  and 
cheating.  When  a  caravan  from  the  Isla  de  la  Laxa  arrived, 
after  eight  days'  journey,  in  the  land  of  the  Pehuenches,  it 
immediately  repaired  to  the  habitation  of  the  most  powerful 
cacique,  who  gave  notice  of  it  to  his  tribe.  Those  who  had  a 
mind  to  trade  flocked  from  all  the  valleys,  agreed  upon  the  price, 
and  took  the  goods  with  them.  The  day  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  the  Chilians  was  known,  and  there  never  was  an  instance  that 
the  debtors  kept  away  or  committed  any  fraud  in  their  mode 
of  payment. 

From  Antuco  our  traveller  returned  to  the  sea  coast.  The 
scenery  appeared  to  him  very  poor  and  prosaic  after  several 
months'  residence  amidst  the  magnificence  of  the  Andes.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  embark  in  the  first  vessel  for  Peru,  for 
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which  he  had  to  wait  some  weeksl  This  time  was  well  em* 
ployed  in  copying  out  his  botanical  journals,  and  in  packing  up 
his  collection^  of  which  he  kept  duplicates,  to  be  sent  by  a  dif- 
ferent ship,  not  choosing  unnecessarily  to  trust  the  fruits  of  such 
a  summer  to  a  single  vessel.  Though,  during  his  stay  in  the  deso- 
late and  depopulated  town  of  -Concepciou,  he  often  reflected 
with  regret  on  the  verdant  plains  and  airy  mountains  of  Antuco, 
he  found  a  compensation  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Henry  Rous,  the 
British  Consul,  a  very  well  informed  man,  who  treated  him  with 
every  mark  of  kindness  and  friendship.  He  sailed  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1829,  for  Callao,  on  board  the  English  brig  Catherine, 
the  captain  of  which  trusting  to  his  local  knowledge  ventured  to 
pass  through  the  Bocachica  of  Talcahuano;  and  he  reached  with- 
out accident  the  harbour  of  Callao,  not  much  pleased  with  the 
barren  and  desolate  appearance  of  the  Peruvian  coast. 

'^  A  flat  country,  gently  rising  towards  the  interior,  is  bounded  by 
a  whitish  streak  of  sand  along  the  coast,  on  which  is  situated  the  brown 
and  inhospitable-looking  port  of  Callao.     As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  not  a  tree  to  enliven  the  dreary  and 
•stony  surface,  not  a  scanty  patch  of  even  the  lowest  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  water,  without  a  constant  supply  of 
which  nothing  flourishes  here  except  succulent  saline  plants,  or  low 
and  thorny  shrubs,  which  at  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of  small 
yellow  patches.    Round  the  little  village  of  Bellavista  are  extensive 
tracts  of  dry  gravel,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  reeds  and  a  few 
other  plants,  which  are  cherished  by  the  inhabitants  with  extraordinary 
care.     Still  further  on,  with  a  dreariness  of  aspect  which  even  sur- 
passes that  of  the  foreground,  runs  the  low  rocky  outline  which  marks 
the  former  boundary  of  the  ocean.     The  towers  of  Lima,  beyond 
which  rises  the  gloomy  ridge  of  the  Andes,  alone  give  some  variety  to 
this  uninviting  landscape,  which  is  not  rendered  more  attractive  when 
the  sun  pours  down  his  rays  from  an  unclouded  sky.     All  the  glowing 
splendour  of  a  tropical  firmament  is  vain,  when  it  illumines  only  a  soil 
which  is  adorned  by  no  plant,  refreshed  by  no  stream,  which  has  been 
condemned  by  Nature  herself  to  everlasting  sterility,  which  even  human 
industry  cannot  remedy,  and  where  the  appearance  of  a  land  bird  is 
regarded  as  an  event.     The  whole  extent  of  country  which  stretches 
towards  the  north  and  south  retains  the  same  character  with  unchang- 
ing fidelity — only  where  a  scanty  stream  trickles  down  from  the  cleus 
of  the  Andes  and  irrigates  flat  valleys,  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants 
are  able,  with  immense  labour,  to  cultivate  this  ungrateful  soil." 

"  A  general  misfortune  would  be  the  drying  up  of  the  scanty 
streamlet  which  is  fed  by  the  mountain  snow,  and  of  which  the  very 
last  drop  is  used  for  refreshing  the  stony  fields.  But  we  are  scarcely 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  artificial  irrigation  which  is  necessarily  confined 
to  narrow  stripes,  when  we  are  again  upon  the  dreary  waste,  covered 
with  boulders,  or  with  hills  composed  of  a  very  light  white  drift  sand— 
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where  the  traveller  cannot  obuin  a  glass  ef  fresh  water  for  sereral 
days  together,  and  where  owing  to  the  frequent  chanffes  even  the 
native  guide  often  loses  his  way.  Only  diose  singular  succulent 
plants  cactus  and  tillandsia  are  to  be  seen.  Such  is  the  extreme 
aridity  of  the  soil,  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  we  still  find 
the  mummies  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 
They  were  interred  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  according  to  tradition  are 
the  remains  of  persons  who  caused  themselves  to  be  buried  alive  in 
the  sand  upon  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards.  The  fog  which 
hangs  for  six  months  over  the  country  is  considered  very  beneficial, 
and  though  at  the  most  it  attaches  itself  as  a  fine  mist  to  woollen 
clothing,  the  Limanese  call  it  aquaceroif  a  torrent.  If  the  tropical 
sun  poured  down  its  rays  upon  Peru  with  the  same  unclouded  lustre  as 
on  the  splendid  Brazil,  the  thirsty  land  would  long  since  have  been  con** 
verted  into  a  desert,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man  or  of  animals.  But 
a  heavy  rain  would  be  no  less  a  national  misfortune,  for  its  long  con- 
tinuance would  inevitably  destroy  even  the  largest  houses  in  Lima  ; 
the  roofs  of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  reeds.  If  in 
the  course  of  a  man's  life  such  an  event  as  .a  real  fall  of  rain  happens 
to  take  place  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  it  produces  an  indescribable  sensa- 
tion. Processions  parade  the  streets  to  implore  the  protection  of 
Heaven  for  their  endangered  city,  and  the  remembrance  of  such  a 
misfortune  is  long  preserved.  Even  with  the  utmost  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  country  like  this  would  be  unable  to  maintain  any  con- 
siderable population,  if  there  were  not  in  its  territory  some  more 
fertile  district,  from  which  it  may  supply  its  wants  by  mutual  exchange. 
The  Andes  of  Peru  almost  entirely  support  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast ;  for^  though  their  mean  height  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Chilian 
Cordilleras,  they  contain  valleys  or  plateaux,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
vicinity  to  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  enjoy  a  moderate  climate,  and 
are  very  fertile.  These  are  eagerly  sought  as  an  abode,  especiaUy  by 
the  Indians,  the  degenerate  descendants  of  those  mild  and  unwarlike 
people  who  once  obeyed  the  sceptre  of  the  Incas.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  climate  in  the  Andes,  and  the  number  of  objects  cultivated 
there  miffht  be  still  further  increased ;  for  many  useful,  hitherto  un- 
known plants  might  be  naturalized,  if  care  were  taken  to  ascertain  the 
locality  and  the  relative  proportions  of  atmospheric  heat  which  they 
require,  previously  to  their  being  transplanted.  But  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  country,  in  which  a  thousand  sources  of  future  wealth  are 
still  buried,  commences  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  second  chain  of 
the  Andes.  Here  are  plains  traversed  by  lower  hills,  covered  with 
an  ocean  of  foliage,  vying  in  beauty  with  the  climate  of  Chili,  but  &r 
surpassing  it  in  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  its  productions.  To 
these  join,  within  the  extensive  frontiers,  those  boundless  plains,  where 
gigantic  rivers,  which  roll  their  broad  waves  through  solitary  forests, 
are  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the  widely  scattered 
dwellings  of  a  very  scanty  population." 

Lima  has  suffered  much  from  the  Revolution|  besides  losing 
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the  m<H)OjM>ljr  of  a  considenible  trade  with  Chili  and  Upper  Peru, 
of  which  the  author  gives  some  interesting  particulars.  He  thus 
proceeds  : 

"  The  Revolution  affected  Lima  also  in  another  way.     A  great  num- 
ber of  people  were  suddenly  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  when 
political  animosity  bad  banished  tbe  most  opulent  nobles,  or  compelled 
tbem  to  live  in  retirement.   They  bad  given  employment  to  many  artists 
and  mechanics^  who  were  engaged  exclusively  on  works  of  luxury :  and 
from  this  period  too  may  be  dated  tbe  decline  of  many  branches  or  ma- 
nufacture, which  were  formerly  carried  to  great  perfection  $  for  instance, 
very  fine  embossed  work  in  gold  and  silver,  at  Guamanga  and  Lima, 
Many  private  fortunes  were  lost  during  the  intrigues,  for  which  the 
political  state  of  the  country  afforded  many  opportunities.    Tbe  perse- 
cutions and  the  legal  confiscations,  the  heavy  taxes,  and,  above  all,  the 
incapacity  of  a  people  addicted  to  luxury  and  pleasure  to  conform  to 
the  pressure  of  tbe  times  by  judicious  retrenchments, — have  immensely 
diminished  tbe  national  wealth.     Tinsel  splendour  indeed  still  prevails 
everywhere  in  Lima,  though  poverty  and  decline  are  but  too  evident  in 
both  domestic  and  public  arrangements.     The  times  are  now  gone  by 
when  a  Limanese  lady  of  the  higher  rank  was  obliged,  on  gala  days,  to 
wear  pearls  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  order  to  maintain  her  rank ;  and  tbe  riches  which  ^re  describe4 
with  so  much  astonishment  by  tbe  very  credible  Ulloa  have  disappearec} 
With  tbe  exhaustion  of  its  sources.     It  would  be  impossible  for  thena 
now,  as  they  once  did,  to  pave  a  street  with  bars  of  silver,  to  give  a  new 
viceroy  an  idea  of  tbe  treasures  of  the  country,  or  to  shoe  their  mules 
with  silver.      Nevertheless,  luxury  is  still  very^  prevalent  j  and  hence, 
after  a  short  stay,  we  form  no  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  Peruvian  families.     Creoles  of  all  countries  have  the 
weakness  to  attach  much  importance  to  outward  splendour,  and  even 
the  English  in  the  West  Indies  are  not  altogether  exempt  from  this  fail- 
ing.    But  in  Peru  this  has  been  carried  to  tbe  utmost  excess,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unhappy  predominance  of  the  coloured  races  and  the 
inbred  effeminacy  of  the  Whites.     The  contest  for  pre-eminence  betrays 
the  different  castes  into  the  most  boundless  extravagance — a  propensity 
which  commerce  enables  them  to  gratify,  as  every  ship  imports  some 
new  article  of  luxury,  which  they  eagerly  purchase,  and  then,  like  chil- 
dreiij  throw  aside.     The  far  celebrated  women  of  Lima  are  said  to 
exceed  all  limits  in  this  respect,  and  thus  to  revenge  themselves  on  their 
fathers  and  husbands,  who,  if  such  a  feature  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  picture  of  mismanagement,  are  the  most  passionate  gamblers  in 
America. 

'*  The  discontent  of  tlie  Wbites,  who  would  rather  renounce  many 
privileges  than  share  them  with  the  despised  lower  castes^  for  whom 
they  entertain  a  traditional  hatred — the  dissatisfaction  of  a  Iprge  party, 
who  forfeited  the  highest  object  of  the  happiness  of  the  white  Peruvians, 
titles  and  orders,  by  the  republican  equalization— military  oppression— 
poverty — increasing  demoralization  and  weakness, in  tbe  government,-^ 
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these  have  hitherto  heen  in  Peru  the  only  perceptible  consequences  of 
its  separation  from  the  mother  country.  Whatever  the  blessings  of 
freedom^  which  the  rest  of  the  Americans^  and  especially  thQ  people  of 
Chili,,  are  really  beginning  to  enjoy,  it  is  known  to  the  Peruvian  ooly 
from  the  paltry  rhymes  of  his  patriotic  songs.  The  Revolution  has 
overtaken  him  before  he  was  ripe  for  it,  and  the  moral  immaturity  of 
his  whole  life  makes  it  difficult  to  foresee  what  generation  will  at  length 
create  new  order  from  the  ruins  of  a  general  dissolution.'* 

When  the  author  embarked  for  Peru,  he  inteDded  to. visit 
Guayaquil^  and  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Choro  and  Esnieraldas,* 
but^  on  his  arrival  at  Lima^  he  found  this  to  be  impracticable. 
As  the  coasts  of  Peru  have  little  to  engage  the  naturalist,  to 
return  to  Chili  did  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use,  and  a  voyage 
to  the  East  Indies  was  necessarily  renounced  from  pecuniary 
considerations :  the  interior  of  Peru  appeared  to  o6Fer  the  only 
asylum,  where  he  might  continue  his  old  avocations  without  in- 
terruption, and  at  a  small  expense.  It  is  difficult  in  America  to 
obtain  information  respecting  distant  provinces,  even  of  the  same 
state.  Mr.  J.  F,  Scboltz,  however,  the  bead  of  one  of  the 
greatest  houses  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  gave  him  the  most 
friendly  aid. 

**  And  if,*'  says  he,  **  contrary  to  the  express  wish  of  this  worthy  Ger- 
man, his  name  is  here  publicly  mentioned,  it  is  from  a  sense  of  the  gra- 
titude which  he  amply  deserves,  as  the  promoter  of  a  difficult  enterprize, 
and  as  the  protector  of  a  traveller,  who,  without  recommendation  from 
any  government,  and  without  any  official  character,  commenced  his 
long  journey.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  permission  to  visit  the 
Amazons,  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  obtained.  He  afterwai'ds  libe- 
rated me  from  an  imprisonment,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  debar  me 
from  all  further  research;  and,  lastly,  procured  me  many  agrpeable 
hours  in  the  solitary  wildernesses  of  Maynas,  by  furnishing  mq  with 
letters  and  other  supplies.  Mr.  Sebastian  Martins,  an  Anglo-Portu- 
guese, the  proprietor  of  large  estates  on  the  Huallaga^  spoke  in .  high 
terms  of  that  country,  and  invited  me  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Cassapi  or 
Cuchero.  The  bare  mention  of  these  names,  celebrated  for  the  re- 
searches of  the  Spanish  botanists,  Ruiz,  Pavon^  and  Tafalla^  made  me 
decide  in  a  moment.  The  projected  visit  to  the  Peruvian  Andes  was 
changed  to  .a  long  residence  in  the  Cinchona  forests  of  Huanuco,  the 
navigation  of  the  rapid  Huallaga,  and  a  voyage  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  continent  upon  the  majestic  Amazons." 

We  would  most  willingly  dwell  at  some  length  on  tliis  part  of 
the  author's  journey,  but  the  space  allotted  to  us  will  allow  only 
some  extracts,  to  which  we  confine  ourselves  with  the  less  regret, 
as  we  cannot  but  hope  that  a  work  of  such  importatice  will  ap- 
pear in  an  Englisb  translation. 

^  A  few  leagues  from  Diezmo  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  of 
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the  Incas,  of  considerable  extent.     They  occupy  the  north  eastern 
angle  of  the  plain,   separated  by  a  low  and  stony  chain  of  hills  from 
the  Pampa  de   Cochamarca,    which   is  about    five   leagues   broad. 
The  road  passes  through  it,  and,  long  before  our  approach,  we  beheld 
with  impatience  the  widely  scattered  monuments  of  a  people  who,  in 
a  mon^  sense,  are  wholly  extinct.     The  Peruvians  call  it  Tambobamba 
(the  village  of  the  plain),  which,   supposing  it  were  the  only  one, 
would  be  insignificant  enough.    From  the  great  extent  of  this  scattered 
village,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  its  ancient  consequence.     Such  of 
the  bouses  as  are  still  left,  or  of  which  we  can  trace  the  remains,  lie 
scattered  without  any  seeming  regularity.     We  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish any  roads  or  streets ;  for  the  high  road,  which  has  been 
carried  through  it,  is  probably  of  very  recent  date.      The  detached 
buildings  are  pretty  equal  in  size,  and  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  small  intervals,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  each  was  surrounded 
by  a  court -yard.     This  very  s^me  style  of  building  is  still  followed  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Andes,  and  even  the  same  mode  of  erecting  the 
walls  has  continued  unchanged,  if  we  except  from  the  comparison  the 
greater  negligence  of  the  Peruvians  of  the  present  day.     The  walls  are 
built  in  a  circular  form,  are  from  thirty  to  forty  paces  in  their  outer 
circumference,  and  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height.     Even  allowing 
something  for  the  rubbish,  the  size  of  the  old  Peruvian  habitations  is 
very  inconsiderable ;  for  houses  of  ten  to  thirteen  paces  in  the  inner 
diameter,  with  a  wall  at  the  utmost  fourteen  feet  high,  are  certainly  no 
palaces.     We  must  not,  however,  expect,  at  an   elevation  of  ^500 
fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  meet  with  buildings   such  as 
Palmyra  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  astonished  European.    We  stand 
amid  the  ruins  of  a  people  who  were  unacquainted  with  iron,  who  were 
therefore  confined  to  the  use  of  copper,  and  sought  to  compensate  the 
want  of  mechanical  aids  by  untiring  perseverance.     The  materials 
of  which  the  walls  are  composed  are  taken  from  the  quarries  of  the  neigh- 
bouring chain  of  hills,  and,  though  by  no  means  of  a  durable  nature,  the 
builders  have  been  so  careful  in  the  selection,  that  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries has  made  but  little  impression  on  these  walls.    The  different  pieces 
are  accurately  fitted,  and  instead  of  mortar  are  cemented  together  by 
a  very  tough  kind  of  earth,  which  has  become  so  indurated,  that  no- 
thing but  the  pick-axe  of  the  superstitious  treasure-hunter  could  have 
wrenched  them  asunder.     The  most  remarkable  features  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  ruins  are  the  pointed  or  bell-shaped  roofs,  which  are 
composed  of  smaller  stones  embedded  in  indurated  clay.     Ulloa  says 
very  decidedly,  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Peruvians  roofed  their  houses — but  that  it  was  most  probable  they 
were  covered  with  flat  wooden  roofs,  as  no  trace  of  vaults  or  arches  has 
been  discovered  amid  the  ruins,  and  every  thing  indicated  that  the 
key-stooe  was  altogether  unknown  in  that  age.     The  few  remaining 
domes  of  the  roofs  of  Tambobamba  are  in  the  form  of  a  bell  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.     In  the  thatched  roof  of  the  modern  Indi- 
ans, we  trace  the  exact  imitation  of  these  ancient  buildings,  and  I  was 
told  that  the  use  of  cupolas  for  similar  small  Indian  buildings  is  still 
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very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  only  large  building  among  these  remains  sbotdd  have 
^en  partially  destroyed;  as  the  ignorant  people  imagined' thttt  it 
was  a  palace  of  King  Inca,  as  the  Peruvians  express  thems^^w'^j  ^d 
therefore  concluded  that  it  contained  hidden  treasures.  Thetn^iitlof 
digging  for  treasures  annually  destroys  in  Peru  many  ancient  "aftd^tfe- 
markable  remains,  which  would  probably  have  withstood  b^yfli-'thne 
and  climate  for  a  thousand  years.  Wherever  the  Peruvian  b^Kfilds 
tumuli  evidently  formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  an  ancient  building 
indicates  the  abode  of  an  exterminated  people,  he  immediately  suspects 
the  existence  of  the  guacas,  or  caverns,  which  were  filled  by  the  IntaSf 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and*  ibr- 
gotten  at  the  premature  death  of  these  chieftains,  who  had  buried 
them  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  chosen  any  persons  as  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  secret.  The  most  absurd  fables  have  been  invented, 
'  and,  according  to  a  tradition  coeval  with  the  conquest  of  this  city,  there  ' 
is  in  a  mountain  lake  near  Cuzco  a  gold  chain,  which  went  "twice 
round  the  market-place,  and  of  such  large  proportions  that  an  Indian 
could  with  difficulty  carry  a  jingle  link  of  it.  Many  persons  have 
ruined  themselves  by  vain  attempts  to  turn  aside  the  waters  6f  the 
lake.  These  failures  did  not  however  deter  others  from  roiling  si« 
milar  attempts,  and  only  three  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  to 
establish  a  company  in  Europe,  for  draining  a  lake  in  Cohimbittj-  in 
which  immense  treasures  were  said  to  have  been  buried.  EledtHcal 
phenomena  are  frequent  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  even  the  better 
informed  European  traveller  occasionally  beholds  strange  sights^  which 
have  something  awful  about  them,  when  seen  at  night  in  a  solilary  en- 
campment, far  removed  from  a  human  habitation.  But  the  Peruvian 
of  the  lower  class,  when  he  sees  a  silvery  lustre  glistening  throu^  the 
clouds  at  midnight  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  or  a  phospho- 
rescent light  shining  in  the  wooded  clefls  of  the  lower  Andes,  whidi  is 
a  very  common  phenomenon  in  the  Montana  of  Huanuco,  is  n^me- 
diatefy  persuaded  that  there  are  either  rich  veins  of  silver  ruhiling 
along  the  surface,  or  that  the  buried  treasures  of  the  Incas  invite' the 
bold  adventurer.  To  fit  him  for  such  an  enterprize  he  required  Itog 
previous  preparation,  and  the  observance  of  a  number  of  precatlitions^ 
Buch  as  only  a  diseased  imagination  can  invent.  Amid  innumerable 
ceremonies  and  customs,  many  of  which  border  on  criminaHty,  the 
treasure-seeker  begins  to  dig ;  if  upon  this  he  sees  fcnrms  that  seem 
to  mock  him,  he  turns  back  terrified,  and  is  perhaps  seised  with  ill- 
ness. This  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  when  we  learn  that  the  Chris- 
tian Peruvian,  before  the  commencement  of  his  nocturnal^  iabour« 
throws  himself  into  a  state  of  delirium  by  drinking  a  strong  infuf  ion  of 
the  fruit  of  the  scarlet  thorn-apple,  which  from  this  circumstance  b^ars 
the  name  of  hierba  de  Guacas  6  de  Guaqueros.  (Brugmansia  coccineOi 
Pers.)  Occasionally  indeed  objects  of  value  may  have  been  dis- 
covered in  these  tombs,  but  much  more  frequently,  and  certainly  in  all 
the  guacas  near  Huanuco,  they  are  of  interest  only  to  the  antiquarian, 
and  are  rejected  as  useless  by  the  covetous  searcher  for  gold* 
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"  Next  to  the  searching  for  treasure,  a  false  system  of  economy,  or 
more  pr<^rly  a  great  dislike  of  labour,  is  often  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  manj  important  ruins.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  greater  part 
of  HufVnuco  Viejo  was  demolished,  because  it  was  proposed  to  erect  two 
q^ilf^.uni^iportant  bridges  in  its  neighbourhood.  At  this  place  was  a 
foirt|;^s,  btult  in  the  style  of  the  Incas,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion, c^^4  the  people,  being  too  idle  to  prepare  stones  themselves,  pulled 
dowo»  vitb  much  trouble,  the  greater  part  of  this  beautiful  edifice,  for 
the  sake  of  the  large  hewn  stones  of  which  it  was  composed.  Even 
Garcilasto  cqmplains  that,  in  the  few  years  before  his  departure  for 
Spain,  the  stupendous  buildings  at  Cuzco  had  been  very  much  injured, 
and ,  that  the  enormous  walls  of  the  fortress  were  destroyed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Spam'ards,  which,  if  left  to  the  influence  of  time  alone, 
miffbt  have  stood  for  thousands  of  years. 

"  It  is  not  till  their  voices  betray  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  that 
the  European  sportsman,  who  has  not  the  practice  and  the  sharp 
3ight  tof  the  Indians,  is  able  to  discover  them  amid  the  dark  foliage  of 
tb^.  trees.  Sometimes,  however,  voices  are  heard,  which  throw  us  into 
doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  animal,  or  even  lead  the  traveller  to 
infej:  the  vicinity  of  some  dangerous  beast  of  prey,  and  hastily  prepare 
for  his  defence*  Amid  the  inhospitable  forests  near  the  zone  of  Ceja, 
where  sharp  ridges  of  rocks  and  clefts  impede  every  step  between  the 
dark  and  dosely  matted  trees,  we  are  all  at  once  surprised  by  a  loud 
pierckig  grunt ;  after  a  long  search,  we  find  to  our  great  astonishment 
that  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  quadruped,  but  from  a  bird,  called 
Ttmquit  of  middling  size  and  splendid  cinnamon-coloured  plumage, 
sitting  amonff  the  intricately  woven  parasitic  plants.  Still  more 
deceiving  is  the  note  of  the  very  singular  Toropisju  (bull-bird),  which 
justly  deserves  its  name,  for  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves,  that 
this  indistinct  bellowing  of  an  ox,  which  seems  to  be  the  agreeable  in- 
dication of  some  neighbouring  hacienda,  should  proceed  from  a  little 
bird  scarcely  larger  than  a  European  crow,  which  is  concealed  in  the 
adjoining  thicket.  The  sound  seems  to  proceed  from  a  great  distance, 
which  makes  it  more  difl&cult  to  trace  him.  When  a  shot  has  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  we  can  scarcely  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  touch  this 
formidable  looking  coal-black  bird.  His  large  bushy  crest,  which  is 
above  two  inches  high,  falls  back  as  if  in  defiance,  and  almost  entirely 
conceajb  his  head ;  he  opens  his  bill  wide,  and  from  his  blood-red  throat 
issues  a  hissing  like  that  of  a  serpent ;  his  eyes,  white  as  silver,  flash 
amidst  the  ruffled  plumage,  and,  surrounded  by  fallen  trees  and  piled 
up  mould^ing  fragments,  the  sight  involuntarily  reminds  us  of  the 
dxQadfUUy' poisonous  reptiles  that  inhabit  similar  places." 

This  seems  rather  a  formidable  description  of  the  death  of  a 
small  bird. 

*'In  the  thickest  gloom  of  the  forests  lives  a  solitary  but  singularly 
b^utiful  songster ;  we  stand  listening,  fettered  to  the  spot,  while,  from 
the.  snmmit  of  the  tree,  he  pours  forth  his  slow  soft  notes,  which  are 
^variously  modulated,  but,  with  the  most  correct  observance  of  t^e  in- 
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tervals,  forming  a  regular  melody,  that  altogetbejr  reaefidiles  tbe.  sound 
of  an  harmooicon.     Thfi^e  is  ^ome^hiiiig  indesfi^ribablyi  fii!>otbiiig^^iI 
might  almost  say  supern^jural,  in  this  chime,  tbe  cbarjno^.fof  whuib  ^ure 
increased  by  tb^  dreary  silence  of  the  forest  and  4be  conowdnwrat  tx£ 
the  diminutive,  songster*    Whea  at  last  you  discover  it^iyQtiurasHHit 
find  itia  your. heart  to.  kill  it,  and  it  ap{>ears  lost , amid. the  moMbHleidf 
brilliant  ^and  var ioualy  coloured  Tanagrse  and  creepers.  The  Peiatidafai 
call  it  the  argcmSsta  or  JhuterOt  and  it  is  spoken  of  in  lima  aa  obeiof 
the  most,  remarkable  inhabitants  of  the.  unexplored  forests  to  tkftieestk 
In  size  it  is  about  one-third  less  than  our  common  apacrow  ^  i^ds 
pever  found  except  ia  the  woods,  where  it  selects  the .  most  Chidkly 
shaded  places.     I  met  with  it  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  HqaiUga,  Init 
not  in  Egat  or.  further  down  the  Amasaons.     Its  plumage  is.  a  iuih^ 
form  bright  brown.     I  brought, only  one  specimen  to  Europe^  whioh 
was  killed  by  aa  Indian,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  of  4)he  tJiuvciH- 
sity  of  Leipsic.  ......  'i..» 

*<  The  piercing  icry  of  the  pteroglossus  is  heard  at  a  greab  dintance^ 
and  the  nafne  diostede,  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  people,  is  anidi^ftUH 
tion  of  its  note.  At  every  cry  it  throws  its  head  awkwardJy  ihds^^ 
rapidly  opens  and  shuts  its  gigantic  bill,  which  is  raised  perpendiculaifl)i> 
with  a  balancing,  ludicrous  motion  of  the  body.  I  fouod  .heiebnot 
only  the  pincha  (Pieroglvssus  Aracari\  but  the  emerald  green (apeeids^ 
with  a  bill  edged  with  white  {Pt,  Sulcatmt  Swains.)  Both  Booy/bd 
tamed,  as  they  feed  on  all  kinds  of  food  in  their  captivity^  andi*tbe 
natives  use  the  raspings  of  the  bill  and  the  long-fringed  tongue^as  in^ 
fallible  remedies  against  heartburn  and  cramp.  The  great,  gold! < and 
green  Araras  of  the  Andes,  (Guacamayos)  settle  in  themomtngoiiijtho 
highest  trees  of  the  forest,  or  alight  in  flocks  on  the  deep  r«d  'er^ft 
thrina  and  the  yellow  tachia,  of  the  flowers  of  which  they  are.T^By 
fond.  Their  scream  is  horrible,  but  they  are  cunning  enough  Xo^kMXfi 
that  it  may  betray  them,  when  they  begin  to  plunders  fi^ld.ocf  x'yfp^ 
maize^-every  one  then  checks  his  propensity  to  soreac^ng,(0ndvonl|^i4 
suppressed  murmuring  noise  is  heard,  while  the  work.ol:destrncti(»i 
proceeds  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the.sportenlaci 
or  th^  angry  Indian  to  surprise  the  cunning  thieves*  foKia,f<wiare 
always  stationed  to  watch  upon  the  highest  trees..  The  &8llo*Mnolfe 
of  wai|niBgjs. answered  by  a  general  half-suppressed  cry^ of  tbeodisr 
turbed  ropbers.  At  the  second  warnings  tlie  whole  fly  away^  wi^ 
deafenjipg  qriesj,  to  recommence  their  mischievous  operations  as  i^oon  lais 
the  enenw  ;ha«  Retired.  They  are  a. constant  ol^ct  of  .pursuit  itaithe 
Indians,  fi?r  th?ir  fle&b  is  considered  a^  a  delicacy,  and,. their/ feafliens 
are  mu^h  in  demand,  for  the  fantastixj  orna;ne«t$  ,whiph  ithe  Indians 
wear  ifi  solemn  processions.  In  ancient  times  thc^  inbabitaiMftoofj'tbe 
forest  brought  the  feathers  of  tliis  bird  as  a  tribute  to  tb©(Iiftc4^i  <<<P9f 
the  decoration  of  tjbeir  palaces ;  and  tlie  oldest  ,hifttori^ns  .^fvjpea?^* 
say,  that;, th^s©  and  the  coca  were  the  only  {wodw^iona  whiflb  fiw?6>€i'ly 
led  to,  tjhe., establishment,  of  colonies,  in  the.  much  dr/Bajjiedt<feidtfy 
forests — the  Montanas  hmvas  (k  los  AniiSf  a$TGarciksBOl(?a^te(th$m^f^  ' 
^^  The  lower  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  far  more  m^esousi 
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but  also  far  wot©  hostile,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
insectst'  ■  ¥our'ai»e'aOBoVed  awd  pefs^uted  by  them  in  every  thing  you 
do,  dndior^  daify'oMig^d  to  exert  your  fngettWity  to  discover  means 
4rftjiaroliwmwgtheiii,'l)Ut  -ar^  tod  dften  obliged"  tb  acknowledge,  with 
trexationp^hdt  fheacuteness  of  the  huiwaniinderatandingisttb  match  for 
the>lntft*tetf  of 'th^se  little  animate;'  After  some  obfe^rvatiott^  I  was  con- 
fowidedj^it'iflie  great  nuti^ber  of  the  species  of  the'ant,  fo^in^tance  ; 
for>thepe  kW  part  of  the^  level  country  of  Maynas  where  the  btits  are 
sDinuniKerotis  as  ity  the  Lower  Andes  ;  and  evefn  the  North  bf  Brazil, 
thctaigh'^led  with  them,  is  a  paradise  in  this  respect,  when  Compared 
Wiih'ifhe^mountdins  of  Cuchero.  From  the  size  of  an  inch  to  half  a 
lin^  in^kiigtb,  of  all  colours  between  yellow  and  black,  infinitely  dif- 
fering, in  their  activity,  places  of  abode,  and  manners,  the  ants  of  this 
doutvtry^ne  would  engage  the  whole  attefttion  of  an  active  entomologist 
fwr'yedr»  together.  Merely  in  the  lutts,  we  distinguish  without  any 
difficulty  seven  different  species,  as  the  most  troublesome  ininates — 
animals'  that  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  forest,  far  from  the  abodes  of 
mahvibue,  on  the  contrary,  indefktigably  pursue  and  accompany  him 
aiidiliis/works^  like  certain  equally  mischievous  plants,  which  suddenly 
afipehr  in  a  newly  {Wanted  field  in  the  midst  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
hinder  'the  cultivation,  though  they  had  never  been  seen  there  before. 
How  •  rmany  species  there  may  be  in  the  forest  is  a  question^  which 
ariy  5Mie  who  has  visited  a  tropical  country  will  not  be  bold  enough 
tdiadswer  If  I  state  here,  that,  after  a  very  careful  enumeration, 
six  aod»  twenty  species  of  ants  are  found  in  the  woods  about  Pattipayaco, 
Ii«till)9^  m>  means  affirm  that  this  number  is  complete.  Every  group 
of  1  plants  has  particular  species,  and  many  trees  are  even  the  exclusive 
abiwie  of  a  kind  that  does  not  occur  anywhere  else.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  kinds,  a  superficial  observation  makes  us  ac- 
q[iMiiikted  '^ith  the  ants  merely  as  mischievous  and  troublesotne  animals ; 
iqr/  tf  oh'  a  knger  residence,  and  daily  wandering  in  the  fbrests,  we 
pe^tteivie' (that  these  countless  animals  are,  in  many  respects,  of  service, 
Btillit  is  doubtful  whether  the  advantage  is  not  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  mischief  which  they  do.  One  of  the  indubitably 
TCTyiisefitlf  kinds,  and  which  does  not  attack  man  unless  provoked,  is 
tiieiiPeiiiVi^  Wandering  ant,  called  in  the  language  'of  the  Iticas 

gagni^riiiagiie ;  a  name  which  is  commonly,  and  very  Justljr,  translated 
t&  Imtd'Horar  loi  tijos,-^^*  which  makes  the  eyes  water ;"  fbr;  if  their 
bite  <  gives  pain  for  a  ftw  minutes  only,  he  Whoimprtidetltly-tt^ddles 
with>thsm  is  bitten  by  so  mstnyat  once,  that  he  finds  it  no  jok^.  It  is 
not ^kmdwn  where  this  courageous  insect  lives,  for  it  comes'iA  feitdless 
Bwa^tti^  frttn  the  wilderness,  where  it  again  vanishes.  It  is  generally 
8t<en^iort^4nth6' rainy  season,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  guessed  in  what 
df^eeti<W*Ut  iVill  come;  but  it  is  not  unwelcome,  because  it  does  no 
imifjy^to  the  plantations,  and  destroys  innumerable  j^Jerhidious  itisects 
erofhtei^Wnd^i  attd  even  amphibious  animals  and  sraaH  quadrupeds. 
Thb«4)r<£>ai3^*c^umtts  go  forward  disregarding  every  obstacle;  the 
millimw^tittlkh  dcise  together  in  a  swartn  that  takes  hours  iii  passing ; 
while,  on  both  sides,  the  warriors,  distinguished  by  their  iSize  and 
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colour,  move  busily  backward  and  forward,  ready  for  defencer  and 
likewise  employed  in  looking  for  and  attacking  animals  which  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  escape,  either  by  force  or '  bg^  rupid. 
flight.  If  they  ap||Nroach  a  house,  the  owner  readily  <^pen»  GYQfSsB^xi 
and  goes  out  of  their  way ;  for  all  noxious  vermin  that  m^^hi^vf  ,upc^ 
up  their  abode  in  the  roof  of  palm-leaves,  the  insects  fMdd  %,V|^n 
which  do  tnucb  more  damage  than  one  is  awaxe  of,  are  all  dpstroyie^  | 
or  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  most  secret  recesses  of 
the  huts  do  not  escape  their  search,  and  the  animal  that  waits  for 
their  arrival  is  infallibly  lost.  They  even,  as  the  natives  afBrm, 
overpower  large  snakes,  for  the  warriors  quickly  form  a  circle  round 
the  reptile,  while  basking  in  the  sun,  which  on  perceiving  its  ^nenmi 
endeavours  to  escape,  but  in  vain ;  for  six  or  more  of  the  enemy  have 
fixed  themselves  upon  it,  and,  while  the  tortured  animal  endeavours  to 
relieve  ititolf  by  a  single  turn,  the  number  of  its  foes  is  increased ,  a^ 
hundred  fold;  thousands  of  the  smaller  ants  from  the  main  column 
hasten  up,  and,  in  spite  of  the  writhings  of  the  snake,  wound  it  ip  innu- 
merable places,  and  in  a  few  hours  nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  cleai^ 
skeleton. 

**  To  whatever  side  you  turn  your  eyes  about  Pampayaco,  you  Bee 
only  a  wilderness  of  thickly  wooded  mountains,  where  civilized  tnan 
has  never  established  himself,  or  has  appeared  only  as  a  transitory 
passenger,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  The  soul  of  the  observer  is  fillea 
with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  tropical  ooimtriea 
the  works  of  man  disappear  more  completely  and  more  rapidly  than 
in  any  other  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  while  Nature  alone,  vindWatipg 
her  rights,  flourishes  unchanged  in  eternal  youth  and  vigour.  IJi^fofj 
speaks  of  colonies  that  once  flourished  in  those  mountains ;  but,,  did 
not  scarcely  perceptible  traces  in  the  forest  indicate  that  trodden 
paths  fennerly  connected  the  houses  which  have  disappeared,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact.  Events  that  happened  only  a 
century  ago  are  enveloped,  in  the  wildernesses  of  the  New  World,  in 
the  veil  of  uncertain  and  obscure  tradition ;  and\  what,  to  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  theatre  of  aNbistory  embracing 
some  thousand  years,  would  appear  like  events  of  iJie  last  twelve- 
month, bears,  in  the  equatorial  countries  of  America,  which  are  desft^ 
tute  of  historical  record,  and  amidst  the  overpoweringS  energies  of 
Nature,  the  character  of  venerable  antiquity.  Some  (^cayed  mw 
uninhabited  huts,  and  a  plantation  of  coca,  are  the  on\y\  remains  of 
CucheiMx,  once  the  seat  of  a  numerous  population,  and  soy^gbly  ex? 
tolled  hy  the  Spanish  botanists.  Of  the  missions,  which  ipce  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mountains  of  Cuchero,  and  extended  even  ii»o  tracts 
where  no  white  man  has  since  set  his  foot,  not  the  slightest  trJfcps  rer 
main."  A 

The  author,  having  mentioned  the  coca  plantation,  gives  a 
long  a^ccount  of  that  remarkable  plant,  which  has  now  becor. 
an   indispensable   necessary  of  life  among  the  Indians  of  thlt_    J 
Andes,  and,  as  an  article  very  extensively  cultivated,  deserve^s  .j^ 
great  attention.    The  coca  (Eryihroxylon  Coca^  Lam.)  is  a  bu'     'i 
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from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  somewhat  like  a  blackthorn,  which 
it  resembles  io  its  numerous  small  white  blossoms^  and  the  lively 
bi4|gbt  green  of  the  leaves.  These  leaves,  which  are  gathered  and 
caii'^ftitty'  dri«d>  are  an  article  of  brisk  trade^  and  the  use  of  them 
is  ^6jd  tifflf  tb«  first  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Peru.  It  is  a  sti- 
nuH^Ht,  ti^hich  acts  upon  the  nerves  in  the  same  manner  as  opium, 
Untiappily,  the  use  of  it  has  degenerated  into  a  vice  which  seems 
incurable.  The  Indians  of  America,  especially  those  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes^  notwithstanding  the  civilization  which  surrounds 
them^  have  a  vague  sense  of  their  own  incurable  deficiency,  and 
heneethey  are  eager  to  relieve  themselves,  by  violent  excitements^ 
from  sucb  melancholy  feelings.  This  accounts,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  the  coca,  hut  also  for  the  boundless  love  of  spirituous 
liquk>r9^  which  possesses  scarcely  any  other  people  in  the  world 
in  ten  equal  degree.  To  the  Peruvian,  the  coca  is  the  source  of 
the  tri^hest  gratification ;  for  under  its  influence  his  usual  melan- 
choly leaves  him,  and  his  dull  imagination  presents  him  with 
images  which  he  never  enjoys  in  his  usual  state  of  mind.  If  it 
cannot  entirely  produce  the  terrible  feeling  of  over-excitement 
that  opium  does,^et  it  reduces  the  person  who  uses  it  to  a  simi* 
Itr.Slsite,  which  is  doubly  dangerous,  because,  though  less  in 
degnee,  it  is  of  far  longer  d^^ration.  This  effect  is  not  perceived 
umil  aflec  continued  observation ;  for  a  new  comer  is  surprised 
iili*^fed  at  the  many  disorders  to  which  the  men  of  many  classes  of 
tlife  people  are  subject  in  Peru,  but  is  very  far  from  ascribing  them 
to  the  coca.  A  look  at  a  determined  coquero  gives  the  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  ;  unfit  for  all  the  serious  concerns  of  life, 
such  a  one  is  a  slave  to  his  passion,  even  more  than  the  drunkard, 
and  exposes  himself  to  far  greater  dangers  to  gratify  his  propen* 
sity^  As  the  magic  power  of  the  herb  cannot  be  entirely  felt,  till 
the  usual  concerns  of  daily  life,  or  the  interruptions  of  social  in- 
tercourse, cease  to  employ  the  mental  powers,  the  genuine  co- 
t|*ei*o  retires  ifito  solitary  darkness  or  the  wilderness,  as  soon  as  his 
longing  for  this  intoxication  becomes  irresistible.  When  night^ 
whrch  is  doubly  awful  in  the  gloomy  forest,  covers  the  earth,  he 
remains  stretched  out  under  the  tree  which  he  has  chosen ;  with- 
out the  protection  of  a  fire  near  him,  he  listens  with  indifference 
to  the  growling  of  the  ounce ;  and  when,  amid  peals  of  thunder, 
the  clouds  pour  down  torrents  of  rain,  or  the  fury  of  the  hurri- 
cane uproots  the  oldest  trees,  he  regards  it  not.  In  two  days  he 
generally  returns,  pale,  trembling,  his  eyes  sunk,  a  fearful  picture 
of  miptatural  indulgence.  He  who  has  once  been  seized  with 
tliis  passion,  and  is  placed  in  a  situation  that  favours  its  develop- 
ment, is  a  lost  man. 
The  author  heard  in  Peru  truly  deplorable  accounts  of  young 
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men  of  good  faouiies^i  \vbo,  m  an  ^cqiftenU^yif^  (o. the. woods, 
began  to  use  cqca  %q  p^s  .way'  th^  Ji\v^p  ^9Pn<^WKe4.  .|^i  jr^ieh 
for  it,,aud  frqip  tf^^t^momept  were.los^  Xo,phfis\vf\\zi^,w^iih^f^ 
as  if  ui^qr  9ome  um%u>pl;.sp(9ll,  reiv^pd.  to.F^tiifOi'VbtbM^HP^ 
We  afe  ^ot^jipw.tl^^^ii^itiQas  at  l^pgtU  di«c9iwff^i4h<^/6*g>*K0 
in  some  rfn[ioit(^,Ii^dian  village,  anrf,  in  spite  «f  bis  HejMfs#j^l9g|^ 
him  bacK  tjo  his  hom^.!  But  tbesjB  ifi^aij^p)^  per^on^  \y€Hri^ja^>^d 
of  living  in.  lli^e  wildernessL  as  averse  to  themQue  p.r4^rly.  papf^iSill 
life  in  tbetowns^  fox  public  opinion  $:ondenms  the  wh^Q(Co^Wri># 
as  it  does  an  uicorrigible  drvnkard  among  ,u^«  Tbey«  itfeeiiftoije^ 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  escaping  to  the,iirpo4s>:M^^t9fi0 
degraded^  uu\vorlby  of  the  white  qomple^ion^  the  sftf^^p^ofi^tM?? 
ral  superiority,  and  become  b^lf  savages,  they. fall  n{:tif^,%^  pp^ 
mature  death,  tluQugh  the  ipsnioclera^^  use  of  thifi  inAo^i^f|i}9g 
herb.  .  .,..-./  ,-^  b  n;  <ui' 

Dr.  Poeppig  passed  more  thap  jftve  months  in  the  ^Utu^^jj^; 
Pampayaco,   leading  a  very  uniform  life,  solely  ,  o^,iqp|i^  m^ 
the  increase  of  his  collections,  in  which  he  was  yery.^uc^s^fUUi 
Christmas  was  at  hand,  and  some  preparations  wf^re.jnad^^ 
well  as  circumstances  would  permit  in  that  lonely  .spoii;,ttqJfti^ 
the  festival,  even  though  alone^     But  fortune  had  iQtbprj^fv^ifteri 
termined,  for,  going  out  on  the  evening  of  the  £3d  of  Q^cep^rfit^ 
cut  down  a  tree  that  was  in  blossom,  he  suddenly  fejt  ^.pajp,i9*^i#] 
instep,  like  that  caused  by  a  drop  of  burning  sealing  ^ax^.^f^d^Jp^r^ 
ing  round,  discovered  a  very  large  serpent  close  to  h^i,f  jQpiil^  Aip 
with  its  head  erect,  seeming  rather  to  be  satisfied  wi^^.  \yj^^t,(it 
had  done,  than  to  be  meditating  a  second  attack.     Frqi^  ^.  jsif(14fP% . 
impulse,  he  attempted  to  kill  the  serpent,  which  he  at  leng^hiMf^n 
ceeded  in  doing,  and  then,  recollecting  his  own  danger,  hastened 
to  the  bottse,  which  was  about  five  hundred  paces  diitahtV  *  '^^i 
his  foot  had  swelled  considerably  before  he  reached  it.     I^abpW^^^ 
a  Creole  inhabitant  of  Pampayaco,  who  was  at  hand,  proce^q.^jjjtp  , 
the  operation,  though  the  Indians  who  were  called  in^^fjtef,,!^^)^, 
ing  for  Ihe  snate,  declared  the  woutud  to  be  mortal,  with,  tb^i  ^Vl^ 
posurp  v^luc^i  is  psual  to  thejpj, .and.pr.obably  qriginf^jes  ini4heir 
bei)g^^,^CMstomed.  to.^*  "i^tuve,  wi^iqb  dpily  threato^  visible  or 
suppi)4«d>dAngers»     A  bUiespot^  an.inch  foroady  and  twoUdi^k 
pointft  redembluig  the  puncture  of  a  needle,  quite  coid,  and  ahmist 
without' feeling/  showed  whei^  the  bite  had  been  inflieted.  ThfeVe 
being 'iWiudtnim^ts,  the  9kin  was  pierced  with  a  backing-n^^dTe,' 
and  cikt  away* in  a  circle  to  the  muscles,  but  the  Wife 'eWijpl8i^ed 
was  so  tittlike    fliat  of  a  sorgeon*s,  that  it  gave'coiis^^ 
pain,     Bt^dk  blood  flowed  copiously  from  it,  for  a  large  vein 
had,  p^rbdps  fortunately,  been  divided.     The  most  'puiofulvpafrt 
of  the  operation  was^  the  application  of  &  piece  of  gold  com 
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heated  red  hot,  because^  aidddttlirtg  to  a  siu'pilrstitious  notion  of  the 
Perovkins'/dll^tef^ok*ihJn  dbesharm.  MearilvhJle,  the  g;euera1  pain 
in€¥eato*b'h^di,'sdch  fn^duehtfefetingfits  eh8ucd,aiid  it  was 
sojM^^biWef^httt  death^WoiSM  f6llttw/that  no  tithe  was  to  be  lost. 
®*3Wlvertfei^>WWit^  «  feW'Hnei^  \('ith*a  Wackl^ad:t)etK*il'  to' bid  a 
te»«Si«feu'^l6*is'  frlendd  in  Litrid  and-  in  hiSf  distant  lidii[ie.  He 
fcl^rffit&tft^  tv^io  iiirr^Wdrt  hitii  to  send  !itd  cbllettions  and 
^^i'ttctkJrdingt^  lii*  directiohs,  and  promised  them  that  they 
sfeWl*  ha+te  the  rfest  of  his  elBFects.  Having  thus*  Settled  his 
\WflfflyriffairS,  and  r^kchled,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  his  wretched 
bed^{  'ftll^iffdimdiiippeared  to  be  hivolved  in  night,  and,  as  he  be- 
ctttee»  itttehsifcte,  the  pAm  dimitiishfed.  Long  after  toidnight  he 
reeavefed'frdm  hfis  lethargy,- ^nd  the  vigbur  6f  yooth  obtained  the 
^ti\^^'1tft  a=  burning  fever,  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  a  pecu- 
liar and  severe  shooting  pain  in  the  wounded  limb,  were  indica- 
tfenS^y&fety.'  But  a  storm  bo>Vled  in  the  forest,  which  an  ill- 
stew-^'pJacl^ef  in  the  leaf  thatch  could  not  resist,  and  large  drops 
feH^d^'ttef  sfnflferer.  With  much  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in 
nW>vi*^Ws  bufhing  head  but  of  the  way,  but  his  body  \Vas  so 
sW&lfed*tAHt''it  was  almost  impossible  to  move.  No  friendly 
fehte^dfe^  liidar  to  present  a  cooling  beverage,  or  to  prevent  the 
i^VfriWi'etttcrittg.  The  Indian,  who  had  been  left  by  the  others 
tb'iJvtttdh}  'tebrtvinced  that  death  had  taken  place,  and  seized  with 
sttp^Jl^ibu^  fear,  had  long  before  fled  to  his  companions.  It 
NtW  h^^i^'till  morning  that  curiosity  attracted  some  persons,  and 
rrti^i^''  him  from  his  painful  situation.  Tlie  succeeding  daiys 
jMSi^irt-gteat  agony,  for  a  large  wound  had  been  formed,  and 
in^tebtS^^  oPthe  poison  long  remained. 

,"{^  fortnight  elapsed  before  I  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
Indian.  ^  to  leave  my  bed,  and,  stretched  on  the  skin  of  an  ounce  be- 
fore tnVaoor  of  my  hut,  again  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  and  a  more  cheer- 
fiH  prospect. '  It  was  a  lovely  mild  morning ;  several  trees  of  the  most 
beaTOtul*  kinds  had  blossomed  during  my  imprisonment,  and  now 
lortk^  irtV^tiWgly  fVom  the  neighbouring  wood.  The  gay  butterflies 
sp<Krtild'fhmillftHy  around,  ind  the  voices  of  the  birds  sounded  cheer- 
firffyih>m  fhe^iciyywns  of  die  trees.  Asf  if  desirous  to  reconidileher 
faithM  disciple,  and  to  make  himforgel  vidiat  he  had  sufibrt^.  Nature 
^Ppc^ai^ii^Iieragciost  festive  dre864  Gratitude  and  emotion  filled  my 
heaf},r|br  f^j^Axi;^  the  goodnesa  of  the  Supreme  Power,,  in  His  •care 
of  ^piam^^s.j^jijapifest^d  in  noticing  so  much  as  the  facuky^  origiaaUy  be- 
stow^^j  iq^0n  ^eypry  individual,  of  finding  in  the  intercourse,  with  the 
beauteoiijs  world  of  plants  and  animals,  even  under  the  pressure  of 
se^i^re  Vuftering,  a  never-failing  source  of  consolation  and  of  joy." 

Tqwiaitds  dpeendof  January,  1830,  preparations  were  made  to 
prosecute  the  journey  down  the  rivers  mto  the  interior  of  Peru  5 
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but  the  effects  of  our  traveller'^  woim4,  together  with  the  great 
privajtiops  and  bardship»  which  he  had  eodpred,  h^d,9o  wi^a^^ned 
hia  oooMt^utiWi  that  he  was  attacked  by  ao  int^rmi^i^^.,fipY^r- 
This.<»iu9e4  moh  delay^  llpat  be  did  not  reach.  Huaniwo,tJ)/,M^ 
end  of  Mareh,  whence  be  «ent  his  collectiona  to.  I^wfi-pbtft^p 
was  4«taimd  ibere  tbriee  weeks  from  the  effects  of  ijbe  f^W^uhJif^ 
was  ^iged  to  go  himself  to  Cerra  de  Pasco^  in  ordqp  tA/Jfft^^iM^ 
the  gqodi^  and  money  which  were  to  defray  the  exp^nae  ^  ,\^ 
stay  in  the  missionsi  of  his  journey  to  the  coast  of  the  Atls^Q^iq, 
and  of  his  vo3?age  to  Europe.  He  returned  at  the  begio^i^g 
of  May  to  Cassapi,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  fipdin^  the  Inr 
clians  with  whom  he  was  to  navigate  the  upper  part  of  the  j^^ 
HuaUaga.  The  voyage  down  this  river,  and  the  occasional  ei^cpf- 
sions  into  the  country,  were  particMlarly  interesting.  At  l/cbi^  a 
village  of  the  missions*  he  met  with  the  priest,  a  worthy  old  Spfini^r^f 
the  only  one  of  his  nation  and  profession  who  h^  not  s^upH.W 
the  Morms  of  the  revoiutioa.  Don  Ramon  Bazadre^  a  Frandi;if;ao 
monk-*-Ha  native  of  Galicia — had  lived  for  more  than  for^y  years 
in  the  missions  of  the  Upper  Huallaga — and,  since  the  ei^pMlsi^P 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  the  only  European  on  the  banks  oS  f()^ 
river.  This  friendly,  though  very  poor,  old  man  was  nqt  a  lutt? 
rejoiced  at  seeing  a  countryman  in  his  desert,,  for,  in  the  infte^ipr 
of  America,  the  distinctions  and  prejudices  of  the  several  aaUqqf 
of  ovir  part  of  the  world  vanish,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  have  cro^9^4 
tbe  Qc#an  to  be  considered  by  the  European  settler  in  the  foi^est 
as  a  relation.  His  next  station  was  at  Tocache,  formerly  a 
flourishing  mission,  where,  by  consent  of  the  priest  of ,  U^qh}^^ 
he  took  possession  of  the  most  habitable  part  of  t)iei .  ^^^i^pit 
mission-house,  and  remahied  two  months,  himself  and  l^i^  .^- 
vant  being  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  village.  At  the  end,  of 
Augi^st,  however,  the  priest  of  Uchiza  came  to  Tocache,  which 
was  a  sign  for  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  mission  to  assfe^- 
ble,  as  they  always  do  when  the  missionary  is  there.  Perhaps 
an  approaching  holiday  of  the  church  was  a  still  greater  induce- 
mevHi  to  their  assembling;  for  unhappily  the  Christian  reli^oQf 
though  established  among  them  above  a  hundred  years,  is  vsdued 
by  tbe^a  Indians  only  because  it  gives  them  opportunities  for 
drinking  bouts  in  the  numerous  holidays  which  are  observed. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  Dr.  Poeppig  embarked  from  Tocache, 
and  arrived  on  the  4th  at  the  mission  of  Sion,  inhabited  by  Indians 
of  the  nation  of  the  Xibitos,  and  in  the  best  state  of  jpreservation 
of  any  oa  the  Upper  Huallaga.  Here  he  was  obbged  to  .stop 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  because  the  festival  of  Sau  Roq^^q,  the 
patron  of  the  village,  was  at  band,  and  the  Indians  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  celebrating  it  in. their  usua| 
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way.  The  collection  of  lire  atiiitiaU  ^M  increased  in  SioD  by 
acquisitiotis  frocb  the  Indians  who  returned  from  tlie  cbate. 
What  riuMl^^  of  "apes- miMt  Kvein  the  forests^  appeared  from  the 
qu^itras  of  smoked  monkeys  which  this  party- brought  back. 
Thev^ftad  livefd'  for  eight  days  on  the  flesh  of  monkeys^  and  yet 
brdt^bt'^fk)  with  them^  besides  a  greut  number  that  were  alive, 
and'/ Wdtvrttbstanding  their  short  captivity,  remarkably  tame. 
Tfciir  Hnode  of  treating  the  old  monkeys  is  original  en(mgh.  They 
woUjtfd'them  with  arrows  steeped  in  weak  poison^  which  only 
stdji^ifie^'  tHem ;  they  suck  the  wound  when  the  beast  falls  from 
the  (re^  bory  him  up  to  the  neck  in  fresh  moald,  and  cram  his 
moatlh  ^ith  salt,  by  way  of  antidote.  When  the  monkey  has 
codiis'to  himself^  they  bind  him  in  broad  piaces  of  cloth,  Kke  a 
cbihfih  swaddling  clothes,  only  so  tight  that  it  is  impossible  for 
hw^X6  move.  So  the  prisoner  remains  #  couple  of  days,  and  is 
drenched  Mrith  salt  vvater  as  long  as  he  shows  the  least  disposition 
to  WtS6.'  'Those  that  are  very  violent  are  hung  up  at  int^vals  in 
the'steote  over  the  fire.  In  a  short  time  they  are  compelled  to 
eat'i(5<|}^1Led  provisions,  seasoned  with  capsicum,  as  the  mode  of 
teachjrl^  them  the  ways  of  man ;  and  in  fact  this  method  of  cure; 
ro^H  ^s  it  is,  seldom  fails. 

ftWifeedrng  on  the  voyage,  our  traveller  reached,  on  the'6tb  of 
Dt!(riihb^r,  the  village  of  Yurimagnas,  the  first  in  the  province  of 
Maytlas,  where  he  remained  till  the  month  of  July  in  the  follow- 
ing'jr^^^r/'   An  entire  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  desciiptioR  of 
the  JiWVittce  and  its  productions — the  manners  of  the  Indians  of 
tbetiAisaSons — the  present  state  of  the  natives,  &c.     The  collec- 
tioufi  ^trere  here  augmented  by  eight  large  chests  filled  with  the 
skitfs  of*  animals,  and  many  pages  of  written  descriptions  and 
nutnl^r'ous  drawings  prove  what  may  be  done  by  industry  in  the 
forlayts,  where  the  claims  of  European  society,  that  take  up  so 
njtfch  tiipe,  are  unknown.    The  last  chapter  in  the  work  contains 
ih4  dc^tbunt  of  the  voyage  down  the  Amazons  to  Paii.    His 
progress  down  this  mighty  river  as  far  as  Ega,  where  he  propped 
^  ttt^t  some  stay,  was  attended  with  numerous  dangers.     But 
the  dull  and  uniform  banks  offered  little  matter  for  observation. 
At  Ega  he  received  great  kindness  from   SeSor  Bernardino 
Cauper,  a  Portuguese,  as  much  distinguished  by  bir  superior 
^catioA  as  by  the  goodness  of  his  heart.     The  nec^essttry  pre- 
panttlbhs  for  resuming  his  occupations  as  a  naturalist  Were  soon 
oiade,  and,  a  rising  of  the  river  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  pre- 
veatin^  excursions  by  land,  the  author  made  use  of  his  boat. 
The  1^,  which  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Neufch&tel,  has  nu- 
Jnfirbtis  irros  running  mto  the  interior,  which,  when  the  water  is 
hi  form  navigable  canals  into  the  heart  of  the  forests.    His 
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boat  was  reioarlMible  ,for,,it^  ligbtoes^  aqfl  inpni  aailing^.^utoiily 
larger  encMigb  Cp  hoUi  bimse^fj  iSkB  Femviui  atofyaoti^Aiifllrtiis^fia^h- 
ful  dpg.  TheyA/vere  often  abtont  for <]»j9H>cetiiik,^«nd^\^ 
ta  the  i»totti8hiQ«*toi  the  natives^  fntovety  diitai^  c^lSil^^bkJh 
none  willingly  visit,  be<?«UBfe'th^By'4ii*d^uppoic^  to*  W^if^SStUtii 
of  gigantic  watei--sttakes  ai^d  intiumerdbl^  alligat^orfel,^^^121?,"Wlfti 
the  most  fearless  ^ud&city,  surround  ^e  frailbark,  'I'  \!'!Ia,'^^^^^ 

Amota^  the  numerous  plants,  he  was  particMtarly (S^rWj^y^;^^ 
the  aquatic^  which  almost  equal  in  size  the  celehi:atp4T^4P4^9i 
but  far  surpass  it  in  the  splendour  of  their  CQlpivrarn,  -M  ^^ 
appeared  the  first symptoiDs  of  the  frightful  state  of ire!<^okitiQn 
which  had  already  commeiioed  in  that  part  of  Brazil*  *  ^Tbe  ttoops 
of  plundering  and  bloodthirsty  Mevti^os,  MuIatto«8>  afnd  Negcoes 
had  assembled  in  tiie  environs  of  Parii,  and  hsfd  entt^tf>f<Ae 
Amazons  in  numerous  ftwlts,  having  even  been  joincftf'^V.fAVt'ttT 
the  BoMiere  sent  against  them.  Thev  went  from  blact' W  MSiJfe^ 
avoiding  only  the  larger  towns,  murdered  the  Whites  vv,itfi^i^<^^^^ 
dibfe  cruelty,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  plantation^.  ,^j,,  ^  ,} 

Dr.  Poeppig  sailed  from  Ega  on  the  12th  of  Fe^q^fyg^^.a 
boat  of  thirty  tons  belonging  to  M.  Cauper,  who  sen*  li^mt^  a 
cargo  of  produce  to  Pari,  and  let  out  the  cabin  to .  ouri  Sfililior. 
Th^y  were,  however,  obliged  to  turn  back,  in  oonseq«iencaQf£''im 
official  order  which  had  been  received,  callbg  on  the  intebfeiiftts 
toprepatre  to  resist  the  anarchists,  and  forbidding  atty'^iff^^to 
quit- the  place,  so  that  they  did  not  finally  leave  E^atill^f^Mi 
of  March,  1839,  after  a  residence  of  seven  months.     '  ' '*;'  ^*  '' " 

With  th^  exception  of  a  few  interruptions,  the  vdy2i^<^^[i^^^jm 
resembled  a  flight,  for  the  object  was  to  reach  that  capit^f,|^.ji|i^ 
prcJvitace,' before  the  apprehended  separation  of  the  iqterjiqi;r|topk 
place^  aiul  civil  wai*  broke  out.  The  latter  part  of  tliiejjt{Q|mg6 
waa  attended  with  great  dai^er.  After  leaving  Santar^qd^  tkey 
SMfiered  from  want  of  provisions,  as  the  inhabitants  of^he^vvtUges 
had  ifled,  of  pritdeitce  induced  them  to  pass  by  undcfr  cbv^  bf^he 
nightJ  '    '  .      •  •  M    ■  M^  ■.p-f-o-) 

^  Th6  riattira!  consequences  could  nbt  fail  to  ensue,  fori  "w^iffff^t 
th^  fti^l^t'  tftne  afttir  many  years*  travelling,  v^^as  so  entirely  e^tjau^sltelJ 
dvdf  tli^'W?n  Hvas  quite  siibdued  by  boiily  weakness,  fevers  S^acotic 
attrftk^  tjife  few  remaining  Indians,  who  baA  to  cQnctupt.t'|e'|i<^vy 
veiss^  ll6  Pa(t4,  through  k  labyrinth  of  narrow  chanriel§.  jDujr^voy^e 
attildst  dii^  Archipelago  was  excessively  tedious,  for  tXi^fewi^i^i 
wetie  SO 'fenfeleMed  by  want  and  illnesSj,  that  thiey  we^e  wn^feWt^^jrow 
the  vess^,  atid  much  time  was  lost  in  waiting  fo^,  tiie  .e^'p,  p-ii^jr^^  the 
nec^syity  of  kipriceaTing  ourselves  when  we  approacjied,3o)ri^  suspkjpus 
placJe.  With  s6m6  apprehension  of  storms,  we  crosi^^a  tb^  t^JrB^.^^y 
of  Limoeii'o,  which  sriialler  vessels  do  not  usually  pass,! but  vbicn  we 
were  obliged  to  choose,  because  the  Rio  Mojti,  a  much  less  dangerous 
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lateral  braQob^waa*iti)ite'pfiis8e69i6h'of  the^r^b^lsV  Atmdst  these  liard^ 
sbipst wedhUadHaBctdr  b«t  aiowty^^iMid  >weye  AC^b^fy  ^le^  tfti' ^ti  iSSd 
oiiA9fAif^t^t9^^i^^fiifom^iBhoxe&  oi^  the  iheAin*  •  'Wd'^cion  snttei^ed 
iWW'frrfflrf^b  ^^f,^  8ti?e|iin^  ketw^oa  ishiida  \viMcc'  ibs<>t«fgetatidn 
^PfflSiffF4/ff958  plf^Jftgr,  ;  Nothing  yi?tfindiQirte4  the  ¥ici*tt^tif  ia  ffneat 
<)9P)|p^f5j»,pityj,jpr. A^^  from  tbc^  mworof  the 

sireaih  wim  the  s^me  virgin  V^^uty  and  stilln^sa  ^  jn  .Ihje  4i^^t,  and 
uninhabited  stores  of  the  Peruvian  Maranon.  Mornii^  at  i^figth 
aivW^?*  Thfe  rfe|k)rt  of  a  cannon  rolled  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
dtl^W^cciBteded  at  rfegukr  intervals,  and  the  melodious  sound  of  many 
ht&  ^Ab  added/ and  announced  to  us  the  long-wished-for  secure  asy- 
haii  **it/Pa¥&i  «and  Jibe  iaottimg  of  Easter  Sonday.  The  li^ht  mi^t  sunk 
iittortbet/ifsiter^  and  Ihe  beams  of  the  vapidly  rising'  sun  illumined  the 
loi^rvpgiffrs^j^,  hoiiae9  of  the  weU4)uilt  city.  S^mo  ships*  of  wai*  and 
^Yffi^9m^lfii^r5d)^tmen  foormed  the  foreground  of  the  beatitifid  picture  t 
^4  j^  fl||gs|,Qf  i^y  native  Eur<^  a9<  if  to  welcome,  her. son  on  his 
e^^^^'^n^^,  msim  daogers>  skn^ly  unfolded  theii:  gay  colourd.in  the 
morning  J  breeze.  ,The.  anchor  dropped;  the  broad  (^ontinen^ .  waa 
ci^<isi^^d;  'tliegoal  was  attained;  and  a  look  of  gratitude  wa^  rajs^4:to 
Him,  who,  inSti  a  mighty  hand,  had  guided  the  solitary  wanderer,  wj^iere 
huiiiafldittifl'*imd' human  pity  would  have  been  sought  m  vain, 

^^P^rfii  Vvas'irt  that  state  of  excitement  and  party  hatred  which  had 

alreiidjr>  many  times  led  to  bloodi^ed,  and  was  therefore  very  fkr  frotn 

oSki^gt-m  i|«fet  abode.     The  friendly  care  of  Messrs.  John  Hesketh, 

Witt9At¥Hl» .and' Campbell,  in  conjunction  with  a  more  regular  way  of  life^ 

co^ijt^by^^  sp  much  to  restore  my  strength,  that  I  was  ahfei,  at  the 

e3^pil^^u)n  of  ten  days,  to  exchange  the  noisy  city  for  the  n|oreiagree»* 

able  abode  in  Colares,  a  little  fishing  village  near  the  sea  coasts .  Aknost 

thr^  months  passed  in  waiting  for  a  ship  bound  for  the  Netheirlaods. 

Tl|ougl{  tnre  last  period  was,  for  many  reasons,  less  productive  tbap.  tbo 

pte!cc^nt|'lt'ftirnished  some  additions  to  my  collections,  especially  in 

IfVi^^jQrafe,  Ithich,  however,  were  unfortunately  partly  destroyed  in  a 

stottt(>durttg  the  voyage,  and  partly  by  a  stray  boihb  of  the  Ff ench  at 

An<#^rp,f  miiere  they  bad  been  left  for  the  winter  in  the  tin^  of  a 

gavd^tiiMr«>.i6lx>n  after  my  arrival  in  Colares,  some  paittfUl  h^drsw^re 

caMs^4  ^7  the  death  of  my  faithiul  do^  Pastor,  who  bad  cMiragdbusty 

accompanied  me  for  five  years,  from  Valparaiso  to  the  coast  of  Btasn^ 

thi^ougk  the  storms  of  the  ocean  and  the  hurricanes  of  snow-^sfrered 

mount^nis ';  bad  been  always  a  cheerful  a;id  welcome  cpi^am^A  ^ 

Wcj^ii^il^  hills  and  in  dark  forests ;  had  faithfully  simred.j  j^j^  a^ 

fatigue^  ibundaiiCe  and  po|verty ;  and  now,  at  thi^  end  of  tjie  jpHfiji/^, 

sun^KHinder  the  ^tfects  of  the  last  sufferings.    Bitter  tears  fe^  u,pqi)j^ 

grtyeljv^^iuai  an  orange-tree  overshadowed,  and  wbidl  received  ,^6 

faitWm  aiumal,  to  whom,  after  the  lapse  pf  years,  the.  €;mc|tip^^qd 
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America^  the  tand  of  ivMidmns,  whkih,  m  it  ted  mnmj  rytan.  1)c£n» 
reesived  the-norrice-  <m  $h»  thoreA  of  the  Wett  IiMUe^iii^)t]|A4Wt«Fl^n- 
door  of  tbo  tro^oal  .morning,  sow  ditmitsed  thim<ui  fti<w^y^;^pf|6#)  in 
the  evening  twil^bt.  The  naeloiided  mm  t  snqk  miki\4^9i§&m4f4 
rapidity  in  the  horiEOO,  Jttid  his  last  beaiM.feU.oo.the  diiit|L«|)iim^Qf 
the  primeval  forest^  which  hero  covers  the  6»t90ti9lo(tiBv9ifi\ibHmif(^ 
die  sea.  Night  at  length  drew,  over  all  \  her  s)ow/and  gv<a4«I^Yflil#' 
the  continent  had  vanished,  and  remiiiiacenaea  alone  le^kah^od.^l^lhe 
fiurest  fruits  of  past  enjoyments."  Wi  7i-t^> 

Thus  then  we  have  accompanied  oar  traveller  in  hii'kfhgfktii 
often  perilous  wanderings;  we  have  seen  him  b^ar,  ^th'OTi|tt6V- 
rupted  equanimity^  fatigues,  hardships,  dangers,  and  tWfa^  refcri- 
sion  from  human  society,  supported  by  bis  adniiratiQn  of'lfte 
magnificent  evidenjQes  of  crea^ve  poweri  which,  i^  tboj^.,iiffie^^ 
of  wonder  ond  aatonisbmentp  so  forcibly  impel  tbf)  pon^fo^i^vie 
mind  ^'  to  locde  through  nature  up  to  nature's  GoA^"  >  >W4''tMlfw 
conceived  his  enthusiasm,  for  though  we  hove  not  had>ilbe  ipT* 
tune  to  visit  personally  the  scenes  which  he  describbsyMtotbave 
Hstened  with  delight  to  a  Humboldt,  to  a  Martius,'  and'^Olfaer 
adventurous  explorers  of  these  continents,  whose  iabiMiW**teive 
made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  inmost  recess^^  of' 'thtese 
regions^  than  with  some  countries  nearer  home.  We'li^Ve  it 
times  indulged  in  Elysian  dreams  of  some  future  ag^;  \yh9a  ,1*1^6 
band  of  man  f^hall  have  disarmec)  nature  of  her  ^errors.  ;^u^ut 
despoiling  her  of  her  magnificence;  when  civilization,  sb^  pW 
spread  its  blessings,  without  its  evUs,  and  the  temples  ^i  atpure 
religion  shall  have  taken  the  place  of  the  hut  of  the  oavs^ancl 
of  the  tiger's  den.  But  these  Utopian  visions  have  been  Uoo 
soon  dispelled  by  truth's  unpitying  beam,  which  has  revdated  to 
us  a  far  different  prospect.  We  behold  with  a  convicti<)W>lvMrfi 
no  arguments  can  weaken,  with  a  vividness  of  percfeptibW^WnifeU 
no  efforts  of  our  own  can  soften,  the  certainty  of  an  'ibipdn|lihg 
and  tremendous  conflict  between  the  white,  the  negrQ,^' ,fte,,  co- 
loured, and  the  Indian  population,  the  fearful  nature  of  v^.l^jfii))  U 
is  as  easy  to  foresee  as  it  is  awful  to  contennplatei, .  3lKfM.>^  ^i^o 
the  'Opinion  of  Dr.  Poeppig»  who>  in  hia  account  of  Clhilii^tbas 
the  following  observations:  .,.»;.' 

**  Ijlo  country  in  America  enjoys,  to  such  a  degree  k^  Chifi,^'t^e 
advantages  which  a  state  derives  fVom  an  hotndgen^ori1s(Tyc^||dfjWftn'^d 
the  absence  of  castes.  If  this  youdg  re|iubli(*  rose  nfio^e  ^ddM^'fwn 
any  of  the  others  from  the  anarchy  of  the  revolutiofn^y 'irti'djiS'f* 
and  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  civiliaratioti  ind  ord^,'  wJtR  W^Tdpi" 
dity  .of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  this  cotrtWeh't, 'ft^^;jp^?6fly 
indebted  for  those  advantages  to  the  circumstance',  that* 'IBe^^af^ 
extremely  few  people  of  colour  among  itsi  citlzeris.  '  Th'^^fe^VaHouS 
transitions  of  one  race  into  the  other  are  here  unkilown;  tvW<Jh 
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strangafs  fitid4t  «5  difficult  to^stinguiBKaiid  whiob^  in  cotmtries  like 
Bniill^ttkt^i^id^  MkMier  or'laltr,  to  a  dreadfol  war  of  •extermination, 
ftnd4liii^yi^»  »fdi  Columbia  will  defcnr  to  a  pemd  indsfiaitdy^nemote 
lhM»liMfehti(iMt  <^gen0rd  civilismtMMn.  ^  «  *  If  it  it  a  great  .^vil  for 
arstannl  ii^4lil^6  twoTery  diffmnt  races ^ of  «nen  for  its  >citizen6|  the 
diiOy^it^fe^mtes  generul;  and  the  most  dangerons  collisions  ensuci 
M€ti^}^i^m  unftvtiidabie  miiftture,  races  ari«e  which. belong  to  neither 
]^rl^,^d'in  ^general  inherit  all  the  Tiees  of  their  parentsi  bttt  very 
rarely  any  of  their  virtues.  If  the  peculation  of  Peru  consisted  of 
only-^jkite^  and  Indiana,  the  situation  of  the  country  wo^d  be  less 
h^pmJ^  tban  it  must  now  appear  to  every  calm  observer.  Destined, 
^  ihey ^  seem  by  Nature  herself,  to  exist  on  the  earth  as  a  race,  for  a 
hijiitea  period  only,  the  Indians,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  this 
vast' Continent,  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  which  humanity  dictates^ 
a^fe^ljfeconling  extinct  with  equal  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  centuries  will 
l6sft^Jto  t)^  Whites  the  undisputed  poflsession  of  the  country.  With 
the^e^oes  the  case  is  different ;  they  have  found  in  America  a  cow* 
try  whidk  ii  even  more  congenial  to  their  nature  than  the  land  of  their 
ongioy'BQ  that  their  numbers  are  almost  everywhere  increasing,  in  a 
mwin0rr(Qalcujbted  to  excite  the  mpst  serious  alarm.  In  the  same 
pj^qpQXfimii&B  tbey  multiply,  and  the  white  population  is  no  longer 
teqrjntj^d  by  frecjuent  supplies  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  people 
or  cyl^ur  likewise  become  more  numerous.  Hated  by  the  dark 
mptner.  distrusted  by  the  white  father,  they  look  on  the  former  with 
tbnltetopt,  on  the  latter  with  an  aversion,  which  circumstance*  only 
BtiTO^I-^ss,  but  which  is  insuperable,  as  it  is  founded  on  a  high  degree 
of*  frihhte  pride.  All  measures  suggested  .by  experience  aodpolioy^if 
ttoti  to  amalgamate  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  population,  yet 
to  (Ksderthem  so  that  they  might  subsist  together  without  collision, 
and  Qontt-ibote  in  common  to  the  preservation  of  the  machine  of  the 
st^[,hs^v^  proved  fruitless.  *  *  *  The  late  revolutions  have  made 
tc^iqhs^ip^  in  this  respech  The  hostility,  the  hatred,  of  the  many 
OpWred  x^lasses  will  continue  a  constant  check  to  the  advancement 
W  t^e  state",  full  of  danger  to  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  citizens, 
anH  perhaps  the  ground  of  the  extinction  of  entire  nations.  The 
fate^^hieh  must  sooner  or  later  befall  the  greater  part  of  tropical 
Atoiea' which  is  filled  with  negro  slaves,  which  will  deluge  the  fair- 
est p^oVittces  of  Brazil  with  blood,  and  convert  them  into  a  desert, 
wherfetthe  dvilized  white  man  will  never  again  be  able  to  establish 
himself,  may  not  indeed  afflict  Peru  and  Colun)bia  to  the  same  extent ; 
but  tbe^  countries  will  always  suffer  from  the  evils  resulting  from 
]tbe..j[lif^(^nf:;eof  An  alien  race.  If  such  a  country  as  the  United 
§fr*fRffe^}f.iWy  checked  and  impeded  by  it^  proportionably  le$s  pre- 
dowf^nt^bl^ck  population ;  and  if  there,  where  the  wisdom  and  power 
^H"/^  gotprnment  are  supported  by  public  spirit,  remedial  measures 
are  sought  in  vain  ;  how  much  greater  must  be  the  evil  in  countries 
like  {^l^rU|  where  the  supine  character  of  the  Whites  favours  incessant 
«'evowt^on3i;where  the  temporary  rulers  are  not  distinguished  either  for 
prudence  or  real  patriotism^  cind  the  infinitely  rude  Negro  possesses 
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only  brutal  streDgth,  whieh  makes  hna  dooUy  ctiagifnm  ia  aucli 
countries,  where  moridity  is  at  to  low  an  ebb  ?  He  amk  bia  half* 
descendant,  the  Mulatto,  joined  the  white  Peruvian*  to  expel  ^e 
Spaniards,  but  would  soon  turn  against  their  former  liiiiis,  were  dbey 
not  at  present  kept  back  by  want  of  moral  energy  and  cdueation* 
But  the  Negro  and  the  man  of  o^our,  far  more  energetic  than  the  n^te 
Creole,  will  in  time  acquire  knowledge,  and  a  way  df  thtnktug  that  vill 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  Whites,  who  do  not  advance  in  the  same 
proportion,  so  as  to  maintain  their  superiority.'' 

When  we  consider  all  these  circumstances^  when  we  nee 
Buenos  Ayres  even  now  harassed  by  perpetual  wars  with  the 
Indians^  when  we  think  of  the  frightful  crimes  that  have  already 
taken  place  at  Pard^  we  cannot  but  anticipate  the  consequeaces 
that  must  ensue,  if  the  Negroes  should  rise  in  a  general  jasur- 
rection,  and  be  joined  by  the  native  Indians.  We  wonder  at 
the  blind  infatuation  of  the  Brazilians^  who,  in  defiance  of  tb^r 
own  taws,  still  import  100,000  new  slaves  every  year  from  Africa; 
and  we  feel  our  minds  depressed  by  the  melancholy  persuasioni 
that  the  future  fate  of  these  fine  countries  will  prove  even  more 
tremendous,  than  the  awful  denunciation  which  threatens  to  yikU 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  even  to  the  third  nad 
fourth  generation. 

W^e  must  not  omit  to  mention,  with  due  commendatiei),  tbe 
sixteen  striking  views  of  the  scenery  of  the  Andes,  which  accom^ 
pany  this  interesting  work. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Lex  Romana  Burgundiomm:  ex  Jure  Romano  et 
Germanico  illustravit  August.  Frideric.  Barkow,  J.  U.  Doctor, 
et  in  Universitate  Literaria  Gryphiswaldensi  Aaleceseor. 
Gryphiswaldise.    1826.  8vo. 

2.  Co)*pus  Legum,  she  Brachylogus  Juris  Civilis :  ad  Jideni 
quattuor  codicum  scriptorum  et  principum  editionum  emendavit, 
commentarios  criticos,  locorum  similium  amiotationem,  notiliam 
Utterariam,  indicesque  adjecit,  ineditam  incerli  scriptoris  Epi^ 
tomen  Juris  Civilis^  medio  duodecimo  saculo  factum^  ex  coaice 
Tubiiigensi  edidit  Eduardus  Bocking,  Juris  utriusque  Doctor, 
et  in  Universitate  Frider.  Guil.  Rhenana  E.  O.  Professor 
Publicus.     Berolini.   1829.  8vo. 

3.  Lex  Dei,  sive  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  Legum  CoUaiiit:  e 
codicibus  manuscriptis  Vindobonensi  et  Verceuefisi,  nuper  re- 
pertis,  auctam  atque  emendatam  edidit,  notis  indicibMsque  iilus-' 
travit  Fridericus  Blume,  Hamburgensis,  in  Academia  Georgia 
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Aligtis(S*'3Wltecessoi^,   M^gn.  Brit.   Hannov^raeque   Regi   ab 
AiffdObmT  ;  Bontise. ''  1 833.  8vo. 

4^f^imfistm0Jf  Vominorum,  sive  Co/UroversiiB  velerum  Juris  Ro- 

^mtm-inttrpretum  qui  Glossatores  vocantur:  edidit  et  adnota- 

'fti9niht9,^H8travit  Godtavn^  Haenel,  Lipsiensis.     Insrmt  ano* 

n^mivetm  Collectid,  Rogerii  Dissemiones  Dominorum,  Codicis 

"  t^/rfflwi  Cafleciio,  HiigoHni  Diversi tales  sive  Dissefisiones  Do- 

minorum  super  toto  Corpore  Juris  Civilis;    quihus  adceduut 

Exoerpta  e  Rogerii  Summa  Codicis,  Hugolirn  Distiuctiouibus 

^t  Quastiouum  CoUectiombus.     Omuia  prater  Rogerii  Dissen- 

isianei  nunc  primum  e  codicibus  edita,et  indicibus  rerum,  glos^ 

saio^'um,  legum,  glossarum  instructa.     Lipsise.    1834.  8vo. 

Of  the  ardaur  and  enthusiasm  \vith  which  the  study  of  the  civil 
la^  is  nbw  prosecuted  in  Germany,  these  four  publications  afford 
asigtiaj  proof.  In  wliat  other  country  wouUi  the  same  books 
fimfwch  able  editors,  or  indeed  any  editors  whatsoever  ;  and  in 
Mrfcfaf  tftfier  country  would  they  have  found  publishers  ?  Here  we 
are  nbt  presented  with  the  precious  reliques  of  the  classical  civi- 
liatiil,  df  such  writers  as  Caius,  Ulpian>  and  Paulus>  but  with 
thoSe  of 'iiameless  writers  of  the  lower  and  middle  ages.  Every 
scattered  remnant  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  however  mutilated  or 
dls^giit^ed;  attracts  the  eager  attention  of  the  learned  jurists  with 
whdirt'tliat  country  so  conspicuously  abounds:  they  possess  suf- 
ficient industry,  as  well  as  sufficient  skill,  to  separate  the  gold 
from  the  dross ;  and,  from  the  most  unpromising  materials,  from 
what  to  less  practised  eye*  might  appear  a  heap  of  rubbish,  they 
sometimes  extricate  fragments  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  It  is 
b^i^fftl^a  k&jioled  that^men  of  emdkiofk have  their  own  peculiar 
r^Of^ti^ln^^U^  >v^icb  the  uniaitiated  cannot  participate,  aiid  of 
wbMbjt^fii^anfiQt  form  an  adequate  conception;  ndr  is  it  very 
bard  to  conceive  that  Haubold  or  Hanel  may  have  been  as  much 
ent,^|^iG|^^d  ,wf^\i  t|ie  Dissemiones  Dominorum,  as  any  slender 
d^V^s^  \vith  the  mo^t  bepuffed  of  all  the. novels  that  have  issued 
from  ^any  metropolitan  shop.  We  must  certainly  admit  that  the 
entei^a'^nment  is  neither  identical  nor  similar;  but  different  palates 
are  sr^tified  by  dishes  of  the  most  dissimilar  flavour. 

TTig  Jkook  l\ere  described  as  Lex  Romana  Burgundionum  was 
ori^jo^|^pri|ited:under  th^  per.plei^ing  and  unappropriate  title  of 
"  rapiani  liber  Responsorum,"  and  under  that  title  it  lias  gene- 
rally beeju  mioted  and  recognized.  In  the  year  1 366,  it  was  first 
puHlijfe?^^^*€tga^us,  'who  subjoined  it  to  his  edition  of  the 
Thftpd^ah  Cofde.  The  hame  of  Papianus  was  utterly  unknown 
in  i\k  at^nals  of  jurisprudence ;  nor  does  the  book  contain  the 
YOU  xvii.  NO.  XXXllI.  E 
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opinions  of  a  lawyer  on  particular  cases,  but  a  fomdal  treatise  on 
various  titles  of  the  law.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  ascertained 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  author,  as  well  as  the  title 
of  the  book,  is  only  to  be  traced  to  an  error  of  the  copyist  and 
inadvertency  of  the  editor.  Of  the  Breviarium  of  Anianus,  all 
the  complete  manuscripts  conclude  with  a  minute  fragment  of  an 
illustrious  civilian,  **  Papiniani  lib.  i.  Responsorum  ^"  but  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  passages  where  the  name  occurs,  it  is  uni- 
formly written  Papianus  instead  of  Papinianus.*  As  the  error  is 
thus  repeated  in  different  places,  it  may  have  originated  from  the 
use  of  a  contraction  in  writing  the  name.  Cujacius  is  supposed 
to  have  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  which  the  fragment  now 
mentioned  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Lex  Romana,  and 
to  have  mistaken  the  rubric  of  this  fragment  for  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding treatise.  In  the  Vatican  Library  there  is  a  manuscript 
which  exhibits  the  very  same  contents  and  arrangement.  In  A 
subsequent  edition,  printed  at  Paris  in  1586,  he  varied  the  title  of 
the  book,  describing  it  as  "  Burgundionis  J.  C.  qui  -Papiani 
Responsorum  titulum  praefert,  liber."  This  description  refers  us 
to  the  true  origin  of  the  book,  which  appears  very  clearly  to  have 
been  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  subjects  belonging  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Lex  Burgundionum,  we  meet  with  the 
following  passage :  ^*  Inter  Romanos  vero  interdicto  siraiK  con- 
ditione  venalitatis  crimine,  sicut  a  parentibus  nostris  statutum  est, 
Romanis  legibus  prsecipimus  judicari :  qui  formam  et  exposi- 
tionem  legum  conscriptam,  qualiter  judicent,  se  noverint  accep- 
turos,  ut  per  ignorantiam  se  nuUus  excuset.'^f  This  passage  was 
written  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Gundebald,  that  is,  in 
the  year  517.  His  barbarian  subjects  were  to  be  governed  by 
one  code  of  taws,  and  his  Roman  subjects  by  another.  When 
the  first  code  was  completed,  the  second  was  promised:  the 
Roman  subjects,  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  beitTg  governed 
by  their  national  laws,  were  to  be  furnished  with  such  a  form 
and  exposition  as  should  regulate  the  judicial  pro^eedinga  ia 
which  they  were  solely  concerned.  Lindenbrog  perceived  that 
the  work  ascribed  to  Papianus  was  precisely  such  a  compeno 
dium  as  might  be  supposed  to  suit  this  purpose ;  and  Cvr^acius 
had  evidently  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  when  he  deacribed 
it  as  the  work  of  a  Burgundian  lawyer.  Gothofredus  and 
other  writers  remarked  that  the  order  of  arrangement  was  almost 
the  very  same  in  both  works;  and,  as  thia  order  is  not  such  as 

•  Conradi  Parerga,  p.  101.    Satigny,  Bd.  ii.  S.  84. 

t  Lindenbrogii  Codex  Legum  Antiquarum,  p.  267.  edit,  fnacot  16X3^  fol. 
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obviously  presents  itself^  we  naturally  infer,  that^  so  far  as  relates 
to  tbe  djsb'ibutioo  of  the  titles,  the  one  book  served  as  a  model 
for  the  other.  A  strong  presumption  likewise  arises  from  the 
barbarian  regulations  which  this  civilian  borrows  from  the  laws  of 
the  Bnrgundians.  The  second  title,  De  Homicidiis,  concludes 
with  the  subsequent  passage :  ^^  £t  quia  de  pretiis  occisorum 
nihil  evidenter  lex  Romana  constituit^  dominus  noster  statuit  ob-* 
servandum,  lit^  si  ingenuus  ab  ingenuo  fuerit  interemptus,  et 
bomicfda  ad  ecclesiam  confugerit,  ipse  qui  homicidium  admisit^ 
cum  medietate  bonorum  suorum  occisi  heredibus  serviturus  addi-* 
catur,  feliqua  medietas  facultatis  ejus  heredibus  relinquatur.  Si 
vero  servua  cujuscunque  occisus  fuerit  ab  ingenuo,  et  ipse  homi-» 
cida  ad  ecclesiam  convolaverit,  secundum  aervi  qualitatem  infra 
scripta  domine  ejus  pretia  cogatur  exsolvere,  hoc  est,  pro  actore 
c.  soL,  pro  ministeriali  Ix.,  pro  aratore,  aut  porcario,  aut  virvicario^ 
aat  aliis  servis  xxx.^  pro  aurifice  electo  c,  pro  fabro  ferrario  l.^ 
pro  carpentario  xl.  ioferantur.  Hoc  ex  praecepto  domini  regis 
conveoit  observari."  The  Roman  laws  had  not,  like  the  bar- 
barian Godea  of  the  middle  ages,  regulated  the  price  of  blood ; 
but  the  Roman  subjects  of  this  barbarian  king  were  not  to  be 
Irft  wkhout  a  table  of  fees.  Tbe  prices,  for  the  homicide  of  dif<* 
ferent  classes  of  persons  generally  correspond  with  the  regu« 
latioQs  established  by  the  code  of  the  Burgundians. 

This  anonymous  writer  appears  to  have  drawn  his  materials 
from  the  Institutes  of  Cains,  the  ^^  Sententias  Receptae"  of  Paulus, 
tbe  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  Codes,  and  from 
the  novels  of  several  emperors.  What  he  has  derived  from  these 
different  sources;  is  distinguished  with  great  care  and  accuracy  by 
the  learned  editor.  The  work,  as  now  published,  consists  oif 
forty-seven  titles,  which  are  generally  very  short  and  simple ;  nor 
i»itto  be  aopposed  that  all  the  leading  objects  of  legal  cogni* 
Hace  can  be  compris^l  within  such  narrow  limits.  As  little  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  this  civilian  of  Burgundy,  writing  during 
the  sixth  century,  and  at  a  distance  from  Constantinople  and 
Berytus,  can  always  be  found  a  safe  guide  in  questions  of  pure 
Roman  law.  The  incidental  value  of  his  work  has  however  been 
recogaixed  by  the  mos4  competent  judges,  and  among  the  rest  by 
Savigny,  who  remarks  that  it  contains  many  passages  of  ancient 
jurisprudence,  of  which  no  other  traces  are  now  to  be  disco- 
vered.* The^  author  had  access  to  many,  pure  sources,  which 
have  long  been  closed  by  the  mouldering  ruins  of  time.     But  he 

did  not  possess  sufficient  skill  to  preserve  unsullied  the  valuable 

•  Savigny's  Geschichte  des  Roroischeh  Kechts  im  Mittelaltcr,  Bd.  ii,  S.32. 
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fragments  ^vhich  he  incorporated  in  his  motley  fabric ;  and  to 
render  it  available  for  the  illustration  of  ancient  jurisprudence, 
required  no  inconsiderable  effort  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and  in- 
dustry. Such  was  the  principal  part  of  the  task  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Barkow ;  and  this  task  he  appears  to  have  executed  .  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  his  professional  character.  The  work, 
as  appended  to  several  early  editions  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  is 
without  any  commentary  or  notes.  Schulting  inserted  Papiamis 
in  his  collection  entitled  ''  Jurisprudentia  vetus  Antte-Justini- 
anea,"  which  was  first  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1717,  and 
be  added  some  annotations  which  are  not  very  elaborate.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  of  eminent  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law,  but  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  general  plan  to  bestow 
much  time  and  space  upon  this  particular  tract.  After  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century,  the  task  of  illustration  was  more  ambitiously 
attempted  than  successfully  performed  by  Amaduzzi.  The  text 
was  next  printed  in  the  **  Jus  Civile  Antejustinianeum/'  which 
appeared  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1815.  This  collection  was  pub- 
lished by  an  association  of  civilians;  and  the  care  of  the  Lex 
Romana  devolved  upon  F.  A.  Biener,  who  has  more  recently 
distinguished  himself  by  difierent  works.  He  has  subjoined  va- 
rious readings,  but  no  commentary.  Hitherto  the  book  had  never 
been  published  in  a  separate  form ;  and  this  edition  of  Barkow 
is  therefore  recommended  by  many  dififerent  circumstances.  The 
volume  commences  with  a  preface,  which  extends  to  sixty-six 
pages,  and  embraces  all  the  preliminary  information  that  any 
reader  could  be  supposed  to  require  or  wish  for.  A  very  elaborate 
commentary  is  placed  under  the  text ;  after  which  follow  the 
various  readings,  consisting  of  thirty^seven  pages* 

The  work  entitled  Lex  Dei  is  apparently  a  production  of  nearly 
the  same  age.*  The  author  is  supposed  by  Gothofredus  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Cassiodorus,  who  flouridbed  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  A  conformity  has  been  traced  be- 
tween the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  two  writers ;  and 
Blume  has  remarked  that  qnia^  instead  of  quod^  and  incipit  go- 
verning an  accusative,  seem  to  indicate .  that  the  anonymous  au- 
thor could  scarcely  have  written  before  the  year  500.     When  bis 


♦  Various  writers  of  a  more  recent  age  have  instltated  a  forma!  compaiison  between 
the  Jewish  and  Roman  laws.  One  of  these  is  Williani  Weliwood,  profitssor  of  law  in 
t)ie  university  of  St.  Awirews,  wlio  puhJithed  a  vroiji  btariiig  tb«  fdloiving  ti^/' 
"Juris  Diviui  Judsorum  ac  Juris  Civilis  Roraanoruni  Parallela;  sive  utriusque  e  sois 
undequaque  sedihus  ad  verbum  transcripti  ocularis  Coltatio:  autliore  Gulielmo  Velvoo* 
Xugd.  Bat.  1694, 4to.  This  worit  is  followed  by  an  appendix,  with  a  regular  tilJe-page 
cuutaining  the  same  date :  "  Ad  expcdiendos  Processus  in  Judiciis  EcclesiQSticisy 
Appendix  Parallelorum  Juris  divini  humanique.'* 
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work  was  first  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Du  Tillet, 
Charondas,  Cujacius,  and  others,  ascribed  it  to  a  certain  Luci- 
nius  Rufinus;  but  upon  what  authority,  or  according  to  what 
conjecture,  it  appears  extrenaely  difficult  to  ascertain.  They 
evfdetitly  could  not  confound  him  with  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  contemporary  with  Julius  Paulus,  and 
therefore  belonged  to  a  much  earlier  age.  Zimmern,  a  recent 
and  distinguished  historian  of  the  Roman  law,  is  inclined  to  be* 
lieve  tnathe  may  have  been  a  Jew;  but  we  perceive  no  adequate 
reason  for  departing  from  the  current  opinion,  which  represents 
him  as  a  Christian.  Freherus  and  Otto  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  monk :  Blume  replies  that  before  the  age  of  St*  Benedict 
there  were  very  few  monks  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and 
still  fewer  who  could  have  cultivated  the  study  of  letters.  Cassi- 
odorus^  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the  supposed  contemporary 
of  the  anonymous  writer,  was  himself  the  founder  of  a  monastery 
in  a  remote  part  of  Calabria,  and  in  this  retreat  he  closed  a  long 
life,  which  had  been  much  devoted  to  profane  as  well  as  sacred 
literature*  It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  the  writer  in  ques'* 
tion  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  denomination.  The  knowledge 
which  he  displays  of  the  sacred  writings  renders  this  an  obvious 
conjecture.  From  his  mode  of  addressing  the  lawyers,  "  scitote 
jurisconsulti,"  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  not  himself  of 
their  number,  for  this  is  not  like  a  man  addressing  a  body  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  Blume,  by  some  inadvertence,  has 
stated  that  such  an  argument  was  first  employed  by  Finestres,  in 
the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  Schulting's  *'  Jurisprudentia 
Ante^Jndtinianea."  Ceruariee,  1744,  ISmo.  In  two  difi^erent 
works,  Gothofredus  had  anticipated  this  argument  by  an  entire 
century.* » 

The  chief  value  of  such  a  work  as  this  obviously  lies  in  its  pre 
serving  scattered  fragments  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
The  author  had  access  to  many  treatises  which  have  utterly 
perished,  or  of  which  we  only  possess  the  mutilated  remains ;  and 
as  he  collected  bis  materials  with  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
dustry, his  labours  have  found  due  acceptance  with  the  most 
learned  of  the  modern  civilians.  Nor  are  they  without  some  de- 
gree of  interest  to  theologians.f  The  editor  is  inclined  tp  be- 
lieve that  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  he  must  either  have 
quoted  by  memory,  or  rendered  from  some  Greek  version. 
"  Quamobrem  mea  quidem  sententia  eo  potissimum  inclinat,  col- 

*  J.  Gothufredi  Manaale  Juris,  p.  63.  Prolegomena  Codicis  Tbeodosiani,  cap.  lii. 
.  t  See  Bisbop  Mihiter's  Fragmenta  Versionis  antique  LatinflB  Antehie)ronytniaos> 
"^tbe  Miscellanea  Ha/nieimi,  torn.  ii.  p.  89. 
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lectorem  ^a  loca  quee  adfert,  vel  memoria  mipus  exacte  tenuisse, 
v^l  ex  GreBca  quadam  interpretatiooe  ipsum  vertbae/'  Yenema, 
a  learned  divine,  was  of  opinion  that  he  must  eather  kave  eow 
piloted  a  version  of  his  own,  or  quoted  from  some  veraion,  now 
unknown.  The  supposition  of  his  relying  to  anj  extent  upon 
his  memory,  in  digesting  so  long  a  series  of  quotationa,  seems  to 
fall  considerably  short  of  probability* 

This  relique  of  ancient  jurisprudence  has  already  appeared  in 
i^ut  twenty  different  editions,  of  which  the  earliest  was  published 
by  Pierre  Pithou  in  the  year  1573.  Another  was  published  by 
H.  Stephanus  in  a  small  volume  entitled  ^'  Juris  Civilia  Pontes 
et  Rivi/'  which  made  its  appearance  in  1580.  The  tract  was  in- 
serted in  the  collections  of  Van  Leeuwen  and  Schulting.  In  the 
Berlin  collection  of  1815,  it  was  printed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Biener.  Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  so  aiany  pre- 
cursors. Dr.  Blume  has  found  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  bis 
learning  and  industry.  He  has  produced  an  elaborate  %ud  cri- 
tical edition,  which  will  be  found  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to 
those  who  prosecute  similar  studies  with  suitable  ardour^  with 
such  ardour  as  is  now  displayed  in  the  universities  of  Germany. 
His  prolegomena,  consisting  of  forty- four  pages,  exhibit  a  copious 
account  of  the  book,  of  the  manuscript  copies  which  have 
hitherto  been  traced,  and  of  the  various  editions  and  commen- 
taries. One  manuscript  he  himself  discovered  in  the  library  of 
the  chapter  of  Vercelli,  His  more  brief  notes,  relating  to  the 
a((iyufitment.of  the  text,  and  containing  references  to  the  original 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page ;  and,  under  the  title  of  Excursus  critici,  he  has  subjoined 
some  more  extended  annotations,  which  however  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  diffuse.  Several  useful  indices,  prepared  with  due 
care  and  accuracy,  close  this  curious  \^lume. 

The  Corpus  Legum  evidently  belongs  to  a  more  receut  age. 
Senckenberg  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  and  he  concludes  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  native  of  Italy  or  Africa ;  but  the  arguments  with 
which  he  supports  these  opinions  are  so  extremely  slender^  that 
he  appears  to  have  made  very  few  converts.  A  very  different 
theoi;y  was  proposed  by  Saxius ;  who  oon|ectured  that  the  real 
autlior  of  the  vifork  was  no  other  than  ApeU  by  whom  he  ertO' 
ueottsly  supposed  it  to  have  been  originally  published.  Joapnes 
ApelluSk  or  Johanu  Apel,  was  born  at  Niirnberg  in  1486#  and 
died  there  in  1536.  After  completing  his  law  studies,  he  became 
a  canon  of  Wurzburg,  and  councillor  to  the  bishop ;  but*  having 
been  pon^pelled  to  leave  the  diocese  in  consequence  of  marrying 
a  nun,  he  was  in   1524  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  uni^ 
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versity  of  Wittemberg,  and  for  this  office  he  was  partly  indebted 
to  the  friendship  of  Luther.     In   1530  he  became  chancellor  to 
the  duke  of  Prussia;  and  it  was  during  his  residence  at  Konigs-* 
berg  that  he  found  a  manuscript  of  the  work  now  under  consi- 
deration.    The  manuscript  he  has  described  in  his  **  Isagoge  per 
di^logum  in  iiii.  lib.  Institutionum."     This  work  was  subjoined 
to  an  edition  of  tiie  ancient  treatise,  printed  at  Louvain  in  the 
year  1551  ;  and,  from  his  mention  of  such  a  manuscript  being 
discovered  on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  from  the 
siimilarity  of  his  own  method  of  expounding  the  law^  Saxius,  who 
imagined  that  this  was  the  first  edition,  and  that  it  was  published 
by  Apel  himself,  was  led  to  suspect  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
work  which  he  pretended  to  have  rescued  from  oblivion.     This 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Piittmann,  Stockmann,  and  Hummel^ 
but  was  sufficiently  refuted  by  Cramer  and  Weis,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Savigny.     Apel  was  never  a  professor  at  Louvain,  and 
this  edition  appeared  fifteen  years  after  his  death.     The  first 
edition  of  the  Brachyloges  was  published  in   1549,  and  several 
manuscripts  of  a  much  earlier  date  are  still  preserved.      The 
fourth  book,  p.  131,  contains  a  passage  which  furnishes  us  with 
some  materials  for  chronology :  *'  Quod  autem  clericus  adversus 
laicum  testis  esse  non  possit,  vel  contra,  in  capitulari  legis  Lohgo- 
bardicse  cautumest;  in  legibus  autem  Romanis  non  memini  me* 
invenisse;   immo  contrarium  in  multis  locis   constitutum   esse 
cognovi."     Here  the  author  refers  to  a  capitulary  of  Louis  the 
Pioiiis,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year   814.     Senckenbetg, 
finding  this  note  of  time  irreconcileable  with  his  theory,  rejects 
the  p£»»age  as  an  interpolation;  but,  as  it  contains  nothing  to 
excite  suspicion,  and  occurs  in  all  the  known  manuscripts  and 
editions,  we  think  it  impossible  to  approve  of  his  trenchant  mode 
of  obviating  a  critical  difficulty.     From  the  passage  lately  quoted, 
Savigny  infers  that  the  book  was  written  in  Lombardy.     He  is 
disposed  to  refer  its  composition  to  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  he  even  hazards  a  conjecture  that  it  may 
have  been  the  production  of  Imerius. 

None  of  the'maiiascripts,  except  that  of  Vienna,  has  any  title 
prefixed,  and  the  titie  which  it  exhibits  is  altogether  inappropriate  r 
"  Summa  Novellarum  Constitntionum  Justiniani  imp,"  The 
first  two  ^itions  bear  the  inscription  of  *'  Corpus  Legum;'*  and 
the  third,  published  by  Pesnot  in  1553,  is  entitled  '*  Brachylogos 
totius  Juris  Civilis,  sive  Corpus  Legum."  Both  titles  have  since 
been  used  in  thetr  turn.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  nearly  l^e  same 
as  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Justmian,  which  the  anott3rmous  writer 
has  partly  abridged ;  and  he  has  partly  derived  his  materials  from 
other  sources,  the  Pandects^  the  Code,  and  the  Novels,    ia  fiis 
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quotations  from  the  latter  collection^  he  seems  uniformly  to  have 
employed  the  epitome  of  Julianus,  whom  he  has  frequently  copied 
word  for  word.  Savigny  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  made  no  |i8e 
of  the  Breviarium  of  Auianus,  but,  with  respect  to  this  poaut, 
Bocking  arrives  at  a  diflfereut  conclusion.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  they  are  sufficiently  agreed.  This  value>  it  may  easily  be 
conceived,  does  not  consist  in  any  originality  of  discussion  on  tbe 
principles  of  the  Roman  law ;  but,  in  an  historical  point  of  vievir, 
the  Brachylogus  is  of  no  small  importance.  It  apparently  be- 
longs to  the  era  immediately  preceding  that  of  the  glossatores  ^ 
and,  as  Savigny  remarks,  it  serves  to  evince  that  some  indivi- 
duals then  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  law  by  no  means  despi- 
cable.* 

Dr.  Bocking  has  enumerated  twenty-two  previous  editions  of 
the  work.  The  first  of  these  is  appended  to  an  edition  of  the 
Institutes,  printed  at  Lyon  in  the  year  1549,  ''apud  Sennetonios 
Fratres."  Several  of  the  early  editors  have  added  notes.  The 
edition  of  Reusner,  Francofurti,  1585,  8vo.  appeared  "  cum 
paratitlis  ejusdem,  ac  notis  perpetuis,  quae  commentarii  vice  esse 
possunt.'*  A  more  pompous  edition  was  at  length  published  by 
benckenberg,  a  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Giessen. 
Francofurti  et  Lipsiae,  1743,  4to.  In  a  long  preface,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  call  prafamen,  and  which  is  written  in  a  peculiar 
Style  of  Latinity,  the  merits  of  his  author  are  very  highly  esti* 
mated ;  and  he  there  expresses  his  determination  to  adopt  the 
Brachylogus  as  a  text-book  for  his  academical  prelections.  The 
choice  cannot  be  considered  as  very  judicious,  nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  his  example  found  many  imitators.  Bocking  has  re- 
printed the  prefaces  of  former  editors,  has  subjoined  an  account 
of  the  different  manuscripts  and  editions,  and  has  discussed  the 
age  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  his  work,  and  the 
sources  of  his  knowledge.  The  preliminary  matter  occupies  one 
hundred  and  twenty- eight  pages,  and  contains  very  ample  in* 
formation.  He  has  subjoined  critical  annotations,  and,  apart 
from  these,  perpetual  references  to  the  ancient  texts ;  nor  has  he 
excluded  the  glosses  and  notes  of  the  manuscripts  and  former 
editions.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  the  task 
which  he  undertook,  and  the  book  is  now  exhibited  in  a  very 
satisfactory  state.  The  Epitome  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
had  been  previously  noticed  by  Savigny  and  Schrader. 

We  now  descend  to  the  age  of  the  glossator es,  or  those  writers 
who  used  their  best  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  civil  law  soon 
after  that  study  began  to  be  prosecuted  with  renevved  vigour* 

^  Sftvjgn^'s  QescMdite  d^s  Boipitcbcn  EcvbU  kn  Jdittelalter,  Bd.  ii.  S.  255* 
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They  faboured  under  many  disadvantages,  incident  to  a  period 
of  intellectual  darkness.  In  the  knowledge  of  philology  and 
history^  so  requisite  for  understanding  the  scope  and  spirit  of 
ancient  jurisprudence,  they  were  unavoidably  deficient^  and  were 
therefore  chargeable  with  mistakes  and  misconceptions  into  which 
no  modern  tiro  could  easily  fall.  But  these  peculiar  faults  must 
be  imputed  to  the  barbarous  age  in  which  they  lived;  their  merits 
asf  acute  and  indefatigable  expounders  of  the  law  were  entirely 
their  own.  Some  of  the  more  recent  and  more  elegant  civilians, 
particularly  Alciatus,  Duarenus,  Hotman,  Govea,  and  Muretus, 
have  treated  them  with  undeserved  contempt;  but  many  others, 
and  among  these  Cujacius,  Graviua,*  and  Bynkershoek,  .have 
amply  commended  the  sagacity  and  perseverance  with  which 
Accursius  and  the  rest  of  that  family  have  investigated  the  most 
intricate  questions  of  law.  Their  merits  were  highly  extolled  by 
Wieling,  in  his  *' Oratio  pro  Glossatoribu8;"t  and  H'anel  has 
discussed  their  character  with  ability  and  discrimination.  | 
Brunquell  published  a  learned  prolusion  on  their  sects  and  con- 
troversies,§  which  necessarily  find  a  place  in  the  general  histories 
of  thfe  civil  law ;  and,  at  a  very  recent  period,  the  character  and 
the  works  of  the  glossatores  have  been  rendered  more  conspi-' 
cuously  known  by  the  profound  and  masterly  researches  of  Sa- 
vigny.* 

♦  GravinsB  Origlnes  Juris  Civilis,  p.  lis. 

t  Wieling  Lectionara  Juris  Civilis  libri  duo,  p.  291.  ediL  Trajr  ad  Rbeiu 
1740,  «vo. 

^  **  Quod  vero  glossatorum  scripta  edo"  sajs  Hanel,  "  neminero  fore  arbitror,  qui 
in  malaiii  parecm  interprctetur.  Etsi  enim  sunt,  qui  illos  renascentis  juris  Bomanf 
auctores  contenmant,  eosqne  raeras  ineptias  protulisse  audacter  adfirmeot,  taiuen  isti 
glossatorum  scripta  non  modo  non  legisse,  veruin  ne  inspexisse  quideru  videntur,  quuin 
si  unhis  Azonis  Summani  et  praecipue  Lccturam  Codicis  leviter  tantum  gustassent/ 
aequius  fortasse  judicium  fecissent.  Debemus  enim  in  iJlls  non  solum  acumen  ingenii, 
Temm  etiam  animi  constantiam  admirari,  qui  omnibus  fere  subsidiis,  qutbus  nostra 
aetate  iuslructi  sumus,  dc^tituti,  ex  ingeutis  molis  voluroinibus,  sspissime  corrupte 
scriptis,  disjecta  doctrius  membra  conquirebant  atque  ordinabant,  et  qus  inter  se  pug- 
nare  viderentur,  tam  perite  concitiabant,  ut  etianmunc  in  jure  controverso  makes  eorum 
opiniones^  quamquam  auctorum  nomen  reticentes,  teueamus  et  in  foro  sequi  nondedig-- 
neinur.  Oronino  illi  juris  libros,  quos  possidebant,  tam  diligenter  tractabant,  ut  eos 
memorja  tenerent,  tam  docte  et  juconde  interpretabantur^ot  incredibilis  nobilissimorum 
ex  omnibus  Europe  partibus  juvenum  muUitudo  ad  illorum  scbolas  coneurreret,  quibus 
rebus  tantam  erant  auctoritatemconsequuti,  ut  de  gravissimis  causis,  qui  summam  rerura 
iHo  tempore  tenebant,  ad  eos  ruferrent.  Itaque  glossatores  semper  colui,  quum  nitor 
et  somma  in  excolendis  operibua  manns  nagis  yideri  debeat  teraporibus  quam  ipsis 
defoisse,  ut  veteris  quae  dicitur  scholae  picturas  magni  habeo,  etsi  nunc  eadem  res  ad- 
curatitts  ad  atiis  regnlas  pingi  potest.  Adjuvat  prasterea  glossatorum  lectio  bistorie 
studinm.  Militia  etiira  opiiiiones  raultseque  controtefsie  etiaimnunc  agitates  jam  in 
glossatorum  scrjptis  legpntur." 

f  Bronquelii  Opuscula  ad  Historiaro  et  Jurisprudentiam  spectantia,  p»^d»  Hals 
Magd;  1774,  «vo. 

*  Savigny's  Geschicfate  det  IWttifltehen  Eecbts  im  JMittelalter.    Heidelberg,  1815- 
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The  first  apd  oldest  tract  which  occurs  m  Dr,  H'in^l'^  col^ 
lection^  be  conjectures  to  have  been  written  in  Italj  .about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century^  The  author,  whose  name  has  not 
been  discovered^  begins  by  stating  that  there  are  said  to  be  four 
lilies  of  the  law^  yielding  good  and  various  odours :  *^  Quoniatn 
quatuor  esse  legum  dicuntur  Jilia,  varios  bonosque  odores  refe- 
rential' These  fragrant  lilies  are  Martinus,  Bulgarus,  Hugo  a 
Porta  Ravennate,  and  Jacobus  Hugolinus^  who  were  all  pro- 
fessors of  the  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  a^d  whose 
differences  of  opinion  in  expounding  particular  doctrines  he 
undertakes  to  specify.  But  his  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  opinions  of  Martinus  and  Bulgarus. 

The  second  tract,  that  of  Rogerius  Beneventanus  "  De  Dis- 
sensionibus  Dominorum/'  was  first  printed  in  the  year  1537*  An 
edition  of  it  was  published  by  Haubo|d,t  to  whose  learned  labours 
the  students  of  ancient  jurisprudence  are  so  much  indebted. 
Wenck,  another  very  able  professor  in  the  same  university,  who 
has  illustrated  the  history  of  the  glosuttores,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  author  wrote  between  1127  and  1158;  but  Hanel  fixes 
upon  a  period  somewhat  more  recent,  and  places  the  composition 
of  the  work  between  1 150  and  1 162.  Of  the  materials  supplied 
by  his  anonymous  predecessor,  Rogerius  seems  very  freely  to 
have  availed  himself. 

Another  work  of  a  nameless  author,  described  by  a  good 
alliteration  as  *'  Codicis  Chisiani  Collectio,''  follows  in  the  order 
of  arrangement  Hanel  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  about 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  author  mentions  the  names 
of  many  recent  writers  on  the  civil  law^  all  of  whom,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  were  natives  of  Italy,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  likewise  belonged  to  that  country.  From  the  two  pre- 
vious collections  be  has  transcribed  entire  paragraphs. 

The '^  Dissensiones  Dominorum"  of  Hugolinus  form  a  work 
of  much  greater  extent  than  the  other  three  combined.  It  com- 
prehends UQ  fewer  than  470  paragraphs.  Savigny  and  Hanet  are 
both  of  opinion  that  the  author  must  have  written  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.     He  has  to  a  great  extent  in- 


31»  6  Bde.  8vo.  How  far  the  English  Itwjers  are  disposed  or  prepared  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  his  researches,  m%y  partly  be  inferred  from  Uie  fellosring  erudilo  passage^ 
which  occurs  in  a  rery  pecent  publication :  **  The  Pandects  were  discofered  afr  Anal- 
phi  in  11S7,  9d  Stephen.  3  Black.  Cora.  66.'*  (Merewether  and  Siepbeos'a  History 
of  the  Boroughs  %nd  Municipal  Corpocattou  of  the  United  Kingdio^  vol.  i.  p»  6. 
Lond.  1835,  3  vols.  8vo.) 

,  t  BogeriiBeneventanide  Dissensionibos  Dofnanomm,  site  de  Coutroversib  veteram 
Juris  Komani  luterpretum,  qui  Glossatores  vocaniur,  Opusculum :  emcndatiat  edidit 
D«CbmtiaQiitGotthebHaabold,&c.    lapsifl^  18S1»  ftvo. 
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corporated  the  collections  of  bis  three  predecessors,  and  has  made 
many  additions  of  his  own.  He  mentions  most  of  the  writers 
whose  names  occur  in  the  third  collection,  together  with  several 
others,  and  among  these  Azo,  Odericus,  and  Vacarius ;  of  whom 
the  latter  is  best  known  to  our  countrymen,  as  having  been  the 
first  professor  of  the  civil  law  in  England.  His  history  was  how- 
ever involved  in  much  obscurity  till  the  appearance  of  Wenck's 
very  elaborate  and  accurate  work.* 

All  these  reliques  of  jurisprudence  are  published  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care  and  diligence ;  nor  can  it  escape  the  observation 
of  any  one  who  inspects  the  volume,  that  the  editor  must  have 
bestowed  upon  it  no  small  portion  of  time  and  labour.  He  com- 
mences  witn  a  preface  of  sixty  pages,  and  has  illustrated  his  dif- 
ferent authors  with  a  double  series  of  annotations,  the  one  con- 
taining references  to  a  variety  of  writers  who  have  discussed  the 
same  subjects,  and  the  other  relating  to  the  readings  and  emen- 
dation of  the  text.  His  references  to  manuscript  authorities,  and 
to  other  obscure  sources  of  information,  are  very  numerous.  His 
style  of  annotation  is  concbe,  and  he  compresses  much  erudition 
within  a  narrow  compass.  Four  different  indices,  very  labori- 
ously compiled,  complete  a  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages. 

Dr.  Hanel  is  a  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
and  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  Haubold  and  Wenck.  To  his 
ardour  in  exploring  the  libraries  of  various  countries,  Fraiice, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  we 
have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  allude.  To  this  learned  pere- 
grination he  devoted  several  years  of  his  life,  as  well  as  some 
c;onsiderable  share  of  his  private  fortune ;  and,  returning  to  his 
native  country  with  a  very  ample  stock  of  materials,  he  speedily 
began  to  communicate  to  the  public  some  portions  of  his  literary 
wealth.  The  earliest  of  his  works  was  his  catalogue  of  manu- 
scripts: the  Dissensiones  Dominorum  followed  after  an  interval  of 
four  yqars;  and  he  now  meditates  editions  of  the  Gregorian, 
^ermogeoian,  and  Theodosiau  Codes,  and  of  the  Breviarium  of 
Aniauus.  For  such  a  task  he  is  eminently  qualified^  not  only  by 
his  learning  and  acuteness,  but  likewise  by  the  previous  course  of 
his  researches. 

*  Ma^ster  VftcariBf>  primiu  Juris  Roaani  io  Aoglia  Professor,  €x  annaliaiB  monu- 
nientts  et  opere  accurate  descripto  illustratus^  Juris  Romani  in  Bononiensis  Sciiolae 
initiis  fottunam  illustrans  eniendationem,  fnterpretationem  hodiemam  jut aus,  studiis 
OaroU  Friderid  ClHriftMni  Wenck,  Jar.  Doct,  ct  Prof.  lips*    Lipms,  ^fO,  8vo. 
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Art.  III. —  1.  Istoria  cf  Italia  di  Messer  Francesco  Guicciardini 
a  miglior  lezione  ridotta,  dal  Professore  Giovanni  Rosini. 
6  vol.  8vo.     Parigi,   1832. 

2.  Storia  <f  Italia,  continuata  da  quella  del  Guicciardini  $ina  al 
1789,  di  Carlo  Botta.  10  vol.  Svo.     Parigi,  1833. 

3.  jinnali  d!  Italia  dal  1750  al  1819>  compilati  da  A.  Cop  pi  in 
continuazione  di  quelli  del  Muratori.  4  vol.  8vo.  Ronia^   18£7« 

The  history  of  modern  Italy,  as  essentially  connected  with  the 
general  history  of  the  other  European  states,  begins  with  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
Before  that  time,  and  during  that  long  preceding  period  called 
the  middle  ages,  Italy,  divided  into  numerous  municipal  republics 
and  principalities,  formed  a  political  world  of  itself,  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  which  were  as  much,  if  not  more,  divided   and 
diversified  in  their  social  system,  their  interests,  and  their  policy, 
as  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  among  themselves.     Accord- 
ingly, it  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  single  history  of  al! 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages.    Every  republic,  every  principality, 
of  that  period  has  its  own  distinct  annals  or  chronicles;  which 
are  like  so  many  separate  paintings,  each  occupying  a  frame  of 
its  own,  so  that,  while  we  are  looking  into  the  history  of  Venice, 
of  Florence,  of  Milan,  of  Genoa,  of  Rome,  and  of  Sicily,  we 
have  a  cosmoramic  view  of  each  of  those  States,  but  we  can 
never  embrace   a   panoramic   outline  of   the    whole   of    Italy. 
We  find,  it  is  true,  the  history  of  one  state  often  connected 
with   that  of  some   of  its   neighbours,   but  the   connection  is 
merely   temporary,   and   soon   after  we   lose  sight  of  it  alto- 
gether.    There  was  no  preponderating  power  round  which  the 
other  states  moved  in  orbits;   each  formed  a  system  of  itself. 
From  the  time  of  the  Lombard  league,  the  Imperial  authority  in 
Italy  had  become  merely  nominal.     The  irruptions  of  the  An- 
gevins  and  the  Aragonese  had  ended  by  establishing  native  dynas- 
ties in  Southern  Italy,  independent  of  the  countries  whence  they 
originally  came.    Venice  was  a  maritime  power  more  Oriental  than 
Italian.     The  dominion  of  the  popes,  as  temporal  sovereigns,  was 
very^  limited;  their  authority  was  contested  by  the  barons  and 
the  municipalities^  even  in  the  territory  nominally  belonging  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  was  restrained  on  every  side  by  its  neigh- 
bours,— Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice.    Some  aspiring  individu- 
als,— the  Visconti,  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  and  Alfonso  after  him, — 
strove  to  create  a  preponderating  power  in  Italy,  but  they  failed. 
Wiser  heads  endeavoured  to  establish  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  Italian  statef;  so  as  to  secure  the  rights  and  independence  of 
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each,  resembling  in  principle  the  balance  which  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  in  after-ages  conceived  and  strove  to  maintain,  for  the 
sake  of  guarding  against  the  encroachments  of  the  houses  of 
Austria  or  of  Bourbon.  This  equilibrium  among  the  Italian 
states^  between  Florence  and  Milan,  Venice  and  Naples,  an- 
swered its  purpose  as  long  as  the  little  world  of  Italy,  msulated 
as  it  were  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  had  to  guard  only  against 
native  ambition;  but  when  there  rose  beyond  the  Alps  other  and 
much  more  formidable  powers,  who  began  to  look  upon  Italy  as 
an  easy  prey,  then  the  Italian  system  of  balance  of  power,  instead 
of  strengthening  the  country  against  the  danger  from  abroad, 
weakened  it  by  keeping  alive  old  jealousies  and  animosities.  A 
confederacy  of  all  the  Italian  states  would  have  been  then  more 
to  the  purpose.  The  great  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  perceived  the 
want  of  sucli  a  bond  of  union,  and  he  attempted  to  supply  it  by 
an  alliance  between  Florence,  Milan,  and  Naples,  but  his  death 
frustrated  his  yet  immature  design.  Private  ambition,  rival 
jealousies,  and  general  dishonesty,  opened  Italy  to  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  and  from  that  moment  Italian  independence  was 
lost. 

*'  So  long  as  the  three  great  nations  of  Europe  (France,  Germany, 
and  Spain)  were  unable,  through  internal  dissensions  or  foreign  war,  to 
put  forth  their  natural  strength,  the  Italians  had  so  little  to  dread  for 
their  independence,  that  their  policy  was  altogether  directed  to  the 
regulation  of  the  domestic  balance  of  power  among  themselves.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  a  more  enlarged  view  of  Europe 
would  have  manifested  the  necessity  of  reconciling  petty  animosities, 
and  sacrificing  petty  ambition  in  order  to  preserve  the  nationality  of 
their  governments,  not  by  attempting  to  melt  down  Lombards  and 
Neapolitans,  principalities  and  republics,  into  a  single  monarchy,  but 
by  the  more  just  and  rational  scheme  of  a  common  federation.  The 
politicians  of  Italy  were  abundantly  competent,  as  far  as  cool  and  clever 
understandings  could  render  them,  to  perceive  the  interests  of  their 
country*  But  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  the  highest  and  surest 
wisdom,  even  in  matters  of  policy,  should  never  be  unconnected  with 
virtue.** — Hallams  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iii. 

Ludovico  Sforza,  in  order  to  secure  his  usurpation  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan  over  bis  own  nephew,  invited  the  French  to  the 
cpnquest  of  Naples;  Florence,  under  the  weak  Piero  de  Medici, 
jetted  the  invaders;  and  the  Borgias  at  Rome,  after  repeatedly 
betraying  both  parties,  sided  with  the  stronger.  The  French 
went  to  Naples,  were  driven  away,  came  again  under  Louis  XII., 
and  the  Aragonese  dynasty  of  Naples,  who  in  their  distress  had 
applied  to  their  relative,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  for  assistance,  found 
themselves  stripped  of,  every  thing  by  their  own  perfidious  ally. 
Th^  French  and  Spaniards  then  (quarrelled  about  the  spoils  f  the 
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sceptics.  Iq  our  own  days,  similar  causes  have  produced  in  France 
the  school  of  fatalist  historians. 

The  editions'  of  Guicciardini's  history  were  generally  incorrect 
or  mutilated,  until  Professor  Rosiui  of  Pisa  published  his  edition 
of  ]  820.  He  has  corrected  numerous  passages,  and  has  also,  by 
a  new  and  judicious  distribution  of  the  material' arrangement  of 
sentences  and  punctuation,  imparted  fluency  to  some  of  the  more 
intricate  and  prolix  periods  of  the  text»  Professor  Rosini  has 
added  in  the  last  volume  an  important  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Guicciardini/'  in  which  he  gives  a  complete  and  im- 
partial moral  portrait  of  that  great  historian. 

A  continuation  of  Guicciardini's  history  had  long  been  a  desi* 
deratum  in  Italian  literature*  Botta,  already  known  for  his  work 
on  the  contemporary  history  of  Italy,  was  applied  to,  and  he 
undertook  the  task  in  1826.  A  hundred  persons,  mostly  Italians, 
of  various  conditions  and  opinions,  who  admired  Botta's  now 
universally  acknowledged  abilities  and  honest  frankness,  sub- 
scribed together  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  this  laborious  task,  and  to  secure  him  some  remuneration; 
as  he  had  been  only  a  loser  by  the  publication  of  his  former  his- 
tory.   After  five  years,  the  work  was  completed  in  1830. 

Botta  takes  up  the  continuation  of  Guicciardini's  history,  from 
the  year  1534,  and  brings  it  down  to  1789,  where  it  meets  his 

freviously  published  history  of  the  revolutionary   conquest  of 
taly  by  the  French,,  and  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  which  was 
reviewed  in  No.  I.  of  this  Journal. 

The  calamities  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  altogether  un- 
attended by  any  compensation  for  Italy,  with  regard  to  its  future 
political  strength  and  independence.  After  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  in  1556,  those  Italian  states  which  had  retained,  if  not 
civil  liberty,  at  least  their  own  native  government,  recovered  in 
some  degree  from  their  stupor,  and  exhibited  less  subserviency  to 
the  will  of  Spain.  Cosmo  I.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  showed  a 
determination  to  be  the  master  in  his  own  dominions;  he  baffled 
the  intrigues  of  French  and  Spaniards,  who  both  aimed  at  the 
possession  of  Siena,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  adding  that  city  and 
its  territory  to  the  rest  of  Tuscany.  The  popes  likewise  made 
several  important  additions  to  their  state.  Several  fiefs  of  the 
Colonna  and  other  baronial  families  were  incorporated.  The 
duchy  of  Urbino  became  likewise  united  to  the  papal  territory  by 
the  extinction  of  the  House  of  La  Rovere  in  1632.  A  still  more 
important  acquisition  was  that  of  Ferrara,  which  had  been  for 
centuries  under  the  D'Este,  and  which,  after  the  death  of  Al- 
fonso 11.  without  issue  in  1597>  was  united  to  the  Roman  state, 
which  thus  extended  from  th^  frontiers  of  Naples  to  tl^e  Po. 
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Parma  and  Piacenza  were  detached  from  the  Milanese  and  given 
to  the  House  of  Farnese, 

But  the  most  important  event  in  favour  of  Italian  nationality^ 
was  the. rapid  rise  of  a  warlike  and  independent  monarchy  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alpsy  which  has  ever  since  contributed  more  than  any 
other  in  preserving  the  North  of  Italy  from  total  subjugation^ 
and  which  may  yet  be  destined  to  render  further  services  to  the 
cause  of  Italian  independence.  By  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cam- 
bresis  between  France  and  Spain  in  1559,  Emmanuel  Philibert^ 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  of  Piedmont,  recovered  possession 
of  his  dominions,  which  had  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in  Italy,  which  under  a  succession 
of  clever  and  brave  princes  increased  with  every  subsequent 
reign«  His  son,  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  made  the  important 
acquisition  of  the  marquisate  of  S^luzzo,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  finest  provinces  of  Piedmont.  Charles  Emmanuel  was 
an.  extraordinary  character.  A  man  of  unconquerable  spirit^ 
undismayed  by  reverses,  deep  and  secret  in  his  resolves,  he  was 
compared  to  a  spring,  which,  the  more  it  is  pressed,  the  more 
strongly  it  rises  again.  But  he  had  a  restless  temper  and  a 
most,  unruly  imagination,  which  the  Venetians  used  to  call  ''  his 
madness,"  and  which  led  him  to  conceive  the  most  vast  and  im- 
practicable projects.  At  one  time  he  had  secretly  allied  himself 
to  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  the  overthrow  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  have  Milan  and 
Montferrat,  and  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Lombardy.  The 
French,  however,  were  to  retain  two  fortified  places  in  his  domi- 
nions. After  Henry's  assassination,  Charles  aspired  to  marry 
his  widow,  Marie  de  Medici,  and  to  become  Regent  of  France. 
Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Spain,  he  widened  the  breach 
by  claiming  Montferrat,  on  the  death  of  Francis  Gonzaga,  Duke 
of  Mantua,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  and  without*  waiting  for 
negotiations. he  invaded  the  country.  This  brought  on  a  war 
with  the  Spanish  governors  of  Milan,  which  lasted  for  nearly  ten 
years  without  apy.  definite  result.  He  then  endeavoured  to  gain 
possession  of  Genoa,  but  in  vain.  He  had  before  attempted  to 
take  Geneva  by  surprise.  He  next  allied  himself  to  Spain,  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Vincenzo,  Duke  of  Mantua,  the  last 
.of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Gpnzagas,  in  order  to  oppose  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the  next  heir.  Charles  Emma- 
nuel again  invaded  Montferrat,  while  the  Spaniards  besieged 
Castle.  The  French  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
hut. Charles  Emmanuel  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Vraita. 
Meanwhile  a  German  army  entered  Lombardy  as  auxiliary  to 
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Spain,  besieged  and  took  Mantua,  where  they  committed  all  sorts 
of  horrors,  in  1630.  This  is  the  German  army  which  brought 
the  plague  so  eloquently  described  by  Manzoni  in  bis  Promessi 
Sposi.  Charles  Efmmanuel  died  soon  afterwards,  and  bis  son, 
victor  Amadeus  I.,  obtained,  by  the  peace  of  Ratisbon,  die 
greater  part  of  the  so-much  contested  Montferrat :  the  chief  towO| 
Casale,  however,  was  restored  to  Nevers,  Duke  of  Mantua. 

The  sixteenth  century,  and  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth, 
tnay,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  epoch  of  the  fusion  of  many 
petty  states,  the  relics  of  the  middle  ages,  into  great  divisions, 
such  as  the  Papal  State,  Tuscany,  and  the  dominions  of  the 
House  of  Savoy.  This  was  so  far  an  improvement  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  although  obtained  in  several  instances  through  war 
and  injustice.  The  history  of  Italy,  which  during  the  middle 
ages  was  a  most  perplexing  labyrinth,  becomes  henceforth  lesi 
intricate  and  more  intelligible. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Venice  lost  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  A  numerous  Turkish  force  invaded  it  in  157Q» 
took  Nicosia  by  storm,  and  beleaguered  the  capital,  Famagosta. 
After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  garrison  being  reduced  to  700  men, 
and  the  town  suffering  by  famine,  the  Venetian  governor,  Braga^ 
dino,  though  against  his  will,  listened  to  the  terms  of  Mustapha 
Pasha.  The  garrison,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  chose  to 
withdraw,  were  allowed  to  do  so.  But  on  a  sudden  Bragadino 
and  his  officers  were  arrested,  and  the  latter,  after  being  first 
tortured,  were  put  to  death  along  with  300  soldiers.  Bragadino 
himself  was  led  naked  to  the  square,  tied  to  a  pillar,  scourged, 
and  then  flayed  alive  in  presence  of  the  barbarous  Pasha.  The 
Turk  had  offered  him  his  life,  rank,  and  emolument,  if  he  would 
turn  Mussulman.  Bragadino  nobly  rejected  the  impious  oSer^ 
and  expired  with  the  name  of  the  Saviour  on  his  lips.  His  skin 
was  filled  with  straw,  suspended  to  the  yard-arm  of  a  Turkish 
galliot,  and  sent  to  Constantinople.  All  the  Venetians  and  the 
Greeks  who  were  left  alive  were  carried  into  slavery.  Such  were 
Ottoman  faith  and  Ottoman  generosity  towards  a  gallant  foe. 
This  horrible  tragedy  took  place  in  August,  157 1.  Venice  raised 
a  monument  to  the  martyr  Bragadino. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  battle  of  the  Curzolari,  called 
also  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  again  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  the  Venetian  proveditor, 
Barbarigo,  completely  routed  the  great  Turkish  fleet,  sinking 
most  of  their  ships,  and  taking  others.  Barbarigo  lost  his  life  in 
the  combat.  The  Genoese  admiral,  Gian  Andrea  Doria,  did 
not  contribute  to  the  victory  as  he  might  and  ought  to  have  done. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  for  Italy  a  period  of  comparative 
peacC;  if-  by  peace  is  meant  the  absence  of  foreign  war  and 
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invasion.  The  south  of  the  Peninsula  was  disturbed  by  popular 
revolts  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  which  only  served  to  aggravate  the 
miseries  of  the  people.  The  famous  revolt  of  M asaniello,  and 
the  subsequent  attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  possess  himself 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Naples^  are  well  known,  and  formed  th^ 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  eighth 
Number  of  this  Journal.  In  the  north  a  petty,  desultory  kind  of 
warfare  was  revived,  and  carried  on  for  many  years,  between  the 
French,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Spanish  governors  of  Milan, 
on  account  of  the  eternal  disputes  about  Mantua  and  Montferrat, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  which  were  only  terminated 
by  the  treaty  called  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  in  1659.  Thirty  years  of  peace  fol- 
lowed, the  benefit  of  which  was  chiefly  felt  by  those  Italian  states 
which  were  under  native  rulers.  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  Duke  of 
Savoy,  applied  himself  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  Piedmont  during  the  past  contest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  embellish  his  capital.  The  royal  palace  of  Turin,  the 
chapel  of  the  Sudario,  with  its  marble  dome  and  pillars,  the  Ca- 
rignano  palace,  the  college  of  the  nobles,  the  royal  country  man- 
sion of  Rivoli,  and  the  other  villa  of  La  Veneria,  are  all  monu- 
ments of  his  reign.  A  still  more  creditable,  because  more  useful, 
undertaking  was  the  road  which  he  cut  through  the  rock's  of  Les 
Echelles  in  Savoy,  by  which  he  first  opened  an  easy  and  direct 
communication  between  Chambery  and  Lyons,  which  constitutes 
even  at  present  the  high  road  from  France  to  Italy,  and  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  great  modern  roads  of  the  Simploii 
and  of  Mont  Cenis.  Charles  Emmanuel  established  at  Turin  a 
literary  society  and  an  academy  of  painting. 

Ferdinand  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  called  '*  the  Friend  of 
Letters,"  and  his  brother  Leopold,  encouraged  the  sciences ;  they 
founded  the  academy  called  Del  Cimento,  one  of  the  few  Italian 
academies  which  have  not  thrown  away  their  time  in  trifles.  Tor- 
ricelli,  Redi,  Magalotti,  Marsilj,  Viviani,  and  other  eminent  men, 
especially  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  adorned  Flo- 
rence and  the  court  of  Ferdinand.  Young  men  from  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe  resorted  to  that  capital  as  to  a  new  Athens.  The 
reign  of  Ferdinand  11.  was  to  Tuscany  a  renewal  of  the  age  of 
his  great  ancestor  Lorenzo.  Nor  was  Rome  then  inclined  to 
disturb  the  investigations  of  science  as  in  the  time  of  Galileo. 
Alexander  VII.  (Cardinal  Ghigi)  was,  unlike  his  predecessors. 
Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  X.,  a  pontiff^  of  a  mild,  virtuous 
character,  and  of  an  enlightened  mind,  and  a  great  patron  of 
literature  and  of  the  arts.  It  was  under  him  that  Cardinal  Pal- 
lavicino  wrote  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,     Alexander 
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died  in  I6679  ^^ter  a  twelve  years'  pontificate,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Clement  IX.  (Rospigliosi),  another  virtuous  pope,  and  still 
more  temperate  than  Alexander  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority. 
He  conciliated  France,  disturbed  by  the  feuds  of  the  Jansenists. 
He  reigned  too  short  a  time  for  the  welfare  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Catholic  world;  dying  in  l669>  and  leaving  behind  him  the 
memory  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  deserving  occupants  of 
the  Romish  see.     He  was  succeeded  by  Clement  X.  (Altieri),  a 

fuiet,  good  old  man,  who  was  himself  succeeded^  in  1676,  by 
nnocent  XI.  This  was  also  a  pontiff  of  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, disinterested  and  averse  to  nepotism,  a  lover  of  justice, 
and  firm  in  asserting  it.  He  had  a  dispute  with  the  haughty 
Louis  XIV.  on  account  of  the  immunities,  as  they  were  called, 
which  the  foreign  ambassadors  had  long  enjoyed  at  Rome ;  and 
by  which,  not  only  their  palaces,  but  the  houses  in  the  adjoining 
streets,  could  not  be  entered  by  the  officers  of  justice ;  affording 
thereby  so  many  sanctuaries  to  all  the  bad  characters  in  the 
Holy  City,  who  sallied  out  by  night  to  commit  depredations  and 
other  misdeeds,  and  then  returned  to  their  haunts,  where  the 
police  could  not  follow  them.  Innocent  XI.  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  this  abuse;  he  did  not,  however^  touch  the  rights  of 
the  then  resident  ambassadors^  but  he  notified  to  the  various 
courts  that  he  would  not  admit  in  future  any  new  ambassador 
who  did  not  renounce  the  immunities.  Louis  XIV.  sent  the 
Marquis  of  Lavardin,  who  came  accompanied  by  several  hundred 
French  half-pay  officers,  in  order  to  support  by  force,  if  necessary, 
his  pretended  immunities.  Innocent  Xl.^  thinking  he  had  a  right  to 
be  master  in  his  own  capital,  refused  to  give  audience  to  Lavardin, 
and  even  excommunicated  him.  The  ambassador  placarded  his 
protest  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  pope,  however,  stood 
firm ;  and  Louis  XIV.  then  seized  upon  Avignon,  and  would 
have  sent  a  fleet  against  the  Roman  territories,  had  not  other  and 
more  weighty  matters  engrossed  all  his  attention.  This  strange 
controversy  was  not  set  at  rest  until  after  the  death  of  Innocent, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  VIII.  He  was  followed  by 
Innocent  XII.,  also  a  disinterested  and  moral  pontiff. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  the  seventeenth  century  exhibits 
a  series  of  popes  which  is  upon  examination  far  more  satisfactory 
than  that  registered  in  the  annals  of  the  sixteenth.  It  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Rome  first  began  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  change  of  the  times ;  it  then  first  adopted  a  tone  of  wise 
and  dignified  moderation,  which  became  it  better  than  its  for- 
mer assumption  of  supremacy  in  temporal  concerns,  and  which 
it  has  maintained  with  little  interruption  ever  since.  In  saying 
this,  we  are  of  course  speaking  of  the  tone  and  demeanour  of  the 
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court  of  Rome  towards  Catholic  states.  In  point  of  morals,  the 
change  was  still  greater.  From  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  popes  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  men  whose 
personal  character  has  been  above  scandal.  There  have  been  no 
more  Borgias,  Roveres,  Meditqis,  Caraffas,  or  Farneses.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  this  happy  ifiiprovement  has  been  still  more 
marked.  Those  politicians,  or  inflexible  religionists,  who  think 
that  the  Papal  power,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  ought  to  be 
swept  away  imtanter,  vi  et  armis,  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  will 
of  course  overlook  these  shades  of  character  in  the  history  of  that 
Church,  as  not  worth  their  attention ;  but  we,  who  are  not  yet 
quite  persuaded  of  either  the  probability  or  the  expediency  of 
such  a  sudden  and  total  revolution,  we  congratulate  mankind  that 
an  office  so  influential  as  that  of  the  papal  dignity  has  passed 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  through  a  succession  of  gene- 
rally estimable,  reasonable,  humane  men,  who  shared  the  sympa^ 
thies  of  their  fellow- creatures,  instead  of  frightening  them  by 
stern  fanaticism,  or  revolting  them  by  their  profligacy. 

The  republic  of  Venice  was,  during  the  second  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  chiefly  engaged  in  its  wars  beyond  the  sea 
against  the  Ottomans.     The  Turks  invaded  the  island  of  Candia, 
in  1645,  with  a  large  force,  took  Canea  and  Retimo  by  storm, 
and  began  to  lay  siege  to  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  which 
was  regularly  fortified.     The  war  of  Candia  lasted  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  history  for 
perseverance  and  desperate  valour  on  one  side,  and  the  gallant 
defence  on  the  othen     The  Venetian  fleet  meanwhile  scoured  the 
sea;   the  Captain-General,  Grimani,  defeated  the  Turks  near 
Negroponte,  and  drove  them  into  the  port  of  Nauplia.     In  the 
following  year,  1648,  he  sailed  for  the  Dardanelles,  when  a  ter* 
rible  storm  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  sunk  the  admiral's  ship  with 
Grimani  on  board.     Luigi  Mocenigo  was  appointed  his   sue* 
cesser.    He  repelled  the  first  assaults  of  the  Turks  upon  Candia, 
and  obliged  them  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.     In  l65 1, 
te  sailed  to  attack  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  was  bringing  rein- 
forcements to  their  countrymen  in  Candia,  and  fell  in  with  it 
between  Paros  and   Naxos.     The  Captain  Pasha's  ship  was 
taken,  others  were  sunk,  and  several  burnt.     The  Venetian  flag 
>^e  triumphant  over  the  Archipelago.     Mocenigo  died  in  l653, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lorenzo  Marcello,  who  completely  de- 
feated the  Turkish  fleet  before  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles 
in  July,  1656,  taking  80  ships,  sinking  others,  killing  14,000  of 
^^^  enemy,  and  making  oOOO  prisoners.     But  Marcello  himself 
^as  slain  by  a  cannon  shot.     Lazaro  Mocenigo,  who  brought  to 
Venice  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Dardanelles,  was  appointed 
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Ctp tain-General.  He  sailed  for  the  Levant,  with  th^  full  de- 
termination of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  burn- 
ing the  Turkish  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  The 
famous  Mehemet  Coprougli  was  then  Grand  Vizir,  and  he  had 
fortified  the  castles,  and  manned  a  new  fleet,  which  came  out  to 
meet  the  Venetians.  Mocenigo  routed  the  Turks,  and,  notwith- 
standing a  violent  storm,  entered  the  Straits,  passed  the  first  bat- 
teriesy  and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
when  his  ship  caught  fire  and  blew  up,  in  July,  16^7.  After  a 
succession  of  other  commanders,  the  senate  appointed  Francesco 
Morosini,  a  name  which  has  become  deservedly  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  Venice.  Volunteers  from  France,  Savoy,  Rome,  and 
Malta,  crowded  to  the  defence  of  Candia.  On  the  other  side, 
Achmet  Coprougli,  son  of  Mehemet,  and  equal  to  his  father  in 
abilities,  arrived,  in  1666,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Turkish 
forces  in  the  island.  He  brought  with  him  strong  reinforcements, 
which  increased  his  troops  to  70,000  men,  with  an  immense  train 
of  artillery.  The  close  siege  was  resumed  in  l667.  The  Turks 
were  very  expert  in  the  art  of  making  trenches  and  digging  mines, 
but  the  Venetians  were  not  less  quick  with  their  countermines* 
After  furiously  battering  the  place,  the  Turks  made  repeated 
assaults,  but  were  repulsed  in  all,  until  the  rainy  season  came  to 
interrupt  the  operations  of  the  siege,  which  was  resumed  in  the 
following  year  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  but  without  any 
decisive  result.  At  last  the  Turks  succeeded^  after  an  immense 
loss,  in  making  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  bastions,  where  they 
fixed  a  battery.  Morosini,  foreseeing  this,  had  undermined  the 
work ;  he  set  fire  to  a  mine  which  contained  9000  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, and  which  blew  up  that  part  of  the  bastion,  with  the 
Turks  and  their  cannon.  The  besiegers,  nothing  appalled,  set 
^bout  in  the  ditch  deliberately  to  sap  the  remaining  part  of  the 
bastion,  which  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  Venetians,  and 
amidst  a  shower  of  balls  they  succeeded  in  levelling  the  whole 
bastion  to  the  ground;  in  consequence  of  which  the  town  re« 
mained  exposed  on  that  side.  Candia  was  now  in  imminent 
danger,  when  a  squadron  arrived  from  Toulon  with  5000  mea 
under  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  place.  Pope  Clement  IX.  also  sent  his  galleys 
with  some  troops.  Noailles  found  the  town  in  a  miserable  plight. 
The  whole  line  of  fortifications  was  in  a  ruinous*  state,  and 
broken  in  many  places,  and  within  neither  a  house  nor  a  churdi 
was  left  entire.  Everywhere  lay  men  either  dead  or  dying* 
wounded  or  mutilated ;  and  the  streets  were  encumbei^  with 
ruins,  and  with  heaps  ojf  shot  and  shells  thrown  from  tfae  Turkish 
batteries.    Noailles  decided  upon  making  an  immediate  sortie, 
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as  be  was  confident  of  beating  the  Turks  in  the  open  fiekl«  He 
accordingly  went  out  (against  the  advice  of  Morosini  and  other 
veteran  officers)  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of  JiMie,  with. about 
6000  men  and  600  horse.  They  formed  in  silence  outside  the 
wailsy  and  rushed,  at  break  of  day,  upon  the  Turkish  entrench- 
aients,  carrying  all  before  lhem>  took  several  redoubts,  and  enter* 
ing  the  trenches  killed  all  the  Turks  they  met  with.  The  Turks  in 
the  camp,  and  Coprougli  himself,  surprised  by  this  furious  onset, 
withdrew  to  a  hill  in  the  rear ;  and  the  French  were  proceeding 
to  seize  the  batteries,  when  the  accidental  explosion  of  some 
barrels  of  powder  made  the  soldiers,  who  had  heard  much  of  the 
wonderful  use  of  mines  in  the  siege»  fancy  that  the  whole  ground 
upon  which  they  stood  was  undermined.  A  cry  of  '*  Gare  la 
mine  I"  mm  through  the  ranks,  and  they  fled  in  disorder  towards 
the  town,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  rally 
them«  Coprougli,  seizing  the  moment,  fell  upon  them,  and 
would  have  destroyed  them  all,  had  not  Morosini  sallied  from 
the  town,  with  a  body  of  his  own  Venetians,  to  cover  their 
retreat,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  tlie  enemy.  The  French 
lost  50O  men,  including  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  many  other 
of  the  principal  officers,  whose  heads  were  carried  to  the  Vizir, 
and  afterwards  paraded  on  spikes  round  the  walls  of  the  be- 
leaguered city.  Soon  afterwards,  Noailles  embarked  with  his 
remaining  men,  in  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  Morosini,  leaving 
Candia  to  its  fate.  The  Maltese  and  Papal  galleys  followed  his 
ejiample. 

Morosini  bad  now  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  the  place 
any  longer.  His  endeavours  were  therefore  directed  to  save 
4000  citizens  and  about  as  many  soldiers,  who  were  all  that 
remained  alive.  He  assembled  a  council  of  war  on  the  27th 
of  August,  when  it  was  resolved  to  capitulate.  The  Vizir 
granted  honourable  terms.  Not  only  the  garrison,  but  all  the 
citizens  who  chose  to  depart,  were  allowed  time  to  do  so,  and  to 
carry  away  all  their  moveables ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  a 
repetition  of  the  atrocious  treachery  of  Cyprus,  Morosini  de* 
manded  hostages  and  Coprougli  gave  them.  But  Morosini  did 
JQQore:  upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
eagerness  which  the  Turks  felt  for  the  possession  of  Candia^  to 
convert  the  capitulation  into  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Republic  and  the  Porte.  The  terms  were  more  advantageous, 
to  Venice  than  those  generally  granted  under  similar  circum- 
stances* The  republic  retained,  on  the  coasts  of  Candia,  the  pos- 
session of  Suda,  Carabusa,  and  Spinalonga,  besides  Clissa  and 
severd  other  districts  in  Dalmatia,  which  the  V^enetians  had  con- 
quered during  the  war*     All  prisoners  and  slaves  taken  during 
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the  war  were  liberated.  Morosini^  on  his  retom  to  Venice/ was^ 
tried  for  having  exceeded  his  powers,  but  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted. 

In  September,  1649,  Candia  was  evacuated^  all  the  inhabitants 
choosing  to  follow  Morosini,  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  Venice 
for  their  future  support.  The  senate  afterwards  gave  them  lands 
and  houses  in  the  province  of  Istria,  at  and  near  Parenzo»  Maoy 
noble  Candiote  families  chose  the  Ionian  islands  for  their  resi- 
dence. Morosini  sailed  with  the  first  division,  Grimaldi  and 
Hontbrun  with  the  last,  leaving  the  seijeant-major,  Pozzo  di 
BorgOj  and  two  or  three  other  subalterns,  to  deliver  the  keys. 
The  Vizir  entered  the  deserted  town  through  the  breach  of  the 
demolished  bastions,  which  was  lined  by  his  janizaries.  Co- 
prougli  behaved  on  this  occasion  as  an  honourable  and  even 
generous  conqueror.  The  war  of  Candia  cost  the  Senate 
twenty-five  millions  of  ducats,  and  increased  the  debt  of  the  re- 
public to  sixty-four  millions.  In  the  last  three  years  of  the  siege 
529>088  Christians  of  all  ranks  and  nations,  and  of  both  sexes, 
were  killed,  as  well  as  70,000  Turks,  besides  38,000  country 
people  and  slaves.  The  Turks  made  sixty-nine  assaults,  the 
Christians  eighty  sorties^  and  the  number  of  mines  exploded  on 
both  sides  was  1364.  The  siege  of  Candia  is  a  theme  worthy  of 
the  noblest  pens, 

'*  Even  Daru,"  observes  Botta,  "  prejudiced  as  he  is  against  Venice^ 
has  shown  himself,  in  relating  the  Candiaii  war,  a  sincere  and  just  his- 
torian, and  more  swayed  by  truth  than  by  certain  partialities  which  seem 
to  influence  him  both  when  he  speaks  and  when  he  is  silent  on  other 
occasions." — B.  xxvii. 

In  1684,  war  having  again  broken  out  between  Venice  and  the 
Porte,  Morosini  was  appointed  Generalissimo  of  the  republic  by 
sea  and  by  land.  He  sailed  from  Venice  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
was  joined  at  Corfu  by  several  Maltese,  Papal,  and  Tuscan 
galleys.  He  took  Santa  Maura  and  afterwards  Preveza.  He 
then  landed  in  the  Morea,  from  which  the  Venetians  had  been 
expelled  ever  since  the  time  of  Solyman  the  Great,  took  Coron 
by  storm,  marched  to  join  the  Mainotes,  took  Calamata^  and 
defeated  a  Turkish  army  sent  to  its  succour.  Next  year  he 
opened  the  campaign  with  10,000  men,  took  Navarino  and 
Modon,  defeated  the  seraskier's  army,  besieged  Napoli  and  took 
it  after  an  obstinate  defence.  In  16*87,  he  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle  the  seraskier  wear  Patras,  taking  his  standard,  reduced 
Patras  and  Lepanto,  Corinth,  and  finally  the  whole  of  the  Morea. 
Morosini  then  landed  at  the  Piraeus,  and  attacked  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.     It  was  in  this  siege  that  a  shell,  thrown  by  the  Vene- 
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tians,  fell  ou  the  Parthenon,  where  the  Turks  had  deposited  their 
powder,  and  partly  laid  it  in  ruins.   The  Turks  then  surrendered. 
In  1688,  Morosini  made  an  attack  on  Euboea,  but  did  not  sue* 
ceed,  owing  chiefly  to  the  malaria  fever  having  spread  in  hia 
camp.     The  same  year  the  doge,  Giustiniani^  having  died,  Moro- 
sini, although   absent,  was  elected   his  successor,  retaining  his 
command  in  the  Levant, — a  thing  unusual  in  that  jealous  re-» 
public.     In  1689,  Morosini  returned  to  Venice;  he  was  met  at 
sea  by  the  senate,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the  landing  place  in  the 
square  of  St.  Mark,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  popu* 
lation.     It  was  a  proud  day  for  Venice.     A  statue  of  bronze  was 
erected  to  him  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  with  the 
surname  of  Peloponnesiacus.     A  few  years  afterwards,  Morosini, 
old  and  infirm,  was  sent  again  to  the  Morea,  where  illness  termi^ 
nated  his  glorious  career  at  Napoli  di  Romania  in  1693.     He 
has   been  called  '*  the  last  of  the  Venetians  ;**  he  was  certainly 
the  last  of  their  successful  generals*     After  his  death  a  cautious 
policy  seemed  to  pervade  the  councils  of  the  republic,  and  few 
traces  of  its  former  bold  determination  remained.     However,  by 
the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699}  the  republic  retained  tlie  Morea» 
the   island  of  Egina,   Santa  Maura,  as  well  as  several  places 
conquered  in  Dalmatia.    The  Morea  was  finally  retaken  in  1715 
by  the  Turks,  who  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  their  attack 
upon  Corfu  in  the  following  year.     By  the  peace,  of  Passaro*^ 
witz  in  1718,  the  Venetians  renounced  the  Morea  and  Egina,  as 
well  as  the  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  Candia.     They  retained  the 
Ionian  islands,  including  Cerigo ;  and  Preveza,  Vonizza,  and  the 
fortresses  on  the  coast  of  Albania.      This   was   the  last  war 
between  Venice  and  the  Porte.    The  Venetian  flag  continued^ 
however,  to  make  itself  respected  at  sea,  especially  in  the  Levant 
and  on  the  Barbary  coasts,  where  the  recollection  of  its  forpier 
victories  kept  up  the  magic  of  its  name  for  nearly  a  centiiry 
longer :  and  the  senate  did  not  neglect  its  navy.     .During  the  war 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  under  the  Empress  Catha-» 
nne,  a  Venetian  fleet  under  the  captain-general,  Angelo  £mo» 
kept  in  respect  the  fleets  of  the  two  belligerents,  and,  by  cruising 
in  the  seas  of  the  Levant,  protected  not  only  the  Venetian  but  the 
other  Christian  neutral  vessels.     At  the   fall  of  xhe  republic, 
Venice  had  a  fleet  of  50  ships  of  war  of  difierent  sizes,  and  700 
Vge  merchant  vessels.    The  weak  point  of  Venice  was  not  oil 
the  side  of  the  sea. 

Genoa,  the  other  Italian  republic,  had  long  since  lost  its  mari- 
time power.  Its  flag  was  no  security  against  the  Barbary  cor-^ 
sairs,  and  the  island  of  Corsica,  its  only  remaining  possession 
beyond  the  sea,  was  in  an  almost  continual  state  of  insurrection* 
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In  the  city  of  Genoa  itself  frequent  conspiracks  were  batched, 
owing  to  the  eternal  dissensions  between  the  democrats  and  the  no* 
bles,  and  among  these,  between  the  portico  veethio,  or  old  families, 
afnd  the  portico  nuovo  or  new  nobilttj^     Genoa  had  no  Coon^il  of 
Ten  to  repress  the  inordinate  ambition  of  daring  individuals ;  jet, 
by  good  luck^  all  the  conspiracies  were  discovered  in  time.     And 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  pretended  assertors  of  GeiK>eae  po- 
pular liberty,  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  most  of  these  conspirators 
were  abetted  by  either  France,  Spain,  or  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  to 
whom  they  would  have  sold  the  iojciependence  of  their  country,  for 
the  object  of  a  momentary  triumph  and  revenge  upon  the  envied 
patricians.    Fiescbi,  in  1647,  aspired  to  be  ruler  of  Genoa,  under 
the  protection  of  France,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  execrable 
Pier  Luigi  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma.  Cibo,  soon  after,  attempted 
a  similar  revolution  with  the  assistance  of  the  French,  who  were 
then  masters  of  Mondovi.      Coronato,  in  15^6,  after  creating 
great  disturbances  between  the  two  orders  of  nobility,  and  then 
between  the  new  nobility  and  the  citizens,  being  disappointed  by 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  parties,  hatched  another  conspiracy^ 
but  was  discovered,  tried,  and  executed.     Giulio  Cesare  Vachero, 
another  demagogue,   a   man   of  the  most  flagitious  character, 
joined  with  Ansaldo,  a  noble  of  a  similar  disposition,  and  agreed, 
id  ^1628,  with  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  introduce 
Piedmontese  troops  into  the  city.     Vachero's  friends  were  at  the 
mtae  time  to  issue  from  their  haunts,  shouting  '^  Liberty ! "  to 
seiase  the  palace,  and  throw  the  senators  out  of  windows,  to  open 
the  prisons,  to  slaughter  all  the  nobles  without  distinction  of  age 
Or  sex,  to  plunder  their  houses,  as  well  as  the  public  magazines, 
and  keep  part  of  the   booty  to  propitiate   Prince   Vittorio^-  of 
Savoy,  who  was  to  appear  under  the  walls  with  a  body  of  5000 
men.     Luckily,  one  of  the  conspirators  revealed  the  whole  plot 
to  Rodino>  his  father*in-'law,  who,  having  been  once  banished  for 
murder,  had  served  in  the  Ptedmontese  troops,  but  had  recently 
been  pardoned,  and  even  entrusted  with  the  command  ofa  body  of 
men  in  the  service  of  the  republic^     Rodino  was  terrified  at  the 
scheme,  and  he  immediately  revealed  the  whole   to  the  doge» 
The  leaders  were  taken,  and  expiated  their  crime  on  the  scaflbki ; 
and  Charles  Enomanuel  was  not  ashamed  to  interfere  in  behalf  of 
bis  agent  Vachero,  threatening  the  republic  with  open  war  if  be 
were  put  to  death.     This,  however,  did  not  save  the  culprit* 
— (Botta,  book  xix.)      In  1650,  Gianpaolo  Balbi,  one  of  the 
new  Oif  p^tico  nuovo  nobility,  solicited  first  the  French  and  then 
the  Spaniards  to  assist  him  in  overturning  the  government  of  his 
country.     3eing  discovered  in  both  instances^  his  companions 
were  executed,  but  be  escaped,  and  wandered  in  ^xile  in  various 
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countries  of  Europe.  He  then  wrote  against  the  government  of 
Genoa,  and  the  usurped  power  of  the  nobles;  but  ^'  supposing 
even  that  all  he  says  were  true,  this  would  never  excuse  a  citi- 
zen who,  in  order  to  settle  the  government  of  his  country  aceord- 
ipg  to  his  ideas,  calls  in  foreigners  and  the  soldiers  of  absolute 
powers  to  assist  him," — Botta,  book  xxv. 

In  1671,  RaflFaele  della  Torre^  a  young  man  of  a  noble  Ge- 
noese family,  after  having  spent  his  patrimony  in  debauchery^ 
took  to  the  sea,  and  seized,  in  sight  of  hb  native  city,  a  ship 
bound  to  Leghorn,  with  a  large  amount  in  specie,  belonging  to 
Genoese  merchants.  He  fled  to  France,  while  his  trial  was 
instituted  at  Genoa,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  piracy* 
He  then  repaired  to  Turin,  where  he  proposed  to  the  cabinet  of 
Savoy  the  conquest  of  Genoa.  The  oldest  advisers  of  .the  duke, 
exclaimed  against  the  proposal,  but  the  duke  himself  resolved  to 
attack  Genoa,  with  which  he  was  at  peace,  while  Delia  Torre 
endeavoured  to  excite  a  revolt  by  means  of  his  friends :  this  was 
in  1673.  The  Piedmontese  marched  in  the  direction  of  Savpna,. 
while  Della  Torre,  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa, 
with  a  number  of  desperate  characters,  concc^rted  with  his  friends 
in  the  city  means  for  taking  possession  of  one  of  the  gates.  The 
plan  of  operations,  when  once  within  the  city,  was  exactly. the 
same  fis  that  of  Yachero.  Murder,  plunder,  and  fire,  were  to  be 
let  loose  within  the  walls  of  Genoa.  3ut  here,  again,  a  happy 
chance  saved  the  state.  One  of  Della  Torre's  confidents  revealed 
the  whole  to  the  senate.  Measures  were  taken  to  defeat  the  plot^ 
and  Della  Torre  had  just  time  to  escape.  With  the  money  he 
had  received  from  the  duke  he  wandered  about  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  was  at  last  killed  at  Venice  in  I68I,  while  he  waa saun- 
tering about  masked,  in  company  with  several  courtezans. 

But  the  duke,  although  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  Delia 
Torre,  prosecuted  the  war  against  Genoa,  for  which  he  had  not 
even  a  pretence.  The  whole  transaction  was  a  serious  stain  OQ 
the  life  of  Charles  Emmanuel  II.  The  war  lasted  the  whole  of 
1672,  along  the  western  Riviera,  with  the  loss  of  many  bjrave 
soldiers  on  both  sides,  but  in  the  end  with  no  advantage  to  the 
Piedmontese,'  Peace  was  made  in  the  following  year,  through, 
the  intervention  of  France.  The  haughty  Louis  XIV.,  who 
already  aspired  to  the  protectorate  of  Italy,  forced  his  mediatioSf 
and  dictated  in  some  measure  to  both  belligerents.  He  aften* 
wards  obliged  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  prosecute  and  exile  the  Wair 
denses,  as  he  had  himself  treated  bis  own  Protestant  subjects* 
He  next  picked  a  quarrel  with  Genoa:  he  demanded,  amoo^ 
oAfaer  things,  that  the  sentence  against  the.  family  of  Fiescbi 
should  be  reversed,  aUeging.aa  a  reason  that  Qian  Xtuigi  Fj^^plliL 
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had  not  deserved  it,  because  his  object  was  to  restore  Genoa  to  the 
former  legitimate  dominion  of  France !  He  also  insisted  that  four 
galleys,  which  Genoa  had  recently  put  in  commission,  should  be 
disarmed.  In  reading  of  these  pretensions  and  political  ma* 
noBuvres  of  Louis  XI  V«,  and  observing  the  tone  assumed  by  him 
towards  other  states,  one  becomes  more  and  more  convinced  that 
Napoleon  in  our  days  did  little  more  than  follow  up,  with  greater 
energy  and  skill,  and  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  the 
plans  already  concocted  during  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Mo^ 
narque,  and  which  had  become  hereditary  in  the  French  cabinet, 
tending  to  make  France  the  arbitress  of  Europe.  Both  Louis 
and  Napoleon,  however,  failed  in  the  end,  and  he  must  be  a  bold 
man  indeed  who  would  renew  the  attempt  after  the  failure  of 
those  two« 

Upon  the  above  plea,  with  which  he  coupled  some  pretended 
insults  offered  to  his  intriguing  envoy,  Louis  XIV.  sent  his 
admiral,  Duquesne,  to  bombard  Genoa,  ^'  to  punish  it  if  it  did 
not  repent" — such  were  the  words  of  the  French  minister,  Seig* 
nelai,  the  son  of  Colbert,  to  the  senate  of  an  independent  state ! 
Duquesne's  fleet,  in  May  1684,  threw  13,000  shells  into  the  city, 
one  half  of  which  was  thereby  reduced  to  ruins.  The  French 
officers  acknowledged  that  the  bombardment  of  Genoa  was  more 
severe  and  destructive  than  that  which  they  had  inflicted  upon 
Algiers  the  year  before.  The  senate,  however,  stood  firm,  and  the 
French  fleet,  after  having  done  all  the  mischief  it  could,  returned 
to  Toulon*  In  the  following  year,  the  doge  and  four  senators,  in 
order  to  avoid  further  annoyance  from  so  formidable  a  neighbour, 
repaired  to  Versailles,  and  there  made  an  humble  apology  to  Lpuis 
in  the  name  of  the  republic  for  the  offence  of  which  his  majesty 
complained.  Thus  the  Genoese  were  allowed  to  rebuild  their 
houses  in  peace. 

Louis,  not  content  with  the  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Pig* 
nerol,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  had  partly  coaxed  and  partly 
frightened  Charles  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  to  admit  a  French 
garrison  into  the  fortress  of  Casale  in  Montferrat.  Piedmont 
was  consequently  at  his  mercy,  and  his  troops  marched  backward 
and  forward  from  Casale  to  Fignerol,  as  if  they  had  been  in  their 
own  country.  The  war  of  Louis  against  the  German  empire, 
which  he  began  with  the  barbarous  devastation  of  the  Palatinate, 
brought  on  also  a  war  with  Spain,  whose  king  was  allied  by  blood 
and  policy  to  the  Emperor  Leopold;  and,  as  the  possessions  of 
Spain  in  Italy  were  more  vulnerable  than  Spain  itself,  and  Italy 
afforded  more  resources  to  an  invader,  Louis  ordered  his  armies 
to  march  through  Piedmont  to  the  invasion  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan*    Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  assembled  an  army  under 
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Prince  Eugene  for  the  defence  of  Milan.  Victor  Amadeus  11.^ 
Duke  of  Savoy,  being  placed  between  the  two  contending  parties^ 
perceived  that  for  him  neutrality  was  out  of  the  <]^uestion,  and, 
as  he  was  tired  of  the  overbearing  conduct  of  Louis,  he  decided 
in  favour  of  Austria  and  Spain.  In  I69O  the  French,  under 
Catinat,  began  pouring  over  the  Alps.  Louvois,  King  Liouis's 
minister,  gave  orders  to  Catinat  to  devastate  Piedmont,  and, 
although  against  Catinat's  feelings,  his  orders  were  but  too  well 
obeyed  by  the  soldiers.  The  Piedniontese,  seeing  their  fields 
ravaged  and  their  houses  in  flames,  retaliated  upon  the  French 
detached  parties  and  stragglers.  After  the  battle  of  Staflarda,  in 
which  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  lost  7000  men,  the  l^'rench 
spread  over  the  fine  plain  of  Turin^  plundering,  violating,  burning, 
and  slaughtering.  They  sacked  Rivoli,  and  burnt  Lucerna  and 
Bibiana.  Catinat  wrote  to  Louvois,  saying,  "  We  ought  to  have 
mercy  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  What  is  to  be  done?" 
'^  Burn,  devastate  and  burn,''  was  the  answer*  **  Had  the  Furies 
issued  from  Tartarus,"  observes  Botta, "  with  their  lighted  torches, 
they  could  not  have  done  worse  than  the  soldiers,  I  will  not  say  of 
Catinat,  but  of  Louvois,  did  in  Piedmont." — Book  xxxii* 

Turin  and  the  other  fortified  places  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Victor  Amadeus.  In  the  following  year,  l6gi,  th^  French 
attacked  Cuneo,  but  were  repulsed  by  Prince  Epgene,  and  in 
their  retreat  were  followed  by  the  peasantry,  who  killed  all  the 
stragglers.  They  lost  4000  men  in  this  afl'air.  Another  French 
corps '  ravaged  the  province  of  Aoste.  Fresh  Austrian  troops 
came  under  Schomberg  to  the  assistance  of  the  Piedmontese^  and 
in  the  spring  of  169^,  Victor  Amadeus  resumed  the  offensive* 
Hd'^suddenly  crossed  the  Alps  above  Pignerol,  and  carried  the 
war  into  France.  Here  the  Germans  retaliated  upon  the  inno- 
cent inhabitants  of  I)auphin6  the  cruelties  that  French  soldiers 
had  committed  in  the  Palatinate  two  years  before;  and  the  Pied* 
montese  likewise  revenged  themselves  for  the  devastation  of  their 
own  country.  Embrun  and  Gap  were  sacked,  and  the  latter 
burnt.  The  banks  of  the  Durance  paid  for  the  ravages  com- 
mitted the  year  before  on  the  banks  of  the  Po»  In  169S  Catinat 
again  entered  Piedmont  by  the  valley  of  Susa,  and  his  light  troops 
appeared  before  Turin.  Victor  Amadeus  hastened  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  capital.  He  fought  the  battle  of  Marsaglia  on.  the 
4th  of  October,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men* 
The  PVench,  after  the  battle,  gave  no  quarter  to  the  G^m^n^spl- 
diers,  being  enraged  at  the  devastations  committed  by  the  latter 
in  Dauphine  the  year  before.  Thus  one  atrocity  serves  as  a  pre- 
text for  another,  until  all  parties  becon)e  steeped  in  crime,  anq  it 
18  impossible  ta  decide  which  is  the  guiltiest*    But  the  French 
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were  not  latisfied  with  killing  their  enemies;  they  fell  opon  the 
country-people^  whom  they  tormented  in  every  way  to  extort 
money  from  them.  Lust,  as  usual,  added  to  the  horrors  of  crv^ 
elty.  The  celebrated  Villars,  who  was  present  in  this  campaign, 
bears  witness  in  his  Memoirs  to  the  enormities  of  his  countrymen. 
"  Very  great  disorders,"  he  says,  "  were  committed  by  our  sol- 
diers; several  small  towns  were  given  up  to  the  flames.  Revello, 
where  was  a  monastery,  with  fifty  young  ladies,  boarders,  of  thfe 
first  families  of  Piedmont,  experienced  all  the  horrors  that  the 
lust  and  insolence  of  the  soldiery  can  inflict.  After  these  dis^ 
graceful- incursions,  and  having  ruined  a  country,  the  resources  of 
which,  well  managed,  might  have  proved  of  great  service  to  our 
army,  our  troops  recrossed  the  Alps  for  the  winter,"  Our  blood 
beils  at  such  a  narrative,  and  yet  what  is  this  but  a  stray  leaf  d* 
the  enormous  register  of  foreign  outrages  upon  Italy?  Another 
pest  which  followed  the  track  of  the  French  in  these  campaigns 
m  Piedmont  wad  the  cupidity  of  the  commissaries  and  contractors 
for  the  supply  of  the  army.  They  plundered  the  Piedmontese, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  stinted  the  French  soldiers  of  their 
allowance.  Catinat,  seeing  his  men  perishing  with  hunger,  be- 
came furious:  he  hung  several  of  the  culprits,  but  to  little  purpose ; 
for  one  that  was  hung  came  another,  as  great  a  knave,  only  perhaps 
mor6-  adroit  in  concealing  his  roguery.  This  plague  has  gene- 
rally attended  mdst  continental  armies,  but  the  French  in  parti- 
cular. Buonaparte  himself,  in  his  Italian  campaigns,  complained 
bitterly  of  it  to  the  Directory.  The  principle  of  making  an  army 
live  at  discretion  upon  the  inhabitants  is  an  infamous  principle, 
and  must  bear  corresponding  fruit.  The  fatal  expression  of 
Turenne  in  the  Palatinate,  "  My  soldiers  must  live,"  being  eagerly 
adopted  with  an  outrageous  latitude  of  meaning,  has  been  the 
cause  of  infinite  misery  ta  Europe.  No!  the  soldiers  of  an  in- 
vading army  have  no  right  to  live  at  discretion  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  to  plunder  them  of  their  substance;  if  they  do,  the  iii- 
fal^ttants  have  a  right  to  destroy  them  whenever  they  can,  Hkfe 
beasts  of  prey.  Those  who  send  an  army  into  a  foreign  countrjr 
ought  to  provide  for  its  subsistence;  their  commissaries  ought  to 
enter  into  an  understanding  with  the  local  authorities,  and  giv^ 
bonds  for  whatever  supplies  they  receive,  the  whole  to  be  paid  by  tb6 
Treasury.  If  one  of  the  belligerents  is  to  pay  the  whole  expenses 
of  ^e  war,  thisrhust  be  settled  at  the  peace,  and  in  a  legal  manner. 
If  this  were  done,  wars  would  become  too  expensive  to  be  under- 
taken upon  slight  grounds.  Unless  all  civilized  nations,  by  com^ 
mon  consent,  agree  to  these  natural  principles  of  justice,  ther^ 
can  be  no  safety  for  either  States  or  individuals. 

After  two  years  mor^  of  a  <]esttlt(iry  warfare  in  Piedmont, 
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V^ictor  Amadeus,  who  had  been  secretly  negotiating  with  Louia 
in  order  to  save  bis  states  from  total  ruin^  concluded  a  separate 
peace  in  June,  I696.  The  French  agreed  to  give  up  to  him 
Casale  and  Pignerol^  after  destroying  the  fortifications,  and  to 
evacuate  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  on  condition  that  the  Austriana 
should  also  on  their  part  respect  the  neutrality  of  his  territories. 
This  convention  was  cleverly  managed  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  u^ho  availed  himself  of  the  importance  of  his  adhesion  to 
either  party,  to  obtain  permission  to  remain  neutral,  as  each 
party  would  rather  see  him  neutral  than  hostile.  Thus  Italy,  was 
allowed  to  breathe  again  in  peace,  until  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in 
1697,  put  an  end  to  the  general  war.  The  peace,  however,  was 
of  short  duration.  The  death  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain  was  tho 
signal  for  another  and  a  more  dreadful  storm,  which  this  time 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy:  the  possession  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  Milan  and  Sardinia,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
Spanish  succession,  became  the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Bourbons  on  the  one  side  and  the  House  of  Austria  on  the  other« 
As  this  war  contributed  mainly  to  the  political  settlement  of  Italy 
which  has  continued  since,  and  the  leading  features  of  which  still 
subsist,  we  shall  enter  at  some  length  into  the  details  of  the  great 
contest  as  given  by  Botta. 

Two  fears  agitated  Europe  on  occasion  of  the  Spanish  sue** 
cession.  One  was,  that  the  House  of  Austria,  by  adding  to  its 
great  power  in  Germany  the  dominion  of  Spain,  America,  and 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy,  would  renew  the  scheme  of  uni^ 
versal  monarchy,  which  was  nearly  realized  by  Charles  V»  The 
other  danger  was,  that  Louis  XIV.,  whose  ambition  was  already 
sufficiently  manifest,  and  who  had  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
great  military  resources  of  France  an  impulse  before  unknown> 
would,  by  placing  one  of  his  relatives  on  the  Spanish  throne,  bet> 
come  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  These  fears,  although  perhaps  ex* 
aggerated,  were  not  altogether  visionary — we  say  exaggerated; 
because,  so  long  as  the  institutions  and  the  national  character  of  a 
country,  and  especially  of  a  country  like  Spain,  remained  on* 
altered,  a  mere  change  of  dynasty  could  have  no  lasting  effect  on 
its. polities,  as  it  was  proved  in  the  case  of  Philip  Y.,  who  a  few 
years  after  he  had,  through  the  arms  of  France,  been  seated  on 
the  throne  jof  Spain,  made  war  against  his  own  Bourbon  relatives^ 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  changes  of  dynaaty  in  various 
countries  are  accompanied  by  revolutions  in  their  institutionsi-rr 
when  every  thing  is  newly  fashioned  according  to  the  mind  and 
will  of  one  great  military  arbiter,-r~when  the  kings  appointed  by 
him  are  guarded  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  act  merely  as  his  pr^ 
iectSy'^tfaen;,  trolly,  the  danger  is  infinitely  greater  to  all  remakuog 
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ibdependent  stateis^ — then  the  fouodatidns*  of*  universal  monarcBy 
are  laid.  But  such  a  thing  could  in  modem  Europe  be  efiected 
only  by  revolutionary  power  craftily  wielded,  by  a  great  mililary 
chief.  The  old  monarchies,  from  their  aversion  to  change,  are 
deprived  of  that  mighty,  but  dangerous  lever.  ' ' , 

.  Pope  Innocent  XI  I.,  foreseeing  the  calamities  to  whicb  Ithiy 
would  be  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  disputed  ISpanish  suc- 
cession, had  been  endeavouring  to  form  a  league  of  the  Italian 
states  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  prevent 
the  irruption  of  foreigners  under  any  pretext.  He  might  as 
well  have  been  employed  in  seeking  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
or  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  .  How  was  it  possible  to  form  aD 
effectual  league,  whilst  Naples  and  Lombardy,  situated  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  Peninsula,  were  both  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, and  as  such  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents? 
Innocent  died  in  the  mean  time,  and  Clement  XI.  ( Albahi),  a  man 
of  elegant  learning  and  taste,  but  timid  and  parsimonious,  gave  up 
the  project.  He  tried,  however,  and  in  good  earnest,  to  preserve 
peace  among  the  sovereigns ;  he  spoke  to  them  the  language  of 
the  common  pastor  of  Christendom;  he  sent  ambassadors  to^e 
various  courts  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  amicably  the  knotty 
affair  of  the  succession.  His  endeavours,  although  vain,  reflected 
far  more  honour  upon  him,  and  upon  the  Roman  court,  than  the 
intrigues  of  many  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  so  often  sowed 
dissension  among  nations,  and  called  foreigners  into  Italy.  This 
confirms  what  we  have  said  before,  that  Rome  was  much  altered, 
and  for  the  better,  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Spain,  that  is  to  say,  its  authorities,  its  grandees,  clergy,  and  ma* 
gistrates,  had  acknowledged  Philip  V.,  the  grandson  of  Lpuis  XIV. 
Catalonia  and  Aragon  ^lone  were  .not  hearty  in  their  acknow- 
ledgaient,  but  they  dissembled  for  the  present.  The  Spanish 
viceroys  in  Italy  followed  the  dictates  of  the  mother-country,  and 
thus  the  authorities  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Milan,  swore 
allegiance  to  the  Bourbon  king.  The  populations  of  those  de^ 
pendencies  cared  but  little  whether  an  Austrian  or  a  Bourbon 
resided  at  Madrid,  while  they  themselves  continued  to  be  ruled 
by  Spaniards.  Now  came  the  intrigues  with  regard  to  Naples. 
Both  Philip  and  his  rival,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  in- 
sisted on  the  pope's  decision  of  their  respective  claims.  The  See 
of  Rome  had  claimed  of  old  the  right  of  bestowing  the  investiture 
of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  at  every  new  accession,  receiving 
as  a  fee  a  white  hackney  and  a  purse  of  9OOO  ducats.  This  claim 
bad  been  often  contested  and  rejected,  but  now  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  was  eager  to  acknowledge  iu  Each  offered  its 
^hite  hackney  and  its  purse,  and  much  more  in  secret^  nay  France 
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and  Philip  even  offered  to  the  pope  the  cession  of  the  Abruzzi, 
to  be  annexed  for  ever  to  the  Papal  State!  Clement,  to  his 
honour,  refused,  and  in  this  showed  himself  superior  to  those  who 
thus,  tempted  htm.  Uceda,  Philip's  ambassador  at  Rome,  endea- 
voured to  carry  his  point  by  a  puerile  and  indecorous  stratagem. 
He  contrived  to  introduce,  unobserved,  an  old  white  horse, 
covered  with  a  rich  embroidered  cloth,  into  one  of  the  courts  of 
the  Vatican  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter's,  when  the  pope,  after  ves- 
pers, was  coming  out  of  the  pontifical  chapel.  Uceda's  messenger 
then  presented  the  horse  and  the  purse  with  9000  ducats,  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  explanation,  ran  away.  A  great  bustle 
and  confusion  took  place  among  the  papal  attendants  at  the  sight 
of  the  poor  hack,  as  if  it  had  been  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy. 
The  pope,  who  had  already  positively  refused  to  declare  himself 
for  the  present  in  favour  of  either  pretender,  was  offended  at  this 
impertinence.  He  ordered  the  horse  to  be  turned  out,  and  the 
forlorn  animal  was  driven  the  whole  of  that  night  and  next  day 
aboht  the  streets  of  Rome,  followed  by  the  mob  with  hisses  and 
blows,  until  it  fell  dead.  This  was  a  farce  that  preceded  the 
tragedy. 

The  first  clashing  of  arms  took  place  as  usual  in  North  Italy. 
Tile  Emperor  Leopold,  besides  his  pretensions  to  the  Spanish 
succession  in  the  name  of  his  son,  the  Archduke  Charles,  preferred 
a  particular  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  an  imperial  fief,  which 
had  been  granted  by  former  emperors  to  the  Visconti  and  the 
Sforza,and  which, by  the  extinction  of  the  descendants  of  Philip  II., 
to  whom  Charles  Y.  had  granted  the  last  investiture,  had  now 
reverted  to  the  empire.  Meanwhile  he  assembled  a  large  force 
in  the  Tyrol.  Pope  Clement,  seeing  the  storm  approaching, 
made  a  last  though  ineffectual  endeavour  to  avert  it.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Venetian  senate,  to  induce  it  to  stop  the 
passage  of  the  Austrians  through  the  territory  of  the  republic* 
But  Venice  was  exhausted  by  its  Turkish  wars;  the  senators  re- 
flected that,  by  refusing  a  passage  to  the  emperor's  troops,  which 
bad  been  granted  on  former  occasions  in  consideration  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  as  connected  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans, 
they  would  in  fact  place  themselves  in  a  state  of  hostility  against 
that  power,  and  would  be  thereby  driven  to  an  alliance  with 
France  and  Spain,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  them  in  the  end. 
How  could  Venice  refuse  a  passage  to  the  emperor,  while  the 
Dttke*of  Savoy  allowed  the  French  to  traverse  Piedmont,  and  the 
Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  pass 
through  their  territories  in  proceeding  from  Naples  to  Lombardy 
and  vice  vers&?  The  neutrality  of  Venice  on  this,  as  on  all  other 
similar  occasions  before  and  after,  consisted  in  merely  allowin^^ 
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tke  German  troops  to  pass  by  the  shortest  road  to  the  duchy  oi 
Milan,  without  entering  any  of  the  walled  towns,  or ,  s]t^itiofiii;ig 
and  fortifying  themselves  upon  the  Venetian  territories.     ,, ,    . 

Before  the  Austrians  had  time  to  descend  from  the  ^ff^f  t^ 
French  contrived  to  gain  possession  of  the  important  iqpjm^,9i 
Mantua.  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  a  ns^  jio^,()i^-» 
ficient  in  natural  abilities  or  information,  had  given  himself  up 
entirely  to  a  life  of  effeminacy.  His  court  was  the  resort  of 
loose  handsome  women,  especially  singers  and  dancers,  frpm 
various  countries.  He  entertained  them  sumptuously,  both  ia 
town  and  at  his  country-seats ;  and  he  kept  fine  barges  on  ibe 
Mincio  and  the  Po  for  their  diversion.  He  himself  never  ,Ua* 
veiled  unattended  by  a  number  of  them.  He  was  no  jeal^uft 
sultan  either ;  for  be  left  them  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  or  slaj 
and  do  as  they  liked.  Those  who  went  away  were  immediately 
replaced  by  fresh  arrivals.  In  the  midst  of  this  dreamy  sortj  c^ 
existence,  the  uproar  of  arms  awakened  the  duke.  Both  France 
and  the  emperor  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  garrison  Manlua* 
The  Venetians  proposed  that  the  place  should  be  guardj^d  fcjy 
soldiers  of  the  pope  and  the  republic  until  the  peace,  put  the 
emperor,  considering  Mantua  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  would;  not 
listen  to  the  proposal.  The  duke,  bewildered,  and  alnios|  jr^ 
gretting  his  princely  station,  was  at  last  persuaded  by  a  French 
agent  to  allow  the  troops  of  France  and  Spain  to  enter  thef^r^ 
tress  in  April,  1701.  For  this  Ferdinand  was  put  to  the  bap, of 
the  empire,  and  denounced  as  a  base  traitor,  and  he  ultim^tf)^ 
forfeited  his  duchy,  which  reverted  to  Austria.  In  him  ended  th^ 
line  of  Gonzaga,  which  had  reigned  over  Mantua,  not  witl^ul 
some  lustre,  especially  for  their  patronage  of  the  arts  and  ,Utep;ar 
ture,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  "^^  ^ 

Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  a  man  of  a  very  di|fere;iit 
stamp  from  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  was  all  the  time  watchii^^,  i^ 
cording  to  the  old  policy  of  his  house,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
advantageous  bargain  for  himself  in  the  approaching  contest. 
He  loved  neither  France  nor  Austria;  he  wished  that  both  could 
have  been  fairly  kept  out  of  Italy,  but,  as  this  was  out  of  the 
question,  he  of  two  evils  chose  rather  to  have  Austria  in,  pos* 
session  of  Milan,  which  could  only  be  a  detached  member  9f  the 
Austrian  monarchy  as  long  as  Venice  lay  between,  than  t9  see 
Milan  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  which  was  then  svnqny- 
mous  with  that  of  France ;  for  in  this  case  he  shopld  be  siir- 
rounded  by  the  arms  of  the  latter  power  and  lie  completely  at  its 
mercy.  He  dissembled,  however,  his  real  thoughts  for  the  pre- 
sent, for  the  French  were  at  his  gates  and  the  Austrian  forces 
yet  far  away.     Neutrality  being  impossible,  he  resolved  to  join 
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France  in  the  first  instance^  in  order  to  let  the  first  fury  of 
the  F^reknHi,  always  most  formidable  in  their  onsets  spend  itself 
and  pass,  by  without  hurting  him^  determined  in  his  mitid  to  watch 
the  cbiUrse  of  events,  and  avail  himself  of  any  favourable  turn, 
€0iif6  {jfom  whatever  side  it  would.  He  followed  in  this  the  ex- 
aill^(^'6f  hi^  ancestor,  Charles  Emmanuel  I. 

''  f  his  policy  of  the  House  of  Savoy,"  observes  Botta,  *'  has  been 
called  perfidious ;  it  certainly  was  not  faithful  or  loyal,  but  we  ought  %o 
reflect  tbat  a  petty  Italian  prince^  placed  between  two  great  overbearing 
powers,  could  not  act  otherwise  if  he  wished  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  bit  statet^  The  original  injustice  was  on  the  part  of  those  foreign 
powers,  who  ever  since  the  time  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  sought 
each  to  hold  sway  over  Italy  and  to  treat  the  native  Italian  governments 
as  their  humUe  dependents." 

Catinat  was  again  invested  with  the  command  of  the  French  in 
Italy,  and  Victor  Amadeus  sent  him  his  own  contingent.  Prince 
Eugene  commanded  the  Austrian  troops,  who  came  down  from  the 
T^rol  in  1701.  Eugene's  first  campaign  has  been  much  admired. 
His  sudden  march  across  the  mountains,  by  which,  avoiding  the  de* 
files  of  Chiusa,  between  the  Adige  and  the  lake  of  Garda,  where 
the  French  had  posted  themselves,  he  suddenly  appeared  on  their 
right  flank  in  the  valleys  of  the  Veronese;  his  unexpected  passage 
of  the  Adi^e  at  Castetbaldo,  below  Legnago ;  and  the  battle  of 
Carpi,  in  which  he  deceived  Catinat  a  third  time,  and  drove  the 
French  beyond  Mantua  and  as  far  as  the  river  Oglio ;  these  ex- 
hibit a  skin  and  quickness  in  tactics  seldom  surpassed  even  by 
Frederic  or  Napoleon.  Nor  is  all  the  blame  to  be  laid  upon 
Catinat,  who  was  one  of  the  best  generals  of  his  time,  but  whose 
judgment  was  neutralized  by  the  rashness  of  the  other  officers 
and  by  orders  from  Versailles.  Catinat  demanded  his  recall,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Villeroi,  a  pompous  court*favourite,  who  lost 
the  battle  of  Chiari  and  ended  his  generalship  by  allowing  himself 
to  be  surprised  by  Eugene  within  the  walls  of  Cremona  and  taken 
prisoher  in  February,  1702.  Eugene  laid  siege  to  Mantua, 
whence  the  poor  duke  had  hastily  decamped,  with  his  train  of 
singers  and  dancers,  and  withdrawn  to  his  other  territory  of  Casale 
and  Montferrat.  Vendome  was  sent  to  Italy  to  replace  Villeroi; 
he  fought  the  battle  of  Luzzara  against  Eugene,  in  August,  1709, 
in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage. 

Victor  Amadeus  was  by  this  time  heartily  sick  of  his  French 
alliance.  The  French  generals  had  slighted  him;  Philip  V.  him- 
self on  his  passage  through  Piedmont  had  offended  him :  he  saw 
that  the  Austrians  were  strong  and  tenacious,  and  he  resolved  to 
make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  Austria.  In  this  design  he 
was  encouraged  and  favoured  by  his  kinsman,  Prince  Eugene, 
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who  had  not  forgotten  WsSavi^yd^w^ntand i:^t\m^W^: /  l#uU 
XIV.  heard  of  these  nf^otiations;  he  sent  orders  M^iM^^^^WW'^ 
disarm,  apd  $^u,re  Ae  Piedmooteso  triOap8,.lpMth«.#Up4^fr  ^^ 
5CXX)j.whp  vye^e  serviog  under  hioiw  Vic|or,»p|¥.ttre^,43|^;^t|e 
m^k,  declared  >var  again$t  France,  ami,  «tr^quoiisly,foft^jp^i# 
fortre^s^^;^  and  especially  hie  capitalw  Tiuin.  Tlw/w?^  feW«ff# 
the  clqse  of.  J703^  He  wai  soon  afterwards  ioiped  ^^  ^  )tow?*'^f 
Austria^OB  ui^der  Stahreoiberg^  who,  by  «  skiuul  cir<u^t<)fiA^i?b 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  arrived  in  Pief)n\oq|iY^rtljM(>Mt 
being  interrupted  by  Vendome.  The  war  now  ragod  isio^iiit^ 
neously  in  two  parts  of  North  Italy;  in  PiedmonX  Jbet^^M  j^ 
French  {ind  the  Piedmontese,  and  in  the  Mantuan  ^dUe  ,\^^if^en 
the  Austrians  and  the  French.  In  the  following  ye^r^.l^fM^, 
Vendome  himself  marched  from  Milan  into  Piedn^onl  iWtb** 
strong  body  of  troops*  whilst  fresh  French  forces  pouf^dl  i^l  (f^V^ 
the  opposite  side  over  the  Alps  to  overwhelm  Victor.  ,  Piffd^W^t 
was  ov^run  by  the  invaders  onievery  side,  and  all  |he,)ioTiPf9(>(kf 
1693  were  renewed.  The  Piedmoutese,  however>  were.  i>Qt)PAl( 
down;  |hey  rose  at  the  call  of  theii*  sovereign;  th^  ^j^^ilij 
}qin^  their  regiments ;  the  peasants  left  the  plough,  taod  il^/^f'' 
tisaj:^s  tb^r  shops,  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  militisi.  iNiO  Wt9r 
plaint  was  heard,  no  sacrifice  was  deemed  too  great.  .,Xffi^ilM- 
tresses  were  well  provided.  Victor  himself,  at  the  in^^^^f]}^ 
select  body  of  troops,  was  marching  and  countermarchiug  itfi^^k 
the  ,<;oMntryi  with  which  he  was  perfectly  acquaintedyni^oidu^i^ 

feneral  engagement,  but  attacking  and  overpoweriagt  .aUni^N 
Ve^ch  detached  corps  he  met  with.  The  people  wef{9il^(fQr 
him,  and  gave  him  every  assistance  and  informatioUii .  !Th^^!ibr 
sidies  he  received  from  England  and  Holland  (89,OOQ.4ttftatSi:a 
mpntb)  enabled  him  to  support  his  troops  inde(auUof  the  9fdAQ9^ 
revetme,  which  could  not  be  collected  under  sncb  cirpumstWO^* 
The  French  took  Susa  and  Vercelli,  and  laid  siege  (tOe  Yt^fH^, 
Yihiqh  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  defence  in  Apal^tiil^F-Od. 
Ivrea  fell  ne:i^t  and  Montmelian  aftei^wards.  The  whole  t>f  ^wy 
was  now:  lost  to  Victor.  The  country  of  Nice  wai&  alsoiinviMted \by 
the  Fretncb,  Chivasso  surrendered,  and  the  banners  af.-^th^M^ 
qjiierovs  were  within  sight  of  Turin.  Victor  was  now-  redttced/^o 
tbie  last  extremity :  he  had  not  a  square  league  of  ten-itonj^th^til^ 
could  <:aU  his  own;  his  only  court  And  residence  wereivitithtoihi^ 
camp;  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pom^dic.chHl. 
But  his  subjects  adhered  faithfully  to  bia»;  tbdy  floobedti^iu^ 
standardfrom  t^. places  already  oocupiedhy  theeMaayipnli^Alt 
that  it  was  better  to  run  the  risk  ot  beingikiUedtvitbfJarmB'iB 
their  ^hands;  than  to  be  first  outraged,  and  then  tdMrv^entAdofiKl 
slaughtered  in  their  own  houses  by  an  insolent  conqueror^    I^' 
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mftt^waar'thfeWitt««i^'iamfe'f>^e<}icaftie^^      Spliitt^  has  been  lo  our 

'' ^Tl4«Bftb^i^r Leopold' difed'ih  'May, •  17CK5,  and iiii^tic^ssor, 
Jfife^l'fJrVldtitteufed  the  Witt  fegainsTt  France.  The  vicidries  of 
ii^^^ttdd^'M^lbdrou^h',  on  the  ride  Of  Gferm^ny,  inalbled 
^mti^  I6'in<ft^'grerit6r\flforta  in  italy.  En^e  tiarfi^  lo  the 
bft^ifeftSlc^  6f  His  ttOusJn'of  Savoy.  He  desicended  alohg  Ae  lake 
#»€Rir^^!^;'*Wd'  dhDVe-  thfj  French  as  far  as  the  Add^.  V^ndome 
httWteta^d'Id^iip^flos^  his  progress.  Eugene  was  v^ounded  at  the 
Wtttei^[^^GM§^ariO,  where,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  he  could 
fli^  Rm:fe'l*ie  bassage  of  the  river. 

"^fftJ^hefeWowing  year,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Ra- 
jUJIfiles^^IjtJuis  XIv.  recalled  Vendome  from  Italy,  as  the  only 
•gefiiWll  iflWfe'to  face  Marlborbugh.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
i^  W  Btttly  <d  replace  Vendome,  and  La  Feuillade  was  charged 
'#ilft'tefe%iege  of  Turin,  almost  the  only  town  still  in  the  posses- 
li}o*i^*^P  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  siege  of  Turin  is  the  most 
^d^k'  ev)em  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  in  Italy.  It 
d^liid^  the  turn  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula.  Botta  has  described 
iV^vrtifc  fell  the  warmth  of  national  feelings,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
Wlft>  tj^fect  truth.  The  siege  and  its  results  were  glorious  to 
i^^cM((nt.  lifnd  honourable  to  Italian  valour  and  perseverance. 
It*be^m¥1n  May,  1706.  Victor  Amadeus  had  fortified  and  pro- 
4fei©i^  -Turin  with  great  care ;  he  left  in  it  8500  Piedmoritese 
tr<8fittfe^"^d  1500  Austrian  auxiliaries,  the  whole  under  the  com- 
iriino* of  General  Daun.  The  citizens  enrolled  themselves  fnto 
a'^iMftitii^;  forming  eight  more  battalions.  The  duke,  with  a 
isbdfe^*  fcody  of  troops,  hovered  about  the  country,  waiting  for 
thftJJJ^lrtval  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  meanwhile  annoying  the 
Pfi^fa^  Hhd  intercepting  their  supplies.  The  French  besieged 
^Qriti^ieb  40,000  men,  1^  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  50  mortars. 
Otl^)^  ^th^  August,  a  wide  breach  having  been  made^  the 
bfeS^gehs^'ifaarched  twice  to  the  assault,  but  were  repulsed  e^ch 
tintfK^  *'In  thb  night  of  the  S^h  they  were  near  taking  the  town 
byl»8!^pfi6ei  A  hundred  French  grenadiers,  favoured  by  the 
<hrkne^s,  descended  intd  the  ditch  without  bein^  perceived  by 
th^  senlriesi  overpowet^d  the  guard  of  a  saHy*-port>  forc^' the 
otitert^gat^  entered  tlie  subterraneofis  passage,  and '  were  od  the 
^intifi^^' baking  through  the  inner  gate,  which  opened  info  the 
^Me.nlThk  part  of  the  ground  was  undermined;  the  mind  Was 
lokd€d,dbiUttlltB  Piedmontese  had  not  yet  had  time  to  lay  the  ti^in. 
All  ^dflBcer  'anrd  a  private  of  the  miaers  were  al6ne  in  the  mine, 
wbent^thdy*  fadand  the  noise  above  their  heads,  and  guessed  its 
i«if)ol>tittt  fNot  a  ni<x»ent  was  to  be  lost.  The  soldier,  Pietro 
Mitta  by  name,  whispered  to  the  officer :  "  You  hasten  out  of 
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diis  place,  and  I  will  set  fire  to  the  miae^  and  save  my  town  and 
country.  Tell  the  governor  to  remember  my  wife  and  chihlreo." 
The  officer,  dumb  with  surprise,  left  the  place.  As  soon  as  he 
was  out,  Micca  set  fire  to  the  powder,  which  blew  up  the  Freack 
grenadiers,  and  alarmed  the  garrison.  The  body  of  Micca  mt 
found  under  the  ruins.  An  humble  private  soldier  saved  ^^ 
night  the  city  of  Turin  froili  all  die  horrors  of  a  storm,  «ittl/at 
the  ^n^  time,  secured  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Victor,  fibtta 
c^nplains,  and  with  reasoe,  that  the  heroism  of  Micca  was  taot 
j^operly  rewarcted.  Two  rations  of  bread  were  allowed  to  hfe 
family  in  perpetuity — a  niggardly  reward  for  such  a  service.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  negtect  has  been  felt,  and  Uie  descend- 
ants of  Micca  have  been  sought  after.  An  old  man,  the  Ikst 
remaining  of  the  family,  was  found  living  in  the  moundaikts ;  be 
was  brought  to  Turin,  was  dressed  as  a  seijeant  of  artillery,  atod 
allowed  pay  as  such.  The  corps  of  ewgiueers  have  had  a  tneclM 
atruck  to  the  memory  of  Pietro  Micca. 

On  die  following  day,  30th  of  Angust,  the  French  made  a 
general  assault;  they  succeeded  in  making  a  lodgAient  in  tbe 
outer  works,  but  the  explosion  of  atrother  mine  blew  up  part  <^ 
the  works,  togethei'  with  those  who  had  taken  possession  of  thehi . 
After  this  the  French  soldiers  would  not  return  to  thfe  charge. 
Prince  Eugene  was  now  approaching  with  die  Austrian  army. 
He  bad  forced  the  passes  of  the  Adige,  the  Mkicio,  and  the  Po, 
and,  marching  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  latter  rivei-,  arrived 
in  Piedftiont.  Victor  hastened  to  meet  hiftK  The  two  chi^^s 
ascended  together  the  hill  of  Snperga,  on  the  rigltt  bank  of  Ae 
Po^  opposite  to  Turin.  They  saw  the  miserable  state  oF  tke 
fortifications,  and,  having  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  FremA 
entrenchments,  determined  to  attack  diem.  Victor  Amadeus,  on 
that  day,  made  a  solemn  vow  that,  should  the  battfe  tnm  in  his 
favour,  he  would  raise  on  the  elevated  spot  where  he  then  stood 
a  sandtuary,  as  a  perpetual  token  of  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September,  the  Austrians  and 
Piedmontese  marched  from  La  Veneria  and  Pianez^  to  the 
attack  of  the  French  entrenchments,  which  wete  placed  on  dve 
noith-east  of  Turin,  between  the  Don,  the  Stara,  and  rtie  Po. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  wished  to  come  out  and  meet  the  allies  in 
the  open  cewntry,  but  Marshal  Marsin,  who  held  the  supreme 
oommand,  preferred  waiting  for  the  attack.  The  Oeimans  and 
Piedmontese  advanced  with  shouldered  arms,  and  ii^  die  liest 
order,  amidst  a  shower  of  musketry  and  grape-shot.  The  Vrna^ 
sians,  several  bf^ttalions  of  whom  served  under  Eugene,  were  the 
first  to  scale  the  parapet,  which  they  immediately  set  about  levei- 
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ling,  to  give  entrtiice  to  the  cavalry.  Tbe  French  made  a  stout 
resi^ficcj  but  at  last  gave  way.  Oti  anodier  point,  Victor  had 
Ukewijse  eif^cted  an  entrance,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  who 
pjy^oaed  bim^  wa3  wounded,  and  removed  from  the  field.  The 
f^tle  of  .Luceftto,  which  stood  on  the  left  of  the  French  positioo, 
99fl  .ia  which  they  had  placed  their  powder,  caught  fire.  The 
(XHuttston  and  rout  now  became  general.  The  French  ran  from  the 
^tn^nchmeet^.  The  garrison  of  Turin  sallied  out  agaiost  the 
Aj^itives,  and  the  carnage  was  great.  Between  5  and  6000  were 
lulled  and  wounded,  and  6000  taken  prisoners.  The  allies  lost 
£p00  killed,  and  1500  wounded.  The  booty  was  very  consider- 
able ;  COO  pieces  of  artillery  were  left  behind  by  the  Freuch,  witli 
the  teets,  baggage,  nnist  of  the  banners,  horses,  cattle,  &c  The 
defeated  troops  fled  towaixls  Pignerol,  harassed  by  tbe  peasantry; 
scarcely  60,000  men  recrossed  the  Alps. 

Victor  and  £ugene  entered  Turin  in  triumph.  The  citizens^ 
after  four  mouths'  privations,  dangers,  and  continual  alarm, 
crowded  around  them  with  maHcs  of  sincere  joy  at  their  deliver- 
ance. Soldiers  and  citizens  repaired  to  tbe  churches  to  offer  a 
solemn  thaukegiving.  No  Te  Deum  was  ever  chanted  with 
more  sincere  devotion.  Victor  fulfilled  his  vow;  he  raised  the 
splesdid  church  on  Mount  Superga,  the  dome  of  which  is  the 
first  object  discerned  by  the  traveller  who  approaches  Turin: 
tbere  are  the  tombs  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  every  year,  a  solemn  procession  takes 
place,  to  which  thousands  of  the  population  of  Turin  and  its 
Reighbourbood  still  continue  to  resort. 

,  The  Italian  campaign  now  hastened  to  a  dose.  Milan  opened 
its  gfites  to  the  Austrians;  the  citizens,  weary  of  the  Spjmish 
dominion,  received  Eugene  with  joy;  they  swore  allegiance  to 
^e  emperor,  in  whose  name  the  prince  promised  them  tbe 
maintenance  of  the  privileges  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  their  fore* 
fathers.  Tbe  remaining  French  and  Spanish  troops  shut  them* 
selves  up  in  Cremona.  Victor  recovered  all  his  towns  in  Pied* 
mont.  By  a  convention  between  tbe  French  commanders  and 
Prince  Eugene,  the  whole  of  North  Italy  was  evacuated  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  Louis  XIV.  gave  up  Mantua  to  the 
Emperor,  without  any  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  Doke 
Gonzaga,  who  had  voluntarily  admitted  the  French  troops  into 
Ae  town.  The  duke,  who  was  at  Venice,  was  overwbelmed 
wirti  what  he  called  the  treachery  of  Louis  XIV.;  he  peremp- 
toqly  refused  a  pension  offered  him  by  France,  and  died  a  few 
montihs  afterwards  brokenhearted  at  Padua.  He  left  no  issue. 
Thus  it  was  that  tbe  diichy  of  Mantua  came  into  the  power  of 
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Austria,  id  addition  l«jtfia^:Qf  Mildiu. '  IMiuitiuitAvlMjdeHkcwitfa 
pretty  nAuohiinitfae^ioaQWtrin  wrhiob-Veoko  htisibyeiBJ£po«clJo€ 
inourjiv^iif    .;.;-.'    ii       v   .•<.  :i    t..  t,,u(o  |«oi  oili   ^fi^n* 

Tbie  M/\li8triQ09  'next  pi^c4dcded  tp  ^e  tconquest  bfitfikpibBq'" 
GemfniPauQ  io*l707«aas€hed  ihrougbthe  piq^abstate^dnc^eii^ti 
tered  <  thet  ^  k^Bgdom  -,  without;  afq>OMtioft«  m'-^  Qi^al  IsbiiiwdMnii^ 
MritbouinfiittQg  a^shot,  attd  Daiinwncaiiip^d^oiittsdefbf 'NagtB9/ot 
The  SpfHoiftb  Vicwoyf  Marquis  ViUeoa^  had  no  ctie»fsiof  ?mritiQffiq 
the  bipvr.     Thd  Neapolitans  ^ere  evidently  tired  ef  ^»iiputti> 
del^at^d  domiuion^  which  bad  weighed  ob  them  for  two'ceoituribsxi 
like  an  inciibuA«  and  had  reduced  their  country  fo  misery,'    Mupff^ 
among  the  nobility^  offraded  at  the  haughtiness  of  their 'STpanisb'^ 
rulersy  were  fevouiaUe  to  Austria.     The  ektUf  or  rafirestotstlvet// 
of  the  nobUity  aod  people  of.iber  city  of  Naples,  repaired  itb^ibboi 
Austrian  camp,  presented  the  heys»  aod  9Wove  aliegiaticeftotiMf/ 
Arcbdwke  Charles^ias  King  of  Sptin  dnd  of  die  Tw6  9Msil»to^< 
lliejrestof  the  kingdom  fbUowed.     The  island  of  Sicily  iv^M^i 
ever»  remained  in  possession  of  PhiKp  V:     In  ]70d<the  uAi«itmn^  ' 
took  the  island  of  Sardinia  from  the  Spaniards.     Nothing* of >f|inyfi' 
importance  ^curred  in  Italy  after  diis^  until  the  peaee>dfl  l^itDedlu 
in  X7li3;;  and  the  treaty  of  Ra^adt  in  the  foUowingnyeaiv.tsis^i&l' • 
•all .  the  disputes  about  the  Spanish  succession.     The  ArdhdHketi^ 
Charles^  having  succeeded  Joseph  I.  on  the  imperial  dMrotisi(r^'i> 
signed  all  his  claims  to  Spain  and  the  Indies^  but  retained  iNi^lffii^' 
and  the  island  of  Sardinia  as  well  as  Lombardy.  Sicily ^wasigreatt' 
up  by  Spain  to  Viotor  Amadeus^  with  the  title  of  :Kingv>al)ith^>^ 
particulai:  request  of  Queen  Amte  of  England.     Victor  <dlsa>rc^^ 
ceived^fi^me  additiooa  of  territory  in  Montferrat  and  the > Vial cti^i' 
Sesia,  -  Tiie  Hovae  of  Savoy  ranked  at  last  among  the  Mn^ioi  • 
Europe*,  t  The  pmces  of  that  hause  had  fought  ha«d  and  bi^clyi^ 
for  tbe  disti^otioiiv  aud  Victor  especially  had  risked  ev^fy  thsag^'^^ 
on  the»i6iaue>of  tbe  contest*     He  repaired  to  Palermo^  «ritere>he>^ 
was  sole^anly  crowned.    A  few  years  afterwards  an  uqejxpectedo' 
sally  *of  Cardinal  Albesoni^  minisler  of  Philip  ¥.,  whointimesa^^^* 
profound  paaoe  sent  a  fleet  «nd  an  army  to  conquer  both  Smilyi 
and  Sardinia^  terminated  i)i.  an  excbange  by^  which  Sicily. Was*/* 
ceded  to, A)uistria»:  and  Sardinia  was  finally  given,  widi  ttheitttk  ofit 
Kiogid^iPi  to  .Ithe ,  House  of  Savoj^  und«r  whoas  it  has  remained 
ever  siao%4    Viqtor  Amadeiw  mm  crowned  at  CagliariijfostiiKii^i  ^ 
of  Sardinia!.^    Don  Anlxmio,  the  -last  prince  of  theJS'ameiiedtly^^i 
nasty,  died  'ift  January^  173 1 ,  witiiout  issue,  and  vlelthis  duchj^i  ^ 
Parma  to  Doi»  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V^i  and  of  Eliaabeda^ameseci 

The  peace  of  the  Peninsula  was  maiatatnedtiiilitheiyearblT^d^u 
when^  strai^^iit  may'^ound,  Itolybwame  invabediiiq^  Ihe  Wdr^ 
for  the  Polish  auccessio«k  between  S^nitflaus  Leczinsky, -protected 
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bj  Fraioi&and  AugustRM'III.'efSaxbnj^}  Mpport^d  by  Russia  and 
AwtlifeoqSlierjPdlisb  •ocoas^idQV'bouiettev^'  i#lid^iWietely^^«*  pre- 
tence; the  real  object  of  France  was  to  weaken  Austris^/^wliile 
SpakqjMiih^  tx»  ilBeover>iiNaple»  avvd  'Steilji  *  VidlOr"^Abiad<^U8 
ha«D^iaAH^licalcdrJ|kq  oib\iiiQ<:in  a  ffit  i£  eniiUi,hm  id»*  Ch^rled 
£iHanini»iiiJLil^>  succeeded  ^9  the  tbrofne  «i  ^%7fiOj  i'Fb!- 
]o\i!HigBiiiet<iieihaditary/jpqlioy  of'  big  h<^iiie>.  fo^  saw-'^ 'Ih^  Bp- 
pi^^edintg  «oittetl<belween<Ertnce'aod  AnBtrk^am  4»^p6ttiffiity  of 
^nbagmg'  bia  tefiitory.aBd  perhaps  of  gaintttg^Milbn.  Fraiice 
madiQuiia»jB€rttpIe  in' offering  ift  to  btni>  as  soon  as'  tf'«bduld  Ire 
co^Bi|ubi:edy'  and  Cbs^s  Enmanuel  joined:  hiso^rmy  to  that'  of 
FninQe^or  tbe  purpose^  pretending  in  bis  mafntfe^to  that  be  raade 
wae/f<u:i(id)ei4idepepdeBoe'of  the  Pbii^  electioa^!'  Th^  Frehcb 
andilPifldtnontese  now,  overran  LomiMardy  and  todc  Milan.'  Tbe 
AiMkrians  oafme  dowtt  slevvlyas^asaal^  iardssed^e  Po,  fought  ibe 
baJbtleiio^  Baraia,  in  which  IJ^OOO  men  lost  tbeir  liVe^,  wirt^<Mit 
anjR^eti^^&dresult,  and  that iof  Goastalia,  in  which  It^^OOQiAen 
feUitieaiibofli  sides*  The  AusCriaas^  retired  in  good  order  tO'ano* 
tb^rupositipn^  '  .-<>», 

iNleaiiv^hite  Don  Carlos  of  Spain  bad  conquered  tbe  j^iugdom 
ofiJNIapleffifnnn  die  Austrians*  A  large  Spanish  fbi^a  landed  on 
tbeismidt  iof  Tuscany  in  November,  1733,  and  Don  GaHds^  who 
ha<iij|iflt«x309npleted  bis  eighteenth  year,  dame  from  Parma  to  put 
hiaiic|^/at  the  head  of  die  expedition,  tbe  direction  of  which 
boaeer^r^'as  entrusted  to  the  Count  de  Montemar,  an  officer  of 
expib'ienc^  The  Spanish  soldters^in  parsing  through  the  ftiendly 
state  of  Tuscany  and  Rome^coaauiiUedtbe  usual  outrages  for  which 
their  liailicttdtoors  had  rendered  themselves  famous  in  the  titne  of 
Charlf^iXS.  The  town  of  Orvieto  was  especially  ill  treated  b^  tbetii. 
Thj^^paQfieLobtakied  as  a  favour  that  they  should  not  pas^  through 
Rq^hbU  Tbey  entered  tbe  kingdom  by  the  way  of  Frosinoihe  ^and 
SsutlGenteaoo^  The  Austrian  viceroy,  Visconti,  had  not  ^tifficietit 
foice  loi^joppose  tbeir  progress,  and  the  Neapolitans  themselves 
wore  Liresidyiita  tarn  in  favoiir  of  the  Spaniards.  We  retnfertber 
having'^seen  once,  a  book  atyled  ''  An  Account  of  ttie  nuni^k^6ns 
Remluiixms  of  ihe  iwew^  j^^ithfal  Ciiy  of  Naples*"  for  such'  feihe 
title  alssuaaedby  that  city  m  its  municipal  deeds' ^nd'reieb^ds. 
Sdffietbingiol  this  facility  to  rise  in  favour  of  every  iie^  itlvad^r, 
Gf^mdn^^SpauiBhi  or  French^  Angevin  or  Aragonese,  must  be 
ascribed >tD '  Oatidnal  i^vsatility  of  character  inherited  from  their 
Gto^laooe8tdi*»,'biit  mitcb  of  it  to  the  manner  iu'vUiiieb'tbe  va^ 
rioa89icoiil]«ieMiir8)>iUteated>  die  country,  forgetting  1^  p^dmises 
tb^<lSsidqBa»de"4m>tjheir>ie«t)ering  it.  The  people'  v^r^sdngcAne 
in  ddelieviligitbli^d>ange>of  masters  would  bring  ^ird))i^^ef<i^enC  in 
tbeii»oood£ion ;  and*  afterwards,  finding  tbem^te^  dis^|)pointed| 
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tutnei  witfi  all  their  Mthre  Tmcky  to  Offom^  fntimy  ■  Botti 
five^  extrftds  frcm  setend  of  tbc  Mhhnwoa  ietiv&eed.hy  HiftiiM 
gislnitts/ ndbl«»^  and  biBbfi  of  Naples  and  Palermo,  atjme^ 
change  of  rulers^  and  they  ana  oenainiy  oariaaB  gyocim^m  <^ 
eottCheln  AaUeiy  and  hyperbole;  hot  he  oheervea  ai  itb^-mtte 
tmel!h«t,lifterlJieapeekiieiis  of  theaaaie  fOftwhiehnvebaMwen 
in  oar  days  addressed  to  republicsy  cooavls,  easperora^  «ttd  kim§^ 
we  -have  no  right  to  be  very  cridcal  on  the  aduktoiy  stww  of 
the  seventeenth  •ami  eighteenth  centwries.  The  addreaiv^at  to 
Buonaparte  rio»e  by  French  and  Italians  form  a  mfstmortifyiag 
evidence  of  hnnan  servility^  haadly  ever  snrpasaed  atoce  the  time 
of  Tiberius  GMar. 

The  conquest  of  Nirplas  by  Don  Carioa^  unlike  former  oan- 
^[nests,  pre^  in  the  emd  «  nsal  be«e6t  to  the  Neapolitans. .  it 
dbsed  for  ever  the  disaatroos  rule  of  the  vicerojw.  Piiilip,  V, 
ioatftuted  h<^  eon  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily*  giving  up  to  bmi 
nU  his  daiais  to  thoee  two  kingdoms^  This  was  the  beginning 
of*  new  era  for  those  fine  conntrica,  for  Oiarles  used  his  fmtho- 
rity  with  wisdom  and  liberality.  The  offices  of  the  ata^  weie 
mem  '6MeA  by  Nei^Kilitaas ;  the  revenue  of  d^  cofvmibrjf  was 
epent  within  and  for  the  a^te  itoelf.  From  die  epoch  of  Chstrles's 
accession  to  the  throne  till  the  French  revolutiooary  invasion  of 
Itady,  Napiel  ei^yed  sixty  years  of  peace,  internal  and  est^roal, 
tfie  longest  period  of  tranqntlKty  it  had  known  for  centnises. 
Nor  was  tUs  peace  the  peace  of  Ihe  grave.  ConMneree,  indnslvy, 
stieoces,  and  lilierBture,  revived;  splendid  buildings  were  raised; 
nnmenms  refomis  were  made  m  the  economical  Md  judicial 
tlepartments;  the  feudal  power  was  gradually  cuitailod ;  super- 
fluous monasteries  were  suppressed,  not  in  the  unjust  and  sweep- 
ing manaer  adopted  since  by  mock-re^blicansy  but  with  proper 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  existing  inmates ;  the  pretensions  of 
£nnie  wei>e  strenuonsly  resisted.  Botta  points  out  in  his  50(h 
Book  some  of  the  improixements  effected  dnr ing  the  reigns  of 
Charles  ainl  his  son  Ferdinand.  There  are  men  still  living  at 
Naples,  who  wdl  remember  the  happy  times  \vhich  ^e  conntiy 
enjoyed  ^before  the  great  revohitionary  avatar  of  1799. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  November  1735,  concluded  between 
Cardinal  Fleury  and  the  emperor's  minister,  Count  Zin^endorf, 
recognised  Chiarles  Bonrbon  and  his  descendants  as  kings  tof  the 
Two  Sicilies,  it  restored  to  Aastrta  the  dnohy  of  Milan, and 
the  states  of  Parma.  Charles  Emmanoel,  King' ^  Sardinia^  iost 
therefore  the  hope  of  retaining  the  Milanese,  bu^be  MneivedHhs 
provifices  of  Novara  and  Tortona,  as  far  al  the  rifvnr  TSc^no. 
And  vt  was  ngreed  that,  in  case  of  ^  deaths  without  o^spring,  or 
Griovan  Gas^one,  the  la»t  of  «be  Medici,  Tuscanjf  should  de^ve 
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«poB  Francis^  Xhike  of  Loitaine  asd  Bftr^  niho  bad  murried 
Martti' Tkeitesa^  Ae  iMifts«n|»ti9e  bdrets^ef  die  AiietriRUi  deni* 
nkyu^;  Lmrraftne  wai  gmn  in  exchwiyi  to  StaiittkMH  L«c«mitu^ 
to  h^  ificorporaited  with  France  aiter  km  dtath.  So^a  after  this, 
&»mt  Omtcfm  diied^  wd  Fraacis  and  Maria  Therata  came  in 
IWyf»  tAe  jiiWtaBwm  of  the  ttochy  of  Twcany»  whirih  their  aw> 
e«^M^  govern  to  ^8  <laj. 

Tb^MTy  Ibe  Uxfate  of  Medid>  after  three  centuries  of  a  woveh 
t^nttji  \B^t  Ant  real  thmgh  not  nenuoid,  and  afterwards  bodi 
MMliM  ^tid  real,  became  eittnct.  They  had  asen  6rom  the 
^tel60€TaGy><or  plebeian  ranks;  they  were  first denagoguea,  tbea 
protectars,  then  nsorpers^  aad  lastly  despots^  The  Medid  hmm 
beim  f  reatyboth  for  ^eir  iNustiioae  qualities  end  for  their  «ria)eSk 
The  firat  hoase  of  Medtci^  the  praacdy  cilieeaB,  Gosa^  and  La- 
itaM',  'vf&re  the  iDOBt  distingiimed  for  the  former.  Their  4e* 
Mif^ndattte  degeoeraled'aad  were  dnven  away.  Leo  X%,  Loreaaa'a 
MM^'^M  seated  in  the  papal  tskair,  aod  asaody  coatnbatod  to 
Ihl^'finiebf  bis  family^  Hissaocessor.CleaieatVII.^aJesaaauabfe 
itoM^  Mlled  in  the  imperiBl  power  of  Charles  V.  fWenoe  was 
takea  Md  given  to  Alessandfo,  the  spariaus  offspring  af  Loreaae^ 
Bttke  of  (frbino,  grandson  of  Lorenao  the  Magai^^eat^  JUax*' 
ttfld^^'a^  fiMi^iered  by  a  relative  as  wicked  as  himself  There 
%<6t^'Mw  no  taore  male  desceadants  of  the  great  Cemaa,  BtUer 
'P^^itE^,^^eBpt  «be  pope  himself^  dw  collateral  foraach  of  the 
Mi^ki',  tbe  descendaats  of  die  older  Lorenao,  Casmo'e  bna* 
^Hf&ti  Vi^ere  tailed  to  rule  Tasoany.  Young  Gbsno,  aaa  of  Qio- 
vaatoi'tdi  Medici,  the  celebrated  captain  of  die  bkek  hands,  was 
^iMiisd  %it  Duke  of  Ftor^ice.  Cosaio  was  stern  aad  inar<^tess, 
h^t^oire  eatftious  and  clever  tbaa  Aieitander  imi  been*. 

"  No  one  was  more  skilful  than  Cosmo  in  the  art  df  taiAin^  peo^  5 
h^  Wa[s  indeed  a  terrible  man,  who  might  he  beW  tip  as  m  tnoM.  to  tbose 
Who^eh'ght  in  that  diaholfcal  art.  His  desecvvdants  Inlieriled  bk^pda- 
cifdies^^th  tbevp  nioiber\i  fflHk  5  a^rM  naccy  desoaoded  ftam  Gtavaaai 
^Mtedki,  the  Oaadattiere  of  the  btock  bands,  vi4k>  was  the  tenor  of  the 
Gernmns,  and  from  his  soa  €oamo>  the  dread  of  the  Florentiaea.  Th^ 
were  all  bad^exo^  oine^  Eerdinaad  $  bad  for  liberty,  bad  for  fmhlic  mo- 
ndi^>  wbUh  thejT  tended  to  corrupt  by  their  pipo^i^ate  exanuple.'' — 
Bookxii. 

<  StiM,  hoiwever»  this  saoond  or  ducal  house  of  ^eciia>  l^ke  their 
eitiaen  amcestans^  deserved  weU  of  Italy  aad  pf  £li|r(^  in  one 
pardoakrr;^  they  were  the  patrons  "of  arts,  letter^  and  9cueB<;es« 
T4iif  is  the  aMtgic  halo  that  enckolesaad  wiH  continue^  to  fmeircle 
theitdieaanry  «f  the  Medici  -down^  to  the  farthest  geoerations. 
Aoodnr  eaonnedikitioo^  awaited  by  the  eeopnd  or  ducal  house  of 
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Madici,  begiiNiHig  with  thetieiw  GomBo/wtiikt'Atf^€Ctvti/&j 
i«ii9teditbeq|iraeDtioot^'Ae'Couit'Of  B^^  ^P%4^ 

poral  jorifldictioti.    -Coamo  iKf<i«kl  he'mttisiefWfionSii{%!6dVk 
sttcceMOTB followed  fcisexam^.     ^  ^  '  '  ^J  ''^^'  '^^^^  ^^*^* 

The  /war  idF  the  AtMtrim  Suc^essiou,  17^1^8^  kR&o^  k- 
rtgtd^a  Italy  a^iwell  a9<fo  Germimy,  pmdticed  ^cfin^lflt^^i^ 
in  theipolkical  settlemeiit  of  Italy  as  ^rfm^ed  bytK^'Wc^^i^ 
Vienna  of  »73d.  The  docby  of  Parma  klotie  chMge^msiSimi 
it  was  given  »p}  by  Austria  to  Don  FiHppo,  drt&bt  of 'Spiitf  ^ai 
brother  of  Charles>'  King  of  Naples.  In  this  Snur,  ObM^^BM- 
UMUiitel  IIi.>'King  of  ^Sardinia,  sided  with  Maria' Thbr^afGtdiib^ 
and  Modena  with  Fratioe  and  Spain.  The  con^eqden^  ^Wisf 
that,  after  the  battle  ^f  Piacenza,  )6  Jtine,  )746,  M^&k  fif^' 
Aiistrians,  «id  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  Frem^h' atid^'S^ 
niards  through  the  Genoese  Riviera,  Genoa  foufid  its/^lf"  effQ^MUM' 
alone  to  the  wrath  of*  the  iMinruiag  Austrians,  who  '\bU9M  ^W6' 
city  with  intolerable 'oontrrbutions;  exacted  in  the  moi^t^^yf^Mt^K 
ing;  maQDttr.  The  insurrection  of  the  Genoese  pe&^  ^'^ 
5th  I>ecember,  1746,  on  occasion  of  a  mortar  whici^a  j^i^^ 
Austilian  idlers  were  dragging  throogh  the  narrow 'sli^t^^^ 
Genoa,  and  which  they  wanted  to  oblige  the  ci^eAi  td^Kft^ttW 
put  an  end  to  this  oppression.  The  Austrians  werethiv^AJf  tK^ 
people  out  of  the  walls,  a  glorious  event,  of  whioh  the  &iikf&kS, 
continlie  to  be  -justly  proud  to  this  day.  Botta  descriAMHi^jf 
and  with  g^»at  animation  this  transaction  in  his  4ath  Book'*^''  '^i^<" 

In  Piedmont,  the  battle  of  the  Col  d'Assieta  on  f^APp^'^^' 
F^^nestnelle,  which  the  Piedmontese  wcm  against  Ihe  JP'r^tiMl  <^ 
Spaniards  in  July  1747^and  in  which  the  French  genei^at,*€iii^^ 
valier  de  Belleisle,  lost  his  life,  put  an  end  to  all  tl^'atC^dtj^M^r 
Frf^)G;/&  on  that  side^  ^      i    i^q  ^ 

TM  peace  of  Aixrla-CbapeUe  in  1748  confirmed  th€*  p<Jlitfca#> 
systewi  of  Italy  as  it  was  before  the  war,  with  the  e»c»epdteitt^i|k^^ 
we  htve  saidi  of  Parma.    This  tsystem  oontiiiiied  -  for:  balf  k  >  ieeii^' 
tucy  ,afterwands,  without  being  disturbed  by  any  molv;waV8,.tlfift)t 
the  Frenoh  retolutionary  invasion  of  1796;  '   i        •    - 'i**^  '>*'" 

)f(e  ImiXre  ffi^'dt  at  length  on  these  vmn  and/tneaties  of  the^diii^ 
paft  iQ^;the  (eighteenth  century,  because  a  knowledge  efithdtn'is^ 
req\4i;ecr.in'Qr^rt'o  understand  the  political  settlement^  of  iteffy,' 
wluchjha^  \>ew ithe  result  of  theuk  These  wars,  althovgl:  bdgan' 
by  jtthex.^n^ition  0§  foreign  powers,  were  not  tdlto^bek*  lm^tK9>^ 
gaai^s>of^i409iifpr  the  Italians  had  a  vitai  ittereslifntTtheailqri^' 
was  ^e  anA^r^st  of  the  Italians  not  to  have. any kogelrranula^ 
theni  ^  foi^fiM/.priipoiideratSQg 'power^  possessed  of 'the)!  fiisditf' 
proYiUQ^tof  Site  pefMnsUla*    Two  hundred)  years'  rnfacfoff Sjjiniib^ 
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vi<^W%^ci4^Y)Rijwbat.,m»fi6  b«  Abe)iioondilioM»  ^  |be  ionsign 

%F  l)Rf#RtefcoSif  tfyi^^wdioid,  rLwibardy^  gnd.Pinnayiwipm  to 
have  their  own  governments  or  b^)SpMiMtir>f'ench^.ot«Aii«lriaD/ 
^  tteyoJwd  •?§*D'tWithi9tt)t  Tjii»^<jiwation*ol'Cour8eiWat8ri4Ily 
WwM!^«^fW€^)inri^fW*de|icejQfA^' other  Italiaci  itetes.wlwh 
Haicl^^||^^a4ijtHQJr^pati^^i[«rDiodntai  sudiias  PiedoHMt^ijIeiioa, 
\pf^f^n1T^9pmh  M^i^mt .  Md  Romai  Luckily,  ih©  *  nratoal 
J^^Wy<f «f  tfowfPi  Ipfwse^!  faw>nred  the .  ^ttondp^ioB  of  Italy, 
^B^^lf^i^f^^-^S^^  beoai^ie  ^  natiqiv  the  crown  «f  wbieh 
qfHlll^liejif^.mqrQiil^iOniiied  that  of  Spaui^   ^SartBntawas 

^]t^  ^a^OolUkUan  .prince^  wiMi  the  rank  of  king,  and  Mth  a 
GfH)si4fr9^i^  increase  of  territory  on  tb«  «ide  of  Lombaniy. 
Ff^ab^;|d,tit4  own  reskleoidiike* '  Tu«eany  wiis  secu^  to  the 
}l9l^j(^\g|^,  spQc^  ^f  Mapia  Tbeieaa^  .not  to  \m  uoited'  with  the  Aus- 
ti^4^Hlions<^  Theetb^r  Italian  atates^  Genoa,  Venioe,Lucoa> 
M/9^ff^>a^>{lome«  retained  their  iiMlepeBdeiiee*  Milan'' and 
S|^^  fltoMf^.rnmaMfd  nader  a  foreign  power,  and  tkat|K>wer 
^M^^  j,ltut,  the  Aualrian  influence  in  Italy  was  thereby  ixiuth 
i|H>r^tip4i(fiin7iacribied  than  it  baa  been  since  tbe  overthrow  of  >th^ 
y,f  9^ij^,repiib^  by  Buonaparte.  The  sweeping  polioy  of  >  the 
l^^yc^t^i;  leioaved  the  landmarks  of  Italian  nationality^  and 
d^a|^^(^  ^be  'two  North*-Italian  powers,  Piedmont  and  Venice. 
Tb^fM^orkf^f  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Aix4a-Chapeile  was 
undone^  .^y  ibe  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815^  die  first  only  of 
tVosi^lV^o  powers  has  been  restored  and  even  enlarged*  Bot'an- 
o^Jl^^ilji^tgFettt  advantages  gained  by  Italy  in  thefir8t|>drtof'the 
eigbt^ei||b;€ei»tury  has  been  preserved^  Naples  and  Sicily  having 
r^jtaip^d^thi^r  national  indepencknce. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century*was 
fM>llJ^l)i4an; epoch  of  emancipation  fronot  foreign  thraldom^  and  of 
nA^i^)iM^(|^@in8olidatbn«  One  loss  only  was  incurred;  Corsica 
wai9)ile4adM<froBi.ItaIy^  and  became  a  province  of  France.  That 
isUnd^.^i^ged  and  poor,  inhabited  by  a  wild  but  spirited  hi^e, 
had  long  baflled  the  declining  power  of  Genoa.  The  Oott^se 
eag^ed  French  auxiliary  troops  to  reduce  it  to  6abjeclioVi,'^d 
attUatj.ratker  than  consent  to  see  Corsica  independent^  tk^yifhade 
it  m»i  to>France  by  tke  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  May,  1768.'  Such 
waiilbd  mnrow  policy  of  the  Genoese  republic.  The  CoHlckii, 
headed  by"  iDfi  Paoli,  fought  bravely  against  the  numerous  and 
dislciplioedjtioops  of  France,  bnt  the  odds  against  them  w^e  too 
gi^fuTb^.alore  anient  patriots  emigttited^  ind  C6l^ictf  inib- 
mittedUo^iFrance  in  Jnnc^  1769*  la  the  following  A^j^t,  Napo* 
Iebari«B)K>aapaHe  was  bom  at  Ajatcio:  he  waai,  tbehefbre,  by 
birth,  a  subject  of  the  crown  of  France. — Botta,  book  xlvi. 
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Tbe  n^t  two  b«ok#  of  Boltti'9  Hhtory  cMefly  relste  to  Ae 
state  of  ecelaskHfticft)  4iM^pV»e  in-  Ital;^;  the  t«ftTtii9  fMift  in 
most  of  tb^  Italkir  states,  Napk»,  Venke,  Panlia,  Tteeitfrty 'irtid 
LootimHly ;  tbe  suppression  of  SHperfliHHis  eoo^filb} 'tb^  #Mrie- 
tions  Itri^  OR  Ibe  imtnttiiiviee  claimed  bjr  tbe=  c^ergjf ^  ^dtf  ^4h^ 
asjtmns,  tee.;  fh^  disputes  a^oat  tbe  jurisp^fetioti  olabri^by  tite 
conn  of  Rome  in  foreign  stsftesj  aiM)  lastfy,  tbe  sup^^^li^  <6f 
tbe  fkiiions  oMier  of  the  Jesuil».  AH  those  matter  lire  ekti^^tn^ty 
interesting,  and  in  general  very  impetfectfy  known.  The  ^Mil 
of  these  controTcrsies  was  that  a  more  distinct  Hne  of  i^irttieti 
was  traced  between  the  temporal  and  tbe  spfritua)  SMb^ttes; 
that  the  latter  was  restricted  within  its  proper  limits;  tfa^'ecbfb- 
siastical  courts' no  longer  exercised  their  authority  over' layttrttaj 
and  tbe  temporalities  oif  the  church,  and  tbe  regtilariotts  donl^M^ 
ing  matters  of  discipline  or  afleeting  pubKe  moraRty,  Wete  ^iMb^ 
jected  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  each  respective  strtt*.'  •  The 
great  distinction  between  matters  of  faith  fm4  reguhrtifetts^  rf 
cbiireh  discipline  began  to  be  clearly  miderstood  and  ^tMH^* 
Th^  two  brothers,  Joseph  II.  and  Lec^ld,  one  in  Lombatdy-and 
the  other  in  Tuscany,  were  foremost  in  these  reforms.      ••»»'•. 

Tbe  forty-ninth  book  contains  an  impressive  account  of  th^'dfe- 
stnicUve  earthquakes  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  in  I7B8.  TheWtieft) 
OF  eoncludliig  book,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  social  and  %nl«Mec6i)d 
state  of  Italy  just  before  tbe  great  moral  convulsion  caus^by  th^ 
French  revolution.  The  author  notices  the  principal  itieri  yrf  iWi- 
ene^  living  in  Italy  at  that  epoch — Spallanaani,  Fath^t*  BcfdcMi^^ 
Volta,  Galvani,  Guglielmini,  Qaliani,  Genovesi,  FabbronJ,*8tC*.'' 

^^  With  regard  to  the  moral  sciences,  the  inquisitive  and  free  spl^^pf 
the  age  manifested  itself  in  Italy  as  elsewhere,  with  this  diflference|  ^at 
those  who  were  most  intent  on  reforming  the  abuses  which  men  nad 
engrafted  upon  the  stem  of  the  Church,  remained  firm  in  the'fiiitb  of 
that  Chnreb,  and  kept  aloof  from  the  sarcasms  and  indecencies  of  Ibrel^ 
infidels.    The  Italians  wUhed  to  correct,  but  not  to  destroy:^       *"  ' 

And  tiei:e  is  the  grqat  distinction  between  the  revolution  iu 
Frapc;^  and  the  abortive  attempt  to  forcQ  the  samq  upoa  It^^* 
where  the  public  mind  was  iq  a  diflFerqnt  antj  more  healthy  condi- 
tion,'—where  ample  reforms  had  been  effected  during  the  pre- 
vious half^century,  and  others  would  have  taken  place  without 
any  social  catastrophe^  had  they  been  left  to  the  hands  of  the  os^- 
tives  themselves.  No  doubt  the  French  invasion  effected  reforms 
at  a  much  quicker  rate.  Instead  of  pruning,  it  cut  dowu  the  tree 
at  once :  it  destroyed  all  remains  of  feudality^  but  it  also  swept 
away  manorial  and  other  patrimonial  rights  upon  land  at  the  ex- 
pense of  justice:  it  abolished  the  convents,  but  squandered  away 
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iBos^  of  Hifwriveiddly  anel 4knm UHMtfsncb  of  ia9oc««t  ledivickMib 
iota ii||^^it(94i4iilrec^}^  il »vf epiaway  comnuo^l  ptop^eft^r,  ehureh 
titi^  f^mt^h  foimdatioos,  public  as  w^  as.  fiscal  Umsiiries: 
it  siti^ipy^ci.  the  ,p^bM;e  of  the  fioble  and  the  collage  of  the  peasant^ 
t)i«^f  l|^  of  the  cbiifcfay  and.  tbe  miisoiiBis  ami  libraries  of  the  na^ 
tiQi^  ;,|4iiid.an  tbia  wiis  doae^  not  as  ift  France,  by  the  impuhe  of 
a*0f  glf^t  ^la^  or  portion  of  tbe  people ;  it  was  done  agdivst  die 
wishnjof  tbe  iai»enae  majority  of  the  Italian  populations,  lahose 
o||)|osilioii ;  was  oi^rccMne  by  foreign  bayonets.  The  revolulioB 
waa,p<^t  i^poiitaneous  in  Italy;  it  was  forced  upoa  tbe  couatty. 
Eve»  th^  iuore  sincere  anKm^  the  Italian  republicans  exclaimed^ 
Vokvopiaggi0,  ma  non  iempesia — "  We  wanted  a  shower,  but  not 
a  hayifricaf)^"  Tbe  hurricane  has  long  since  passed  away^;  its 
vietiiiis^  lie  sftiite  and  forgotten  in  tbe  grave,  and  bo  complaint  of 
tb^*s  novf  disturbs,  tbe  complacency  of  those  wbo,  renciote  from 
th(:^  timas  of  violeoce  and  danger,  coolly  calculate  tbe  advan- 
tages^ jl^bick  have  resulted  from  tbe  reYolutioii.  That  tbe-  present 
ge^^i^t^tiftfi  has  derived  some  advantages  from  past  eonvulsioB»  we 
readily >  ^IDit.  The  most  important  of  these  advantages  is  the 
improvement  ,elEe€ted  in  tbe  judicial  system.  Instead  of  the 
foc^ejr:rpulti£arious  local  statutes  in  almost  every  province  ordls- 
tri^»ti  ^  thp  barbarous  and  often  clashing  laws  and  ediots  of 
Go|t^  ^M,  Lombards,  German  emperors  and  Spanish  vtceioys, 
ev^y  JiatUau  state  has  now  a  uniform  code,  printed  and  publisbedi 
80rtbatjei;ea^  individual  may  be  acquainted  with  tbe  )aw9  undor* 
wbiq^  be.lives.  This  is  no  small  advantage,  eompored  with'  the 
fonnen^ob&curily  and  uncertainty.  The  compilation  of  tbe  Laws 
began  in  the  last  century  in  Tuscany,  Piedmont,  and  other  states. 
Napoldon,  however,  extended  tbe  principle  to  all  Italy.  The 
French  civil  and  commercial  codes  have  remained  in  force,  with 
sQnii^  modi^cations,  at  Naples  and  Genoa.  The  Austrian  code 
is  in  vigour  iu  Lombardy,  and  that  of  Leopold  in  Tuscany;  the 
Sardinian  code  in  Piedmonts  &c.  The  registry  of  oKMrtgages  bat 
been  maintained.  As  to  criminal  matters,  the  publicity  of  trials 
ei^ts^ti  several  states^  such  as  Naples  and  Tuscany;  and  every- 
where* tbe  courts  of  justice  have  been  established  upon  a  upiform 
systehi,  one  in  every  province,  and  courts  of  appeal  in  the  respec- 
tive capitals.     Torture  has  been  abolished.     The  principle  of 

*  In  the  en-kingdom  of  Italy  alone,  which  was  ai)Out  one-foHrth  of  the  whole  Penin- 
sula, church  properly  was  sold  (o  the  amount  of  SCO  millions  of  francs,  and  an  equal 
qaanthy  was  annexed  to  the  national  domain.  The  amount  of  the  sales  in  the  rest  of 
Italy  is  not  ascertained. 

t  In  Tuscany  alone  there  were  five  hundred  municipal  statutes  previously  to  the 
reform  made  by  Leopold. 
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equality  in  tbe  eye  of  Ibe  Uw  19  uaavcrsjmj  wkoowledged*  Every 
relic  of  feudal  servitude  or  feudal  jurisdictioa  has  been  r^noved. 
The  numerous  fidei^comtnissi,  and  other  nudnmorle  property, 
have  been, unshackled  and  restored  to  circubttioiK  The  Iwd  of 
iDberitance  are  in  most  of  the  Italian  states  upon  aiaore  equiUble 
fpotiog  Uian  formerly.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  t%6  kiloger 
interferes  in  temporal  mattei-s.  The  progress  of  edocationi  of 
tolerance  of  opinions;  the  extension  of  the  arts  of  industry;  the 
many  material  improvements  both  in  town  aud  country,  the  roads, 
canals,  draining  of  marshes,  new  harbours,  manufoctorm,  liotises 
of  industry,  8cc. — these  are  jnatters  of  common  notoriety.  Sueh— 
to  say  nothing  of  a  corresponding  intellectual  and  moral  prepress 
among  the  people — are  the  advantages  which  Italy  bus  gattied 
during  tbe  tive*and-thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since-  ike  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  It  were  au  error  to-  suppose  that 
the  restoration  hils  stopped  this  progress.  The  rastoralioiH  to 
use  the  words  of  a  discerning  Italian  writer,  ^  has  reeteNwd  old 
names  rather  than  old  things."  Few  universaUy  acknowledged 
abuses  have  been  restored, 

:  AimI  here  the  work  No.  3  on  our  list  becomes  of  particular  use 
to  the  reader  of  Italian  history.     It  is  a  continuation  of  the  worthy 
Muratori's  Auoals  of  Italy^  which  closed  with  the  year  17A0. 
Coppi  has  qpntinued  the  series  down  to  18 10.     MuratoriVand 
Coppi's  together  constitute  a  work  chiefly  for  reference*  in  which 
facts  are  registered  by  order  of  dat^,  and  they  are  written  upon 
a  different  plan  from  that  of  a  general  comprehensive  hiskf^y^  like 
those  of  Gukciardini  and  Botta.     But  many  minute  facts  and 
detaib  are  more  clearly  and  quickly  found  in  a  book  of  annals 
than  in  one  of  general  history.     Each  work  bas«  therefore^  its 
peculiar  merit,  and  both  together  may  be  considered  as  forming 
a  tolerably  complete  course  of  modern  Italian  history.     Botta's 
contemporary  History  ends  with  1814;  Coppi  brings  bis  Annals 
down  to  1819#  and  thus  registers  many  important  occurrences^  o^ 
the  various  Italian  states  aJter  tbe  restoration.     Coppi  has  care- 
fully collected  the  official  documents,  treaties,  general  laws,  and 
public  institutions,  as  well  asi  the  military  or  civil  facts,  which 
occurred  in  the  various  parts  of  Italy  during  the  eventful  years 
1796— 18 19/  with  honest  sincerity,  taking  care  to  refer  tbe  reader 
to  the  original  authorities. 
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Art.  IV.w:i^  Rjomtfi  de  lafhlttte,  dude  Gerard  de  Nevers,  en 

ver^'dn  i^Sime  SOTele,  par  Gibert  de  Mdntreuit;  publie  pour  la 

Ji^emiir^  fois,  d!aprh  deux  ManuscriU  de  ta  Bibltothique 

Hbyate;    Par  Fraticisrque  Midiel.    Paris,  1 834.    8vd. 

^ixJ^^onmn^d'Eustachele  Moine,  Pirate  Fameux  du  xiiime  Slide : 

i^y  mbh^  gour  la  premiere  fois^  d^aprh  un  Manuscrit  de  la  Biblio- 

.,   thique/jRoyak.     Par  Francisque  Michel.     Paris  et  Londres. 

3*JEp#  Sdoie,du  Monde.    Le  Roi  JPAngUierre  et  le  Jongleur  ^ 
if  JS^  (jsmme  Silcle);  publie  d'aprhdeux  ^lanmcritSyVun  de  la 
BibUoiAique  Uoyale^  Vautre  du  Mmee  Britannique,     Paris, 

4.  !Pt^8tisn:  Beeueil  de  ee  qui  reste  de$  Poeme$  relatifs  a  ses  Aven- 
ture^  09mpo8es .  en  Fran((m,  en  Jnglo^Nortnand,  et  en  Gric, 
Aw^  tes  mime  St  xiime  Sidles;  publie  par  Francisque  Michel. 
'  Parts -etLondreSy  1835.     2  tomesv   S^vq. 

Sr^'ftbBdrt  Walpole  pronounced  "History  a  fiction:*'  we  shall  not 
here  stop  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  principles  upon  which 
his  tissenion  w^as  founded,  but,  beKeving  tb^  converse  of  the  pro- 
jj<>^itlon,' namely,  that  all  fiction  is  history,  to  be  nearer  the  truth, 
w6  purpose  recommending  to  our  readers  the  curious  specimen  of 
earftr  Romance,  the  title  of  which  heads  the  list  of  works  arHinged 
at' tn'e  commencement  of  (his  article,  as  deserving  of  their  attentipn 
id-il  two-fold  manner— firstly,  with  regard  to  its  character  as  a 
worftbjF  fiction;  and  secpndly,  with  reference  to  the  historical 
illustrations  of  contemporary  manners  with  which  the  narrative  is 
iutefe^^sedi. 

^  TpejRoriian  de  la  Violette,  by  Gibert  or  Gyrbert  de  Montreuil; 
^tt  livfiich  appeare  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  IQ25,  was 
.WD&|ince  pi*oii6unced  by  Roquefort  to  be  one  of  the  most  agree- 
.^We productions  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  the  perusal  of  it 
iu|tines,m  the  fullest,  this  eulogium.    The  plot,  which  resembles 
ti^i  of  yytiibehne,  is  ingeniously  contrived  and  clearly  developed^ 
^^^}  ft  is  at  ^e  same  time  related  in  a  style  which  adds  new 
QHarnpa^to  It,  the  narrative  never  being  interrupted,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case  in  compositi6ns  of  this  period,  by  long  digressions 
on  theology  or  love.  *  'Although  the  subject  of  the  romance  is  not 
historical,  for  there  never  existed  a  Count  of  Nevers  of  the  name 
of  Gerard,  or  of  any  other  name,  towhom  the  adventures  related 
by  our  poet  can  possibly  be  referred,  yet  the  work,  from  the  ad- 
mirable delineations  pf  ancient  manners  which  are  scattered  over 
its  pages,  is  of  great  historical  value. 

''£n  outre,  cet  ouvrage,"  says  M.  Michel,  in  bis  admirable  introduc- 
tory notice,"  independamment  du  plaisirqui  peut  procurer  sa  lecture,  nous 
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feurnh  preaqae  tous  \tn  moyeiis  d^tudier  coai|dAtemeiit  \m  iouniliv  it 
I'esprit  mn^e  «t  VHbI  de  la  langoe  romane  d'oil  daat  U  pnramr  qoart 
•qvifon  da  xiiinie  si^le." 

And|  in  het,  the  Roman  de  la  Violette  presenU  a  piolur^i  of  k 
b$m  mew  tempsp  at  charming  and  characteristic  as  ^y  qm  9f;  Ae 
lime  of  Louis  Qugtorze  from  the  {tristocmtic  imd  soc^nl  p^nail  of 
Watteau, 

''  At  Watteaa  painted  so  did  Gibert  singf** 

It  is,  in  sooA»  n  Fashionable  Novel  of  the  thirteenth  c^turifi  hj 
the  Bulwer  of  the  day ;  and  as  such  we  think  it  cimttot  fail  to 
nmuf e  our  rendersi  and  to  give  them  some  correct  AOtiQOi  ^  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced. 

After  9  few  introcjuotorj  remarks,  the  story  commences  ss 
follows : — 

**  Whilom  in  France  there  reigned  a  king. 

Who  handsome  was,  bold  and  darings 

Young,  atid  Withal  intelligent, 

Hardy  in  anus  too^  and  aidant  i 

High  in  his  fiivour  knights  aye  rose  j 

Wise  men  he  for  his  council  chose, 

Qounsel  be  trusted,  counsel  prized. 

Counsel  be  ne'er  the  least  despised  i 

He'd  been  well  taught^  was  wise  withal. 

And  right  good  were  his  customs  all. 

Maidens  and  dames  he  held  full  dear, 

And  oftentimes  made  them  good  cheer. 

Courageous  too,  and  of  great  fame. 

Was  this  King.  Louis  was  hit  name."f 
The  n^onarch  here  referred  to  is  Louis  the  EighA,  ^o  U  re- 
^  presented  as  holding  ujpon  an  Easter  day  in  the  month  qf  April  a 
"  cour  biele  et  gentil*  at  Pont-de-rArche.  Never  since  Noah 
made  the  ark  were  seen  such  numbers  assembled.  The  ki*g 
feasted  them  royally;  and  their  joy  found  utterance  in  song.  The 
Couqtess  of  Besan^on,  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  commencecl 
with  the  ballad — 

*'  Al^  bielement,  que  d*amor  me  dueil." 

*  " II  ot  en  Fnince  g.  loi  jadit, 

Qui  molt  fa  biab,  preus  et  hardb, 
Joaenes  horn  fa  et  entendans, 
Hardii  u  trmet  et  aidans ; 
Melt  booora  lea  chevaliers ; 
Dea  sages  fist  ses  consiHiers, 
Consel  crei,  consel  ama, 
Ainc  coBsel  no  masaefflM ; 
Bien  estoit  ensai^i^s  et  saget* 
£t  molt  estoit  boms  ses  usages. 
Dames,  pocielcs  teooit  cMres, 
Sopfeot  lor  feiseit  hieiei  ehierea^ 
Molt  fu  predx  et  de  grant  renon ; 
Loeys  ot  11  rois  i  iiod«"—- pSge  6* 
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Mhe  was  followed  by.  the  Duchess  de  Bourgoigne^  wb^  had  a 
'^  clear  ^io^  and  ^ood  song/'  and  she  again  ivas  Succeeded  by  a 
host  of  noble  ladies,  whose  names  and  performances  are  duly, 
recorded. 

Wtteii  tfiiB  amusement  had  continued  for  some  time,  the  party, 
ranged  themselves  hand  in  hand  along  each  side  of  the  hall,  afid 
the  King  passed  down  between  them,  making  his  remarks:  aji  be 
went  along.  The  royal  attention  was  speedily  arrested  by  a  noble 
youth  wbOi  wilh  falcon  on  his  wrist^  displayed  so  tpucb  maply 
beauty  that  every  lady  who  beheld  him  was  captivated.  This  was 
of  course  no  less  a  person  (ha^  the  hero  of  the  poem. . 

**  Gerard  was  this  vassal's  name, 
Wha  certes  was  of  well-^known  fame ; 
And  for  that  he  so  well  did  sing. 
Besought  him  before  every  thing 
The  fair  Chatelaine  de  Dijon 
That  he  would  please  them  with  a  song."^ 

Gerard,  who  was  as  courteous  as  h^dsome,  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  the  song>  ^vbif^b  of  course  touched  upon  the  tender 
passion,  prompted  him  to  boast  of  the  charms  and  fidelity  of  his 
mistress,  the  fair  Oriaut,  Qerard  was  too  good-rlookin^  and 
agreeable  not  to  stir  up  a  feeling  of  jealpusy  and  discontent  m  the 
hearts  of  some  of  his  hearers.  Among  those  whom  he  thus  griev- 
oiisly  displeased  was  Lisiart  Comte  de  Forois,  who  sought  to  re- 
present nim  as  an  empty  boaster^  and  offered,  with  the  King's 
permissions  to  stake  his  lands  against  those  of  Gerard,  that  me 
fidelity  of  th(3  lady  would  not  withstand  his  temptations.  Gerard, 
fired  at  the  observation,  accepted  the  wager,  which  the  King  was 
^t  lefigi^  induced  to  sanction. 

Upon  this  Lisiart  took  his  departure,  accompanied  by  ten  che- 
Villters,  al!  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims,  and  drew  nigh  to  Nevers,  wherq 
the  fair  heroine  Orjaut  was  espied  seated  at  a  turret  lyindow,  lis- 
f^piag  to  the  pleasant  warbling  of  the  birds,  sighing  at  the  thoughts 
of  her  absent  lover,  and  seeking  solace  for  his  absence  in  "  un  bon 
son  poitevin." 

^^  Quant  cant6  pt  la  daippissellp 
Sa  main  a  mise  h  sa  maisiele." 

Into  this  tower  Lisiart  and  bis  cprpp^nipns  were  received  for  the 
flight,  and  Oriaut  descended  into  tne  ball,  accompanied  by  her 

*  «  Li  vasaos  ot  G^mra  i  oon, 

Qui  molt  estoii  de  grai4  renom ; 

£t  poor  choo  qtt'il  n^toit  si  bi^ni 

Li  ot  pro^  sour  tpqta  nen 

L^  chgsteliriniB  de  PijoR 

K'ii  die'.j.  vier  d'une  cbao90D.''-^page  11. 
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'*  Maistresse''  or  Duenaa,  to  welcome  him.  No  sooner  WM  AU 
ceremony  concluded,  however,  than  Lisiart  poured  forth  a  violent 
declaration  of  attachment ;  the  lady  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  ad- 
vances, returning  him,  instead  of  her  ailection»,  a  snatch  of  song. 
She  then  rose  and  ordered  refreshments.  Tables  were  laid^  cloths 
spread,  &c. ;  venison,  roast  meats,  and  fresh  fish/  in  abundance, 
were  laid  before  her  guest,  who,  however,  was  top  busied  with 
thinking  of  his  scheme  of  villanj,  and  with  the  consequences  of 
its  failure — the  forfeiture  of  his  lands — to  have  much  appefite  for 
the  repast. 

*^  The  ancient  dame  of  Oriaut, 

The  '  Maistresse,'  she  sate  by  the  two. 

Loathsome  and  dark  her  skin  to  view, 

A  treacherous  sorceress  was  she  too, 

Gondree  her  name,  and  to  be  brief, 

Daughter  of  Gontacle  the  thief. 

Begotten  of  a  wanton  nun. 

Who  had  in  tooth  much  mischief  done. 

For,  as  it  always  seems  to  me, 

'  From  bad  roots,  bad  the  grafts  will  be.*  ** 

'<  Two  children  she  had  had,  and  slain, 
Dan  Baudry  was  their  father's  name, 
A  monk  of  Charity  was  he.'** 

This  wortliy  coadjutor  in  a  piece  of  villany  immediately  guessed 
that  the  pensiveness  of  the  Count  arose  from  his  passion  for  her 
mistress;  accordingly  no  sooner  was  the  repast  conclud^d^ jthafli 
prompted  by  her  love  of  mischief,  she  sought  a  conference  with 
him,  obtained  his  confidence,  and  his  promises  of  great  rewards  if 
she  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  object  he  had  in  view^ 
and  thereby  save  him  from  losing  his  wager.  Gondree  bad^  bini 
be  of  good  cheer,  trust  to  her  ingenuity  and  guile,  and  r^ire  to 
rest,  for  that  his  broad  lands  were  safe.  Two  sei^vants,  bearing 
wax  tapers,  then  drew  nigh  to  conduct  the  Count  to  his  sleeping 

*  "  La  -viclle  qui  Maistresse  fu 
Oriaut,  sist  dal^  le  fu ; 
Laide  et  dscure  avoit  la  chi^re, 
Mdt  ettoik  detloiaas  sonShi^re^ 
Gondree  avoit  la  ▼ielle  a  non, 
Fille  est  Oontacle  le  larron ; 
Cil  Tot  d'une  fausse  b^guine. 
Qui  maint  meichief  fist  de  ^eskine ; 
Pour  chou  di-jou,  tels  est  m'entente : 
•  De  pute  rachine  pute  ente.**' 

'*  .Ij.  enftnis  ot  qo'ele  ot  mordris»  - 
Qu'engenr^s  avoit  dans  Baudris, 
Uns  moignes  de  la  Carit^."— pp.  9T,  28. 
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cbattiber^  aiid-  the  treacherous  bag  v^ttt  afid  prepared  her  lad/s 
bed:      r    '     i  ', 

'       *  ^^  £t  qmmt  elte  son  lit  fait  a 

t  Sa  dame  apiele,  si  l»coacbe 

,  .     »       Nue  eoefaemiseenlaooiiahe; 
.     ,  Conqoes  ^n  tre^tout^  sa  vie 

La  Jbide^  blonde,  Tescavie 
Ne  volt  demostrer  sa  cbar  nue.** — ^p,3l. 
Ko  sooner  was  O^iaut  in  bed  than  the  old  wotnan,  coming  to 
her  bed  side^  inquired  of  her  why>  during  the  several  years  she  had 
waited  on  her,  she  had  so  scrupulously  concealed  her  person, 
Oriaut  explained  that  there  was  a  particular  mark  upon  her  skin, 
known  only  to  her  lover  and  to  herself,  the  discovery  of  which  by 
another  would  be  considered  by  Gerard  as  a  proof  of  her  infidelity. 
The  traitress,  having  learned  thus  much,  departed  for  the  night; 
and  in  the  morning,  when  she  had  prepared  the  bath  for  her  mis- 
tress, and  left  the  chamber  as  she  commanded  her,  she  pierced  a 
hole  in  the  door,  and, as  the  fair  Oriaut  entered  the  bath,  discovered 
upon  her  right  breast  a  mark  of  the  very  shape  and  colour  of  a 
violet. 

Alas!  had  bathing  dresses  been  invented,  what  a  world  of  misery 
would  Oriaut  and  her  doating  lover  have  been  spared !  for  Gon- 
dree,  without  delay,  sumnK>ned  the  Count  to  share  her  discovery, 
who,  having  seen  the  secret  violet,  hastened  back  to  the  court,  and 
dematided  that  Oriaut  might  be  sent  for  as  a  necessary  witness  to 
prove  that  he  had  won  his  wagen  A  messenger  was  accordingly 
dispatched  for  her,  with  whom  she  returned,  and  made  her  ap- 
pearance before  the  assembled  nobles  in  a  costume,  the  poet's 
description  bf  which  rivals  the  elaborate,  but  somewhat  mystic, 
language  of  Maradan  Carson ;  and  is  there  as  much  overwhelmed 
with  stiame  and  confusion,  as  Gerard  is  \nth  anger  atid  disgust,  at 
hearing'  Lisiart  boast  of  her  favours,  and  instance,  in  proof  of  his 
assertion,  the  fatal  violet. 

*'  On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
1*  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip :  Here's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I've  picked  the  lock,  and  ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour." 

But  we  do  not  purpose  analysing  the  whole  romance;  we  have 
recommended  our  readers  to  peruse  it,  and  in  the  set  phrase  of 
critic-craft,  *'  we  shall  not  mar  the  interest  of  the  denouement  by 
particularizing  the  means  by  which  the  happiness  of  the  lovers  is 
brought  about."  Moreover,  we  have  something  to  say  touching 
Eustace  le  Moine,  a  poem  in  which,  from  its  historical  character^ 
many  perhaps  will  find  metal  more  attractive* 
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Turn  we  then  to  tb^  romance  of  Eustkce  the  Monk.  If  Ae 
author  of  La  Violette  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  Bulwer  of  bk 
day,  the  writer  of  Eustace  must  be  looked  upon  as*  its  Walter 
Scott.  His  hero  is  no  imaginary  person ;  for,  be  it  rememberedi 
Eustace  stands  recorded  by  contemporary  hidtoriattsi  as  an  active 
partisan  of  the  barons  in  their  opposition  to  Jbhti^  as  having 
brought  a  fleet  to  their  assistance,  and  as  having  b^en  slain  in  an 
attempt  to  land  upon  the  English  coast ;  he  is  then,  as  we  have 
said|  no  imaginary  hero,  but  one  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  one  ^ho . 
plays  a  part  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  and  bpughf  for  himself  i 
name  of  celebrity  by  dint  of  unwearied  activity,  an  uttdauttted 
spirit,  add  an  admirable  readiness  of  invention.  A  genius  of  this 
bold  and  daring  character  was  in  bygone  days  looked  upotl  ^ 
somewhat  moi-e  than  human^  and  Eustace  accordingly  figured  IB 
the  legends  of  the  t>eriod  as  one  leagued  with  the  powers  bf  E*il, 
and  was  stamped  a  conjuror  by  those  inferior  Spirits  who  ^frttt 
themselves  no  conjurors.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  poein  noW 
before  us,  although  more  nearly  allied  to  a  rhyming  tfarotiicle  thatl 
td  k  tomaHee,  must  bear  the  latter  title  froni  the  great  protkt)rtidii 
of  mythic  lore  which  its  author  has  interspersed  aiQong.  Adie 
portions  A^hlch  are  more  strictljr  historical. 

An  admirable  preface  replete  with  itiformatiotl^  in  wbith  M. 
Michel  has  vvith  great  industry  gathered  togethfei*,  not  tJttly  Ihode 
pas^agies  6f  the  Chronicles  wherein  this  "  Robin  Hood  Bonlldtt- 
nois"  is  spoken  of,  but  also  a  number  of  extracts  frottt  the  Glos^ 
and  Patient  Rolls  preserved  in  the  Tower,*  in  which  h^  ik  mm- 
tioned,  introduces  us  to  the  Poem,  which  contairis  S306  liiies,  add 
is  undoubtedly  a  composition  of  the  thirteenth  Century.  It  tt)tti- 
mences  as  fdllows  :^— 

*' Briefly  of  the  monk  t'li  tell 
Examples,  which  I  know  full  well. 
At  Samt  Saiimur  abided  he, 
Eight  leagues  distant  from  the  ^6a  5 
Thiere  he  did  black  monk  become, 
When  he  came  from  Toledo  home. 
Where  he  had  learned  negromdnce. 
There  was  no  man  in  all  France 

•  Some  additional  extracts  from  the  Scala  Chronica,  the  Rotulus  Misa,  &c.,  suhse- 
qttehtly  commuhicated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  to  M,  Mhchel,  riiaj  be  found  iri  theri^tes 
to  the  **  Rapport,"  addressed  by  the  hitter  to  M.  Gtrizot,  Miniitr^  de  I'lnstrueti^  M- 
lique,  at  the  termination  of  his  literary  mission  to  this  coafttry.  This  report  (which  b 
publislied  by  Silvestre,  and  may  be  procured  from  Pickering,  the  agent  for  all  publica-. 
lions  connected  with  Early  French  Literature)  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  indostrv 
and  spirit  of  research  displayed  by  M*  Michel,  and  wt  hare  rto  doubt  the  rtstAi  of  bB 
labours  among  the  Libraries  of  England  will  not  only  add  to  his  reputation^  b«t  justify 
imb^  Aillesl  the  patronage  of  M.  Guizot. 
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Wlio  knew  80  fnany  tricks  tnd  wHe% 
On  many  a  one  he  played  hb  gnUet. 
For  he  had  dwelt  at  T<dedo 
A  vrintei'  and  a  ^mmer  too. 
Where,,  in  a  subterranean  cave. 
He  converie  with  the  fiend  did  have. 
Who  taught  him  arts  of  every  kind. 
Wherewith'  to  trick  and  cheat  mankind. 
•  •  •  *  « 

"^  When  fettsiace  bad  learned  enough  evil. 
He  stn^ightway  tO(^  leave  <^  the  Devil, 
Who  UM  htm  he  would  live  until 
He  had  contrived  sufficient  ill, 
'Gainst  kings  and  couilts  shodld  War  maintain. 
And  lastly  on  the  sea  be  slain."* 

Wkith  t>rot>faecies  dre  all  in  the  course  of  the  hero's  busy  career 
dtriy  accomplished. 

Of  thi^  life,  however,  us  here  narrated,  chequered  as  It  is  with 
incidents  both  of  grave  and  mirthful  aspect,  the  latter  beins  by 
hr  die  most  abundant,  we  canhot  attempt  to  give  an  outHne, 
pMlj  from  want  of  space,  partly  from  the  character  of  the  iflci* 
dents  diemselves,  many  of  which  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  repeated 
to  ears  polite.  This  blemish,  great  as  it  is,  is  the  fault  of  the 
tnbea'sDd  not  of  the  author,  and  to  quarrel  widi  a  writer  of  the 
Ailieiitith  cefitufy,  because  his  language  or  subject  does  not 
square  with  our  ideas  of  propriety,  would  be  as  absurd  and  unrei^ 
Suable  as  it  would  be  to  upbraid  him  with  the  unseemliness  of 

-L.— -    - 

*  "  Del  moigne  briement  vom  dfarai 
Let  eitniples  si  com  je  mL 
U  86  rendi «  Saiot-SaQmer, 
A  •viij.  lieues  pri6s  de  la  mer ; 
Illaecqaes  uoin  luoignea  devint 
Puis  kt  de  Toulete  revint> 
Oa  il  ot  i^s  nifreniaiiche. 
N'ot  homme  el  roiaume  de  I'ranche 
Ki  tant  s^ust  ars  ne  caraudes, 
A  nbintes  gei^t  fiik  mahitei  cattdtt. 
II  avoit  a  Toolete  esU 
Tout  .j.  ivier  et  un  est^ 
Aval  sous  terfe  en  .j.  dbisfue, 
Od  pailoit  au  maUK  neislttBi 
Qui  H  afmst  I'engbien  et  I'art 
Qui  tout  le  mont  decboit  et  art. 
•  »  «  -  • 

Quant  Wistace  ot  ass^  apris, 

Au  dyable  congi6  a  ptis. 

li  djables  dist  kil  vivroit 

I'aut  que  rtial  fait  ass^s  ait)it» 

Rois  et  oooteft  guerrieroit 

Et  en  la  mer  occis  Bevoit.''— pp.  1^  f. 
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bU  trunk  hose,  or  bccavJe  bis  doobl^ms  not  in  soeordaoce  with 
tbe  fashionable  notions  of  the  times  we  lire  in.  Whether  the  so* 
perior  refinement  of  the  present  dsf,  wfaicfa  banidies  die  practice 
of  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  be  mtteoded  with  a  proportionate .  in- 
crease of  morality,  we  are  not  nowcsdied  upon  todiscws;  we  will, 
therefore,  substitute  for  such  discussion  a  few  spedmens  of 'the 
work  which  has  called  forth  these  remarks. 

After  relating  sundry  humorous  adventures,  die  poet  tells  us  of 
the  death  of  Bauduins  Buskes,  tbe  fiidier  of  Euslaee,  who  was 
killed  at  Basinguehans  by  Hainfrois  of  Heresiagbans.  The  result 
of  which  event  is  that  Eustace  quits  his  monastery,  and  gets  em- 
broiled in  a  feud  with  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  whom  he  had  caHed 
upon  to  avenge  his  father's  death;  and  by  the  enmity  of  the  Count 
is  driven  to  engage  in  a  number  of  remarkable  adventures,  which 
occupy  a  larg^  portion  of  the  poem.  The  first  revenge  which  he. 
takes  upon  the  Count  is  by  firing  two  mills  that  he  might  give 
li^t  to  the  Count,  who  was  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  his  vassals, 
Simon  of  Boulogne. 

.  Not  satisfied  with  this  outrage,  Eustace  next  disguises  himself 
as  a  monk  of  tbe  Abbey  of  Cler  Mares,  and  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  bro^rhood  rides  out,  meets  the  Count,  enters  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  entreats  him  to  pardon  Eustace  the  Monk. 
The  enraged  Count  replies  that,  if  he  could  lay  bands  upon  him, 
he  would  have  him  flayed  alive.  After  some  time  the  Count  sus^ 
pects  who  his  companion  is,  but  Eustace  not  only  contrives  to 
baffle  all  the  attempts  made  to  identify  him,  but  is  no  sooner  dis- 
missed from  this  perplexing  examination  than  he  goes  to  tbe  stable, 
saddles  the  Count's  favourite  steed  **  Moriel,"  and  mounting  it 
rides  away,  first  bidding  a  squire  tell  his  master  that  '^Eustace  has 
run  away  with  Moriel."  The  Count  and  his  attendants  give  diace 
to  his  daring  foe^ — but  the  former,  knowing  the  fleetnessof  Moriel, 
has  little  hope  of  overtaking  the  fugitive.  Eustace  meanwhiW, 
after  riding  some  distance,  calls  on  a  trustworthy  friend,  to  whose 
charge  he  commits  Moriel,  and  assumes  the  garb  of  a  shepherd 
just  m  time  to  point  out,  in  that  character,  to  Uie  Count  ihe  road 
which  the  monk  has  taken.  The  Count  rWes  after  him,  and  ovcr- 
takesi  instead  of  Eustace,  the  two  monks  who  had  been  his  compa- 
nions; and  while  he  is  threatening  them  with  instant  putrishment, 
the  boy  who  has  charge  of  his  sumpter-horse  is  deprived  of  it  by 
Eustace,  who  adds  to  his  crime  by  cutting  out  the  poor  bd/s 
tongue.  '  .    '    . 

Such  are  the  adventures,  and  they  are  almost  endless,  in  whidh 
Eustace  is  engaged  during  his  contest  with  his  unrelenting  endniy 
the  Count  of  Boulogne.  He  afterwards  arrives  in  England,  and 
a  brief  abstract  of  that  part  of  his  story,  which  must  be  looked 
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upon'as  an  historutel  passage,  must  terminate  our  notice  of  his 
life  and  exploits. 

Eustace^  on  his  coming' to  England,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
King  John,  and  craved  the  protection  of  the  English  monarch,  in 
thi^igasb  of  mi  Hospitaller  or  Knight  of  St  John.  ^'  Since  you  are 
an  IIoq[Hitotler  it  shall  be  willingly  granted  you,"  said  the  King. 
Said  Eustace,  *^  Hear  my  prayer.  Eustace  the  Monk  demands 
mer^  of  you,  and  that  you  will  retain  him  in  your  service.*'  The 
King  premised  that  his  request  should  be  granted,  provided  he 
pledged  himself  to  serve  him  faithfully,  and  produced  sureties  for 
his. good J)ehaviour.  Eustace  replied  by  offering  either  his  wife 
or  daughter  as  a  pledge,  f'  What !"  said  the  King,  "  art  thou  the: 
monk  V  **  Yes,  sire,  Eustace  is  my  name«"  "  By  Saint  Aumqn," 
said  the  King,  *^  but  I  will  willingly  retain  you."  He  accordingly 
ffives  him  chaise  of  thirty  galleys,  with  which  Eustace  sails  to 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  which  were  both  fortified  and  commanded 
by  acastellan,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  addressed  the  people, 
^yiog^  **  Wait  until  they  land,  and  then  we  will  destroy  tbem." 
Eustace  and  his  followers  speedily  disembarked.  Eustace  made 
up  to.Romerel,  the  castellan,  who  headed  his  troops.  '^God- 
chieoe!"  cried  Romerel — "  Vincenesel !"  was  the  battle-cry  of, 
Eostace;*  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued.  But  Eustace,  who  was 
armed  with  a  ponderous  battle-axe,  struck  right  and  left,  dealing 
many  a  gobd  blow,  fracturing  many  a  strong  helmet,  until  at  length 
be  made  himself  master  of  the  battle  field. 

We  must  pass  over  his  treachery  to  John,  and  indeed  the  rest  of 
the  advetttures  of  Eustace  the  Monk,  that, we  may  say  a  few  words- 
on  the  subject  of  the  **  fiiote  du  Monde."  This  story,  which  is  in 
prose,  corresponds  with  its  rhyming  companion,  ''  Le  Roi  et  Je, 
Joi^leur  d'Ely,"  formerly  privately  printed  by  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  which  last  was  the  original  of  a  very  clever  translation  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  UEkler  the  title  of  the  "  King  and  the 
Minstrel  of  Ely,"  published  in  the  Keepsake  for  1829,  and  no 
doubt  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Nothing  further  remains 
for  us  now  to  do  than  testate  that  **  La  Violette"  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  not  only  by  fao-similes  of  the  two  MSS.  from  which  it 
has;been.  printed,  but  by  six^  miniatures  selected  and  elaborately 
CQpifkd  from  the illuminatiena  which  ornament  the  MS.  oontainipg 
the  prose  romance  of  Gerard  de  Nevers;  and  to  repeat  our  satis- 
faction at  the  manner  in  which  the  several  poems  under  considera-, 
tion  have  been  edited  by  M.  Michel.  They  are  at  once  monuments 
of  bi» industry,  and. indubitable. proofs  of  his  love  and  admiration, 
oftitbe  ^fuAy  literature  of  his  father*land. 

Since, writing  the'  foregoing  notice  of  M.  Michel's. editorial, 
labours,  we  have  received.a  perfect  confirmation  of  the  justice  of 
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those  commetidatiotis  whi«b  we  Iboo^t  fit  to  bestow  opon  tbem^ 
in  the  form  of  two  volumes,  coBtaining  The  Poetical  Jtewwpgii  ^ 
Tri$tttH,  in  F^emehf  in  Anglo-Norman^  and  m  Offset  9ompmmi  m 
the  IW^A  and  TkirtwHtk  CmtHfiit^  edited  by  thet  getidettea^ 
end  very  etegrititly  pfintedi  of  a  size  to  correspoad  with  Ae 
Eti|;lish  '«  Sir  Ttittrem^  which  forms  the  fifth  votatte  of  the  lest 
edition  of  8k  Waher  Soott's  poetical  wmts* 

The  poetical  romances  hene  published  are  pnrfaced  hj  ws^im 
troduction  of  considerable  length,  in  which,  and  in  the  notes  •!> 
companying  it>  M«  Michel  has  (collected  from  almost  every  airtttl* 
able  source  a  tery  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  tnatefiab 
illustrative  of  the  subject  of  Sir  Tristram  generally.  This  ia  fol^ 
lowed  by  the  Romatice^cofllained  in  a  manuseript  of  the  Boyd 
Library  at  Paris,  which  was  formerly  very  impemetly  printad  by 
Yon  der  Hagen  in  the  Appendix  to  his  editkm  of  the  Q^rman 
Tristan  und  Isolde^  von  Meister  GottJHtd  von  Strmstburg^  From 
the  state  in  which  the  manuscript  now  is,  the  first  two  leaves  being 
so  much  injured  by  damp  as  to  render  whole  passaged  totally 
illegible,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  its  perusal  any  certain 
results  as  to  its  origin  or  it&  author.  M«  Michel  is»  howdver^ 
cf  opinion  that>  if  the  language  of  it  is  not  decidedly  Anglo^ 
Norman>  the  present  version  has  at  ell  events  been  derived  fW«i 
an  earlier nitmuscript  which  was  so;  and,  judging  from  thie  cir* 
cumstance,  from  the  localities  which  are  specially  mentioned  in  k§ 
and  from  the  semi-English  words  which  it  contains,  be  doe*  not 
hesitate  to  avow  his  conviction  diat  its  author  was  a  Tfottveur, 
who  flourished  under  our  Richard  or  John,  or  at  the  latest  during 
the  rei|n  of  Henry  the  Third*  He  was  probably  the  jBlr## 
named  m  t^  12di. 

"  B&o}t  I'a  tnex  en  sen  memoll^." 
And  again  in  verses  1753  and  1754 : — 

"  Ne»  ti  opmme  festpire  dit 
Lou  Berax  le  vit  escrit.^' 

The  indirect  matttier  in  which  the  writers  of  romances  were  in 
the  habit  <ff  avowing  themselves  fully  justifies  the  belief.  TUs 
poem  which  is  the  longest  in  the  collection,  and  contains  4444 
lines,  is  Mlowed  by  another  entire  work,  containing  ^7#  V4hies« 
^nd  being  identically  the  same  in  point  of  subject  wi£  the  aecoea 
in  the  Douce  MS.  published  from  a  manascript  preserved  inthe' 
l^folic  library  af  Bertte.  This  poem,  the  1an|aag^  of  wfakh  is 
exceeditigly  diflieult^  was  unfortunately  not  obtained  by  M.  Midiel 
until  his  Glossary  was  printed,  so  that  he  was  prevented  firem 
giving  that  facility  to  its  perusal  which  be  hi»  i^rded  to  the  dear 
underrtandtng  of  the  other  parts  of  hii)  Woriu 
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tw9  iragtueiits  conttiiied  in  a  mmnitscript  formerly  belongiog  to 
that'  l^tmd  mtiquarj)  the  late  Francis  Doucei  lS»c^  aod  pre* 
seated  fay  bim  to  Mi  Micbel^  wkh  a  vkwrto.  their  publicationt 
Tke  peei&t  tn  question  are  those  of  "which  abstracts,  from  &e 
aicMiptisbed  ped  of  the  late  George  Ellis^are  to  be  found  in  the 
Aj^endix  to  Sir  Tristram*  The  second  of  these  ^oems  qipears^ 
heweyei*^  tO'hIiTe  been  improperly  designated  a  fi*aghient«  inas- 
nanefa«8  it«oiltai»B  anepisikle  in  the  life  of  Tristram^  whidi  is 
perfect  and  complete  in  itself;  and  ivhichi  as  We  have  already 
ohstnrved,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  poem  from  the  Berde 
mankiscript*  It  is  from  this  second  poem  in  the  Douce  MS. 
tfalit  the  well4inown  passage,  containing  an  allusion  to  Thommt 
supposed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  mean  Tbomas  of  Et'celdoune,  is 
<]«HH^  in  his  introduction  to  the  English  romance^  aild  in  which 
mention^  is  made  of  Breri-^ 

'^  N'el  dient  pas  snfaim  firm 
Ky  s<^  le  gestes,  e  le  cuntes, 
De  tus  le  reis,  de  tus  le  cUntes, 
Ki  eient  ^t6  e^  Bretaingne"— v.  848— 85  L 

and  \)^hetn  we  are  much  inclined  to  suspect  to  be  identical  with 
the  £«mrt>f  the  Paris  manuscript.  Our  conjecture  has.  at  all 
events  the  celebrated  parallel  betwixt  Monmouth  and  Macedon 
to  keep  it  in  couileatoee. 

The  Lai  du  Ch^vre-^enille,  by  Marie  of  France,  accurately 
printed  frdin  the  tofiy  iii  the  Harleian  library;  and  a  fragment  on 
the  subject  Of  Tristr^Un,  extracted  from  a  French  poein  entitled 
**  Donn^  dei  Amans>"  contained  in  a  M8^  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Phillip8>  conclude  this  portion  of  the  work>  which  is 
rendered  complete  by  todeans  of  a  very  valuable  Glossarial  Index; 
vHiich  will  an^ply  repay  M.  Michel  for  the  labour  ho  must  hi|ve' 
bestowed  upon  its  formation,  by  the  assistance  whidh  it  will  render 
to  his  readers.  The  Greek  poem  in  verd  politic^  fh>m  a  manu-^ 
script  in  the  Vatican,  on  thie  isubject  of  Ttistram  lind  other  Knights 
<^the  Round  Table>  formerly  printed  b^  Von  der  Hagen^  (but  we 
believe  only  foi*  private  circulation,)  and  the  Spanish  romance  Of 
Don  Tristan)  bring  the  work  to  a  conclu$ion. 

The  puUishittg  of  the  poems  here  collected  is  doing-  good  apd 
acceptable  bertice  to  the  cause  of  Middle  Age  literature ;.  for 
fidtboogh  much  h^  already  been  written  upon  the  Sutyect  of  Tris« 
tram  and  his  adventures,  the  literary  history  of  this  most  popular 
ron^inoe  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  developed ;  and  it  ii9  only  by  the 
publication  of  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  has  appeared,  and 
by  H  djligekit  eompariBoa  of  thetn  Vvhen  published^  tbat  any  ap- 
proaish  to  f^tsorreci  knowledge  of  m^h  hi^jr.is  to  b^  hjO|KKl  for* 
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All  that  we  at  present  know  maj  be  very  briefly  stated.  Tristram, 
says  M.  Michel,  whether  it  was  translated  from  the  Ltada,  tis 
many  of  the  MSS.  declare,  or  invented,  was  certainly  the  first  of 
the  Armorican  cycles ;  its  first  translator  or  author  Imng  an  Bog^ 
lish  knight.  Luces  du  Gast;  whose  work  gave  so  much  satisfticlion 
to  Henry  the  Second,  that  he  engaged  Walter  Mapes  to  public 
the  Roman  de  Lancelot,  and  Robert  de  Buron,  that  of  die  Saint 
Graal;  and  when  these  three  were  completed,  Helye  de  Suron,' 
the  brother  or  relative  at  least  of  Robert,  undertook  to  complete 
the  romance  of  Tristram,  and  engaged,  in  terminating  it,  to  i^view 
all  the  texts,  original  or  translated,  of  the  romances  of  the  San 
Graal  cycle,  with  the  view  of  supplying  or  re-establishing  what- 
ever the  previous  writers  or  translators  had  omitted  or  wrongly 
translated.  Thus  the  romance  of  Tristram  was  the  first  com* 
menced  and  the  last  finished  of  the  four  great  romances  of  the 
Armorican  cycle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Tristram  enjoyed  a  p<^u- 
larity  unequalled  by  any  other  romance.  The  Troubadours  of 
Provence  and  the  Trouveurs  of  Normandy  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  frequency  of  their  allusions  to  it.  The  Minnesingers  of  Ger- 
many likewise  breathe  the  name  of  Tristram  in  their  songs;  and 
his  unhappy  passion  has  served  as  a  theme  for  the  Spanish  Can- 
cioneri.  Dante  numbers  him  among  the  unhappy  lovers:*— 
*'  Vidi  Paris,  Tristano,  e  piu  di  milie 

Ombre  mostrommi,  e  nomimommi  a  diCo 

Che  amor  di  nostra  vita  dipartUle." 

Canto  V.  ver.  67. 

Bojardo,  Ariosto  and  Petrarcha  likewise  allude  tp  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  romance.  When  Gottfried 
of  Strasburg  wrote,  and  he  appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  not  only  did  he  find  the  story  ready 
written  to  his  hand,  but  it  had  been  so  long  in  circulation,  that  it 
had  in  many  of  the  versions  been  sadly  debased  and  altered,  and 
Gottfried  had  to  search  for  the  story  as  told  by  Thomas  of  Brit-^ 
tany,  the  Chronicler  of  Cornwall^  which  was  one  that  could  be 
safely  depended  Upon^  and  which  account,  written  as  is  proved  by 
€iOttfrieas  quotations  from  it,  in  Norman-French,  we  may  pre« 
sume  to  have  been  at  least  a  century  older.  The  story  toM  by 
Gottfried  corresponds  with  the  story  told  by  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  for  we  agree  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  believing  the  Sir 
Tristrem  edited  by  him  to  be  the  production  of  that  writer,  and 
the  poem  alluded  to  by  Robert  de  Brunne :  and  these  both,  as  it 
appears  by  Professor  Muller's  testimony,  are  closely  followed  by 
the  Icelandic  Saga,  which  was  translated  in  the  year  1226,  at  the 
command  of  King  Hacon.  Such  are  the  chief  points  iu  the  his- 
tory of  Sir  Tristram  which  have  been  already  decided;  and  from 
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which  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  should  the  original  work 
of  Thomas  of  Brittany  ever  come  to  lightj  we  shall  find  it  cor- 
rf^nd  tery  exactly  with  the  English  story*  But  enough  of  Sir 
Tristram  for  the  present;  we  may  find  another  and  fitter  oppor- 
tunity (br  examinmg  at  length  the  different  versions  of  Sir  Tris- 
tram's history,  and  shall  therefore  spare  such  of  our  readers  as  do 
not  participate  in  our  fondness  for  the  time-honoured  tales  of  days 
Ions' past  further  discussion  upon  the  subject. 

We  are  |lad  to  find,  however,  from  M.  Michel,  whom  we  again 
thank  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause,  that  the  study  of  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  rapidly  extending  ;*  and  we  think  the  exer- 
tions now  making  by  himself  and  others  to  publish  its  best  pro- 
ductions will  do  much  to  spread  still  further  this  growing  fondness; 
for  we  believe,  when  its  works  come  to  be  better  known,  they  will 
be  far  more  generally  esteemed.  If  fi'eshness  and  originality  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  charms  which  can  ^race  any 
emanations  of  human  fancy,  any  out-pourings  of  human  invention^ 
where  can  we  look  for  those  enticing  qualities  with  greater  cer- 
tainty of  finding  them,  than  in  the  marvellous  relations  of  the  old 
romancers,  than  in  those  lays  of  bygone  times  which  were  the 
doughty  ancestors  of  the  fictitious  narratives  of  the  present  day ! 
Many  of  the  latter,  be  it  said,  are  filled  with  incidents  like,  if  not 
copied  from,  those  now  to  be  found  in  the  mouldy  and  worm- 
eaten  folios,  which  are  by  too  manv  looked  upon  as  encumbering, 
instead  of  enriching,  the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries. 

Gentle  reader,  if  you  wish  for  a  proof,  you  will  find  one  in 
Pelham — a  principal  incident  in  which  resembles,  if  it  be  not 
taken  from,  one  in  the  black-letter  romance  of  Virgilius.  Well 
indeed,  then,  might  Chaucer  and  the  conductors  of  the  Retrospec- 
tive Review  exclaim : — 

"  For  out  of  the  olde  feldis,  as  men  saieth, 

Comith  all  this  ncwe  come,  fro  yere  to  yere  | 
And  out  of  olde  bokis,  in  good  faith, 
Comith  all  this  newe  science  that  men  lere." 

*  "  La  Ktt^ratare  Romane/'  says  M.  Michel  at  the  close  of  his  iatroductioii, 
"  presqae  entierement  ignor^e,  il  y  a  quelqaes  ann^,  a  trouv6  des  savants  pour  la 
fairQ  connaStrc  et  des  lecteurs  pour  Tdtadier;  en  France,  MM.  Raynouaid,  Men- 
mergae,  Paolin  Paris,  Robert,  Leroax  de  Lincj,  Jabinal,  Chabaille ;  en  Belgiqae,  M. 
le  Baron  de  Reifiemberg;  en  Allemagne,  MM,  Iramanael  Beliker,  Ferdinand  VVoIf, 
Lodwig  UhJaad,  et  Von  der  Hagen;  en  Angleterre,  Mademoiselle  Lonisa  Stuart  Cos- 
tdlo,  §ir  ]^rederick  Madden,  MM.  Thomas  Wright,  Thomas  Daffus  Hardy,  W.  J. 
Tlioms,  Sir  F*  Palgrave,  et  M.  John  j^eroble,  a  qui  la  litt^rature  Anglo-Saxonue  doit 
UQe  merfeilleuse  Edition  de  son  plus  beau  monument,  le  poeme  de  Be<3wulf.'' 
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Art.  V — M&numinti  de  FEgypie  ei  deh  Nuhie.    D^pM  k$ 
Desiim  ex6cut6$  sup  le$  Lieux  ;  mik  h,  direcHoH  de  Chmnpolltfl^ 
k'Jeune^    Publies  $ou$  let  auepkes  de  M.  Thimre  et  M.  Quizot. 
Par  une  Copmnisrion  Sfeciak.    Park :   Furmki  Dklot,  fthtet* 
1836. 
This  great  work  of  the  late  Cbampollion^s  is  pqUithed^  as  if 
will  be  seen  froip  the  titlej  by  a  special  commission  appointed  by 
the  Freqch  gpvemment^  and  under  the  distinguished  auspice^  of 
M.  Thiers,  the  present  premier  of  France,  and  his  late  colleague, 
'M.  Guizot,  minister  of  public  instruction.     Haying  given'  an 
ample  apcount  in  our  last'  number  of  the  progress,  revelation^, 
anci  prospects  of  Egyptian  antiquarian  discovery,  as  set  forth  in 
Rosseltitti's  work  on  Egypt,  published  under  rae  auspices  of  ^ 
conunission  appointed  by  the  Tuscan  government,  we  think  it  is 
due  to  our  readers  to  exhibit  to  them  all  the  additional  lights  thrown 
vpon  the  subject  by  the  publication  before  us ;  and  to  enable 
tpem  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry. 
Only  two  livraisons  of  this  work  have  yet  appeared.     Tttiey 
coqsist  of  a  selection   from  the  numerous  drawmgsr  taken  by 
Champollion  in  Egypt,  with  some  brief  and  meagre  preliminary 
notices  attached  to  each  livraison,  which  profess  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  them.     They  are  very  vague^  very  jejune,  and  occa- 
sionally very  inaccurate.     We  blame  not  the  authors  of  them, 
for  they  h^ve  the  good  sense,  always  accompanied  by  candour 
and  modesty,  to  acknowledge  their  inadeauacy  to  the  task  pf 
complete  explanation.  They  state  that  they  find  no  notices  amopg 
the  papers  of  the  deceased  explanatory  of  some  of  the  inscriptions 
over  tne  battle  scenes ;  and  therefore  they  have  not  attempted  td 
explain  some  of  those  which  appear  in  the  work.     Other  xo^ 
lumnar  and  vertical  inscriptions  they  have  taken  upon  themselves 
to  leave  blank.     For  this  they  are  to  blame,  since  it  does  not  fol- 
low that,  bec^se  they  could  net  interpret  them,  they  cannot  be 
explained.    In  ftict  we  shall  take  upon  ourselves  to  ititerpret  the 
inscriptions  which  they  have  given ;  and  we  shall  d6  so  with' 
perfect  conviction,  and  M^ith  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
having  the  ^e9  or  competent  judges  in  this  country  fixed  ppon 
the  ipteroretation.    At  the  end  of  the  notices  accompanj^ng  the 
second  livraison  they  apologise  for  not  giving  a  volume  of  lett^r^ 
preps  despription  oq  the  ground  of  present  deficiency  of  fn^te- 
rials  I  but  they  promise  explanatioi^s  in  the  numerical  order  and 
of  the  same  size  iqy.)  as^  the  illustrations,  as  soon  as  they  -have 
sufficient  materials  to  form  a  folio  volume.     Meanwhile  they 
intimate  that  the  present  aetiees  are  to  be  considered  as  merely 
provisionaK    We  shall  endeavour  to  supply  the  hiatus  thus  fairly 
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admiitedy  in  giving  pur  readers  m  brief  analytical  aeoount  ef  the 
eontents  of  ^e  first  two  livraisonBof  tkis  tplencttd  national  French 
work*  In  doing  ao  we  ma;  still  con^ue  to  gratify  our  inclina- 
^mk  for  that  bfevity,  which  in  our  last  number  we  urg^ed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  essential  ingredients  in  popularising  the  subject. 
With  this  view,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  any  points  of  espe- 
€|al  interest  of  novelty,  which  may  occur  ip  the  successive  folios 
oip  these  two  livraisons ;  and  which  may  either  impart  new  lights 
er  nev|f  copioborations  to  the  concentrated  summary  of  the  whple 
state  of  the  iiU|uiry  which  we  gave  in  our  last  number* 

The  first  two  plates  consist  of  copies  of  inscribed  steles  at 
Ouadi  Haifa,  Mashakit,  and  Djebel  AddeK  The  only  important 
poiiM^  established  by  the  last  is  tho  titl^  of  the  Pharoah  Horus, 
whose  nftme  is  given  by  Manetho  ^nd  the  four  collateral  chro- 
nologies which  coFfoborate  his  evidence;  who  is  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  great  Memnon,  and  whose  oval  or  titulai^  shieM 
staid§  the  l^tfa  in  the  middle  series  of  the  Stone  of  Abydos* 
The  steles  at  Ouadi  Haifa  and  Masfaalcit  are  curious  and  indeed 
important  in  pne  especial  particular.  On  six  of  the  Phonetic 
evalsy  which  are  crenated,  and  which,  instead  of  cartouches,  the 
usual  nanae,  C3bampollion  on  this  of^asion  designates  ^s  baueliens 
(s^lds),  appear  the  napes  of  some  of  the  heads  of  the  various 
countmen  conquered  by  Sesostris.  We  shall  indicate  them  in 
succession,  inasmuch  as  they  singularly  confirm  the  suggestbna 
we  offered  in  our  last  number ;  distinguishing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  separate  Phonetic  powers  of  the  symbols  employed. 

The  first  eontpiins  the  generic  napcie  of  the  Seheti  (speU  Sb-e- 
d-le)  \  the  second,  the  generic  name  qf  the  Sons  of  Mosech  or 
the  Musc^vfttea,  spelt  precisely  ^s  iu  Hebrew  (Ms-e^k) ;  thirdly, 
the  people  of  Aracan,  spelt  very  nearly  as  that  name  is  sounded, 
(as  for  example,  Arrrk-k»a«n) ;  fourthly,  the  people  of  Oasan 
(spelt  C^a'am)^  the  fifth,  is  probably  Susa,  but  .the  middle 
vowel  u  is  obliterated,  and  it  st^ds  at  present  S<*  tSs.  For  the 
punposo  of  convenience,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  skipping 
ffoqn  the  commencement  of  the.  £r8t  livraison  to  the  end  of  the 
second  f  the  rest  of  the  illustrations  being  taken  up  with  one 
entire  subject,  to  which  we  shall  then  be  free  to  devote  all  our 
remaining  attention,  in  this  short  paper.  The  dQth  and  concluding 
plate  of  Uie  second  livmison  is  occupied  with  copies  of  inscribed 
steles  at  Ibrifn  in  Nubia.  They  arenot  very  important.  Thfyaroin 
honour  of  MmrarTbothmos  (th§  eleventh  shield  of  the  middle  series 
of  the  Stone  of  Abydos),  son  of  die  famous  Moeris,  grandfi^er 
of  Meipne»,  and  father  of  the  Pharoah  who,  fVom  all  collateral 
evid^^e,  appears  to  have  b^en  cotemporary-  with  Moses,  and 
who  j^rsued.tbe  lar^elit^s  to  the  Bod  $ea.     That  Phaw)^  his 
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son^  and  another  of  the  princes  of  the  bloody  distinguished  by  hit 
usual  insignia,  are  represented  as  offering  him  homage.  The  in- 
scription which  accompanies  the  ceremony  is,  ^To  the  good 
deity  Thothmos,  lord  of  the  ends  of  the  earth/'  (the  exact  ten^ 
employed  by  Homer,  i.  e,  peirata  gates.) 

As  we  have  observed,  the  rest  of  the  illustrations  in  the  two 
livraisons  are  taken  up  with  one  subject.  That  subject  is  Ip- 
sambul ;  and  they  comprise  details  of  the  two  structures  erected 
by  Sesostris  at  that  place,  the  Speos  of  Athor,  the  goddess 
Venus,  and  the  Speos,  or  Sesostreum,  cut  out  of  the .  solid  rock, 
and  apparently  consecrated  to  the  combined  purposes  of  temple, 
palace,  and  tomb.  In  the  te^pple  or  Speos  of  Athor^  there  is 
nothing  which  calls  for  prolonged  commentary.  The  foimder's 
favourite  wife,  whom  ChampoUion  calls  Nofre-ari,  is  represented 
throughout  as  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  temple  of  Venus; — m  one 
case  apotheosized  and  worshipped  by  Sesostris  in  the  character 
of  Athor ;  in  the  other  associated  with  him  in  the  presumptuous 
claim  of  divinity,  he  being  enthroned  by  her  side  in  the  character 
of  Ammon*  We  may  here  remark,  that  we  object  entirely  to 
the  name  of  Nofre-ari,  as  assigned  to  the  second  wife  of  Sesostris 
by  ChampoUion.  In  giving  her  that  name,  he  violates  his  onm 
definition  of  the  Phonetic  language ;  employing  one  of  the  sym- 
bols syllabically  and  leaving  out  others.  For  instance,  he  omits 
the  M  of  the  vulture  (maut),  with  which  the  name  commences, 
and  which  he  interprets  Maut  on  another  occasion,  viz.  in  the 
instance  of  the  mother  of  Meranon,  and  he  gives  to  the  guitar, 
which,  according  to  his  theory,  ought  only  to  represent  an  tf,  the 
full  syllabic  or  heraldic  expression  of  Nofre,  which  is  the  Egyptian 
name  for  that  instrument.  Again,  he  takes  the  signs  for  ari 
which  follows,  but  he  leaves  out  the  Phonetic  signs  of  Ae 
word  Mne  at  the  end.  Upon  his  own  system,  we  shall  reverse 
his  interpretation.  We  should  leave  out  the  guitar,  as  a  mere 
symbol  of  a  good  divinity,  and  giving  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  characters  ChampolliorCs  Phonetic  powers^  we  should  read  the 
name  Mariamue,  a  well  known  Jewish  and  possibly  an  Egyptian 
name.  We  shall  not,  however,  waste  our  time  in  cavilling  about 
this. name,  but  for  the  present  invest  the  lady  with  the  very  un- 
euphonious  appellation  which  ChampoUion  has  given  to  her. 
The  name  of  the  wife  of  Sesostris,  Butaniathe,  we  do  not  object  to* 
Both  queens  are  exhibited  in  coloured  costume,  in  opiate  3  of  the 
second  livraison.  There  is  one  large  half-length  portrait  of  Nofre- 
ari  ;.a  second  of  full  length ;  and  a  third,  a  full-length  of  Butaniathe. 
But  all  three  have  been  given  before  by  Rossellini,  and  merely  confirm 
his  accuracy.  We  return  to  the  Speos  of  Athor,  merely  to  ob- 
,«erye,  in  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject;  that  Sesostris,  desig- 
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nated  by  liis  neverrvaried  Phonetic  and  titular  synibols^ancl  which 
appear  in  the  proper  order  of  succession  first  on  the  third  series 
oJF  shields  on  the  Stone  of  Abjdos,  is  on  two  occasions  repre^ 
««nted  before  his  accession  to  the  throne;  the  title  of  "  Benevo^ 
lent  God''  being  substituted  for  '*  King  by  the  will  of  the  people," 
or  **  of  a  willing  people."  It  appears  that  he  was  married  for 
several  years  before  his  accession;  since  he  is  followed,  on  one 
occasion,  while  offering  incense  to  Horiis,  by  a  young  female 
ehiM,  who  in  the  inscription  is  called  his  daughter,  and  named 
Amentheme.  On  one  occasion  Nofre-ari  is  called  "  Queen  and 
royal  wife  of  Ammon ;"  which  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  she 
had  been  one  of  the  Palladi,  the  royal  order  of  nuns,  to  which 
many  of  the  princesses  during  their  nonage  belonged,  and  who 
were  consecrated  by  a  temporary  vow  of  virginity  to  Ammon. 
Part  of  a  dilapidated  statue  of  Athor  appears  on  the  extreme 
Wall  of  the  sacellum  of  the  temple.  The  figure  has  a  cow's  head 
surmounted  by  a  lotus ;  and  the  name  Athor, — which  signifies 
House  or  Womb  of  the  Sun,  the  Egyptian  Messiah;  or  Bethshem- 
ish,'*^  threatened  by  the  prophet  "  with  having  a  fire  lighted  in 
it,  which  should  destroy  its  images," — is  clearly  visible  above  the 
head  of  the  broken  and  decayed  statue.  Marks  of  fire  are  met 
with  throughout  the  interior.    The  antithesis  implied  by  the  pro- 

'  *  The  passage  is,  **  He  shall  break  the  images  of  Bethshemishi  and  barn  with  fire 
the  houses  of  the  Egyptian  gods/'  Jeremiah,  c.  43,  ver.  13.  The  word  Athor  means 
the  same  as  Bethshemish,  both.  Phonetically  and  symbolically,  implying  the  House  of 
Orus  or  the  Sun.  Her  symbol  is  a  house  with  a  hawk  within  it.  She  is  the  Virgo  or 
Virgin  of  the  Egyptian  zodiac,  mysteriously  holding  her  son  Orus,  the  false  Messiah  of 
Egypt,  on  her  knees.  We  need  not  wonder  therefore,  at  the  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
phets against  Egypt,  nor  at  the  peculiar  character  of  the  denunciation.  We  need  not  gp 
to  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  or  the  PolUo  of  Virgil,  to  show  that  all  the  Pagan  na- 
tions, receiving  their  rites  from  Egypt,  had  a  traditional  expectation  of  a  conquering 
T^essiah.. .  But  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Egyptian  arrogance  was,  that  thePharoahs 
successively  claimed  to  themselves  divine  honours,  as  the  expected  Epiphany  or  Incar- 
nation. Thus,  one  of  the  Pharoahs  is  represented  in  the  prophecies  as  saying,  <*  I  am  a 
Xjod,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas."  Again, ''  The  river  is  mine 
and  Irnade  it"  The  whole  early  line  of  the  Pharoahs  arrogated  to  themselves  this  blas^ 
phemous  designation.  Sesostris  especially  did  so,  offering  and  causing  divine  honours  to 
be  paid  to  himself  in  the  character  of  the  Son  of  Ammon,  and  obviously  undertaking  his 
ambitious  design  of  universal  empire  in  the  character  of  son  and  vicegerent  of  Ammon,  iir 
order  to  make  himself  the  earthly  god  of  the  whole  world's  idolatry.  The  chief  purport 
of  the  prophetic  denunciations  is  to  condemn  this  arrogant  assumption,  and  to  reclaim  from 
the  false  church  in  Egypt,  on  behalf  of  the  true  church  in  Judasa,  the  virgin  daughter 
of  Judah,  the  right  of  giving  birth  to  the  true  Messiah.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that,  as  througli  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  symbols  there  are  evidences  to  be  found  of 
'marked  distinction  from  the  Egyptian  in  the  midst  of  obvious  conformity,  so  it  willap- 
'pear  that,  through  the  whole  of  the  prophets'  denunciations  againstEgypt,  there  runs  a 
marked Tm^  of  connected  purpose.  The  worshipped  symbols  of  the  gods  are  generally 
'embodied  iix  these  denunciations,  while  the  threat,  expressed  in  a  symbdis  manaer, 
appears  to  aim  at  contrasting  the  humiliating  confusion  threatened  to  Egypt  with  the 
presumptuous  confidence  reposed  by  Egypt  in  the  gods  and  monarchs  of  its  idol 
worship.     For  instance,  in  tlie  preceding  verse  of  the  chapter  above  referred  to,  a 
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phecy  between  the  real  fire  threatened  and  the  profane  fire  lighted 
up  within  this  temple  by  the  orgies  of  Venus,  and  the  presumptuous 
deifications  of  mortal  beauties  which  cover  its  walls^  is  obvious 
and  striking.  The  eighth  and  ninth  folios  of  the  first  livraison 
represent  the  front  elevation  of  the  great  Speos  of  Ipsambuli 
which  indeed  depicts  and  records  the  Titanian  ambition  of  its 
great  founder. 

Four  of  the  Caryatides  which  support  the  architrave  are  enor- 
mous colossal  statues  of  Sesostris  himself;  two,  of  his  fevourite 
wife,  in  the  character  of  Venus  or  Athor.  At  the  foot  of  each 
of  his  statues  stand  two  of  the  princes,  his  sons ;  and  at  the  foot 
of  each  of  her's  two  of  the  princesses,  her  daughters.  But  th^ 
latter  do  not  rise  above  half  the  height  of  the  leg  of  the  sii^ 
.colossi  which  compose  the  magnificent  and  unique  portico  of  this 
astonishing  Troglodyte  palace.  On  the  left  side  of  the  portal,  Ser 
aostris  is  sculptured  in  the  act.of  slaying  a  vanquished  negro,  wh^ 
wears  large  gold  ear-rings.  On  the  right  side,  he  is  represented 
in  final  conflict  with  the  same  chief  of  the  nation  of  the  Robouri, 
.whose  duel  with  him  is  depicted  at  Louqsor.  The  10th  plate 
exhibits  the  same  profile  of  Sesostris  as  had  been  previously 
given  by  RosselUni,  and  some  of  his  accoutrements  and  ornaments, 
4ione  of  which  caU  for  notice,  unless  we  may  except  the  ot;a/ 
clasp  of  his  sword-belt,  which  contains  the  symbols  of  his  name. 
The  1 5th  plate  is  coloured,  and  represents  him  in  his  chariot, 
in  all  the  magnificent  panoply  of  an  Egyptian  monarch  and 
conqueror.  Tne  car,  instead  of  being  of  bronze,  as  usual,  is  on 
this  occasion  chiefly  composed  of  gold.  His  steel  casque  is  em- 
bossed  with  gold.  His  bow,  formed  generally  of  two  pieces  of 
elastic  steel,  united  by  a  central  band,  is  of  gold,  or  of  steel 
enamelled  with  gold;  and  his  whole  person  is  covered  with  a  pro- 

ttcond  shepherd  desolation  is  denounced.    "  He  (Cyrus)  shall  array  himself  with  the 
laud  of  Egypt  as  the  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment." 

Again  in  Isaiah,  xix.  1,  fdl  the  symbolic  threats  are  opposed  to  the  symbolic  confix 
fences  of  Egypt:  *'  A  cloud  to  the  sun,  a  fire  to  the  heart.*'  And  it  is  most  curious 
that  a  burning  heart  was  in  fact  a  symbol  of  Egypt.  "  Behold,  the  Lord  rideth  upon 
m  cloud,  and  Uie  idols  of  Egvpt  shall  be  moved  at  his  presence,  and  the  heart  of  Egypt 
shall  melt  in  the  midst  of  it.  Ail  the  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  from  three  to  twelve, 
•re  most  curious  in  theirreferences  to  Egypt.  The  allusion  to  the  fishers,  spreading  their 
sets  en  the  waters  in  the  midst  of  the  reeds  of  papyrus,  will  immediately  bring  back  to 
the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  striking  graphic  illustrations  of  fishermen,  with  tbc^ 
peculiar  Egyptian  net  and  their  ambuscade  amonp  the  reeds  of  papyrus,  which  Rossel- 
iini  supplies ;  and  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  review  of  his  ingenious  work. 
One  corroborative  passage  from  Esekiel  respecting  Egypt  may  be  added  to  the  fore- 
going :  **  I  will  cut  off  Uie  multitude  from  No,''  viz.  from  popuk)us  Thehes,  that 
multitude  in  which  she  boasted — the  pleista  domois  of  Homer.  And  again,  "  Noph," 
«.  «•  Memphis,  **  shall  have  distresses  daily  ;"~not,  so  the  contrast  implies,  her  fictitious 
wailings  for  the  dead.  "  AtTehaphnehes,  the  day  (t.  e.  the  orb  of  day)  shall  be  dark- 
ened, when  I  shall  break  there  the  yokes  of  Egypt."  The  allusion  to  the  yoke  of  Apis» 
in  the  last  instance,  is  evident^    Eiekiel,  xxx.  14, 15,  16, 18. 
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fusiofi  of  gold  omam^ts  and  jewdllery^  consisting  of  br^ait^ 
plate,  armlets^  braceletd>  girdle^  and  poucb^  an  appendage  to  the 
Egyptian  military  apron,  as  it  is  to  the  kilt  and  philibeg ;  and 
the  square  ahrine^ike  symbol  of  truth  (dfmune-^which  offers  somef 
features  of  conformity  M'itfa  the  Jewish  Urim  and  Thumniim)  is 
suspended  by  a  heavy  gold  chain  round  his  neck»  All  this  rich 
accumulation  of  ornaments  is  partly  dimmed  rather  than  con^ 
i:ealed  by  the  green  muslin  robe,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
peculiar  and  favourite  costume  of  the  Pharoahs.  The  horses 
which  draw  the  car  are  magnificent^  and  their  caparison  is  as 
gorgeous  as  the  warlike  harness  of  their  master.  Their  necks 
are  loaded  with  ornaments ;  their  heads  are  diademed  with  gold 
and  jewels,  and  surmounted  by  stately  ostrich  feathers.  A  run^ 
ning  footman  runs  before  the  car.  His  tunic  is  of  cloth  of  gold ' 
in  one  hand  he  carries  a  truncheon ;  in  the  other  his  bow  ana 
arrows.  A  bluck-fnnged  cap  constitutes  part  of  his  costume,  and 
large  and  heavy  gold  bracelets  of  a  peculiar  form  invest  his  left 
•arm,  which  may  have  been  either  a  symbol  of  his  station  in  the 
^yal  household,  or  an  accoutrement  intended  to  protect  the  left 
arm  in  drayv'ing  the  bow  from  abrasion  by  the  rebound  of  tho 
string  after  discharging  his  arrows.  The  lion  which,  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  warlike  expedition,  accompanied 
•OsymandiaS)  a  name  proved  to  have  been  a  title  of  Rameses 
Meamon>  runs  by  the  side  of  the  chariot  of  Sesostris.  A  brief 
Ascriptions  in  a  single  line>  written  horizontally  over  the  head  of 
the  whole  pompous  paraphernalia^  merely  announces  that  *^  this 
is  the  golden  chariot,  and  these  the  horses  of  the  Great  King.*' 
In  a  lateral  vertical  inscription  there  are  the  terms  of  the  com**' 
itton  '*  Vivat  Rex"  in  use  now,  like  the  **  O  King,  live  for  ever/^ 
peculiar  to  the  Persians.  It  may  be  correctly  translated^-^^mTTion 
me  Rameses  (we  doubt  extremely  all  Champollion's  interpreta^i 
tions  of  the  titular  shields-^-^interpretations  confessedly  not  go** 
temed  in  any  respect  by  the  Phonetic  discovery) — "  To  him  be 
joy  and  life  daily  and  for  ever  r 

The  first  folio  of  the  second  livraison  contains  the  portraits  of 
the  wives  of  Sesostris,  which  we  have  already  described,  but  it 
udds  a  half-length  coloured  portrait  of  Sesostris  himself.  This 
has  not  been  given  by  Rossellini,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Itfoorish  complexion,  it  is  so  like  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  that 
it  might  be  readily  taken  for  a  portrait  of  that  modern  conqueror 
hiQ|self«  The  rest  of  the  plates  in  the  second  livraison  are  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  details  of  part  of  one  of  the  great  campaigns 
of  Sesostris,  and  which  are  itt  a  great  measure  either  dupli- 
cates or  copies  of  the  same  sculptural  description  at  Louqsor. 
.These  detads  are  tsfken  from  the  north  wall  of  the  vestibule  of 
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the  Speos  at  Ipsambul.  It  was  against  the  Scythian  people, 
called  the  Schetiin  the  inscriptions^  with  their  allies^ called  Robou 
by  Charopollion^  but  who  are  occasionally  called  Robourim>  tbat 
this  campaign  was  undertaken.  It  gives  only  an  incomplete  view 
of  the  campaign ;  representing  various  portions  of  the  field  of 
battle,  before,  during,  and  after  the  conflict.  That  field  of  battle 
is  a  plain  intersected  by  a  river,  on  one  of  the  banks  of  which 
Sesostris  pitched  his  encampment;  the  same  river  encircles  a liill^ 
on  which  stands  the  fortified  town  of  the  enemy.  The  illustra- 
tions depict  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  various  divisions, 
consisting  of  infantry  and  chariots — the  shock  with  the  hostile 
squadrons — the  defeat  of  the  latter  upon  the  plain^  and  the  flight 
of  the  defeated  remnant  of  their  army  to  their  fortified  town, 
where  they  await  his  attack.  The  illustrations  contained  in  these 
livraisons  show  the  manoeuvres  employed  by  Sesostris  and  his 
army  in  order  to  surround,  and  make  a  general  attack  upon^  the 
town.  We  shall  briefly  direct  attention  to  the  most  remarkable 
points,  which  characterize  these  curious  and  important  represen- 
tations of  a  warlike  campaign,  conducted  between  3  and  4000 
years  ago. 

On  plate  18,  the  proof  that  the  Egyptians  had  occasional  cavalry, 
gs  well  as  charioteers,  is  given  by  the  representation  of  a  man  on 
horseback ;  and  a  body  of  spearmen  are  seen  marching  in  line, 
with  their  commanding  officer  directing  their  regular  military 
step.  The  Egyptian  mfantry  are  armed  with  spears,  swords, 
and  shields,  and  protected  by  close-fitting  helmets.  Occasionally 
cuirassiers  appear  among  the  corps  of  infantry ;  and  the  cuirass^ 
consisting  of  moveable  plates  of  steel,  descending  downwards 
to  the  military  kilt,  almost  always  designates  the  charioteers^ 
who  are  also  always  moustached.  The  body  coat  of  mail  and 
the  striated  apron  sometimes  resemble  the  classic  form  of  Greek 
military  costumes.  Two  men  always  occupy  one  car ;  one  to 
drive  the  horses,  the  other  to  fight.  The  spirit  with  which  the 
long  procession  is  invested  by  the  sculptor,  as  will  be  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  successive  folios  18,  10,  ^1>  and  ^5,  is  worthy  of 
the  examination  of  the  artist.  The  variety  of  action  and  play  of 
jnuscle.  imparted  to  the  beautiful  horses,  the  different  phy- 
siognomies of  the  warriors,  and  the  general  beauty  in  the  dispo- 
sition and  arrangement  of  the  chariots  separately,  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  group,  will,  we  think,  convince  the  most  sceptical  of 
the  fact,  that  from  this  source  the  much-admired  equestrian  pro- 
cessions on  the  Athenian  temples  were  originally  derived. 

Plates  20  and  2^  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  representing  the 
sumpter  mules  of  the  army  carrying  baggage  panniers  for  its 
use,  aiid  the  droves  of  OJ^en  which  accompany  the  expeditioQ« 
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The  armed  men,  on  the  turrets  of  the  walls  of  the  Robourim, 
protect  themselves  from  the  discharge  of  the  enemies'  arrows  by 
larjge  shields  of  leather,  or  some  other  material,  the  top  of  them 
being  fixed  like  a  sail  to  strong  uprights,  and  the  lower,  or  broader, 
end  to  the  ramparts. 

Plates  2^,  £3  and  £4  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  exhibiting  the 
details  of  the  arms,  armour,  discipline^  and  order  of  battle  of  the . 
Robou  or  Robourim.     They  appear  to  have  been  a  powerful 
nation^  and  not  much  behind  the  Egyptians,  either  in  the  number 
of  their  army,  in  its  discipline,  or  in  the  character  of  their  offen- 
sive and  defensive  arms.     There  is  a  difference  in  the  latter,  but 
no  inequality.     Their  army  is  also  divided  into  infantry  and  cha- 
rioteers.     The   charioteers  wear  cuirasses^  and   carry  shields, 
spears,  and  bows;  but  they  are  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
their  shields^  which  are  generally  square,  as  opposed  to  the 
truncated  oval  form  of  the  Egyptian.     They  have  a  broad  brim 
to  them,  and  are  divided  by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  into  a 
number  of  square  plates  of  metal,  which  probably  covered  a 
wooden  frame.     The  helmet  differs  from  the  Egyptian  in  having 
a  tasselled  crest.    The  car  also  differs  in  being  square  and  cum- 
brous^ like  a  waggon.     It  was  also  in  many  instances  covered 
with  the  same  series  of  squares  either  to  ornament  or  to  protect 
the  shields,  and  the  car  held  three  warriors  instead  of  one.     The 
latter  also  are  distinguished  from  the  Egyptians,  who  wear  mou- 
staches, by  a  lock  of  hair  hanging  from  their  temples.     Their 
force  must  have  been  considerable  and  well  matched  in  point  of 
number  with  the  Egyptian.     Thanks  to  some  of  the  inscriptions 
which  the  French  commission  have  preserved,  while  they  have 
superciliously  omitted  others,  we  can  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  the  contending  armies,  of  the  number 
of  the  prisoners  made,  and  of  the  number  of  the  dead.    Over  the 
heads  of  a  single  brigade  of  the  charioteers  of  the  Scheti  and  the 
Robourim  appear  in  one  instance  the  symbols  of  9,000.     Now, 
when  it  is   added  that  their  chariots  are  quadriga,  that  is  to 
say,   are   drawn   by  four   horses  abreast,   which  is  sometimes 
the  case  with    the    Egyptian,  but  not  always,  not  fewer  than 
36,000   horses   and   27,000   warriors  must  have  been   in   this 
brigade  alone.     A  similar  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  force 
of  Sie  Egyptian  army.     Over  the  heads  of  one  column  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry  appear  the  words — "  9,000  men  bearing  spears  and 
shields,  under  the  command  of  his  majesty  himself,  who  overthew  the 
bad  race  J' 

The  £4th  and  25th  plates  represent  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the 
Scheti  and  Robourim,  and  their  pursuit  by  the  Egyptians  across  the 
river  to  the  town.  The  sculptor  on  this  occasion  has  exhausted  all 
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his  ipgeuuity^  and  striven  to  equal  in  graphic  power  tfae  flights  of 
pontic  invagination,  while  portraying  the  ront  of  one  party  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  other,  Sesostris,  in  the  centre  of  the  battle,  is  made 
tb«  hero  and  central  object  of  attraction  of  the  labours  and 
glories  of  the  day.  All  the  turmoil  and  terrors  and  bodily  suf*. 
faring  of  a  6eld  of  battle  are  depicted  to  the  life.  It  is  Gray's 
poetical  picture  embodied  in  sculptural  narrative, 

<^  Where  his  glowing  eye-balls  turn. 

Thousand  weapons  round  him  bum : 
.  Where  he  points  bis  puq>le  spear, 

Hasty«  hasty  rout  is  there  i 

Marking  with  indignant  eye 

Fear  to  stop  and  shame  to  fly  : 

Here  confusion^  terror's  child. 

Conflict  fierce  and  ruin  wild. 

Agony  that  pants  for  breath, 

Despair  and  honourable  death/* 
There  are  some  prominent  incidents  represented  in  the  con- 
cluding scene  of  these  battle-pieces,  which  deserve  to  be  distin- 
guished and  selected  from  tlie  confused  mass  of  objects  that 
produce  the  aggregate  result  of  order  amidst  disorder  intended 
by  the  sculptor.  The  general  resemblance  borne  by  the  re- 
presentation to  Homer's  description  of  fields  of  battle  in  the  Iliad 
is  remarkable.  Warriors  are  seen  dashed  headlong  from  the  cars 
by  the  stroke  of  the  javelin  or  the  arrow ; — terrified  or  wounded 
horses,  rearing  and  plunging  amidst  the  contest; — cars,  devoid  of 
their  riders  or  overthrown,  whirled  from  the  scene  of  action  by 
the  frightened  and  astonished  animals,  and  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  Egyptian  hero,  like  those  of  Achilles,  dashing  over  heaps  of 
dying  and  dead.  In  some  cases  the  contending  warriors,  descend- 
ing from  their  cars,  appear  to  parley,  like  Diomed  and  Glaucus, 
amidst  the  pauses  of  the  battle.  In  one  case  two  young  warriors 
belonging  to  the  combined  army  of  the  Scheti  and  the  Robourim 
are  carryi??ig  ofl^  their  dead  companion,  who  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  their  chariot,  and  they  are  pursued  by  an  Egyptian 
warrior,  who  threatens  them  with  his  lance  and  taunts  them  with 
his  words,  while  they,  looking  back  towards  him,  await  his  attackj^ 
the  one  with  contemptuous,  the  other  with  smiling,  tranquillity. 
We  can  hardly  help  fancying  that  we  hear  the  beautiful  apostro- 
phe of  Virgil's  youthful  hero,  Euryalus — 

*^  In  me  convertite  ferrum> 
Me,  me^  ads um  qui  feci." 

The  shock  of  the  hostile  cars  of  the  Egyptian  and  Scythian 
squadrons,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  tne  contrasted  cba-* 
racteristics  we  have  detailed,  as  ej^hihited  in  plates  23  and  24, 
and  the  tumultuous  effect  of  the  collision,  are  spiritedly  expressed 
by  the  sculptor : 
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'*  Armd  on  armotir  clAsUng  bray 
Horrible  discord;  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  ebariots  rage." 

The  discipline  of  the  Egyptian  army^  and  its  militaiy  organiza* 
tion,  are  most  obvious.  The  cavalry  advance  in  double  columns^ 
that  is,  eight  horses  abreast,  when  the  chariots  are  quadrigae, — 
four,  when  biga.  The  infantry  generally  advance  in  line,  each  ior 
dividual  of  the  rank  moving  with  regulated  step,  and  a  centurion 
or  captain  heading  every  rank,  directing  their  movements  with  a 
long  truncfaeoin  or  staff.  Homer's  description  of  the  military  or- 
ganization of  the  Greeks,  as  contrasted  with  the  clamorous  and 
tumultuous  attack  of  the  more  barbarous  Asiatics,  will  probably 
occur  to  the  classical  reader  while  surveying  these  curious  revived 
proofs  of  ancient  strategics. 

"  Silent  they  move,  a  well-appointed  throng. 
Chief  urges  chief,  and  man  drives  man  along." 

TTie  archers  discharge  their  arrows,  like  modem  musketeers,  in 
regular  platoon.  Slow  and  double  quick  time  characterize,  as  in 
modem  times,  the  various  orders  of  march.  In  one  of  the  last 
plates,  after  the  battle  has  been  won,  and  when  the  assailants  of 
all  arms  are  advancing  rapidly  to  turn  the  right  and  left  flank  of 
the  enemy  as  they  fly  for  protection  to  their  fortified  towns,  the 
spearmen  are  seen  advancing  in  unbroken  ranks,  but  with  a 
runnmjg  step— their  lances  bemg  ported  at  a  regular  angle,  as  If 
prescribed  by  some  military  manual.  The  fortified  town  being 
built  upon  an  elevation,  the  artist  has  admirably  expressed  the 
inclined  stooping  position  of  the  infantry,  heavily  burdened  with 
their  loaded  quiyers  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  labouring  muscu- 
lar action  produced  on  the  chariot  horses,  as  the  whole  body  of 
assailants  make  a  combined  rush  forward  to  storm  the  heights. 
Every  battlement  and  tower  of  the  hostile  city  is  thronged  with 
armed  men  awaiting  the  attack,  and  here,  as  we  have  before  said, 
ends  the  series  of  illustrations  at  present  published.  If  the 
French  Commission  had  had  the  good  sense  to  give  the  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions  which  accompany  the  last  two  illustrations, 
instead  of  the  vacant  columns  which  they  have  chosen  to  do,  we 
should  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  better  and  clearer  idea  of 
the  various  fortunes  of  this  fiercely  contested  battle-field  and  of 
its  results. 

One  inscription,  which  terminates  the  scene,  however,  they 
have  given,  and  this  enables  us  to  add  one  elucidating  com-* 
nientary  before  we  conclude.  The  subject  of  that  inscription 
is  what  may  be  called  a  terminating  episode  in  the  battle  on  the 
plain.  The  defeated  chief  of  the  Robourim  is  represented  barely 
escaping  from  the  slaughter  of  the  day  in  his  chariot,  in  which 
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both  his  charioteer  and  his  associate  warrior  are  depicted  as 
slain  during  his  flight.  He  escapes  on  foot  to  the  draw-bridge 
which  crosses  the  river  to  the  gate  of  the  town,  whence  the  go- 
vernor or  one  of  the  chiefs  comes  forth,  to  receive  him  in  his  flight, 
Or  to  condole  with  him  on  his  disaster.  The  latter  is  depicted 
offering  to  his  humiliated  monarch  a  peculiar  form  of  reverential 
accolade  or  embrace,  one  hand  being  placed  on  the  head,  and  the 
other  on  the  heart.  Beneath  both  the  word  Robourim  is  clearly 
written.  Above  is  an  inscription,  which  is  meant  to  indicate  the 
address  of  the  defeated  chief,  whether  to  his  vassal  or  his  warlike 
associate,  and  which  is  somewhat  to  this  effect :  ^'  Give  me 
refuge,  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the  just  King.*' 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  illustrations  of  the  first  two 
livraisons  of  Champollion's  work.     Whatever  interest  may  be 
found  to  attach  to  the  sculptured  battle-pieces  which  they  preserve, 
they  are,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  far  inferior  in  interest  and 
in  the  historical  information  they  convey  to  those  which  remain 
extant  on  the  walls  of  the  various  palaces  and  temples  of  Thebes 
and  Nubia.     These  illustrations  contain  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  great  campaign  of  Sesostris,  only  equalled  in  ambitious 
design  by  the  march  of  Napoleon  to  Moscow,  and  in  which  he  evi- 
dently aimed  at  the  conquest  of  the  whole  then  known  world.  But 
the  wars  of  Amenoph  the  First  against  the  shepherds,  of  Mosris^ 
of  Memnon,   Petamon,   Rameses  Me-Ammon,   and    Shishak^ 
though  not  embracing  so  wide  an  extent  of  conquest,  are  not 
deficient  in  interest,  and  descriptions  of  them  equally  extant  M'ilK 
those  of  Sesostris,  on  various  monuments  at  Thebes  and^ubia^i 
remain  to  be  produced.     We  need  not  in  conclusion  say  more 
than  that  we  await  their  production  with  considerable  anxiety 
and  interest.     In  conjunction  with  the  civil,  doniestic,  and  com- 
mercial details,  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  former  article^  as 
supplying  materials  for  a  history  of  Egypt  and  its  contemporary 
nations,  during  the  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  of  the 
18th  dynasty  of  kings,  these  military  details  will  fill  up  a  vast 
chasm  inhuman  knowledge,  and  supply  an  authentic  history  of  the 
human  race  during  the  most  critical  and  influential  periods  of  its 
existence, — periods  as  well  corroborated  by  demonstrable  chrono- 
logical dates  as  any  later  period  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  world^ 
It  will  complete,  such  is  our  expectation,  the  chronological  chaini 
of  historical  events — comprehending  with  adequate  accuracy  a 
period  extending  from  1322  B.  C.  to  the  date  of  the  1st  Olym- 
piad, 779  B.  C,  with  which,  and  not  before,  authentic  history  could 
not  be  permitted  to  commence,  previously  to  the  extraordinary 
discovery  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  to  which  we  have  beeu 
referring  in  terms  of  high  but  deserved  appreciation. 
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Akt.  VI. — Tragedie  cfe  Giovanni  Battista  Niccolini^FlpreiUino.' 
(Tragedies  by  G.  B.  Niccolini^  a  Florentine.)  2  vols,  8vo* 
Capolago.     1835. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  existence  of  this  Review,  we  took 
occasion  to  introduce  the  living  Florentine  tragic  poet  to  our 
readers  ;♦  and  in  so  doing  expressed  a  strong  persuasion  that  he 
was  capable  of  far  better  things  than  his  Antonio  Foscarini,*  the 
tragedy  then  under  our  consideration.  That  we  did  not  judge 
him  erroneously  the  volumes  before  us  prove;  and,  although  we 
still  see  room  for  great  improvement,  and,  as  we  think,  powers  ade- 
quate thereto,  Niccolini  has  already  so  far  justified  our  favourable 
opinion  as  to  entitle  himself  to  more  circumstantial  notice,  to  more 
elaborate  criticism,  than  we  then  bestowed  upon  him.  Tbis  he 
might  indeed  claim  at  our  hands,  had  he  since  produced  nothing 
but  his  Nabucco,  an  extraordinary  play,  in  which  he  has  drama- 
tized the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  displays  far  more  force  and  origi- 
nalitv  than  in  any  of  his  other  tragedies,  though  we  by  no  means 
consider  it  as  the  sole,  or  as  likely  to  remain  even  the  chief,  foun^* 
dation  of  his  fame.  But,  before  we  dissect  or  discuss  that  or  any 
of  his  new  productions,  we  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  poet  him- 
self, whom  we  formerly  scarcely  deemed  worthy  of  so  much  atten- 
tion, of  his  general  character  as  a  dramatist,  and  of  the  causes  to 
which  we  ascribe  most  of  his  faults. 

Niccolini  is  a  noble  Florentine,^  and  hereditarily  a  poet,  de- 
scending, by  his  mother,  from  the  greatest  Italian  lyrist  of  the 
17th  century,  the  justly  celebrated  Filicaja,  who  might  alone  re- 
deem the  Seicentisti  from  reprobation.  He  was  esteemed  by  his ' 
admirers,  the  classicists,  the  chief  rival  of  Manzoni,  as  long  as 
that  highly  gifted  writer  continued  to  cultivate  the  sisters  of  Cas- 
taly,  by  whom  he  was  so  profusely  favoured;  and  since  the  author 
of  the  Conte  di  Carmagnola,  Adelchij  and  /  Promessi  Sposi, ' 
has,  in  excess  of  devotional  zeal,  abandoned  the  fair  fields  of  ima- 
ginative poetry,  Niccolini  is  in  Italy,  we  believe,  unanimously 
acknowledged  as  his  only  successor.  An  Italian  poet  thus  valued 
by  the  Italian  literati  is  neither  to  be  lauded  nor  censured  by 
foreign  critics,  without  good  and  sufiicient  reasons  alleged;  and  to 
do  this  satisfactorily  we  must  take  a  rapid  and  general  survey  of 
Italian  Tragedy. 

The  drama  seems  to  have  arisen  in  Italy  upon  the  revival  of 
classical  literature,  for  though  there  were  Italian  mysteries,  they 


♦  See  Foreign  Qonrterly  Review,  Vol.  II.  page  368. 

t  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  worth  mentioning  that  the  name  of  Niccolini  is  one  of, 
the  historical  names  of  Florence,  and  that  Filicaja  was  employed  by  the  grand  duke  in 
the  government  of  the  country.    The  honours  with  which  he  was  loaded  by  almost  all 
the  then  living  sovereigns  of  Europe,  including  the  eccentric  Christina  of  Sweden,  were . 
of  course  paid  as  a  tribute  to  bis  poetical  not  to  his  political  fame. 
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were  tew,  we  lielieve^  and  never  very  popular ;  the  dranni  was  con-^ 
sequentljr  modeHed  upon  clafsie  originals,  without  assuming  a  na- 
tional form,  except  in  comedj,  when  the  Commedie  ddt 
Arttf^  appeared^  This  classic  influence  was  of  course  most  ap^ 
parent  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  dramatists,  but  it  continued 
through  the  last  century,  although  gradually  modified  by  the  softer 
Ausonian  nature,  and  may  be  traced  even  in  the  operas  of  M  etastasio. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  18tb  century,  indeed,  Alfieri  formed  a  new 
and  severer  school  of  tragedy^^excluding  those  superfetations,  the 
amours  obliges  of  the  French  classics,  Comeille  and  Racine,  and  of 
the  mellifluous  Metastasio;  but  he  thus  in  fact  rendered  Italian 
tragedy  more  truly  classical,  whether  he  tookhis  subject  from  Greek 
mvthology,  from  history,  ancient  or  modern,  or  even  from  the  Bible. 
Amen  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  exaggerated  the  severe  simpli- 
city of  GreeK  tragedy  with  respect  to  plot  and  dramatis  persomBf 
while  he  rejected  the  pomp  of  poetry  which,  in  the  classic  drama, 
supplied  the  place  of  complex  incident  and  thrilling  interest ;  and  the 
result  is,  if  we  may  hazard  the  confession,  a  sense  of  barren  cold- 
ness, that  lenders  tlie  perusal  of  his  tragedies,in  spite  of  the  powerful 
genius  they  display,  a  somewhat  heavy  task.  But  the  striking 
contrast  presented  by  the  vigour  of  Alfieri  with  the  tameness,  or 
the  tame  sweetness,  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  awoke 
vehement  admiration,  and  has  established  him  as  the  niodel  of 
most  subsequent  tragedians,  and  especially  of  such  as,  like  himself, 
are  ardent  lovers  of  liberty. 

In  this  state  Niccolini  fouiKi  the  tragic  theatre  of  bis  country, 
when,  deeply  imbued  with  classic  lore,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
worship  of  Melpomene*  Could  be  draw  his  cU-amatic  ideas  from 
other  than  classic  sources  ?  Could  he  seek  other  modification  or 
adaptation  of  those  classic  ideas  to  modern  notions,  than  those 
offered  by  Alfieri  i  Even  the  political  circumstances  of  his  times 
were  calculated  to  confirm  this  classic  tendency  of  his  mind,  inas* 
much  as  he  glowed,  through  the  inconsiderate  impetuosity  of  ado- 
lescence, half-ripening  to  the  fervid  passions  of  early  manhood, 
amidst  the  wildest  modern  hallucinations  of  pseudo-Roman  liberty, 
and  of  Roman  military  glory ;  being  favoured  and  promoted,  during 
tfiis  last  most  misleadable,  if  not  most  leadable,  age,  by  Maria 
Louisa,  temporary  Queen  of  Etruria,  and  her  successor  the  Prin- 
cess Elise,  both  dependents  and  creations;  the  last  the  sister,  of  the 
anti-romantic  Napoleon*  Let  us  then,  in  considering  the  works 
of  our  poet,  thei^  merits,  and  their  failures,  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  various  but  concurrent  influences  nnder  which  they  have 
been  produced. 

In  theyear  1810,  Niccolini,  then  24  years  of  age,  brought  forth 
]m  first  Tn^edy.    It  was  Greek  tbronghout — the  title,  Polissemt 

•  See  For.  Qa.  Rev,  Vol,  II,  page  6t« 
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the  Italian  fdrmof  Pblyxena;  the  subject,  tbe  sacrifice  of  the  royal 
Trojan  virgin  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  The  character  of  the  pefr 
sooageii^  and  the  conduct  of  the  play,  are  sulBSciently  Hellenic  to 
impress  us  with  respect  for  the  writer's  knowledge  of,  and  love  for. 
Homer,  iEschylus,  and  Co.;  the  only  deviation  from  the  sternest 
classicism  is  Polyxen^'s  ininncible,  involuntary,  and  thoroughly 
concealed  and  controlled,  though  not  conquered,  love  for  Pyrrnus; 
and  even  this  modem  tentimentalism  is  so  happily  managed  as  at 
once  to  aid  the  catastrophe  and  intere^  re^l^s  and  audiences, 
accuaton^d  to  the  strong  stimulants  of  our. own  times,  without 
offending  the  Hellenic  sense  of  the  i^verest  classicist  Niccolini'a 
purity  of  language,  sweetness  and  richness  of  poetry,  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  have  been  so  abundantly  eulogised  by  all  critics, 
Italian,  French,  and  German,  that  upon  these  we  dwell  not;  oc- 
cupying ourselves  chiefly  with  what  we  deem  higher  points,  to  wit, 
the  structure  and  conduct  of  his  pieces,  and  the  development  of 
character.  Three  more  Greek  tragedies  were  probably  the  fruit 
of  the  enthusiasm  that  greeted  PoHsBena;  and  then  our  poet, 
after  having,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  English  lady,  Italianised  -ra* 
therthan  translated  Douglas,  locating  the  Scotch  hero  in  Sicily,, 
betook  himself,  touched  perhaps  by  the  spirit  of .  nationality- 
springing  up  around  him,  to  the  annals  of  his  own  country  in. 
search  of  materiab  for  tragedy. 

But  before  we  examine  his  historic  tragedies  let  us  recollect  that 
Niccolini  vras  now,  and  had  for  some  time  been,  acknowledged  by 
the  classicists  as  their  head,  as  the  great,  the  successful  rival  of 
the  romantic  Manzoni,  and  must  necessarily  have  been  chary  of 
risking  the  loss  of  so  ■  exalted  a  station  in  the  literary  worlds  If 
he  felt  the  superior  interest  possessed  by  national  subjects,  the 
richer  field  offered  by  national  characters  to  his  powers  of  embo-> 
dying  individuality,  be  would  seek  to  coml»ne  these  advantages; 
with  his  classic  fame,  by  treating  modem  history,  in  the  Continental 
language  of  the  day  romantic^  subjects,  chnsicaUy»  B^rii^ 
these  circumstances  in  mind,  turn  we  to  die  Historic  Tragedies 
before  us. 

Niccolini's  first  trouvaille  in  Italian  history  was  the  fate  of  An^ 
tonio  FoscarinL  For  an  account  and  criticism  of  his  tragedy, 
upon  this  subject,  we  refer  to  our  former  number  already  quoted,- 
but  must  add  one  observation,  appropriate  to  the  view  we  are  now 
Uking.  It  is  that  this  trowmiUe  was  one  of  peculiar  felicity,  real 
treasnjre-trove  to  a  classicist,  since  most  of  the  great  incickiats  of 
the  story  can  be  represented  in  die  play  with  due  subservicNtce  to 
umty  of  time,  and  no  other  sacrifice  or  strain  of  probability,, 
than  supposing  the  trial  and  execution  of  Antomo  Fosearini  ta 
have  taken  place,  without  a  moment's  delay,  in  the  night  that 
succeeded  the  evening  of  his  offence  and  capt^iT^;  tb^t  being  thd 
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erening  of  the  day  in  which  the  law,  constituting  the  entrance 
into  a  foreign  envoy's  garden  a  crime,  was  passed. 

Antonio  Foscarini  has  had  two  younger  brothers,  tragedies 
founded  upon  Italian  history.  One  of  these,  Giovanni  di  Pro- 
cida,  attempts  a  mighty  subject,  were  it  so  treated  as  to  display 
the  growth  and  working  of  human  passion ;  the  other,  Lodovico 
Sforza,  is,  to  our  mind,  essentially  undramatic.  A  few  words 
will  suffice  for  all  we  have  to  say  of  the  latter ;  of  the  former^  we 
shall  speak  considerably  more  at  length,  esteeming  it  our  Author's 
best  historic  tragedy,  and,  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  a  striking 
instance  of  the  defects  of  his  system. 

The  subject  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  though  sad,  perhaps  even 
tragic  enough,  if  we  may  use  the  epithet  in  a  sense  so  qualified  as 
to  render  it  compatible  with  what  is  to  follow,  appears  to  us,  as 
before  said,  decidedly  and  essentially  undramatic.  It  is,  and  can 
be  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  feeble  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  and 
the  usurpation  of  his  able,  unprincipled  uncle,  Lodovico  il  Moro 
(the  Moor) ;  an  event  of  immense  Italian  importance  and  dignity, 
it  is  true,  since  it  may  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  wars  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  in  and  for  Italy;  but  utterly  barren  of 
vicissitudes.  The  opening  scene  shows  us  the  poor  youth  sufiering 
under  the  action  of  a  slow  poison ;  and  his  fate  is  so  manifestly 
inevitable  that  we  can  hardly  take  any  interest  in  the  exertions  of 
his  heroic  and  highly  talented  consort,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  in  his 
behalf.  Neither  is  the  catastrophe  at  all  caused,  or  scarcely  even 
precipitated,  by  the  vacillations  and  credulity  of  the  would-be 
chivalrous  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  whose  character  is  however 
admirably  drawn,  or,  shall  we  say?  touched. 

The  Sicilian  Vespers  is  a  subject  of  a  very  difierent  kind,  yet, 
perhaps,  equally  unfit  for  the  drama,  if  the  drama  be  doomed  to 
struggle  helplessly  within  the  trammels  of  the  Unities.  An  his- 
torical play,  in  the  Shakspearian  acceptation  of  the  term,  assuredly 
might  be  constructed  upon  it;  and,  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  or 
even  in  those  of  Kit  Marlowe,  what  a  powerfully  interesting  play  it 
would  have  been !'"'  We  should  there  have  seen  the  tame  submis* 
sion  of  the  conquered  Sicilians,  provoked  by  the  lawless  violence, 
the  outrages  upon  female  honour,  the  generally  insulting  and  ca« 
pricious  tyranny,  of  their  French  masters,  into  a  sullen  dissatisfac- 
tion or  a  passionate  indignation,  ofiering  fair  materials  to  be  worked 
upon  by  Procida ;  we  should  have  seen  in  the  hero  himself  the 
gradual  ripening  of  resentment  for  private  injuries,  patriotically 
sympathizing  with  public  injuries,  into  the  calm,  steady,  but  irre- 
sistible determination  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  to  break 

♦  We  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  Joanna  Baillie  grapple  with  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
did  we  think  that  her  feminine  heart  could  work  itself  into  sympathj^  with  the  perpe- 
trator of  such  a  masiacre.   . 
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the  oppressors' yoke,  and  to  restore  national  independence;  and 
we  might  thus  have  been  wrought  into  such  sympathy  with  the 
vindictive  passions  of  Procida  and  his  countrymen,  as  even  to  bear 
the  consummation  of  that  most  awful  of  all  acts  of  popular  retri- 
butive justice,  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  in  which  every  Frenchman 
upon  the  island,  detected  by  his  false  enunciation  of  the  two  words, 
ced  and  ciceri,  was  mercilessly  slaughtered. 

But  what  of  all  this  can  we  have  in  a  tragedy  cramped  within 
the  limits  of  the  Unity  of  time  ?  The  mere  catastrophe  which, 
thus  unprepared,  revolts  us.  The  maturity  and  horrible  result  of 
a  conspiracy,  the  grounds  of  which  we  learn  only  from  hearsay,  as 
crimes  long  since  committed,  and  therefore  awakening  no  lively 
emotion ;  and  though  Niccolini  has  thoroughly,  if  not  altogether 
happily,  identified  the  private  with  the  great  public  interests,  the 
sorrows  of  his  hero  and  heroine  springing  from  the  outrages  and 
oppressions  that  have  produced  the  conspiracy,  yet  those  sorrows 
are  not  its  motive  cause;  and  we  hear  so  much  ofthe  remorse  of  the 
perpetrator  of  the  main  outrage,  that  we  feel  nearly  as  much  pity 
for  the  penitent  criminal  as  for  the  vindictive  sufferer  by  his  crimes. 
A  brief  abstract  of  the  story  will  illustrate  our  views. 

The  wife  of  Giovanni  di  Procida,  after  presenting  him  with  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  has  been  forcibly  torn  from  her  home  by 
Eriberto,  gallici  Heribert,  an  historical  character,  known  as  a  fa- 
vourite of  Charles  of  Anjou,andas  the  most  arrogant  and  licentious 
among  the  French  oppressors  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  To  him  the 
victim  of  his  violence  has  borne  a  son,  Tancredi;  and,  subsequently 
escaping  from  his  power,  she  has  returned  to  die  at  her  husband's 
feet,  with  the  disgraceful  secret,  that  a  child  of  her  compelled  shame 
exists,  trembling  upon  her  lips,  intimated  but  tiot  revealed.  Her 
eldest  born,  Procida's  son,  has  fallen  by  Eriberto's  sword,  in  an 
impotent  juvenile  attempt  to  avenge  his  mother;  and  Procida, 
vowing  retribution  upon  the  whole  nation  to  whidi  the  destroyer 
of  his  wife  and  son  belongs,  has  left  Sicily  to  excite  Rome,  Con* 
stantinople,  and  Aragon,  against  the  tyrants  of  his  native  land. 
To  insure  his  safety,  he  has  spread  a  report  of  his  death ;  and  his 
daughter,  Imelda,  believes  herself  an  orphan,  independent  as  help- 
less. She  is  wholly  ignorant  of  her  mother's  story ;  and,  having  been 
protected  from  brutal  outrage  by  Tancredi,  has  repaid  his  service 
by  falling  in  love  with  the  unknown  stranger,  who  is  un£(cquainled 
with  his  own  origin,  and  whom  she,  from  his  speaking  good  Ita- 
lian, supposes  to  be  a  countryman.  At  the  opening  of  the  tra- 
gedy they  have  already  been  so  long  privately  married  that  Imelda 
is  a  mother;  and  Tancredi,  having  recently  discovered  that  he  is 
Eriberto's  son,  has  filially  written  to  ask  his  father's  consent  to  that 
"  foregone  conclusion,"  his  union  with  Imelda. 

This  private  jplot^  all  of  which,  save  Tancredi*s  share^i^ls  bisto« 
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ricftl/  mmj  "be  contklered  ts  a  fair  embodyiog  of  the  general  mi86- 
ries  caused  bj  French  insolence  and  liceotiousiiess;  but  we  mtiat 
observe  upon  the  addition  to  histor}^,  so  revolting  to  English  feel- 
ing9f  the  unconscious  guilt  of  the  wedded  brother  and  sister,  that 
Jf  it  were  needed  to  enhance  the  evils  inflicted  by  the  conquerors 
,upon  the  conquered^  we  have  to  regret  its  chronological  improba^ 
bility»  to  say  the  least..  Scarcely  sixteen  years  intervened  between 
^e  invasion  of  the  Sicilies  by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  Sicilian 
Vespers ;  so  that  Tancredi  could  not  well  have  completed  the 
age  of  fourteen  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  rescued  and  capti- 
vated Iinelda« 

But  to  proceed— all  this  being  preliminary  matter^the  tra- 
||edy  itself  consists  of  the  unexpected  return  of  Procida,  his 
interview  with  his  fellow  conspirators^  their  capture  of  Tan- 
credit  Imelda's  grief,  terror,  and  confession  of  her  marriage,  die 
interceptioa  of  Eriberto's  answer  to  his  son's  request,  in  which  he 
tells  him  that  his  intended  bride  is  his  half-sister,  Imelda's  conse- 
quent determination  to  take  the  veil,  her  seizure  by  the  French  i^ 
.she  is  embarking  for  a  Tuscan  convent,  the  death  of  Tancredi^ 
and  a  fainting  fit  of  the  widow-sister,  blending  with,  though  by  no 
:means  causing^  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection. 

Having,  thus  shown  the  defects  inherent  in  the  scheme  of  the 
tragedy,  consequent  upon  the  confining  such  a  subject  within 
.  the  limits  of  the  Unities,  we  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  task  of  ex- 
hibiting Niccolini's  merits  in  execution.  The  following  extract 
from  the  first  scene  between  Procida  and  one  of  his  confederates, 
is  to  us  peculiarly  pleasing  by  the  delineation  and  management  of 
the  hero's  character. 
'*  Gualtiero,  mieping*    Procida ! 

Procida.  Friend! 

GvaL                                                   At  length  again  ^mbraocd! 
Pro*  Upon  thy  bosom  let  me  place  my  band — 
Now  hear.     The  vengeance-consecrated  day 
Is  this.    Thy  heart  beats  calmly.     Bold  in  arms 
I  knew  thee  j  of  a  valiancy  more  rare 
This  is  the  test — approved  conspirator. 
But  speak  of  Naples,  whence  thou  com'st^  the  lot  > 
Gual,  Dishonour. 
Pro.                    And  the  wish? 
GmL                                         Revenge. 
Pro.                                                          And  Charles? 
OuaL  As  snbjccts,  he  oppresses,  and,  as  strangersi   . 
Disdcdns  the  men  of  Naples.     Towards  the  rich 
Rapacious^  he  is  cruel  towards  the  poor  j 
He  lurks  an  unseen  tvrant  in  his  palace. 
Or  thence,  as  savage  beast  from  den,  prowls  forth.     " 
-  Pro.,  Saw*st»thbu  the  fierce  usurper  near } 
'        Gua.  ■  '       '        '  -       Sofiiar - 
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On  battle-day  mig^t  I  but  find  bim  ^    LiMie 
The  lurid,  sidelong^  flashing  of  bis  eyes 
Athwart  his  sullen  brow  should  then  avail  him  I  ^ 

He,  truculent  of  aspect^  ne'er  inspired 
.  The  awful  majesty  of  terror  felt 
In  presence  of  the  forest's  monarch ;  iio» 
But  the  cold  shuddering  with  which  the  serpent^ 
Forth  from  some  Temple's  hallowed  gloom,  unlooked  for, 
Gliding  upon  the  day-light,  drills  the  blood  ! 

Pro.  The  day  has  dawned  when  I  may  trample  on  him — 
May  stand  tremendous  executioner 
Of  Heaven's  high  judgment  on  his  bead, — ^The  Nobles, 
May  we  hope  aid  from  them  ? 

Oital,  Habituate 

To  slavery,  once  so  bitter,  they  are  now 
Unmoved  by  generous  grie£i ;  he  weeps,  a  coward. 

Of  yore  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  rebeL 

•  »  •  « 

Pro.  Awakened  with  the  stroke  of  hostile  swords 
Is  virtue  in  the  bosom  of  th'  oppressed, 
As  from  the  gelid  stone  the  fire-spark  breaks. 
#      .  #    .    ♦        #        m        # 

GuaL  Disclose  thy  plots. 

Pro.  Plots  ^  None  have  I.    A  nation 

Conspires  not.    All,  without  a  previous  word. 
All  understand  each  other. 

We  need  a  powerful  monarch ;  be  the  sword 
That  monarch's  sceptre,  and  the  helm  his  crown. 
Let  him  our  clashing  wills  reduce  to  concord. 
The  bleeding  wounds  of  servile  Italy 
Heal,  and  anew  create  her.     So  that  slie. 
Erst  mistress  of  the  world,  no  longer  prove 
The^^eneral  &rall^  the  prey  and  sepulchre 
Of  every  foreign  race." 

Gualtiero  now  goes  forth  to  announce  to  his  confederates  the 
existence,  arrival,  and  plans  of  Procida*  He  returns  to  Procida 
in  the  third  act,  and  his  tidings  are  thus  hailed : 

"  Pro.  Oh  miracle  of  hatred  !     Faithfully 
A  nation  keeps  the  mighty  secret ;  all 
Favours  the  vengeance  that,  to  make  it  sure, 
1  have  thus  long  delayed. 

Gual.       '  The  sons  of  France 

Forget/  despise,  enj^'     ^^^^  warrior  boasts 
The  glories  in  Byzantium  that  await  him ; 
Derides  the  tears  of  women  whbm,  seduced. 
He  now  deserts,  and,  in  his  vice  audacious, 
Reveals  the  injuries  of  the  nuptial  bed. 

Pro.  That  execrated  race  desires  alike 
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Warfare  and  lawless  love,— wfcate'er  can  promise 
Pleasure  and  danger. 

#         «         #         *         #         * 

GuaL  I  may  not,  Procida,  disguise  my  thought ; 

Much  as  in  peace  I  loathe  the  French,  do  I 

Upon  the  hattle-field  admire  them.     Would 

Our  Italy  had  warriors  their  compeers  ! 

Pro,  Disdain  her  not,  hut  pity ;  and  whoe'er 

Shall  further  wrong  the  flouted  thrall,  chastise !" 

We  selected  the  following  speech  of  Imelda*s  as  a  specimen 
of  Niccolini's  pathos;  then  rejected  it  on  account  of  the  similarity 
of  situation  with  that  of  a  scene  in  Nabucco,  from  which  we 
propose  to  make  an  extract ;  and  have  finally  resolved  for  that 
very  reason  to  insert  it.  It  would  be  doing  Niccolini  injustice  to 
omit  this  burst  of  pure  and  passionate  feeling  of  Inaelda,  who  is 
a  very  different  character  from  Amiti.  The  Sicilian  wife  and 
daughter  as  yet  knows  nothing  of  the  peculiar  horror  of  her  mar- 
riage, but  has  just  been  told  by  her  father  that  her  hand  is  to  be 
the  reward  of  him  who  slays  Eriberto. 

^'Imel.  What  have  I  heard !  I,  daughter,  mother,  wife. 

Falter  and  tremble,  and  in  mine  each  thought 

Danger  and  sin  behold.    Vainly  I  now 

In  my  bewildered  reason  counsel  seek. 

Each  path  is  closed ;  my  husband  and  my  father 

Will  even  at  the  altar  meet  in  blood. 

Betwixt  their  weapons  I  shall  stand — in  vain  !    . 

Immense,  fierce,  just,  my  father's  hatred  is ; 

Yet  am  I  Tancreas  wife,  and  must  reveal  it 

When  bid  to  wed  another.    With  my  babe 

Let  me  seek  pardon  at  my  father's  feet 

What  would*st  thou,  wretched  mother  ? — Of  his  foe 

Is*t  not  the  grandchild  ? — Anger,  not  affection 

His  infant  features  might  awaken.  *  *  *  . 

And  in  the  terrible  Impending  fight 

Where  is  Imelda's  place }     Alas  !  Nor  country 

Nor  lawful  vows  has  she.     A  guilty  prayer 

With  trembling  lips  to  Heaven  up-offering. 

Abhorred,  distrusted,  and  forlorn,  must  she 

Remain.     An  impious  sister,*  in  French  hearts,  ' 

As  in  Sicilian,  e'en  midst  strife  and  death. 

Must  she  awaken  a  concordant  shudder." 

We  could  gladly  go  on  adding  extract  to  extract  from  this  tra- 
gedy,  which,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  pleases  us  much.  But  we 
must  recollect  that  we  have  still  matter  before  us  of  more  peculiar,  if 
not  of  greater,  interest  in  Nabticco,  and  content  ourselves  with  one 

*  All  she  knows  of  the  family  history  is  that  Tancredi's  father,  Eiibertp,  sletr  her 
brother,  beside  whose  tomb  the  sc«ne  of  the  ^rst  four  ^cts  h  iaid» 
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more,  which  shall  be .  from  the  clo^ii^g  sc^ne,  in  illustration  of 
Niccolini's  faults  as  well  as  of  his  merits. 

The  scene  is  now  changed  to  an  open  space,*^  adorned  with 
myrtles  and  orange  trees^  betweclh  the  city  walls  and  an  extra- 
mural churchy  where  the  insurrection  actually  did  begin.  This 
space  is  thronged  with  people^  awaiting  some  festal  church-cere- 
mony ;  amongst  them  are  several  of  the  conspirators^  sometimes 
stimulating  the  crowd  to  rage,  sometimes  discussing  their  plans 
with  each  other.  Suddenly  another  conspirator,  Alimo,  rushes 
in,  when  he  is  addressed  by  one  of  his  party. 

*'  Palmieri,  Say  what  has  chanced  ? 
Alimo,  ■  Tumults  and  blood  I 

Pal.  Then  haste  we— <* 

^/.  Forbear !  Ubaldo,  who  from  Pisa  brought 

Those  hidden  weapons  that  shall  give  us  freedom. 

Thought  hence  to  sail  3  with  him  a  woman  went 

Veiled  with  unwonted  care,  her  face  unseen. 

The  Franks  prohibited  their  embarkation. 

V  ♦  ♦ 

In  vain  Ubaldo  strives.  In  vain  the  few. 

There  present,  aid  him  j  all  are  by  French  numbers 

Oppressed  j  Ubaldo  falls ;  bis  sailors  fly. 

Bearing  away  th*  unknown.     But  in  swift  barks 

The  French  pursue,  and  must  o'ertake  them,'* 

The  French  commander, .  Drovetto,  now  crosses  the  stage* 
speaking  contemptuously  of  the  Sicilians;  but  at  length  yields  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  more  cautious  Sigier,  whom  he  allows  to 
search  Procida's  castle.  When  they  are  gone,  the  Sicilian  poets 
proceed,  by  the  desire  of  the  conspirators,  to  stimulate  the  people 
m  songs,  which  the  French  soldiery  are  supposed  not  to  under- 
stand ;  Palmieri  assists  their  efforts  by  apposite  apologues  \  (ind  at 
length  some  of  the  populace  exclaim, 
'*  Were  Procida  alive 

Others,  Procida's  dead, 

Procida  entering.    Procida  lives  !   I'm  he.** 

The  difficulty  now  is  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  the  roused 
and  encouraged  people,  till  the  concerted  signal  shall  announce 
the  appointed  time.  Meanwhile  Drovetto  returns,  dragging  in 
Imelda. 

**  Draoetto,  Why  should'st  thou  leave  Palermo  ?     I  no  longer 

Believe  that  Procida  is  dead.    That  rebel, 

Hid  in  some  neighbViug  island,  there  conspires 

With  the  abhorred  Aragonese,  and  thee 

Vainly  expects.    My  hostage  thou  remainest, 

•  It  will  be  remembered  ihat  the  relaxation  of  the  unities,  which  allows  twenty-four 
hours  in  tim^c,  gives  t%vo  or  three  streets  in  space. 
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Im,  Too  rarely  I'm  an  otpban ;   hert  DtoveHo^ 
NotbiDg  is  left  to  me,  unhuppy  wretch  ! 

{^Enter  Sigierf  followed  by  French  soidkrSf  and  Tancred* 

Sigier,  No  idle  fear  was  my  iftistrast ;  I  reached 
Frocida's  castle,  entrance  was  refused — 
In  vain  I    The  iron  gate  and  bars  gave  way 
To  French  impetuosity.    The  castle. 
The  chapel  I  explored,  and  midst  the  tombs 
Found  Tancred  prisoner. 

Imelda  (aside).    Oh  God !     What  hear  I  f 

Procida  {approaching  her).  Thine  oath  !* 

Sig.  And^  standing  on  the  hill^  I  saw 

A  dusty  cloud  from  the  near  valley  rise. 
Bespeaking  warriors  3  Frenchmen  they  are  not, 
For  those  who  fled  the  castle  hurried  to  them* 

Procida  (aside  to  the  conspirators).  It  is  Gualtiero ;  friends,  the  boar's 
arrived. 

Dro.  Haste  to  disperse  them ;  then  return  with  speed. 
The  flashing  of  French  steel  shall  dissipate 
The  rabble.     Thou  hast  disentangled  now 
The  threads  of  this  deep  plot.     This  mob  is  mute. 
Sinking  again  into  their  aticient  fear ; 
I  singly  here  suffice.  [^Exeunt  Sigier  and  troops, 

Tancred,  thou  son 
Of  a  French  hero,  how  wast  thou  made  pnsoner? 
Why  in  that  castle  ? 

Tan,  As  Imelda^s  husband. 

People,  Oh  Heavens  !     Can  that  be  true? 

Dro.  Why  trembles  she  ? 

Resentment,  menace,  pallor,  mark  thy  brow ! 
■»— No,  I  mistake  not ;   Procida  is  here  ! 
Thy  Wrongs  from  thy  wife's  father  thou  forgivest^ 
Afid  teek'st  to  shelter  him  from  certain  death. 

Tancred  (aside,)     Thousand  emotions  in  my  bosom  war. 

ImeL  Vainly  you  here  seek  Procida.    Here  were  he, 
I  had  not  fled.     His  silence  is  no  offspring 
Of  love  or  pity.     Never  can  he  be 
My  consort. 

Tan,  After  such  enduring  love 

Can*st  thou  desert  me,  cruel  I     Thou,  a  mother  ? 

Pal,'  Pure  calumny !     She  blushes  j  all  know  Wdl 
That  he  is  son  to  Eriberto,  who 

So  deeply  injuried  Procida;  then  think  ye  .     * 

Procida's  child  can  be  a  Frenchman's  wife  ? 

Dro,  Discover  which  of  these  is  Procida, 
And  the  fair  slave  be  thine,  given  or  restored* 

Imelda  (aside,)     Most  generous  I     He's  silent. 

Dro,  She  with  me— — 

♦  He  had  made  her  swear  never  to  reveal  her  marriage  with  Eribefto^s  son. 
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Ttfii*.  Whnl  ine^D  you  ?  . 

Pro.  By  this  blow  know  Procida  !  [Stabs  DrGvetio. 

Pai.  And  witK  thee  die  the  slanderer,  the  liar!         ^Stabs  Tdncred. 
ItneL  Oh  God  [    Hold!  hold!     We're  but  too  much  united- 
Tan^  Barbarous  Imelda — His  for  thee  I  die— ^ 
'  Give  me  at  least— one  last— last  kiss  6f  love ! 

ItneL  I  dare  not — Oh  !    One  mother  gave  us  birth. 

Ten.  Great  God ! What  do  I  hear! 1  die.  [2>fc#. 

Imet,  OhHeavent! 

IVe  tniirdere4  him-^he  doubted  lo&^I  faint ! 

[SwoQKS  in  the  artHs  of  the  women* 
Pro.  Sicilians,  friends,  stand  ye  immoveable 
.  From  horror  of  their  fate  ?     A  Frenchman's  work 
.  It  is,  fruit  of  our  outraged  nuptial  beds. 
I  must  not  now  mv  daughter's  miseries  weep ; 
My  sword  I  brandish — Hark !  the  sacred  bell ! 
May  I  be  first  to  shout.  Death  to  tlie  French  ! 
De&tb  !     Death ! 

[Gualiiero  rmhes  in  ioiih  ermei  tnen, 
OuaL  To  arms !     To  arms  I 

.      Peopk*  To  arms!    To  arms!" 

•  And  wth  this  shout  the  tragedy  ends;  so  that  if  we  knew  not 
from  history  the  complete  success  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  wo 
should  really  be  left  in  great  anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  our 
friends  the  conspirators. 

We  now  proceed  to  Nabucco,  which,  at  least  m  point  of 
vigoufj  may  be  pronounced  Signor  Niccolini*s  master-piece.  The 
subject,  as  before  said,  is  of  our  own  times;  the  close  of  that 
series  of  mighty  vicissitudes,  to  the  reality  of  which  the  hearts  of 
half  the  civilized  world  now  living  have  throbbed,  and  in  which 
their  individual  interests,  ay,  and  those  of  the  youth  since 
born,  were  involved.  And  tqis  is  dramatized  by  the  simple  con- 
trivance of  nominally  transplanting  the  recent  revolutions  Qf  an 
adjacent  kingdom  to  distant  climes  and  ages.  That  such  is  not 
a  legitimate  use  or  form  of  the  drama  is,  we  think,  a  position  so 
self-evident,  that  to  prove  it  were  a  mere  work  of  supererogation; 
and  this  inappropriateness  might  afford  a  suf^cient  explanation 
of  the  otherwise  singular  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  been 
assu^edi  that  this  powerful  piece,  upon  a  subject  so  universally 
interesting,  and  by  a  poet  of  acknowledged  genius,  has  been  but 
little  read,  and  never,  we  believe,  acted  in  Italy.  The  latter 
^emiug  neglect  originates,  however,  as  we  learn  from  the  same 
source,  in  the  veto  of  the  constituted  authorities,  the  grounds  of 
which  dre  political.  But  to  the  tragedy  itself. 
.  Nabucco  is,  we  believe,  the  Italian  form  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  whether  the  tragic  hero,' who  here  beats  the  name,  be  tfte 
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grazing  J^ebucbadnezzar  most  familiar  to  our  minds,  or  some 
ancestor  of  bis»  we  are  not  sure.  At  all  events,  he  is  an  Assy- 
rian usurper,  and  represents  the  Emperor  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 
The  other  persons  here  brought  before  us,  are  Caulaincourt^ 
under  the  name  of  Asfene ;  Carnot — the  true  hero  of  the  piece> 
inasmuch  as  our  noble  author  is  evidently  a  republican  at  heart-— 
under  that  of  Arsace;  Pope  Pius  VII.  under  that  of  Mitrane,  chief 
of  the  Magi;  Madame  Mire,  as  Vasti;  and  Marie  Louise,  as 
Amiti — a  somewhat  more  conjugal  and  maternal  queen  than  her 
prototype,  the  empress,  has  been  usually  thought.  The  scene  to 
which  our  contemporaries,  thus  disguised,  are  transported,  is 
Babelle,  which,  though  it  looks  like  the  tower  of  Babel,  means 
Babylon,  and  by  which  the  reader  need  hardly  be  told  he  is  to 
understand  Paris ;  but,  like  ourselves,  he  would  probably  take  the 
Babylonian  palace  to  be  the  Tuileries,  did  not  the  key,  prefixed 
to  the  dramatis  persona,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  too 
stupid  to  unriddle  such  mumming  for  themselves,  expressly  ena- 
ble us  to  inform  him  that  it  is  the  Chateau  de  St.  Cloud,  brought 
to  Paris  for  the  nonce  by  Harlequin's  wooden  sword,  we  preaiime. 
The  period  of  contemporaneous  history  dramatized  is  that  inter- 
vening between  the  battle  of  Leipzig  and  the  capture  of  Paris; 
hence  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  upon  this  occasion  Niccolini 
has  for  once  ventured  to  break  through  the  shackles  of  the 
unity  of  time.  Not  a  hint  is  indeed  given  from  the  first  scene  to 
the  last  of  any  lapse  of  montlis,  weeks,  or  even  days ;  but  though 
the  poet  could  not  be  required  to  introduce  the  whole  campaign 
of  1814,  (in  our  private  opinion  the  most  really  heroic  portion  of 
Napoleon's  career,)  though  we  are  prepared  for  such  modifica- 
tions of  history  as  the  limiting  the  whole  of  the  war  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Leipzig  to  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  finding  the 
defeated  conqueror  in  the  capital  at  the  moment  of  its  fall, 
instead  of  at  Fontainebleau ;  yet  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
Niccolini  would  venture  to  represent  the  allies  as  marching  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Seine,  even  under  the  less  glaring  form  of  the 
Scythians,  Egyptians,  and  Medes,  advancing  from  the  Araxes  to 
the  Euphrates,  there  fighting  a  new  battle  with  the  rallied  and 
new  levied  troops,  bribing  a  general  (Marmont,)  and  finally  cap^^ 
turing  the  city,  within  three,  or  even  twenty-four,  hours  of  the 
tidings  of  the  first  defeat  reaching  the  metropolitan  palace. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  the  Tragedy  of  Na* 
buccOf  we  will  now  select  a  few  extracts,  seeking  chiefly  to  dis- 
play Niccolini's  mode  of  painting  the  remarkable  personages  with 
whom  he  has  taken  such  seemingly  unwarrantable  liberties.  We 
shall  begin  with  part  of  the  opening  scene  between  Madame 
Mire  and  the  young  Empress. 
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'^  Amtu  Thou  weepest  foir  thy  son:  I,  wife  and  dau^htei^^ 

Alike  for  father  and  for  consort  weep. 

Thou  may'st^  without  remorse^  implore  the  Gods 

To  grant  thy  son  success.    In  me  each  prayer 

Is  guilt;  I  must  be  found  a  faithless  wife^ 

Or  an  unfilial  cliild. 

Vasti.  And  unavaOing 

Thy  prayers,  thou  sad  one ;  save  thine  agonies^ 
Nought  is  assured;  then  weep  with  me  whilst  fortune 
Betwixt  Dafius  and  Nabucco  ^oats 
Uncertain.    Either,  cruel  in  success, 
Will  bid  thee  at  his  victory  rejoice. 

Am,  Oh  Vasti !    That  a  mother  I  Were  not ! 
Then,  since  the  impious  war  I  could  not  hinder, 
I^  child  of  kings,  should  know  to  pierce  my  heart. 
Perchance,  ye  cruel  ones,  over  my  tomb 
Ye  might  have  joined  your  bloody  hands — at  least. 
Unloosed  the  tie  by  which  I  knit  yon,  less 
Your  guilt  if  not  your  hatred  were. 

Vas.  Tq  me 

Such  death  is  due.    Enormous  is  my  crime—— 
I  bore  Nabucco.        ♦        ♦        ♦        * 
My  son's  the  fault  if  he  has  wearied  fortune 
And  armed  all  Asia.     Satisfied  with  glory 
He  might  have  been,  and  empire^  on  that  day 

Which  gave  thee  to  his  arms,  angel  of  peace. 
-m        m        %        *        ^        m 

Ami,  The  victory  be  theirs  who  know  to  pardon. 
Tears'  sacred  rights  who  feel. 

Vas.  What  king  e'er  pardoned  ? 

If  to  his  foes,  or  to  Nabucco,  fate 
Give  victory  assured,  thou  shait  but  learn 
Which  is  most  guilty.        *        *        * 
On  him  if  fortune  smile,  his  boundless  pride 
Again  will  hurry  him  to  enterprize 
Most  rash ;  war  will  of  triumph  be  the  fruit. 
Should  victory  crown  the  hostile  kings,  I  see  theln 
Trample  upon  Nabucco,  and  seem  great. 
Exalted  on  his  ruin,  whilst  their  fears. 
Cautious  as  cruel,  agonize  the  earth 
With  crimes  of  prudence ;  to  my  son-^ — ^ 

Am.  Hush,  hush !     My  fear  knows  all. 

Vas.  Would  I  feared  odiy] 

The  kings  of  earth.    But  since  the  dreadful  day 
When  great  Mitranes,  prophet  most  revered. 
Pontiff  of  Bel,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  Asia 
And  of  the  Gods  are  fixed,  was  from  the  Temple 
Torn,  undefended  by  his  tears,  his  age, 
Or  by  the  altar  he  embraced,  bis  God^  v 
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Mighly  «m1  terrible,  vound  tlit  kiti^t  sftcft 
Spreads  darkness,  fills  his  heart  with  tooialta  wild. 
And  his  uncertain  nuDd  with  thootaad  ibriet." 
We  shall  dismiss  the  ladies  bj  showing  how  NabvKxo  dbfuisses 

his  high-born  queen,  when,  npon  his  arrival  fiym  the  field  of  his 

defeat,  she  tenderly  greets  him*. 

''  AmUi.  My  husband  ! 

Nahucco.  Hide  thy  grief, — Oh  never,  never 

Nabucco's  wife  be  seen  to  weep !     Assured 
Is  now  thy  glory — Vainly  adverse  fate 
Of  me  may  rob  thee ;  thou  retain'st  my  name  ^ 
And  from  my  sufferings,  not  from  the  throne. 
Or  thy  forefathers,  shalt  thou  honour  reap* 
Now  to  our  son — for  me  embrace  him  i  shortly 
III  visit  him.'' 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  the  scene  between  tbe  falling 
monarch  and  the  enfranchised  pontiff. 

''  Mitranes,  Why  loose  my  fetten !     E*en  Chy  dungeon's  peace 
Dost  envy  me  ?     In  iM  security 
Tramplest  thon  net  on  altars  overtfaiown  } 
Respect  the  helplessness  oJF  age,  oh  king  ! 
If  tbou  disdain  the  prophet*    My  mtdfortuaes 
At  least  be  sacred  5   or,  if  than  desire 
That  every  crime  sbonld  be  Nabocco's,  slay  me. 

Nab,  Tbou  wouldrt  by  death  be  giorified-*>-In  vain — 
More  lenient  tbou  bebold*st  me. 

Mit.  Leniency 

In  thee  forebodes  but  cruelty's  inoiesse. 
♦  ♦  *  • 

Nab,  Wrathful  old  man,  remember'at  thon  no  j 
Thy  former  flatteries  i    Am  i  not  he 
Whose  brow  by  thee  was  with  the  holy  oU 
Anointed  ? 

Mit,  Did  I  consecrate  thy  crimes } 
Did  I  bestow  the  «word  to  smite  myself. 
To  smite  mankind  }    No,  guiltily  didst  ihon 
Delude  me,  saying,  '  I  hare  given  peace 
To  Babylon  5  she,  of  her  tupfons  madness 
Is  weary,  and  BeFs  temple  jhali  rebuild.* 
Then  Asia  saw  thee,  citizen  and  general, 
With  steel  and  wisdom  anned,  i^»pe«se  disa^isions 
And  tyiviita overthrow— morals  and  laws; 
And  of  innumerable  nhpc^shed  crimes 
The  end,  she  hoped.     Sindy  eould  I  o|^)08e 
The  wish  of  Asia.     Recoirect  the  day 
When  in  the  Teoifk  I  Awaited  thee. 
Imploring  all  the  Gods  to  bless  my  King— » 
Arrogant  movest  thou  amidst,  tbe  shrines ; 
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£*en  of  the  God»  fioiit9miii{|g--Ofi  the  altar 

Not  the  eteiwl  vahioie  ofik^hw 

Thou  seekest,  but  the  emwo»    Thou  whitest  Bot 

Till  on  thy  brow  I  place  H,  with  ra«h  hand 

Clittpbiog  ]l>  evea  on  the  holy  altar. 

The  pious  awe,  beii»eaiiiig  well  a  kiug 

Who  undertakes  to  judge  the  world,  in  thee 

I  see  not,  but  with  bitter  smile  ibou  say'tt^ 

^  This  crown  is  heavy,  of  a  triHb  kis  heavy.' 

And  thou  spok'st  truth,  oh  king !  for  on  it  weighed 

The  tears  of  earth*  our  or Im^,  ihe  wrath  of  Heaveni 

And  what  Nabucco  was  to  be. 

Nab.  Didst  think 

Nabucco  other  Ood«  owned  than  his  sword. 
And  from  the  altar  would  accept  bis  kingdom  ? 
*  ♦  *  #  * 

My  warriors  in  thine  old-wife's  tales  believe  not ; 
I'm  by  their  fveapons  and  my  gold  defended, 
Not  by  thy  God ;  be  favours  still  tbe  strong. 

Mit,  The  jusi  be  favours.    If  his  eyes  awhile 
He  should  avert,  or  midst  the  clouds  conceal 
His  face  eternal.  He  at  length  unveils 
His  brow,  and  thiinders  'gainst  tK  eicalted  crimes, 
Absolved  by  fortune." 

After  sending  Mitranes  back  to  his  prison,  Nabucco  observes : 

*^  I  cannot  slay  that  pontiff  iior  revere  h\pi  j 
He  has  been  too  submissive  for  respect. 
Too  firmly  be  resists  ipe  for  contempt.*' 
But  Arsaces  is,  as  we  have  said,  our  poet's  true  berO|  and  we 
turn  to  a  scene  heiweeo  him  and  Nabucco,  after  the  latter  has 
thus  contemptuously  dismissed  the  senate. 

''  Nab,  Hence  trembling  daves,  I  do  not  pardon  you, 

But  scorn  to  punish.  [The  tenate  withdraws^ 

Arsaces.  Murder  me  thou  may'st. 

But  not  debase. 

Nab.  Thou  bop'st  such  glorious  death 

In  vain — I  with  thy  blood  poliute  my  sword  ! 

Ars.  'Twere  for  thine  arm  a  iM>vei  enterprise. 
As  yet  thou  haat  but  shed  the  blood  of  slaves. 

Nab.  And  what  art  tbsu,  Assyrian  ? 

Ars.  I  deserve 

A  different  kingless  country. 

Nab.  So!     A  rebel. 

Ars.  Such  were  I,  midst  thy  slaves  a  jocund  iatterer 
Thou  hadst  beheld  me,  bending  low  my  head 
Before  the  worshipped  throne  -,  and  in  thy  power 
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I  thus  might  share.     Tb<m  With  their  fears  didst  bai^ai^^ 
That  made  thee  king,  and  that  maintain  thee  tyrant. 

Nab.  Bethink  thee,  if  this  sword,  on  which  the  fate 
Of  Asia  hangs^  strike  not  rebellious  slaves. 
Thousands  of  weapons  wait  upon  my  word. 

Ars,  Then  why  delay'st  thou  ?     Call  them-*I  believed  thee 
Worthy  to  hear  the  truth — ^Do  thou  chastise 
So  gross  an  error. 

Nab»  He  who  on  this  earth 

No  equal  knows  may  tolerate  thy  boldness. 
Say  on. 

Ars.  Wert  thou  a  vulgar  tyrant,  hung  not 

Assyria's  fate  on  thee,  Arsaces  then 

Could  slay  or  scorn  thee.     I,  who  in  thy  ranks 

Have  fought,  have  seen  thee  general  and  soldier. 

And  on  the  battle  field  a  god  in  arms 

Admired,  upon  the  throne  abhor  thee. 
•  •  *  « 

Nab.  Of  liberty  what  talk*st  thou  to  the  king  ? 
In  me  our  country  dwells ;  then  speak  of  me. 

Ars.  To  thee  I  speak,  Nabucco,  to  thy  fortune 
Others  have  spoken.     Asia's  ills  thou  seest. 
Not  thine.    The  sea  of  blood  deluging  earth 
Touches  thy  throne ;  it  totters  ^  dost  not  f^i  it  ? 
For  us  I  ask  not  pity ;  on  thyself, 
Nabucco,  have  compassion. 

Nab.  Did  I  prize 

My  power  above  my  fame,  I  were  at  peace. 
And  you  in  chains. 

Ars.  The  founder  thou  wouldst  be 

Of  a  new  empire,  and  a  high  emprise 
This  seems  to  thy  ferocious  pride.     Thou  'rt  great 
If  thou  succeed  ;  if  in  th'  attempt  thou  fall, 
Audacious.     Well  I  know  that  splendid  ruins 
.    Td  man  yield  glory,  but  not  genuine  fame. 

Nabi  I  upon  victory  would  found  mine  empire, 
Not  owe  it  to  the  charity  of  kings. 
Assyria,  conquered,  boasts  not  as  her  monarch 
Nabucco.    On  this  bead  my  crown  must  blaze 
With  all  the  terrors  of  its  former  brightness. 
Or  there  be  crushed.     Wherefore  chose  not  Assyria 
Her  king  amongst  th'  utiwarlike  Magi  ?     Then^ 
When  to  this  hand,  trained  but  to  wield  the  sword, 
The  sceptre  she  committed,  she  pronounced 
Her  preference  of  glory  to  repose. 
Is  glory  ever  bloodless  ?     Would  ye  ik>w 
Return  to  your  effeminate  studies,  ply 
The  distaff,  break  our  arms }    Who  my  reverses 
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Could  nol  suDport  never  desehred  niy  fortaue. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 

If  I  am  yanquisbed,  to  UDwarlike  leaders. 

To  venal  satraps,  Asia  must  be  slave. 

Whom  see'st  thou  on  the  throne  worthy  a  throne  } 

Where  is  the  crown  on  which  I  have  not  trampled  ? 

An.  To  me  dost  thou  recall  the  arts  of  kings, 
And  vileness?     To  Arsaces  such  a  crime 
Royalty  seems,  that  scarce  could  he  in  thee 
Forgive  it,  did.thy  virtue  match  thy  valour. 
But  is't  the  sole  reward  of  so  much  blood 
That  we  may  choose  our  tyrant,  and  our  sons 
Be  bcMm  to  a  new  yoke  ? 

Nab,  My  reign  attests 

That  ye  were  free. 

Ars,  Oh  direst  lot  of  slaves ! 

Slavery,  to  him  who  has  lived  free,  is  shame. 
But  why  my  wounds  re-open  ?     I  address  not 
The  citizen,  'tis  to  the  king  I  speak — 
To  thee  Assyria  has  given  her  crimes, 
Her  valour,  virtue,  rights,  and  fortune.    Rich 
Art  thou  through  ancient  ills,  rich  in  her  wealth. 
The  harvest  of  the  past,  the  future's  hopes 
Are  placed  in  thee.  *  * 

The  urn  of  fate  God  to  thy  powerful  hand 
Committed,  and  forsook  the  earth.     But  was't 
Guerdon  or  punishment  l     Heavens  !     Dar'st  thou  stake 
The  world's  last  hope  on  doubtful  battle  ?  now^ 
When  in  the  tired  Assyrian  courage  flags. 
And  fair  pretexts  are  wanting,  other  sons 
Demand  of  mothers,  wrapt  in  mourning  weeds, 
With  tear-dimmed  eyes  ?     For  what  should  we  o^w  battle  ? 
Cold  are  our  altars  or  o'erthrown,  the  Gods 
Uncertain;  slain  or  prisoners  our  sons; 
Not  e'en  their  graves  are  given  to  our  affliction : 
The  Scythian  snows  conceal  our  brave  Assyrians  > 
And  our  ancestral  monuments  are  buried 
Beneath  the  ruins  of  our  temples.     Say, 
What  should  th'  Assyrian  now  defend } 

Nab,  His  crimes ! 

1  with  my  dazzling  glory  fill  the  throne. 
Hiding  the  blood  with  which  by  you  'twas  stained. 
'Twill  redden  if  I  fall,  and  for  revenge 
Call  on  your  murdered  sovereign's  servile  heir. 
Ay,  and  obtain  it.    But  with  minds  unstable 
Ye  look  for  pardon  of  past  crimes,  of  new  ones 
For  recompense. 

Ars,  Nor  fefii*  nor  hope  are  mine* 

His  sword  secures  Arsaces  from  all  kings." 
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These  extracts  will  we  think  Im  suffietent  for  our  purpose, 
which  was  to  exhibit  the  force  that  our  poet  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing, and  his  mode  of  delineating  and  treating  the  disttngutshed 
characters  here  introduced  in  disguise,  not  to  attempt  any  tfiiogin 
the  nature  of  a  regular  analysis  of  what  we  might  better  denomi- 
nate a  series  of  dramatic  scenes  than  a  tragedy,  We  must  not, 
however,  close  the  volume  without  informing  the  reiuler  of  the 
fate  of  those  distinguished  characters,  in  Assyriji  at  \^%»U  And 
this  we  will  despatch  in  a  y^ry  few  words.  When  Paris-— we  beg 
pardon,  Babylon — is  taken,  Asfene  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  a 
fate  which  we  were  not  aware  had  befallen  the  Duke  of  Vicenza, 
Amiti  flies  to  her  father ;  Mitranes  takes  Vastt  with  him  to  Reb- 
lata,  otherwise  Rome;  and  Arsaces,  rescuing  Nabucco  from 
amidst  the  horrors  of  defeat,  offers  to  assist  nim  to  expel  the 
enemy,  provided  he  will  abdicate  and  restore  the  republic.  They 
argue  the  point  at  some  length,  the  circumstances  considered; 
but,  as  we  have  given  part  of  their  former  discussion,  w(s  shall 
now  give  merely  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  and  ol  the 
tragedy. 

'*  Nabucco.  As  victor  I  nrfght  leave  my  throne,  subdoed 

I  on  that  throne  must  die.     A  glorious  li& 

Might  still  be  mine,  Arsaces.     I  behold 

Twixt  Asia  and  myself  a  stormy  sea, 

A  wide  o'erarcWng  sky.     The  eyes  of  men 

Shall  bend,  not  on  the  monldy  palaces 

Where  lies  concealed  my  foeraen's  hallowed  vileness, 

But  on  the  rock  where  I  am  bound  ;  and  more 

Nabucco  than  the  Gods,  though  with  late  vows. 

Shall  be  invoked.     But  life  of  what  avail, 

Now  that  in  blood  my  fates  extinguished  are. 

That  new  times  dawn  ?     The  fragments  of  ray  ruin 

Must  serve  my  foes  to  build  with.    I'm  borne  down 

By  the  world's  hate.     KingS;  I  to  you  bequeath 

The  business  of  mine  exculpation.     Now, 

Thou  sword,  long  Asia's  terror,  give  me  rest 

Immortal. 

Arsaces,  Hear  me !     Hc^d. 

Nab.  Even  of  death 

Would  you  rob  him  who  was  earth's  lord  I 

Ars,  Thou  fallen. 

Who  shall  twixt  men  and  tyrants  iuterpose  ? 

Nab,  Arsaces,  mine  example. 

Ars,  No,  thy  blood 

Will  swarms  of  tyrants  breed. 

Nab,  Thou  hast  previewed, 

Arsaces.     Other  lot  I  wished.    Now  listen. 
This  sword,  sole  relie  leif^  ef  all  my  realms, 
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Ti^e  tboUj  at)4  if  «,  kinder  fate  Permit '      ' 
My  SOD  to  ripep  into  vabor,  give  't  hm* 
Like  me,  if  he  shall  know  to  use  it,  I 
Bequeath  him  much.     Let  him  in  fitting  season 
Revenge  his  father  j '  but  ne*er  condescend 
To  strike  his  foemen  with  this  sword.    My  death 
Do  thou  cc»^eal.     Amidst  these  palace-walls 
Euphrates  winds  hk  course^  into  earth's  depths 
Heaee  sinking.    Be  his  flood  mine  unknown  tondb ! 
Lei  klogs  Hot  ever  tremblingly  expect  me  F' 

With  these  words  Nabucco  throws  himself  into  the  Euphrates. 
The  allies  appear  as  masters  of  his  palace ;  and  the  curtain  falls. 

And  now  we  take  our  leave  of  Niccolini,  but  only,  we  feel  con- 
fident, for 'a  while.  We  have  heard  that  he  has  another  historical 
tragedy  forthcoming,  founded  upon  the  annals  of  his  native 
Florence,  and  we  should  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  receiving 
it,  did  we  expect  it  to  be  only  on  a  par  with  the  best  of  those 
before  lis.  But  we  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  we  are  convinced 
that  Signor  Niccolini  is  capable  of  surpassing  his  present  pro- 
ductions. For  this  he  seems  to  us  to  want  only  courage  to  risk 
his  classicist  eminence,  and  to  break  the  shackles  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place,  especially  of  the  first,  which  renders  it  next  to 
impossible  to  depict  the  workings  of  passion  in  the  hunian  heart. 
If  he  does  this,  we  feel  assured  that  he  will  yet  give  us  su^h  an 
histori$:al  tragedy,  as  will  deserve  to  be  pres^ted  to  our  readers 
in  a  regular  and  minute  analysis  with  copious  extracts. 


Art.  VIL — Histoire  des  Francs^  par  M.le  Comte  de  Peyronnet. 
Paris,  1635.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Thb  beginnings  of  states  are  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
periods  of  tbeir  history.  In  the  old*  world  those  beginnings  wer^ 
generally  identical  with  the  bagionii^s  of  natioas,  or  at  le<i«t 
wrapped  up  in  tbe  same  obscurity;  but  history  bais  thrown  a 
dearer  light  upon  the  formation'  of  tiiose  states  which  were  built 
upon  tbe  wreck  of  the  western  empire  of  Rome.  The  '*  barba- 
rians** were  themselve3  not  altogether  unenlightafied ;  they  had 
known  the  Romans  under  different  circumstances^  and  had  learnt 
something  even  of  their  manners  and  of  their  civilization ;  and 
Chiistianity,  which  was  immediately  and  generally  adopted  amongst 
them,  brou^t  with  it  learning  and  titerature*  The  deeds  of  t|;»eir 
forefathers  were  sung  amongst  theoi  in  songs  and  ballads,  unstable 
■Hmtttueats,  wfaicfa  w^e  dee|^y  imbued  wiidi  the  roiiif»Mie  cbarac*- 
teraodiikaf  tbtatmtistiiaturalljr  lum  been  p^dditr  to  tbpte  wi&, 
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whom  they  originatecl,  whilst  their  own  were  registered  in  matter- 
of-fact  chronicles,  written  by  the  men  in  whose  memory  they  had 
occurred.  Thus  are  we  enabled  to  trace,  without  difficulty,  the 
eventful  period  of  their  establishment,  the  causes  that  gave  them 
strength  or  that  rendered  them  weak  and  sickly  in  their  commence- 
ments, the  principles  and  maxims  which  ruled  and  guided  them. 
The  nearer  the  site  of  their  establishment  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Roman  power,  and  (consequently)  the  more  enligntoied  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  threw  themselves,  the  sooner  does 
their  history  Income  authentic,  particularly  where,  as  in  Gaul,  the 
conquerors  spared  the  church,  and  left  the  bishops,  whom  they 
found  there,  m  the  quiet  possession  of  their  sees, 

M.  de  Peyronnet — the  unfortunate  ex-minister  of  Charles  X.^ 
now  the  inmate  of  a  perpetual  prison,  as  the  reward  of  his  services 
to  a  fellen  dynasty — has  chosen  a  noble  and  fertile  subject  for  his 
pen  in  the  first  race  of  the  Prankish  monarchs.  Had  he  treated 
his  theme  unworthily,  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the 
few  resources  which  he  could  have  commanded,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  disarm  our  criticism ;  but  we  have  no  need  of  the 
excuses  which  he  urges,  for  we  are  well  satisfied  with  his  book, 
which  is  judiciously  arranged  and  well  written,  full  of  just  and 
profound  views.^  He  has  evidently  studied  the  chroniclers  with 
care  and  in  a  good  spirit,  and  he  has  formed  upon  them  a  work 
which  is  full  of  interest. 

Before  we  follow  M.  de  Peyronnet,  as  it  is  our  intention,  hastily 
through  his  two  volumes,  we  will  quote  the  account  which  be 
has  given  of  his  method  of  treating  the  subject — we  will  give  it 
simply  and  without  comment,  because  the  observations  that  it 
contains  are  too  just  and  too  self-evident  to  need  any. 

"  There  is  still  one  point,"  he  says,  "in  which  I  have  quitted  enth*e1y 
the  forms  consecrated  by  long  usage.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to 
proceed  by  reigns  in  this  history,  so  multifarious  and  complex,  of  die 
Merovingian  ages.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  serious  and  important 
event,  whose  efiects  should  be  tiniformly  spread  through  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  whose  successive  returns  should  have  marked  boldly 
a  sufficient  number  of  intervals  in  this  period  of  history,  would  be  a 
mote  logical  and  more  natural  divisor.  I  had  to  find  the  means  of 
reproducing,  collectively  and  under  a  common  aspect,  the  things  ac- 
complished at  the  same  time  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  empire. 
For  it  was  the  history  of  that  empire  which  I  had  in  view,  and  by  no 
means  the  incomplete  and  mutilated  history  of  one  of  its  divisions.  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  making  Austrasia  and  Burgundy  subordinate 
to  Neustria ;  with  sacrificing  to  the  King  of  Paris  those  of  Orleans  anil 
Metz  ;  with  introducing  these  latter  only  as  strangers.  Nor  would  it 
have  been  more  convenient  to  represent,  one  after  another,  the  reigns 
of  three  princes  living  and  reigning  at  the  same  epochs^  and  to  recount 
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successively  facts  which  were  simultaneous  and  contemporary.  In  this 
method  there  would  have  been  neither  fidelity  nor  simplicity — neither 
rapidity  nor  clearness.  These  considerations  led  me  to  substitute  for 
the  simple  changes  of  princes,  which  are  not  always  events,  and  which 
would  in  all  cases  have  been  but  partial  events,  the  general  transforma- 
tions which  the  political  organization  of  France  underwent. 

"  Thus  France,  considered  collectively,  as  it  belongs  to  my  design, 
having  been  perpetually  subjected  during  a  long  space  of  time  to  the 
double  tendency  of  reunion  and  partition,  these  two  accidents,  altema* 
tive  and  sdways  linked  together,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  all  others 
best  calculated  to  maintain  in  my  composition  the  unity  which  could 
alone^  in  my  opinion,  banish  from  it  confusion.  I  place  the  actions  of 
princes  at  the  true  epochs  of  history,  and  could  not  consent  to  take  for 
epochs  the  lives  of  princes,  indolent,  obscure,  powerless,  where  in  fact ' 
there  is  nothing  belonging  to  them.  They  are  in  my  subject,  but  they 
do  not  constitute  it;  my  subject  is  France.  I  do  not  see  that  Tacitus 
has  divided  the  books  of  his  history  according  to  the  reigns  of  Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius."--Pre/: 

On  the  orthography  of  the  ancient  names  much  might  be  said, 
but,  in  our  present  paper,  we  shall  not  depart  from  that  adopted 
by  M .  de  Peyronnet.  In  nothing  has  there  been  hitherto  observed 
so  little  of  anything  like  established  principle.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that,  even  when  translating  from  modern  tongues,  or 
when  writing  on  modern  subjects,  no  regularity  is  observed.  We 
have  seen  the  ;sanie  person  write  the  name  of  the  great  German 
philologist  in  one  place  Dr.  James  Grimm,  in  another  Dr.  Jacob 
Grimm* 

The  early  history  of  nations  is  ever  uncertain.  All  that  we  can 
assert  concerning  the  origin  of  tlie  Franks  is,  that  they  were 
a  German  tribe;  their  name  is  first  mentioned  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century*  Various  revolutions  in  the  interior  of 
Europe  had  placed  them  on  the  borders  df  the  empire.  Merov^e, 
the  founder  of  the  race  of  kings  whose  history  is  the  subject  of 
M.  de  Peyronnet's  book,  with  his  subjects  fought  uncfer  the 
Roman  banners.  During  the  reigns  of  one  or  two  of  their  kings, 
Gaul  was  overrun  by  these  adventurers,  sometimes  the  enemies 
of  one  people^  sometimes  of  another — fighting  alternately  against 
Romans,  and  Goths,  and  Allemans,  in  the  character  of  invaders, 
but  not  of  conqueR>rs.  The  reign  of  Chlovis — the  terrible  Chlo- 
vis — was  the  era  of  conquest  (486-7).  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  five  years  afterwards  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Co- 
logne, and  marched  directly  against  the  Romans,  who  were  en- 
camped at  Soissons.  The  Romans  were  conquered,  and  Chlovis 
founded  on  their  ruins  the  state  which  was  one  day  to  act  such 
an  important  part  amoiig  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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The  tribes  wba  established  themselves  upon  the  rums  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  by  no  means  the  barbarians  they  are  com- 
monly described.  Their  chieftains^  who  raised  themselves  to  new" 
thrones,  showed  at  once  that  they  knew  how  to  govern — that  they 
were,  to  a  certain  degree,  statesmen  as  well  as  heroes.  When  the 
Franks  entered  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  people  who 
already  inhabited  the  territory  were  not  chased  from  the  soil>  but 
a  share  in  the  lands  as  well  as  in  the  laws,  though  not  an  equal 
share,  was  given  to  tbem«  Between  themselves  they  were  allowed 
even  to  retain  the  laws  by  which  they  had  been  previously 
governed^  but  by  the  law  of  the  conquerors  the  person  of  the 
.Roman  or  Gaul  was  worth  but  half  as  much  as  that  of  the  Frank ; 
a  crime  against  the  latter  was  repaired  by  a  composition  double  of 
that  which  was  in  a  similar  case  adjudged  to  the  former.  A  simi- 
lar rule  existed  amongst  all  the  Teutonic  conquerors — in  our  own 
island  the  common  wergeld  of  a  Saxon,  by  the  earlier  laws^  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred  shillings — that  of  a  Welshman,  if  he 
possessed  a  hide  of  land^  was  but  120  shillings,  if  half  a  hide,  80 
shillings,  and,  if  none,  but  sixty.*  The  laws  of  the  first  William 
made  a  somewhat  similar  distinction  between  the  Normaq  and 
the  Saxon.  Not  only,  however,  did  the  Franks  leave  to  them 
their  laws  and  some  of  their  property — they  consented  from  the 
first  to  accept  the  religion  and  church-government,  and  by  degrees 
they  adopted  the  language,  of  the  people  they  had  conquered.  At 
the  end  of  his  reign,  he  who  had  ascended  the  throne  a  pagan  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  le  roi  tres-chretien.  In  fact,  tl^hlovis 
entered  Gaiil  not  to  plunder,  but  to  rule. 

Many  occasions  presented  themselves  to  Chlovis  of  streiigth- 
ening^and  extending  his  power;  none  escaped  the  keen  policy  of 
the  Prankish  chief:  like  most  conquerors,  he  was  not  nice  in 
choosing  the  means  which  he  employed  in  obtaining  his  end,  and 
he  died  the  monarch  of  a  powerful  and  extensive  kingdom.  But 
he  left  four  sons,  Theodoric,  Chlodomir,  Childebert,  atid  Chlo- 
taire :  by  the  law  of  the  Franks,  all  the  sons  must  share  equally 
the  inheritance  of  the  father ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Chlovis  was 
thus  divided  into  four  separate  'states.  Theodoric  had  for  his 
share  the  whole  of  what  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia — 
the  provinces  situated  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  with 
the  districts  of  Auvergne,  Rouerque,  Querci,  the  Albigeois,  and 
the  country  bordering  on  Italy  and  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Ama- 
laric.      The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was   Metz.      Chlodomir, 

*  "  Gif  Wilisc  mon  h»bbe  byde  iondes,  his  were  bi^  hundtwelftig  sdlL  Gif  he 
)7onne  healfe  hsbbe,  eahtatig  scill.  Gif  he  nsnig  h»bbe,  LX  scUI.  Ina's  Laws. 
Schraid,  p.  21.  '  .  -  ' 
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whose  eapital  wm  Orleans,  had  the  Oiieannois,  Berry,  Maine, 
Anjou,  and  Touraine.  Childebert  had  the  territories  of  Paris, 
Melon  and  Chartres;  with  Perche,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Poitou, 
Saintogiie,  and  the  Limousin  ;'  his  capital  was  Paris.  Chlotaire, 
whose  capital  was  Soissons,  had  Picardy,  Artois,  and  Flanders  as 
far  as  the  Meuse  and  the  ocean. 

The  influence  of  this  law  gave  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character 
to  the  history  of  the  Franks  under  their  first  dynasty.  The  race 
of  Chlovis  never  raised  any  permanently  extensive  empire — its 
greatest  conquerors,  who,  by  whatever  means,  had  united  the 
empire,  were  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  career;  the  buildmg  fell 
at  once  to  pieces;  atid  if  there  came  a  descendant  capable  of 
imitating  his  father,  he  had  to  begin  again  from  the  foundation ; 
the  same  series  of  murders  and  aggressions  must  be  repeated 
before  the  kingdom  could  be  reunited.  Thus  there  could  never 
be  any  permanent  advance  in  improvement,  and  nothing  can  show 
more  clearly  the  badness  of  the  system  than  its  failure  in  its  appli- 
cation in  the  highest  possible  degree.  M.  de  Peyronnet  has, 
therefore,  done  well  in  dividing  his  history  according  to  the  two 
heads  of  division  and  reunion — for,  as  the  constant  tendency  was 
to  union,  the  result  was  as  invariably  separation. 

After  the  death  of  Chlovis,  this  tendency,  at  first  latent,  soon 
manifested  itself  more  openly,  and  its  first  advance  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  means  by  which  the  union  of  the  Prankish 
kingdom  was  generally  accomplished.  Chlodomir,  the  king  of 
Orleans,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  leaving  three  sons;  they 
were  placed  under  the  care  of  their  grandmother  Chlotilde,  who^ 
herself  a  pious  and  noble  woman,  seems  to  have  governed  the 
kingdom  of  their  father,  during  their  minority,  for  nine  years.  It 
was  then. that  occurred  the  tragedy  which  we  are  going  to  recite. 

"  Chlotilde  had  come  to  Paris.  The  young  princes  were  th^re  with 
her<  Childebert,  seising  the  opportunity^  sent  secredy  to  Chlotaire, 
repi^esenting  to  him  the  affection  which  their  mother  bore  to  her  charge ; 
her  perseverance  in  retaining  possession  of  them,  ai>d  in  maintaining 
their  rights ;  the  necessity  that  he  should  come  quickly  to  Pari|,  and 
that  they  should  advise  together  how  to  dispose  of  them;  whether 
they  should  degrade  them  or  put  them  to  death;  and  how  they  should 
afterwards  share  their  kingdom. 

**  Chlotaire,  having  received  this  message,  Wasted  no  time  in  delibe- 
ration, but  hastened  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  Childebert  spread 
the  report  that  their  resolution  was  taken,  and  that  the  sons  of  his  bro- 
ther were  to  be  immediately  proclaimai.  The  people  readily  gave 
credit  to.  the  rumour,  and  Chlotilde  herself  was  persuaded  to  believeit. 

"  Matters  being  thus  prepared,  the  two  kings  sent  to  her  to  demand 
the  young  princes,  saying,  *  Let  her  send  them,  that  we  may  raise  them 
to  the  .throne.*    Chlotilde,  ftill  of  joy,  made  no  resistance;  she  said, 
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^  Let  Aem  go»  and  if  they  succeed  my  son,  I  AbH  think  that  I  halve 
pot  lost  them,' 

*^  The  children  were  brought.  But^  the  moment  they  arrived,  tbey 
were  placed  in  confinement^  and  their  servants  separated  from  them. 
The  latter  were  also  confined,  but  apart  from  them,  and  in  a  distant 
place.  The  two  kings  then  sent  a  second  message  to  their  mother. 
They  chose  for  their  messenger  Arcadius,  a  senator  of  Auvercne, 
already  proved  in  other  treasons.  He  presented  himself  to  Cblomde, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  scissars  and  a  naked  sword.  ^  Glorious 
queen,'  said  he, '  decide  and  take  thy  choice.  Which  dost  thou  ordain 
for  the  sons  of  the  King  of  Orleans  ?  Is  it  thy  will  that  they  perish, 
or  dost  thou  prefer  that  they  be  deprived  of  their  hair  ?**  Chlotilde 
was  overcome  with  profound  griei:  *  Dead  rather  than  degraded!* 
were  the  only  words  she  uttered.  And  Arcadius,  fearing  that  ber 
magnam'mity  might  stiU  give  way  to  her  tendernesS|  hastened  with  her 
answer  to  the  kings.  -j  r-'t   ^'      --"i: 

"  They  also  hastened.  The  childhood  and  Vank  of  their  victims  had 
no  influence  over  them ;  the  guilt  of  fratricide  stayed  not  their  amhi« 
tion.  Chlotaire,  when  he  had  heard  the  words  of  his  mother,  seized 
the  elder  of  the  children,  threw  him  on  the  ppround,  and  killed  him  wi^ 
a  stroke  of  his  poigniard.  The  second,  witness  of  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  threw  himself  wildly  at  the  feet  of  Childebert,  imploring  his 
aid,  and  crying,  <  My  good  father,  save  me,  that  they  may  not  treat  m 
as  they  have  treated  my  brother  !*  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Child&bert 
was  moved,  and  addressing  himself  to  his  brother, '  Give  this  one  to 
roe,'  said  be,  *  and  I  will  buy  him  at  the  price  thou  shalt  fix.'  But 
Chlotaire,  blaspheming  and  pushing  him  away,  cried, '  Get  thee  from 
me,  or  thou  shalt  thyself  die  in  his  place.  Art  thou  so  ready  to  with- 
draw thyself  from  this  enterprise,  thou,  coward,  by  whom  it  was  planned, 
and  who  hast  drawn  me  to  partake  in  it  V  Childebert,  who  was  recalled 
to  himself  by  these  reproaches,  soon  laid  aside  his  transient  feeling  of 
compassion.  He  threw  the  child  to  the  King  of  Soissons,  who,  with  a 
second  blow  of  his  dagger,  accomplished  tlie  second  crime.*' — ^vol.  i. 
p.  113. 

Such  was  the  first  step  towards  the  reunion  of  the  empire  of 
Chlovis ;  the  kingdom  of  Orleans  was  parted  between  Chlotaire 
and  Childebert.  The  death  of  Tbeodonc,  somewhat  later,  offered 
another  bait  to  their  ambition ;  but  their  designs  were  frustrated 
by  the  abilities  of  bis  son,  the  young  Tbeodebert.  Theodebert's 
efforts  were  turned  against  another  quarter.  Italy  and  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  employed  his  arms,  and  his  power 
and  reputation  protected  him  from  the  treasons  of  his  family. 
But  suddenly  he  died ;  bis  son  Theodebald  died  soon  after  him; 
the  kingdom,  which  should  have  been  shared  between  the  two 
remaining  brothers,  was  seized  by  Chlotaire;  Childebert  sought 

*  Long  flowing  liair  was  among  tbe  Franks  the  mark  ofi  and  the  claim  to^  royaUy* 
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vengeance  by  raising  the  son  against  his  father ;  but  Childebert 
also  died;  the  revolt  was  quelled,  and  Chlotaire  became  sole  king 
of  the  united  empire  of  the  Fjanks. 

•  Chlotaire  ended  as  he  had  begun.  His  first  aggrandisement 
badbeen  obtained  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews;  his  throne  was 
finally  established  by  that  of  his  rebellious  son,  who,  by  the  order 
of  his  father,  was  burnt  with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  hut  where 
they  had  sought  refuge.*  The  four  brothers  had,  as  occasion  pre- 
sented itself,  increased  their  territory  by  aggressions  upon  their 
neighbours — the  reign  of  Chlotaire  had  been  long  and  pro- 
sperous, and  at  his  death  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  more 
extensive  and  more  powerful  than  it  had  been  even  under  Chlo- 
vis.  But  Chlotaire  also  had  four  sons,  and  the  empire  was  again 
dismembered. 

This  second  partition  of  the  empire  of  Chlovis  was  distin- 
guished, like  all  the  others,  by  its  crimes,  but  in  this  instance 
deeper,  as  they  arose  out  of  a  more  implacable  cause — the  enmity 
and  jealousy  of  two  extraordinary  women.  The  influence  of  the 
Weaker  sex  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  often  gave  rise  to  great 
events.  Old  German  song  tells  us  the  misfortunes  which  fell.upon 
the  family  of  the  Nibelungen  by  the  jealousy  of  Brunhild  and 
Chriemhild ; — one  of  the  Prankish  queens,  whose  story  we  are 
going  to  tell)  bore  the  same  name  as  one  of  the  heroines  of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  but  the  misfortunes  of  that  family  were  nothing 
in  comparison  of  those  with  which  the  Franks  were  visited  by  the 
rivalry  of  Brunehault  and  Fredegonde. 

The  sons  of  Chlotaire  were  Charibert,  Gontrau,  Chilperic  and 
Sigebert.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Chilperic  seized  by  force 
the  kingdom  of  Paris,  the  share  which  he  coveted;  but  he  was 
besieged  in  the  capital  by  his  brothers,  and  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  lot  which  fell  to  his  share — it  was  Soissons.  Chari- 
bert had  Paris;  Gontran,  Orleans;  and  Sigebeit,  Metz.  Chari- 
bert soon  died ;  and  his  kingdom  was  divided  amongst  the  other 
three. 

Chilperic  only  concealed  his  resentment  against  his  brothers  so 
long  as  he  had  no  opportunity  of  indulging  it.  While  Sigebert 
was  engaged  with  the  Ogars,  a  Tartar  tribe,  who  had  reached  his 
frontiers  from  the  East,  Chilperic  invaded  his  kingdom.  But  the 
Ogars  were  defeated;  Sigebert  returned  in  haste,  repelled  the 
attempt  of  his  brother,  and  would  have  carried  the  war  into  the 
kingdom  of  Soissons,  had  not  peace  been  established  by  an  armed 
interference. 

At  this  period,  the  king  of  the  Wisigoths  was  Athanagild,  a  rich 
and  powerful  prince,  who  had  two  daughters,  Galsuinthe  and 
Brunehault.      Her  cotemporary,  Gregory  of  l^ours,  gives  us  a 
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high  notion  of  the  beauty^  wisdom,  and  prudence^  of  the  latter ; 
she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Sigebert^  and  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence. 

<<  Chilperic  took  umbrage  at  this  union.  He  discovered  all  the  con- 
sequences, and  foresaw  clearly  that  the  ascendancy  of  his  brother  would 
be  increased  by  it.  Unwilling  to  yield  him  this  advantage,  and  unable 
to  deprive  him  of  it,  he  tried  to  render  it  harmless  by  balancing  it. 

"  All  the  passions  of  this  prince  were  rash ;  his  affections  as  well  » 
his  ambition.  He  had  passionately  loved  Audovere,  an  obscure  and 
simple  maiden,  but  mild  and  good,  chaste  and  pious.  He  had  married 
her,  and  she  was  queen.  This  union  was  troubled,  and  yet  fruitfuL 
Audovere  had  had  three  sons ;  Theodebert,  Chlovis,  and  M erovee.  At 
length  she  had  Childesinde. 

**  Chilperic,  detained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  was  not  present 
at  this  birth.  When  the  day  of  baptism  arrived,  the  absence  of  the 
god-mother,  who  was  too  late,  caused  an  unexpected  alarm  and  embar- 
rassment. Among  the  women  who  attended  upon  the  queen,  there  was 
one,  the  fatal  splendour  of  whose  beauty  and  wit  had  already  gained 
the  favour  and  love  of  the  king.  This  woman  was  Fredegonde ;  eaoA 
from  this  day  commenced  the  terrible  chain  of  her  artifices  and  hex 
furies.  The  occasion,  which  seemed  by  no  means  favourable,  became  so 
by  her  boldness  and  address.  She  conceived  the  hope  of  persuading 
Audovere  herself  to  present  her  daughter  at  the  font,  and,  what  wm 
still  stranger,  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  bishop  who  celebrated  the 
baptism.  She  dared — and  she  succeeded.  Soon  the  king  returned, 
and  she  hastened  before  him,  to  finish  the  plot  which  she  had  woven  so 
wickedly  and  so  boldly.  *  There  is  no  longer  a  queen,'  she  said  to  him, 
*  and  thou  art  free.*  And  she  erred  not  far  from  the  truth.  For 
Audovere,  by  her  imprudent  credulity,  had  just  established  a  rel^ous 
affinity  between  herself  and  the  king,  and,  by  the  canonical  law,  the 
force  of  this  new  tie  was  such,  that,  in  creating  a  nearer  proxiimty,  it 
had  caused  every  other  proximity  to  become  criminal.  The  result  was 
such  as  Fredegonde  had  expected.  Chilperic,  whom  a  blind  Jove  inte- 
rested in  the  treason,  seized  the  pretext  with  eagerness,  and  repudiated 
Audovere.  He  sent  her  to  an  abbey  at  Mans,  where  she  was  doomed 
to  await  the  day  of  the  other  misfortunes  which  were  reserved  for 
her.'*— vol.  i.  p.  229. 

Just  at  this  period  occurred  the  marriage  of  Sigebert  with 
Brunehault.  A  sudden  project  entered  the  mind  of  Chilperic;  he 
sent  bis  ambassador  to  the  king  of  the  Wisigoths  to  demand  the 
hand  of  his  other  daughter,  .Galsuinthe ;  the  alliance  was  accepted^ 
though  reluctantly;  the  sister  of  Brunehault  became  queen  of 
Soissons,  and  for  a  while  Fredegonde  was  neglected.  But  she 
soon  regained  her  influence  over  the  king.  Galsuinthe  was  first 
neglected,  and  afterwards  secretly  murdered  by  the  orders  of  her 
husbandi  and  Fredegonde  herself,  who  had  hitherto  been  but  con- 
cubine^ became  .queen. 
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The  infamous  condiict  of  Chilpeiic  created  a  just  and  general 
feeling  of  horror;  with  Brunetiault^  the  sister  of  the  murdered 
que^ti^  who  in  her  affectionate  solititude  had  counselled  her 
to  mount  a  throne  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  her,  the  first  feeling 
of  astonishment  and  grief  was  succeeded  by  the  bitter  implacable 
desire  of  revenge.  She  excited  her  husband  Sigebert  to  attack 
the  murderer;  she  persuaded  Gontran  to  join  him;  the  kingdom 
of  SoissoBs  was  invaded,  and  Chilperic  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extrenuty  of  despair,  when  the  anger  of  the  King  of  Orleans.  Was 
appeased :  he  made  himself  the  mediator  between  his  brothers^ 
and  saved  Chilperie  and  Fredegonde  from  the  wrath  of  the  queeq^ 
of  Anstrasia,  who,  however,  gained  by  the  war  the  five  cities  of 
Beam  and  Aquitaine,  which  had  been  the  dower  of  Galsuinthe* 
The  hostilities  between  Sigebert  and  Chilperic  were  scarcely 
ended,  when  an  accidental  misunderstanding  excited  war  betweeii 
Sigebert  and  Gontran;  and  the  King  of  Soissons,  thinking  the 
eceasioD  favourable  for  revenging  his  recent  disgrace^  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  former.  But  his  expectations  were  disappointed; 
Gontrati  again  joined  Sigebert^  and,  after  several  changes  of  for- 
tune, Chilperic^  deserted  by  his  own  army  and  Subjects,  shut  up 
with  Fredegonde  in  Toumai,  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enenly.  A  new  treason  changed  his  fortune;  Sige- 
bert fell  in  his  own  tent  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin;  the  murderer 
had  been  sent  by  Fredegonde. 

The  success  of  their  treasons  raised  high  hopes*  in  the  minds  of 
Chilperic  and  Fredegonde;  to  save  their  own  kingdom  was  not 
enoughy  they  reaolved  to  add  to  it  that  of  their  enemy.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  favour  their  enterprise.  The  army  of  Sigebert 
disbanded  itself,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  Soissons  returned 
to  their  allegianee^  most  of  those  of  Austrasia  suffered  themselves 
to  be  easily  seduced  to  concur  in  the  designs  of  Chilperic ;  that 
part  of  t'aris  which  belonged  to  Sigebert  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  aild,  vt^hat  was  still  more  important,  he  captured  there 
Brunehault  and  her  infant  son,  Childebert,  the  sole  heir  of  the 
kingdom  of  his  father.  The  fortune  of  Fredegonde  prevailed 
every\lrhere.  But  the  sefene  again  changed;  and  the  prospects  of 
Chilperic  fell  not  less  raj^idly  than  they  had  risen.  Among  those 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  who  still  adhered  to  the  family 
of  Sigebert,  was  Gondebaud,  who  formed  a  sudden  and  bold 
project;  having  corrupted  or  deceived  the  guards  of  the  prison 
in  which  Childebert  was  confined,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
child  to  Metz,  where  he  was  received  with  unbounded  demon- 
strations of  joy.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  Austrasia  was 
universal ;  the  nobles  who  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Chilperic  turned 
afeain  and  joined  in  their  vows  of  devotion  to  the  soli  of  Sigebert  j 
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and  the  designs  of  the  former  upon  bis  kingdom  were  entirely 
overthrown. 

Astonished  and  mortified  by  the  escape  of  his  captive,  Chil- 
peric  resolved  to  send  the  mother  to  a  securer  place  of  confine- 
ment. Brunehault  was  accordingly  carried  to  Rouen,  but  here  a 
new  perplexity  was  reserved  for  her  enemy.  Merov6e,  the  son 
of  Chilperic  by  Audovere,  foresaw  that  the  ambition  of  Frede- 
gonde  would  one  day  endanger  the  life  of  himself  and  his  brothers, 
and  his  presentiments  not  less  than  his  hatred  drove  him  to  seize 
the  first  occasion  which  might  hold  out  hopes  of  safety  and  re- 
venge. He  came  to  Paris,  and  saw  Brunehault ;  his  heart  was 
moved  by  her  misfortunes  and  captivated  by  her  beauty,  and  he 
aspired  to  her  hand.  Brunehault  at  once  saw  the  good  fortune 
which  was  thrown  in  her  way.  Merov^e  suddenly  repaired  to 
Tours;  the  bishop,  Pretextat,  who  had  always  regarded  the 
young  prince  with  affectionate  fondness,  immediately  celebrated 
the  nuptials ;  and  Brunehault  became  the  daughter  of  her  enemy 
— ithe  crown  of  Fredegonde  was  promised  to  her.     But  Chil- 

Siric,  mad  with  rage  and  disappointment,  arrived  suddenly  at 
ouen.  Brunehault  and  Merovie,  unprepared,  had  not  time  to 
escape;  they  sought  asylum  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  and  only 
left  it  on  a  solemn  promise  by  Chilperic  that  they  should  not  be 
separated.  Their  plans,  though  deeply  laid,  were  entirely  dis- 
concerted by  the  vigour  of  their  enemies,  and  Brunehault  was 
again  a  captive,  when  a  new  turn  of  affairs  came  to  effect  her 
deliverance.  Austrasia,  bold  by  the  recovery  of  its  king,  though 
an  infant — bold,  too,  by  the  friendship  of  his  uncle  Gontran — de- 
manded also  his  mother  and  his  sisters ;  the  alternative  was  war, 
and  Chilperic,  unequal  to  a  contest  with  the  two  kings,  was 
obliged  to  submit.  Brunehault  and  her  daughters  returned  to 
Metz,  but  the  regency  who  governed  during  the  minority  of  her 
son,  prospectively  jealous  of  the  influence  she  might  recover,  for-? 
bade  Merov6e  to  enter  the  kingdom.  The  sight  of  their  injured 
queen  raised  still  more  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Austrasians ;  the  cry 
for  vengeance  was  universal,  and  Chilperic,  thinking  to  forestall 
the  danger  which  threatened  him,  invaded  their  territory,  but  he 
was  driven  away  with  disgrace,  and,  in  his  weakness,  sought  to 
gratify  his  rage  in  the  degradation  of  his  son,  whom  he  doomed 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  monastery.  Merov^e  fled  from 
his  prison,  was  betrayed,  and,  barbarously  murdered,  became 
another  victim  to  the  insatiable  fury  of  Fredegonde.  But  he  was 
not  the  only  victim  she  sought ;  Pretextat,  the  bishop  of  Rouen, 
was  marked  for  an  object  of  her  vengeance;  he  was  dragged 
before  a  tribunal,  but  the  inflexible  courage  and  virtue  of  Gregory 
of  TourS;  the  historian  of  those  times^  saved  him^  and  he  was  only 
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half  condemned.  The  fury  of  Fredegonde  was  ill  satisfied* 
Gregory  himself  was  accused^  but  the  hatred  which  had  dared  to 
call  him  to  be  judged  dared  not  to  condemn  him;  the  Church 
had,  in  those  days,  power  enough  to  throw  over  him  a  shield 
which  the  ragfe  of  a  king  could  not  penetrate.  That  power  was 
a  blessing  which  God  bestowed  upon  the  middle  ages — where 
everything  would  have  been  darkness,  and  bloodshed,  and  dis- 
order, that  alone  guarded  and  perpetuated  order,  and  justice,  and 
light.  Among  the  Franks,  the  noble  virtue  of  their  clergy  often 
affords  a  glorious  contrast  to  the  savage  barbarity  of  their  princes. 
Misfortunes  were  also  reserved  for  Fredegonde.  A  contagious 
disease,  which  spread  devastation  over  the  kingdom,  carried  off 
all  her  sons;  the  only  affections  which  perhaps  she  possessed 
were  blasted.  But  her  grief,  far  from  bending  her  vindictive 
spirit,  served  but  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  her  fury,  to  furnish  new  pre- 
tences for  gratifying  her  cruelty.  Chlovis,  the  last  of  the  sons  of 
Chilperic  and  Audovere,  was  sacrificed,  and,  as  was  ever  the  case, 
his  blood  flowed  along  with  that  of  bis  friends  and  servants. 

"  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  queen  was  at  length  satiated 
with  murders.  She  was  not !  Her  provident  and  indefatigable  ha- 
tred awaited,  before  reposing  itself,  the  death  of  her  last  enemy. 
Audovere  had  not  yet  sunk  under  her  long  griefs.  The  mother  of 
Chlovis  and  of  Merovee  doubtless  nourished  some  hope  of  avenging 
herself  and  her  children.  Who  couM  engage  that  fortune  would  not 
one  day  give  her  the  power?  Fredegonde  sacrificed  this  other  victim 
to  her  own  safety  3  she  despatched  messengers  into  the  district  of  Maine, 
who  caused  the  gates  of  the  monastery  to  which  Audovere  had  retired 
to  be  opened  to  them,  and  put  her  to  death.  And  they  did  more ; 
another  crime,  greater  perhaps  and  more  detestable,  followed.  Chil- 
desinde,  the  daughter  of  Audovere,  was  shut  up  in  the  same  place 
with  her  mother.  Too  young  to  be  guilty  of  plots  which  might  have 
justified  her  d^ath,  she  was  young  enough  to  excite  some  day  the  love 
or  the  ambition  of  Childebert  perhaps,  or  of  some  other  prince,  whom 
she  would  doubtless '  excite  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  her  family. 
How  was  this  &ar  satisfied,  or  how  are  we  to  tell  it !  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  daughters  of  Sejanus ;  Fredegonde  imitated  Tibe- 
rius. Childesinde.  was  not  put  to  death,  she  was  only  deprived  of  the 
life  of  the  world;  her  enemies  were  satisfied  with  consecrating  her  to 
the  service  of  religion.  But  she  was  first  violated  by  the  executioners 
of  her  mother.  She  was  permitted  to  live,  but  stained.  And  this 
horrible  precaution  was  taken  against  those  who  might  have  had  the 
idea  of  delivering  her  from  her  cloisftr  and  of  associating  her  with 
their  fortune.  The  daughter  of  Chilperic  suffered  this  outrage  during 
the  life  of  her  father ;  she  suffered  it  by  the  order  of  the  wife  of  Chil- 
peric !  Fredegonde  seized  all  the  riches  of  Audovere  and  Childesinde. 
Greedy  of  the  blood  of  her  enemies,  she  did  not  disdain  their  spoils." 
—vol.  i.  p.  33^. 
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Long  oivil  wars  agitated  the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks.  Australia 
itself  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions^  which  were  only  in  part 
appeased  by  the  exertions  and  wisdom  of  BrunehauU.  In  the 
midst  of  these  contentions^  Fredegonde  gave  birth  successively  to 
two  sons,  Theodoric  and  Chlotaire.  The  first  liv^d  but  a  year, 
and  his  death  was  made  the  pretext  for  the  murder  of  Mummor 
losi  one  of  the  oldest  of  Chilperic's  servants^  but  whose  services 
bad  not  saved  him  from  the  hatred  of  the  queen.  Another  mui^ 
der  followed — it  was  that  of  Cbilperic,  the  manner  and  the  cause 
and  the  author  of  whose  death  are  equally  imcertain^  though 
rumour  laid  it  also  to  the  charge  of  Fredegonde. 

The  death  of  Chilperic  threw  every  thing  into  confusion. 
The  nobles  of  Neustria  took  different  partie^^— some  would  have 
introduced  Childebert — some  were  faithiiil  to  Cblotaire,  the  «oo 
of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonde — others  attempted  to  raiae  to  t^ 
throne  a  stranger,  Gondovald,  who  claimed  a  place  among  tb6 
family  of  the  Merovings.  Fredegonde  at  first  fled  with  her 
child,  to  Paris,  where  she  sought  sanctuary  in  the  cathedral/ and 
W^s  supported  by  the  bishop.  She  then  adopted^  a§  the  ^afpst 
resolution,  that  of  demanding  foi*  (lerself  and  ^er  soi)  tb|s  prqtec-^ 
tion  of  Gqntraii.  He  accepted  her  proposal,  stidcjenly  ei^ter^d 
Paris  with  his  army,  and  overthrew  the  designs  of  Childebert. 
Fierce  enmities  followed  between  the  kings  of  Burgundy  and 
Austrasia,  which  however  gradually  subsided,  as  mistrust  arose 
between  the  former  and  Fredegonde.  Gontran  received  into  bis 
favour  Pretextat,  who  had  returned  from  his  temporary  exik  to 
be  restored  to  his  §ee;  he  sought  the  bodies  of  the  voung  princes, 
^hlpvis  and  Merov6e,  and  gave  them  an  honourable  sepulchre; 
he  took  from  Fredegonde  the  care  of  her  son.,  and  gave  hini  tutors 
of  his  own  choice,  to  whom  also  he  entrusted  the  regency  of 
Neustria.  These  were  ail  grave  offences  in  the  eyes  of  the  q\$een. 
W  hat  is  more,  he  obliged  her  to  quit  Paris,  and  the  domain  of 
Jlueil,  in  the  territory  of  Rouen,  was  assigned  for  her  nesidence. 
Here  she  prepared  new  plots  and  new  murders.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  join  the  party  of  Gondovald,  but  she  was  to^  late, 
and  she  laid  aside  her  immediate  hopes  of  regaining  power,  to 
meditate  solely  the  indulgence  of  her  revenge.  One  assassin, 
hired  by  her,  sought  the  presence  of  Brunehault,  but  her  pru- 
dence and  vigilance  frustrated  his  design;  he  was  discovered,  and 
sent  back  to  Fredegonde,  who  wreaked  upon  him  htjr  y^ce  at  t|je 
ill  success  of  his  enterprise.  Others  soMght  tb^  life  of  Cbilcje- 
bert,  but  chance  discovered  their  errand,  and  they  sqffered  Si|i 
ignominious  death.  A  similar  attempt  against  Gontraci  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  first  successes  of  Gondovald  drew 
closer  the  ties  of  friendship,  ever  fluctuating,  betweeq  Gontran 
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and  Childebert,  whom*  he  solemnly  adopted  as  his  successor — the 
hatred  of  Fredegonde  to  both  tended  for  a  time  to  perpetuate  it. 

Meanwhile  new  murders  stained  the  guilty  hand  of  Frede- 
gonde : — 

^*  She  had  quitted  Rueil,  and  was  come  to  Rouen.  There  a  bitter 
and  viptent  altercation  arose  between  her  and  the  bishop.  *  There 
will  come  a  time/  she  said  to  him,  '  when  thou  shalt  return  to  thine 
exile/ — *  Pe  I  in  exile  or  free,'  replied  Pretextat,  *  I  shall  not  cease 
to  be  bishop.  But  for  thee,  there  will  come  a  day  when  thou  shalt 
have  ceased  to  be  queen.  We,  with  God's  aid,  shall  be  raised  from 
exile  to  a  heavenly  kingdom ;  thou,  by  his  justice,  shalt  fall  from  thy 
earthly  kingdom  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  Hadst  thou  repentedt 
and  stripped  thyself  of  the  pride  which  ferments  in  thee^  perhaps  thou 
mightst  have  obtained  the  recompence  of  the  saints;  and  mightst 
have  conducted  to  the  age  of  manhood  the  son  to  whom  thou  hast 
givei^  birth.'  These  words,  which  covered  Fredegonde  with  confu- 
sion, completed  at  the  same  time  the  fulness  of  her  hatred. 

"  The  festival  of  Easter  arrived.  Pretextat,  early  in  the  morning, 
had  gone  to  the  cathedral,  to  perform  the  service.  Whilst  he  was 
chanting  the  psalms,  seated  in  his  chair,  an  assassin  glided  unper- 
ceived  to  the  spot,  and  struck  him  with  his  knife  under  the  arm.  The 
bishop  raised  a  sudden  cry ;  the  astonished  clercs  hesitated ;  the 
assassin,  profiting  by  their  amazement,  fled.  Bleeding,  dying,  and 
scarcely  breathing,  the  bishop  nevertheless  crept  to  the  altar^  and 
offered  to  God,  with  an  affecting  resignation,  the  sacrifice  of  his  life. 

^'  Hia  servants  quickly  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  he  was  carried  to 
th^  episcopal  residence.  Fredegonde  dared  to  come  thither ;  Beppo- 
lene  and  An^ovald  were  with  her.  *  Our  grief  is  profound,'  said  she 
to  th/e  bishop.  *  We  regret  bitterly,  along  with  thy  people,  this  detes- 
table profanation.  May  God  make  known  to  us  the  perpetrator,  that 
we  may  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  inflicting  upon  him  the  punish- 
ment due  to  bis  crime !'  But  the  bishop,  who  was  not  deceived  by 
this  audacious  hypocrisy,  said  to  her:  *  Yea!  who  has  committed  it, 
this  criminal  action,  but  she  iitho  has  so  often  shed  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  and  who  ha»  not  even  spared  that  of  kings  V — ^  Thy  wound 
is  not  desperate,'  sai4  Fredegonde^  interrupting  him,  *  trust  to  the 
skill  of  the  physidans  we  will  send  thee.' — *  God  calls  me  to  him,' 
CQnjtinued  Pretextat  *  Thou,  with  whom  have  originated  all  these 
crimes,  thou  shalt  be  accursed  for  ever,  and  thou  shalt  pay  to  God  the 
price  of  pay  blood.' 

"  The  consternation  at  Rouen  was  universal.  Leudovald,  the 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  ordained  that  all  the  churches  should  be  closed, 
ana  divine  service  suspended,  until  such  time  as  the  authors  of  the 
crime  should  have  been  discovered.  Some  individuals  were  arrested ; 
they  unanimously  accused  Fredegonde.  But  the  zeal  of  Leudovald 
placed  him  also  in  peril.  Assassins  were  sent  against  himy  fortunately 
without  success. 

**  The  chiefs  of  the  Franks  were  not  less  irritated  than  the  clergy* 
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One  of  them  went  to  Fredegonde,  and  said  to  her :  <  Thou  hadst 
ahready  committed  many  crimes,  but  this  exceeds  them  all.  May  God 
revei^e  quickly  the  blood  of  his  priest !  We  will  eagerly  pursue  the 
chastisement  of  this  murder,  for  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  thy  cruel- 
ties.* Having  said  these  words,  he  quitted  her  presence,  and  was 
leaving  the  pzuace.  But  Fredegonde,  affecting  great  indifference  for 
his  reproaches  and  for  his  threats,  sent  after  him,  and  invited  him  to 
her  table.  The  chief  refused.  The  queen  sent  again,  begging  more 
pressingly  that  at  least  he  would  not  leave  the  royal  residence  without 
having  drunk  of  her  cup.  This  time  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  yielded.  Immediately  was  brought  a  cup  full  of  a  mixed 
beverage,  after  the  Frankish  manner,  of  wine  and  wormwood  and 
honey.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  the  draught,  when  he  was  seized  by 
excruciating  pains.  Perceiving  that  he  had  drunk  poison,  he  cried  to 
those  who  accompanied  him,  *  Fly,  and  let  not  your  lips  touch  this 
drink.  They  have  poured  death  into  the  cup.'  They  fled ;  himselfi 
remounting  his  horse  with  difficulty,  tried  to  follow,  but'  at  a  short 
distance  he  fell :  he  was  lifeless." — vol.  i.  p.  442—444. 

Gontran,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  this  event,  was  furi- 
ous— he  was  eager  to  pursue  the  murderer,  and  to  avenge  this 
sacrilegious  deed — he  summoned  a  council  of  bishops  to  examine 
into  it.  But  new  jealousies  and  new  plots  arose^  which  frustrated 
his  designs,  rendered  Fredegonde  the  close  associate  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Chlotaire,  and  restored  her  to  all  her  former  influence 
in  the  kingdom  of  Soissons. 

Gontran  and  Childebert  remained  faithful  to  each  other;  and 
Brunehault,  who,  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  power  by  the  nobles,  recovered  her  ancient  influence 
in  j^ustrasia.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of  her  and  faithless 
to  their  king,  regretting  perhaps  the  loss  of  the  power  which  they 
had  held  daring  the  regency,  laid  deep  plots.  Their  object  was 
nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  Childebert:  they 
were  excited  and  supported  by  Fredegonde.  But  a  brief  period 
saw  all  their  designs  exposed  and  defeated,  and  they  paid  for  their 
treason  with  their  lives.  The  treaty  was  subscribed  by  Gontran, 
M'hich  gave  the  succession  of  his  crown  to  Childebert  and  his 
sons.  An  unexpected  event  followed — Soissons  revolted  from 
Fredegonde,  and  with  Melun,  which  had  set  it  the  example, 
formed  an  independent  state,  which  received  for  its  king  Tbeode- 
bert,  one  of  Childebert's  sons.  Childebert  was  at  war  with  the 
Lombards  of  Italy — and,  which  redounds  to  the  praise  of  Bru- 
nehault,  when  the  war  was  ended,  she  bought  with  her  own  trea- 
sure the  captive  Lombards,  and  sent  them  home  free.  Then 
broke  out  a  war  between  Gontran  and  the  Bretons,  whom  Fre- 
degonde excited  against  him.  Two  new  attempts  to  murder  the 
kings  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy  failed,  and  Fredegonde  wreaked 
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her  fury  upon  her  own  blood — the  victim  was  her  daughter 
Rigonthe,  who  died  by  the  hands  of  her  mother.  But  an  acci- 
dent, which  happened  soon  afterwards,  nearly  drew  upon  that 
mother  the  punishment  of  her  manifold  crimes.  Bitter  animo- 
sities had  arisen  at  Tournai  between  the  Franks  and  the  original 
inhabitants^  and  the  two  opposing  parties  fought  in  the  streets  of 
the  town. 

"  Fredegonde  came,  thinking  to  appease  them  by  her  authority  or 
by  her  counsels.  She  was  mistaken,  and  her  pride  was  offended. 
Immediately  conceiving  new  designs,  what  she  had  not  been  able  to 
effect  by  fair  words  she  resolved  to  attempt  by  violence.  She  invited 
all  the  chief  people  of  Tournai  to  a  great  feast.  At  their  head  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  two  families  whose  quarrel  had  caused  the  disturb- 
ance, namely,  Charivald,  Leudovald,  and  Waldin.  These  three  were 
placed  together  on  the  same  bench.  On  the  approach  of  night,  as 
was  the  custom  among  the  Franks,  the  tables  were  withdrawn ;  but 
the  guests  still  retained  their  places,  and  continued  to  drink  the  wine 
which  was  brought  to  them  in  profusion.  Soon  heaviness  came  upon 
them,  and  the  servants  themselves,  overcome  with  drunkenness,  fell 
on  the  pavement  asleep.  Then  entered  three  men,  armed  each  with  an 
axe,  whom  Fredegonde  had  sent.  They  glided,  without  opposition, 
behind  the  three  chiefs,  and,  striking  at  the  same  moment,  slew  them 
as  it  were  by  a  single  blow. 

"  The  trouble  was  great,  the  alarm  general;  every  one  fled.  But 
that  which  Fredegonde  had  not  foreseen  happened.  The  irritation  of 
the  townspeople,  already  so  great,  took  in  an  instant  new  activity  and 
new  violence.  ITiey  arose,  flew  to  arms,  seized  the  gates,  and  the 
queen  was  a  prisoner.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  to  Childebert; 
they  resolved  to  deliver  to  him  his  enemy ;  they  desired  him  to  order 
her  death.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  neglecting  no  means  of  safety  in 
this  extremity,  hastened  secret  messengers  to  Champagne,  ordering 
the  people  to  come  to  her  aid.  The  people  of  Champagne  obeyed, 
and  their  promptitude  was  such,  that  they  arrived  at  Tournai  before 
the  array  of  Childebert.  Thus  Fredegonde  was  deUvered,  and  thus 
was  lost  for  her  enemies  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  ven- 
geance."— vol.  i.  p.  486. 

Soon  after  this,  Gontran  died,  and  his  death  was  the  signal  for 
new  troubles  and  new  contentions.  The  kingdoms  of  the  Franks 
were  hastening  towards  reunion. 

But  the  first  direct  attempt  at  this  reunion  was  not  made  by 
the  party  who  carried  it  into  execution.  Childebert,  unopposed, 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  his  uncle,  and  now,  master  of  two 
kingdoms,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  third,  and  to  take  exemplary 
vengeance  for  the  long  series  of  crimes  and  violences  of  Frede- 
gonde, which  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext  for  the  war.  His  army 
ravaged  Champagne,  and*  approached  Soissons.  Fredegonde, 
however,  proved  herself  equal  to  the  danger:  she  assembled  the 
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arniy  of  Neustria,  showed  to  the  soldiers  their  young  king,  ca- 
eouraged  them  by  her  words  and  by  her  example^  and  led  them 
suddenly  and  by  night  against  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
surprised  and  defeated.  In  the  day^  the  enemy  returqed;  another 
battle  was  fought,  longer  and  more  obstinate  than  the  former, 
but  Fredegonde  again  triumphed*  Her  own  loss  was  immense, 
but  the  throne  of  Chlotaire  was  saved,  and  the  army  returned 
victorious  to  Soissons.  Yet,  though  successful  in  one  imtottte, 
and  for  a  time,  the  power  of  Fredegonde  was  not  equal  to  the 
struggle  against  Neustria  and  Burgundy  united,  and  she  strove  to 
rid  herself  of  her  enemy  by  her  accustomed  arts.  Childebert, 
having  got  rid  of  his  other  euemies,  was  bn  the  point  of  renew- 
ing his  attack  upon  Neustria,  when  he  and  his  queen  suddenly 
died — their  death  was  attributed  to  poison,  and  common  report 
laid  the  crime  to  the  charge  of  Fredegonde. 

The  successors  of  Childebert  were  his  two  sons — Theodebert 
bad  Austrasia,  and  Theodoric,  Burgundy.  Brunehault,  the 
guardian  of  both,  governed  with  an  equal  authority  in  both  king- 
doms. The  occasion  was  favourable  for  Fredegonde;  she  raised 
an  army,  and  prepared  to  attack  her  enemies.  Brunehault  was 
equally  active,  but  an  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement  ended  in 
the  success  of  the  former.  The  loss  in  the  army  of  Brunehault 
was  immense.  Yet  Fredegonde  reaped  not  the  fruits  of  her  vic- 
tory— she  suddenly  fell  ill  and  died. 

*<  It  was  a  d^y  of  expiation  and  deliverance.  The  human  race  was 
relieved  from  an  immense  opprobrium.  We  must  despair  of  finding 
colours  warm  and  vigorous  enough  to  describe  this  fearful  figure  of  a 
queen — every  passion,  every  vice,  every  fury ;  all  the  cunning  which 
crime  can  demand,  all  the  crimes  which  ambition  can  solicit,  all  the 
ambition  which  the  most  unbounded  perversity  can  coi^eive." — 
vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

Brunehault  was  delivered  Arom  her  enemy.  She  was  at  the 
height  of  her  prosperity.  She  reduced  to  quietness  the  barba- 
rous nations  who  surrounded  her  own — she  rormed  treaties  with 
distant  states.  It  was  by  her  mediation  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  among  the  Saxons  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  faction 
which  Fredegonde  had  excited  in  Austrasia  still  existed,  and  with 
it  all  its  virulence  and  hatred.  For  a  time  Brunehault  triumphed 
over  it.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  queen  was  too  haughty  to  conci- 
liate; the  factious  nobles  by  degrees  gained  the  ears  of  their 
young  king,  and  Brunehault  was  obliged  to  dy  into  Burgui^dy. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  she  would  have  sought  revenge 
in  arming  Theodoric  against  his  brother.  No:  though  bier  in- 
juries were  here  great,  she  had  still  a  bitterer  enemy— the  hatred 
dI  Fredegonde  lived  in  Uie  person  of  Chlotaire.    The  pplicy  of 
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Brui)e)iault  united  ag^  the  ^rm$  of  Austrosia  ^nd  Burgundy  ir^ 
an  attack  upon  Chlotaire^  He  was  prepared  for  the  war,  and 
even  sought  the  combat ;  but|  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  ]>or- 
melle,  foifght  in  the  first  jeac  of  the  seventh  century,  his  arwy 
\>'iis  destroyed,  and  he  was  obliged  ^o  accept  a  disgraceful  peace. 
Another  battle,  four  years  later,  equally  fatal  to  Chlotaire  in  it§ 
immediate  results,  was  the  6rst  occasion  of  disagreement  between 
the  two  %o^8  of  Childebert.  Theodoric  believed  himself  to  be 
betrayed  by  his  brother^  who  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Kmg  of  Neustria;  he  raised  an  army  to  attack  him,  and  was 
(encouraged  by  Brunehault.  But  in  Burgiwdy  there  were  also 
violent  jealousies;  the  hearts  of  thp  soldiers  were  not  engaged  in 
this  war,  and  their  rebellious  conduct  obliged  him  to  ma^e  peace 
wi^h  Thepdebert.  The  latter,  reckoning  too  much  on  the  weakr 
ness  of  the  King  pf  Burgundy,  commeuced  the  war,  pud  by  a 
base  deceit  succeeded  in  entrapping  his  brother,  and  in  wresting 
from  him  important  concessions.  Theodoric  hastened  to  revenge 
himself;  in  several  engagements  Theodebert  was  defeated,  his 
armies  were  destroyed,  and  at  length  he  was  himself  taken  and 
put  to  death.  His  infant  son  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Theo- 
doric became  Kin^  of  iVustratia  as  well  as  of  Burp;undy. 

A  terrible  struggle  approached  between  Theodoric  and  Chlo- 
taire. But  Providence  suddenly  changed  the  face  of  aflairs — 
the  former  was  seized  by  a  dysentery  and  died,  and  his  army  dis- 
banded it&elf<  The  result  may  he  told  in  a  few  words.  'Brune- 
baqlt,  aged,  yet  still  haughty  and  proud,  made  a  resolute  but  vain 
attempt  tp  secure  the  kingdoms  pf  Burgundy  and  Austrasia 
to  the  descendants  of  Theodoric,  though  illegitimate.  She  acted 
with  promptitude  and  skill;  but  Chlotaire  bad  a  powerful  army 
in  the  field.  Brunehault  was  deserted  by  the  people  for  whom 
sh^  fought;  her  army  left  her  in  the  hour  of  combat;  two  of  the 
sops  of  Theodoric  were  murdered;  Brunehault  fled,  but  was  be- 
trayed, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemy*  We  will  not  de- 
scribe the  horrible  degradations  and  violences  which  she  suffered. 
The  aged  queen  was  brought  forth  like  a  malefactor  for  judg- 
ment, and  was  put  to  death  after  having  eudured  all  the  tor- 
ments which  sav2||[e  barbarity  could  invent*  The  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  was  united  in  the  person  of  Chlotaire. 

The  history  of  the  first  race  df  the  Prankish  kings  presents  to 
us  throughout  a  vivi(^  picture  of  the  evils  of  the  Salic  law — pf 
that  system  which  was  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  rights 
of  primogeniture.  But  the  cure  of  the  evil  also  aro^e  among 
the  institutioins  of  the  Franks.  'J'he  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace 
was  originally  ope  which  was  filled  by  the  choice  of  the  king,  hut 
^fter  thf  ^^atl?  of  Pi^Jotaife,  th^  blood  pf  Mesroy^e  became  de- 
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based;  union  and  reunion  followed  each  other  in  qnidc  succes- 
sion; and,  bj  the  ambition  and  firmness  of  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  aided  by  the  weakness  of  die  monarchs,  dieir  office  wais 
made  hereditary.  Such  an  office,  it  is  clear,  could  not  be  divided, 
and  in  this  case,  at  least,  the  right  of  primogeniture  came  in  natu- 
rally and  necessarily.  As  the  weakness  of  the  kings  constantly 
increased,  the  powers  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  increased  also ; 
the  elder  Pepin  and  his  son,  ^e  glorious  Charles  Martel,  pos- 
sessed virtually  the  kingly  power;  the  race  of  the  Merovings 
was  fast  approaching  its  end;  the  second  Pepin  effected  the  last 
reunion;  he  united  the  name  with  the  exercise  of  royalty,  two 
things  which  had  been  entirely  separated  during  the  days  of  his 
father  and  of  his  grandfather.  The  crown^  now,  like  the  office 
which  had  preceded  it,  was  inherited  by  primogeniture,  and  the 
struggles  of  partition  and  reunion  no  longer  racked  and  devastated 
the  empire  of  the  Franks. 


Art.  VIII. — Philosophie  de  FHistoire  Naturelle,  oti  Phenomhies 
de  C Organisation  des  Animaux  et  des   Vegetaux;  par  J.  J«. 
Virey.     Paris,  Bailliere,  1835.     8vo. 

That  the  study  of  the  works  of  creation  is  an  almost  intuitive 
feeling  in  the  human  mind  is  strongly  evinced,  even  in  the  plea- 
sure which  children  derive  from  gathering  their  little  bunch  of 
daisies;  and  the  bird's-nesting  excursions  of  the  school-boy,  and 
his  fishing  predilections,  are  but  a  stronger  development  of  the 
same  tendency.  Natural  objects  invariably  excite  in  children 
and  youth  pleasurable  sensations ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  become 
the  slaves  of  the  utilitarian  principles  of  advanced  life,  when  com- 
merce with  the  turbid  society  of  cities  has  sophisticated  earlier 
simplicity  of  manners,  that,  before  we  cordially  take  up  any  pur- 
suit, we  first  ask  what  we  can  get  by  it,  and  that,  unless  a  satis- 
factory reply  can  be  made  by  the  chink  of  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm,  we  hold  the  wonderful  creations  of  Nature  as  idle  objects 
of  curiosity,  and  those  who  study  them  in  silent  contempt. 

This  might  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  progress  of  society: 
having,  however,  reached  its  culminating  point  and  exhausted  the 
whole  course  of  sensual  and  physical  enjoyment,  and  then  found 
how  vague  and  unsatisfactok*y  it  is  to  the  inward  man,  we  again 
resort  to  the  great  parent  for  a  toy  to  amuse  our  tedium.  This 
we  play  with  for  a  time,  until  the  intellectual  faculties  gradually 
arouse  us  to  its  closer  contemplation;  and  in  inspecting  its  struc- 
ture, other  wonders  develop  themselves,  and  what  originated  in 
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idleness  and  a  wai^t  of  amusement  terminates  in  a  rational  mental 
exercise,  which  evolves,  in  the  course  of  deeper  investigation,  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  Author  of  the  created  world.  And 
when  cultivated  properly,  the  study  of  Nature  will  necessarily 
have  a  direct  moral  effect;  as  it  humbles  us,  and  therefore  is  a 
useful  discipline;  for,  until  our  worldly  pride  is  abated,  we  must 
necessarily  be  wanting  in  that  sympathy  with  our  fellow  creatures, 
which  it  is  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  respond  to.  It  is,  there- 
fore, gratifying  to  us,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  find  a  stronger 
general  inclination  to  this  very  laudable  pursuit,  which,  even  if  it 
be  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  making  every  individual  a  perfect 
naturalist,  must  however  open  new  beauties  and  a  wider  field 
of  inquiry  to  the  mere  lover  of  nature.  To  the  naturalist  the 
scene  before,  him  is  a  book  of  symbols,  the  hieroglyphics  which 
conceal  the  secrets  of  the  created  world,  and  which,  as  he  de- 
ciphers them,  present  themselves  as  the  types  and  prefiguration 
of  the  immaterial  world,  and  are  pregnant  in  results  to  his  well- 
being,  both  moral  and  physical.  To  the  lover  of  nature  the  same 
scene  presents  itself  as  one  vast  buzz  of  life  and  hilarity.  He  can 
perceive  no  spot  unpeopled  and  the  universal  bum  is  the 
psalmody  of  nature — a  hymn  of  praise,  lauding  the  benevolence 
of  the  Creator. 

Observing  nature  in  its  own  domain,  and  not  cramped  into 
cabinets,  dead,  dry,  and  melancholy,  how  varied  and  how  vast  is 
the  scene  that  presents  itself,  both  animate  and  inanimate!  We 
may  either,  with  the  mineralogist,  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
studying  its  innumerable  components,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  chymist,  their  various  commixture,  turning  our  researches  to  a 
useful  account  for  the  benefit  of  our  not  less  busy  fellow  crea- 
tures engaged  in  the  traflic  of  mankind;  or,  with  the  geologist, 
we  may,  from  the  superposition  of  the  strata  of  these  compounds, 
account  for  their  production  and  attribute  their  heterogeneous 
posture  to  the  intervention  of  natural  phenomena,  and  thus  record 
the  several  violent  concussions  and  changes  which  our  globe  has 
suffered,  either  from  internal  combustion  or  the  proximity  of  some 
com^ :  or,  proceeding  thence,  building  hypothesis  upon  hypo- 
thesis, give  the  age  of  the  world  in  good  round  numbers  and 
say, — it  should  be  much. more  grey  than  scriptural  record  will 
admit  it.  But  from  the  probable  truth  of  these  conjectures  let 
us  go  and  herbalise  with  the  botanist,  and  animation  begins  to 
be  given  to  the  varied  features  of  the  face  of  Nature,  which 
hitherto,  like  the  sculptured  statue,  was  lifeless  and  inanimate. 
Solid,  substantial  matter  has  hitherto  engaged  us,  which,  howso- 
ever the  chymist  may  have  succeeded  in  volatilizing,  remains  still 
matter;   but  the  breath  of  life,  that  wondrous  thing  which  the 
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curiosity  and  investigation  of  Iit6  thousand  years  has  not  beeh 
able  to  determine,  commences  here  its  incubation*  W^  may 
here  shortly  define  it  a  growth  by  assiUfilation,  through  the 
medium  of  a  smaller  or  greater  complexity  of  organisation^  to  the 
power  of  reproduction,  which,  when  fulfilted  to  the  extent  limited 
to  it  by  certain  laws  that  have  mH  yet  been  ascertained,  resolves 
into  its  inorganic  elements,  returning  to  the  laboratory  of  nature 
what  it  had  borrowed  for  its  brief  existence.  From  the  several 
moulds — which  form  the  first  basis  of  a  vegetable  soil,  and  which, 
conveyed  by  the  winds  and  moist  air  to  the  face  of  the  most  -arid 
rocks,  are  the  foundation  of  the  future  woods  that  clothe  so  inany 
islands  of  volcanic  origin — to  the  lofty  palm  and  gigantic  oak, 
how  irirtumerable  are  the  forms  presented  to  us  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  how  grateful  to  the  eye  is  its  green  vesture!  No 
branch  of  nature  supplies  man  with  so  many  neoeasariet  a«d 
luxuries  as  this.  In  the  feeble  tribe  of  grasses  be  has  found  the 
"  staff  of  life'' — a  ttiore  valuable  gift  than  the  sturdiest  treetor  the 
most  luscious  fruit.  It  is  hence  that  he  cull6  the  most  vataable 
medicines  to  soothe  his  pain — here  he  gathers  the  embellishments 
of  his  table,  and  not  its  least  idiportant  additions  in  the  condi* 
itients  to  a  luxurious  appetite;  and  from  its  fermented  or  ex^ 
pressed  juices  his  temperance  determines,  Whether  he  shall  be 
enervated  by  his  indulgen<;e  or  energized  by  moderate  enjoyment. 
Here  the  organs  of  reproduction,  which,  in  the  animate  world,  are 
unseemly  or  concealed,  are  redolent  with  perfume,  beautiful  in 
colour,  and  exquisite  in  form.  Nature  is  not  here  ashamed  of 
their  important  office,  but  thrusts  them  forth  to  notice  and  to 
admiration. 

Upon  passing  to  the  first  pool,  we  observe  the  first  indications 
of  positive  sensation.  The  confines  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  are  less  strongly  marked  than  those  wbidi  sepamle. 
the  latter  from  the  mineral;  so  close  is  their  connexion,  that 
earlier  botanists  have  arranged  among  plants  many  objects  which 
later  investigation  has  ascertained  to  be  subjects  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  is  in  the  world  of  waters  that  we  find  the  first 
traces  of  animation;  here  every  drop  teems  with  myriads  of 
beings,  and  the  microscope,  in  the  liands  of  Ehrenberg%  has 
opened  a  new  scene  to  our  admiration.  From  the  Monas,  one 
species  of  which  varies  in  size  from  -^i^tr ''  to  3^''  in  dianaeter 
upwards,  throughout  all  the   infusories,  which  Cuvier  classed 

Under  the  name  of  homogeneous  infusories,  from  their  having, 

■  ■     ,  .  .  -- 

*  See  his  eittaohlitiiirv  **  Orgnnhation,  S^stematik  tind  Oeogrepirncbes  Verlililtniw 
der  Infasions  Thierchen,'*  Berlin,  1830,  folio,  and  its  continnation  under  the  title  of 
"  Zur  £rkentni8s  det  Organisation  in  der  Hiclitung  des  kleinsten  Aauines/'  1852  and 
1834,  Berlin,  folio. 
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as  be  imagined,  no  vkcera^ — Ehi-enberg  has  digcovered  a  dis- 
tinct orgnnization,  tvhich  he  has  represented  in  some  foeautifitl 
plates;  and  his  investigations  have  been  so  minute  that  he  has 
classed  theitf'  structure  in  full  detail^  and  has  even  compared  it 
^ith  that  of  the  mammalia,  which  he  considers  that  it  equals  in  per- 
fection; and  in  these  atoms  he  has  discovered  a  nervous  system^ 
teeth,  complicated  intestines^  and  also  sexual  organs.  The  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation,  which  has  successively!  by  the  pro- 
gress of  inquiry,  beea  driven  from  its  stronghold  among  superior 
animals^  resorted  hitber  as  its  last  refuge*  The  excessive  minute- 
ness of  these  atoms  promised  it  a  safe  retreat,  but  these  great 
discoveHes  wholly  chase  it  from  the  World,  and  with  it  the  entire 
sophistical  superstructure  founded  upon  it,  of  blind  chance  being 
the  origin  of  ail  things.  Illimitable  wisdom  and  foresight  we  find 
pervading  the  structure  of  these  imperceptible  atoms ;  for,  at  the 
creation,  "  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  the  moving  crea- 
ture that  hath  life,''  all  "  after  their  kind;''  but  we  cannot  do  better 
than  oite  what  Dr.  Virey  says  upon  this  subject. 

*'  The  almost  universal  uniformity  of  the  microscopic  races  results 
from  the  facile  drstdbutioQ  of  their  germs,  the  tenuity  of  which  is  so 
inconceivable.     If,  in  the  simple  distillatioD  of  plants,  there  be  raised 
with  their  atoms,  a  host  of  light  materials,  why  may  not  the  evaporation 
of  water  in  the  atmosiphere  convey  with  it,  as  well  as  dust,  the  subtle  and 
invisible  germs  of  mould,  of  the  byssus,  and  of  the  infusories — for  we 
observe  that  the  winds  convey  afar  clouds  of  insects,  and  of  the  seminal 
dust  of  tbe  lycoperdon  and  of  the  fecundating  pollen  of  the  dioecious  and 
other  vegetables  ?     Does  not  rain-water  i;ollected  in  the  open  Country  and 
enclosed  in  the  cleanest  gltlss  vessds  speedily  develop,  by  means  of  a 
getitle  incubation,  and  under  the  rays  of  tbe  sun,  myriads  of  animalculse, 
little  green  confervas,  and  all  the  elements  of  protogeneous  organisms  ? 
We.  may/  therefore,  readily  comprehend  bow  the  winds  convey,  and  the 
rains  precipitate  upon  tbe  whole  surface  of  entire  continents  and  seas, 
the  innumerable  germs  of  so  many  itn perceptible  microscopic  races,  inter- 
mixed and  multiplying,  sailing,  throughout  the  immense  ocean  and  the 
circumambient  air.    Hence  the  earth  becomes  the  theatre  of  the  genera- 
tion and  dissemination  of  these  its  primordial  and  universal  inhabitants, 
without  our  being  able,  or  even  having  deigned,  to  enumerate  these  hosts 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  their  infinite  minuteness. 

**  If  the  germs  of  the  largest  species  are  originally  so  delicate,  What 
must  be  the  6vul»  of  the  microscopic  infusories  ?  It  is  evident  that 
their  Excessive  tenuity  secures  them  from  our  investigation.  Upoti  oh* 
serving  a  green  mouldy  the  little  byssi  present  theniselves  without  any 
i^parent  cause — upon  materials  in  a  state  of  decomposition — as  well  as 
the  aniraalculae  in  stagnant  waters  ; — who  dares  then  conclude  that  they 
are  the  extemporaneoiTS  produce  of  a  spontaneous  generation }  Have 
not  these  beings  their  constant  determinate  conformation,  and  have 
not  the  works  of  naturalists,  which  we  can  compare  with  tbe  facts 
themselves,  described  and  figured  these  species  ? 
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"  We  find  thai  tliere  eikts  for  tben  a  kiod  of  paniperrma  ;  they  every- 
where aboond  in  mill iardt  m  proportion  to  their  destruction.  These  germs 
and  ovulaB  we  inhale  and  we  swallow  $  being  totally  imperceptible  they 
boldly  insinuate  theroselvesi  and  those  which  do  not  perish  find  opportunity, 
nlace  and  means  to  develop  themselves.  They  then  appear  as  sprung 
from  nothing,  and  we  refer  to  chance  for  their  explanation.  The  ancient 
nataralists,  from  not  possessing  the  microscope,  referred  the  generation 
of  insects  to  this  chance,  and  even  those  among  them  which  possess 
sexual  organs  and  lay  eggs.  Many  ignorant  persons,  or  bad  observers, 
still  maintain  that  lice  and  the  mites  of  cheese  are  generated  spontanea 
ously,  although  they  at  the  same  time  admit  that  apterous  injects  can 
also  multiply  by  the  usual  sexual  intercourse.  * 

**  Thus  also,  according  to  »any  helminthologists,  the  intestinal  worms, 
even  of  our  viscera,  are  the  produce  of  spontaneous  generation^  although 
the  nematoidea  are  furnished  with  distinct  sexual  organs,  and  the  cestoidea^ 
according  to  Bremser,  are  hermaphrodites,  the  several  articulations  of 
the  same  worm  being  able  mutually  to  copulate.  Where  then  is  the  im- 
possibility that  the  tenuous  ovulae  of  these  worms  may  be  absorbed  in  the 
loose  and  permeable  tissues  of  children,  or  conveyed  by  the  circulation 
and  the  lymphatic  vessels  into  the  most  intimate  structure  of  those  tissues, 
and  develop  themselves  in  favourable  situations ; — as,  for  instance,  the 
echinoccus  in  the  liver,  the  coannrus  in  the  brain,  &c  ?  It  is  trne  that 
every  animal  does  not  exhibit  the  same  species  of  \vorm,  lor  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  several  ages  of  the  individual ;  and  the  diffesent  ctiinates 
of  the  globe  produce  di£Perent  species  of  these  parasites.  If  even  tbefefcise 
the  same  entozoa  are  not  found  everywhere  in  similar  bodies,  this  is  no 
argument  for  their  spontaneous  formation,  though  the  circumstances  m^y 
be  parallel. 

''  Thus  the  intestinal  worms  doubtless  require  animal  food  and  beat  to 
promote  their  development ;  but  who  will  deny  that  their  eggs  may  not 
exist  in  the  water  drunk  by  those  animals  ?  Everybody  is  aware  that 
the  fishes  and  other  aquatic  races,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  damp 
low  countries,  are  most  subject  to  wormy  diseases.  For  histAnce,  wiiere 
is  the  impossibility  that  the  eggs  of  thje  taniss^  tiuit  are  expelled  wMi 
the  evacuations,  may  be  dispersed  throughout  the  watexs  in  whidi  ^ey 
swim,  without  finding  places  suitable  for  their  development,  until  th^ 
are  swallowed  by  animals  drinking  those  waters  ?  It  is  even  said  that 
taenisB  have  been  found  in  the  human  foetus  and  in  chickens  Just  discharged 
from  the  egg.  This  is  very  possible  ;  for  the  mother  may  have  trans- 
mitted with  her  humours  the  ovnlae  of  these  entozoa^  which  penetrate  so 
profoundly  into  the  economy.  Besides,  the  food  we  take  contains  the 
imperceptible  elements  of  our  diseases ;  and  ev^ry  carnivorous  animal 
which  laps  the  blood  and  devours  the  fiesh  of  its  prey,  swallows  likewise 
the  ovulae  of  the  worms  that  it  may  contain.  Pallas  placed  wttfain  af  dbg 
the  eggs  of  a  taenia,  which  were  developed  and  propagated' in  that 
animal. 

•  An  instance  has  been  related  of  a  field  of  wheat  being  sown  in  a  Swiss  vaHej, 
and  then  buried  beneath  an  avalanche  for  the  space  of  five  and  twenty  years.  Th6  sAbw 
having  melted  at  tlie  expiration  of  that  time,  the  vegetation  of  the  wheat,  which  had 
been  thus  interrupted,  then  went  on,  and  it  produced  a  harvest. 
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"  Thas  the  microscopic  worlds  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  in- 
visible nature  (fpr  how  many  molecules  are  organised  !)reinains  concealed, 
like  the  secret  wheels  of  the  machine^  the  general  results  al6ne  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  contemplate.  Doubtless  the  entozoa  are  nowhere  met 
with  but  in  the  animals  to  which  they  are  appropriated.  This  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  .  thcii;  birth  aQd  ,life ;  whereas  external  nature, 
which  is  the  fertile  niother.of  all  g^rms^  is  charged  with  their  distribu* 
tion,  as  weJl  as  with  that  of  such  myriads  of  insects,  animalculae,  and 
moulds,  which  propagate  and  insinuate  themselves  either  by  the  air  or  by 
water  into  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  earth. 

*'  And  in  fact  the;4)ermanence  of  their  species^  the  perpetual  preserva- 
tion of  their  distinct  structures,  evince  a  regular  law  of.  formation  by 
means  of  eggs  or  germs  pre-existing  in  similar  parents.*' — p.  1 11 — 1 1 6. 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  adduce  here,  although  it  de- 
taint)  us  in  our  progress,  the  strong  proofs  that  exist  of  there 
being  no  spontaneous  generation,  though  this  tenet  is  stiil 
held  by  many  eminent  naturalists.  The  great  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting, for  the  production  of  these  minims  gives  probability 
to  an  opinion  whicl^,  viewed  from  general  principles,  is  a  manifest 
ab^rd^ty.  B^t  we  consider  Ebrenberg's  discoveries  before 
alluded  to,  and  Dr.  Virey's  exposition,  as  perfectly  conclusive. 

Let  lis  gradually  ascend  the  scale— this  term  we  use  for  the  sake 
of  coavenience,  though  our  subsequent  remarks  will  show  its 
inappropriateness — and  leave  the  protozoa^  or  first  animals,  which 
exemplify  more  than  any  other  clas9.the  universal  diffusion  of 
animation  ;  for  one  of  them  does  not  even  respect  the  brain 
of  man  himself,  but  intrudes  into  that  very  organ  which  gives  him 
his  parao[iount  importance  in  the  creation,  while  others  inhabit 
equally  remote  but  more  ignoble  situations,  such  as  the  intestines, 
the  liver,  the  f  yes,  and  even  the  cellular  membrane  of  man,  as  well 
as  of  ^nimalsy  aiid  their  recondite  position  has  chiefly  fostered  the 
aboye.  opiiHoas  which  we  think  so  satisfactdrily  controverted. — 
We  must  notice,  among  the  class  of  zoophytes,  the  animals 
that  produce  the  sponges  and  the  corals;  the  latter,  silently 
working  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  by  their  frequently  beau- 
tiful concretions  transform  unfathomable  abysses  into  reefs,  anc( 
bridges,  and  islands ;  \vhich  we  need  but  mention  to  show  the 
powerful  agency  which  such  apparently  insignificant  creatures 
exercise  both  over  man's  destinies,  and  the  external  surface  of  the 
earth.  Others  of  them,  as  the  sea-aneuftones  {actinia),  decorate 
the  fathomless  depths  with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  a  gay 
parterre,  and  others  again,  which  swim  upon  the  surface,  em- 
bellish the  oceanic  nights  with  their  pale  phosphoric  lustre,  thereby 
aiding  the  imagination  of  the  remote  voyager  to  conjure  up  fairy 
scenes  and  tritonic  festivals.    It  is  in  this  branch  of  the  animal 
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kingdom  that  we  find  the  strongest  reflex  of  the  vegetable  worlds 
in  ^rm  Hs  well  as  colour ;  and  id  fact,  frequently  so  deceptif e  ip 
its  effects,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  as  to  have  deceived  eriidile 
naturalists  and  botanists. 

We  now  come  to  die  mollusca,  or  gelatinous  animals^. for 
we  consider  with  Goldfass,  Dumeril,  and  other  emment  aee- 
)ogists«  that  they  rank  infinitely  below  the  annnlosa,  or  ar- 
ticulated animals,  above  which  Cuvier  has  placed  diem.  It 
is  the  shells  of  these  animals  which  are  so  universally  admired  for 
either  elegance  of  form^  contrast  or  harmony  of  colour,  and  beaMty 
pf  sculpture.  We  reflect  but  little,  when  dbserving  them  pa 
the  mantelpiece  or  in  the  cabinet,  upon  the  varied  nature  of  the 
functions  of  the  animals  that  produce  them,  or  in  cases  of  great 
rarity,  the  profound  abysses  whence  accident  has  cast  than  up  to 
excite  our  admiration.  For  even  the  back-ground  of  the  picture 
of  creation  is,  in  its  most  hidden  recesses,  as  perfectly  elaboraled  as 
those  groupings  in  its  fore-ground  which  are  most  obvious  to  tbe 
human  eye  and  intellect.  Hence  arises  a  question  in  our  minds, 
whether  man  may  justly  arrogate  to  himself  the  entire  dominioB 
of  which  he  boasts — if  it  be  not  from  the  intercalation  of  these 
obscure  beings,  as  links  of  the  great  chain,  and  as  chords  of  tke 
general  harmony  ?  Some  of  these,  as  the  argonaute,  wiag  tbeir 
light  way,  scudding,  impelled  by  the  current,  or  at  will,befiMie^the 
breeze,  upon  the  calm  surface  of  the  waves,  or  momentarily  sinldftg 
at  the  approach  of  danger.  Others  are  affixed  to  the  solid  rook, 
as  the  oyster,  whence  nothing  but  mechanical  force  can  remove 
them,  and  others  propel  themselves  by  the  sudden  dapping  of 
the  valves  of  their  shells  together,  and  thus  by  a  sort  of  spring 
^ffiect  their  progression;  whereas  the  whole  series  of  univalvee^rad 
naked  mollusca  advance,  as  the  common  snail  and  slug,  by  die 
clinging  of  a  muscular  foot.  Very  many  of  this  class  are  ediMe, 
and  are  as  delectable  to  the  epicure  as  the  solitary  gem  pro- 
duced by  one  of  them  is  agreeable  to  beauty,  and  to  royalty,  for 
it  forms  a  highly  valued  decoration  in  the  crowns  of  prince^  who 
are  not  so  lavish  of  their  treasures  as  was  the  queen  of  Egyfit.  * 

Proceeding  onward,  we  arrive  at  the  Crustacea,  or  animals-enve- 
loped in  a  crust,  among  which  the  lobster  and  the  crab,  tbe  oray- 
fisb,  the  shrimp,  and  the  prawn,  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive. 
The  habits  of  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  curious,  especially 
the  migratory  instinct  of  the  several  species  of  land  crabs;  and 
many  of  them  diverge  still  further  from  their  typical  charaelerof 
sea-animals,  and  actually  ascend  trees,-^for  instance,  dial cidMd  the 
tree-lobster,  which  mounts  the  cocoa-nut  palm  for  the.-sal^  of  its 
fruits  This  class  comprises  an  extensive  host,  as  does,  also,  the 
next,  the  arachnoid®,  or  spider-like  animals.    With  tfcese  again 
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we  quit  tbp  water,  as  the  chief  receptacle  of  animated  life^  and  aU 
tbough  many  of  those  we  shall  subsequently  notice  inhabit  it^yet, 
mth  the  exception  of^h^  fishes — not  one  pf  which  is  known  to  in*^ 
habit  the  land  unless  fpr  a  very  brief  period — \ve  shall  find  that  the 
preponderance  of  life  is  affixed  to  the  land  •  Some  of  the  spiders  vye 
pbserve  launching  their  balloon  into  the  wide  welkin  as  aeronauts — 
pthers  descending  with  their  diving  bell  beneath  the  waters — others, 
subterranean  in  their  habitations,  with  superficial  toils  spread  to 
take  their  unwary  prey, — whilst  others  weave  their  elegant  tissues, 
dis^nd^d  from  spray  to  spray :  some  are  said  to  capture  small  birds, 
but  this  assertion  admits  of  considerable  doubt,  and  there  are  others 
.^gain  which  leap  like  tigers  suddenly  upon  th^ir  rayjn*  At* 
tempts  have  been  made,  but  hitherto  unsuccessfully,  to  apply 
their  webs  to  useful  purposes,  although,  as  objects  of  curioi^ity, 
gloves  have  be^n  manufactured  from  them,  and,  we  believe  in  one 
mstance,  a  lady's  dress.  But  the  scorpion  and  the  mites,  or  acari, 
are  perhaps  the  most  redoubtable  to  map ;  the  first  by  its  yenom, 
and  the  second  as  being  the  cause  of  some  of  the  most  abhorrent 
of  the;  diseases  that  attack  the  human  race.  The  next  cli^ss,  the 
insects,  present  an  alpiost  illimitable  host,  the  most  extensive 
cfn-tainly  throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  greatest  wonders  of  all,  from  their  remarkabte 
metamorphoseSi  and,  in  many  cases,  highly  developed  instincts. 
Among  them  we  find  social  tribes  almost  aping  the  polity  of  man, 
and  none  among  the  superiorly  organized  mammalia  surpass  them 
— rnot  ^ven  the  beaver — in  this  faculty.  It  is  true  that  in  all  the 
classes  we  find  many  tribes  which  are  gregarious,  but  none  are 
social.  There  are  approximations  indeed  among  the  rooks,  but,  with 
these  solitary  exceptions,  the  rest  are  heedful  only  of  their  own 
advantage,  and  dp  not  labour  in  combination  for  (he  common  weal. 
Hpw  varied  besides  are  their  forums ! — how  splendid  their  colours ! 
The .  greatest  poe^  have  borrowed  from  them  some  of  their 
happiest  similes,  and  even  inspired  moralists  their  most  pertinent 
illustrations. — How  variously  useful  are  they  to  man  and  yet  how 
desipis^d  by  the  m^jprity !  Even  the  little  silkworm  gives  employ- 
ment, and  cpnsequently  daily  bread,  to  many  millions  of  the 
human  r^ce,  apd  how  many  others  supply  man  with  luxuries  and 
necessaries  | 

J^  ^s  pass  onward  and  observe  the  fish  traversing  the 
oce^n  in  every  pQssiJi)le  direction,  and  in  every  imaginable  form 
adaptef)  lo  that  element—rsome  eccentric  in  the  extreme,  others 
as  e)e|piiU,i|nd  all  the  most  voracious  of  the  animated  creation,  and, 
as  ft  ^mpensation,  also  the  most  prolific ;  for  who  shall  caliculate 
ikek  t^ymdh  perhaps  more  numerous  than  the  sands  Qver  which 
ih^  swim  1     How  noble  a  gift  to  man  merely  as  articles  of 
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.  .  ^^^e  tribes  of  savages  exclusively  exist! 
food,  Ajxl  "P^"  j^^^^  in  length,  some  of  ^thew  are  perhaps  .the 
In  mtxe  alao,  at  ^  ^  accounts  of  their  excessive  longevitv  are 
p::Lr;:Z^nf:;,s.  %  nng  found  i„  the  .m  of  .tbeW,  ,^ 
Aaiserslautem,  if  it  was  not  an  heir-loom  id  the  family  of  the  ^sh, 
was  a  piece  of  chicanery  practised  by  some  interested  party ;  fpi:^  is 
it  credible  that  it  should  have  attained  the  age  of  neariy. thrive 
hundred  years?  which  is  as  monstrous  as  nineteen  feet  for  the 
length  of  its  body.  ,. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  reptiles,  all  more  or  less  hideous  in  aspiect 
and  habits,  and  some  instinctively  abhorrent  to  us  from  the  pri- 
meval curse.  It  is  as  denizens  of  this  class,  that  the  most, ano- 
malous and  gigantic  remains  of  a  former  creation  present  tbi^m- 
selves. — Here  yve  should  arrange  the  huge  megalosaurus,  supposed 
to  have  been  70  feet  long  and  eight  feet  nigh,  and  the  iguan^doo  at 
least  60;  did  they  still  exist,  and  which  idea  has  even  beea  .started, 
hypothetically,  by  a  favourite  writer,*  from  the  analogy  of  a  still 
existing  individual  of  the  class  being  found  to  inhabit  subtenra- 
nean  lakes  and  pools  ;t  and  he  therefore  conceives  it  probable, 
from  the  universal  distribution  of  animation  upon  the  surface,  that 
Nature  has  been  as  active  in  her  operations  beneath  it;'^ovii!^,¥»y 
the  population  of  these  abysses,  thatno  spot  which  can  be  ihhybitfeil 
is  left  u«peopled.  Some  violent  concussion  must  cotiseqiienfilv'll&vie 
intermingled  their  remains  with  the  upper  crust;  wher6  aci^fdlht 
has  exposed  them  to  the  researches  of  the  curious,  and'bcf^lrf&f 
which  man  never  could  have  arrived  at  the  knowledg^^  of 'thtjaf. 
Leaving  this  point  in  allit^  uncertainty  and  impi^babitityj  Whitl 
shall  we  say  to  those  most  anomalous  creatures,  the  pterodadtj^], 
which  the  majority  of  opinions  cdnccrr  in  consAd^rid^  sl^' 'hav- 
ing been  flying  reptiles.  Col lini  conceived' thetn  to  bd- fiihl^s^ 
Cuvier^  what  they  are  still  held  to  be ;  Sdemmcfring^  614^sdd 
them  with  the  mammalia,  where  also  Wagler  hte  ptacM  iHtoi, 
and;  in  fact,  in  a  distinct  order  together  wi^'the  plesibsaurufs,  the 
ichthyosaurufl,  and  the  existing  ornithorhynchus.  "Wagler  tH^o 
has  classed  them  with  the  mammalia;  but  what  ate  thought  ^oflk^ve 
been  their  wings  he  treats  as  fins,  and  makes  them'^wimnfrng^'kni- 
mals.  Oken  calls  them  reptiles,  among  which  they  are  plakSfd  by 
Meyer  also,  who  holds  Cuvier's  opinion.  It  is  iri  this  cki^,  likeip^ise, 
that  we  find  ^  serpents  which  manyimttons  have  derfied,  andVbich 
Scripture  makes  the  type  of  evil.  How  elegant  are  their  motions ! 
from  which  the  ancients  called  theirprogression  the  gaitofth^^ds. 
The  enormous  size  of  the  boas,  their  great  muscular  stref^gth,  dila- 
table jaws,  and  prehensile  tails,  enable  them  to  captnre  deer,  and 
even  oxen,  and  crush  their  bones  *by  their  constriction,  ^nd  then^ 

•  Kirby,  Bridgewater  Treatise.  f  Proteus. 
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cdv^iiig  tbfecfi  with  their  saliva,  to  swallow  them  whole;  which, 
atfcd/fliflg  to  travellers,  is  a  lengthy  process,  and  the  horns  of  the 
ahimal  are  left  projecting  from  the  mouth,  whence  by  degrees  they 
ultimately  rot  oflF,  The  enormous  pythons  of  the  old  world  yield 
hniothifig  to  the  boas  of  America.  The  story  of  that  which  is 
said  tQ  have  been  120  feet  in  length,  and  was  killed  by  the  army 
of  Regulns  in  Africa,  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration;  but  we  in 
these  cold  latitudes  can  barely  form  a  conception  of  the  vigour  of 
animal  life  beneath  the  proline  heat  of  ,the  sun,  which  stimulates 
thdr  generation,  imparting  to  them  vivacity  of  colour,  extrava- 
gance of  feature,  and  a  monstrous  size. 

Barely  mentioning  the  toads,  turtles,  and  tortoises,  let  us  pro- 
eefed  to  the  more  pleasing  scene  presented  to  us  by-the  aerial  group 
of  birds— ^here  from  the  pi^my  humming  bird,  resplendent  with  all 
the  <^al6urs  of  the  most  vivid  gems,  scarcely  larger  than  the  bee 
hovering  over  the  flower,  and  with  distended  tongue  imbibing  its 
.nett^r*,  to  the  majestic  Condor, 

'^  towering  in  pride  of  place," 

how.aninuited  are  their  tribes !  This,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  gratifying  to  man  of  all  the  classes 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  many  of  its  species  are  infinitely 
serylc^able  to  him.  Our  groves  and  fields  are  enlivened  by  their 
sopg3,.and  ,our  tables  amply  furnished  by  them  with  choice  articles 
of,  fpod  ^  tJtieir  down  supplies  us  with  warmth  and  comfort,  and 
thei;,  (|uill?  with  the  instrument  for  the  communication  of  our 
ideas,  •.        , 

l^'ro^i  them  to  the  mammalia,  or  animals  that  suckle  their 
y^MPSf>  ^  i^vk  is  formed  by  that  most  extraordioaiy  creature, 
thfj^  qu^^biUed  Platypus,*  which  is  said  to  be  ovoviviparous, 
or  j^rod^ci^. young  by  tteana  of  eggs  that  are  hatched  within 
it.  It  is  ^pQeof  the  most  remarkable  natives  of  New  Hol« 
la^d^  t|iat  'Country  so  remarkable  in  the  majority  of  its 
v^g^table  and  aniuaal  productions.  Its  webbed  feet  and  aqua- 
tic ^abi^  are  coipmon  to  many  of  its  class,  but  the  extraordi^' 
n^ry;  ^pur  with  which  the  posterior  legs  of  the  male  are  furnished, 
anfljwhich  ^^^  ^^id  to  vent  a  venom  in  self-defence,  is  the  only 
insts^ipe,  we  brieve;,  of  a  venomous  organ  being  found  among  the 
mai^majia.  In  this  class  man  finds  the  greatest  approximation 
to  his  own  form,  organisation,  and  intellect.  He  is  here  provided 
with  beasts  of  burden,  that  lighten  his  labour,  mid  supply  him 
with  multitudes  of  necessaries.  Here  the  sagacious  dog  is  his 
safeguard  against  the  incursion  of  the  wolf  upon  his  flocks,  which 
furnish  him  with  apparel  and  with  food ;  the  horse  is  his  noble 

-  1 ■  -a 

*  Omithorhynchus  paradoxus. 
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.  Companion  in  the  chase  and  in  the  field,  and  his  unwearied  ser- 
vant for  the  plough  and  the  carriage.  The  dromedary  and  camd, 
patient  of  tliirst,  carry  him  fleetly  across  the  burning  desert: 
and  the  huge  elephant  is  his  irresistible  bearer  in  the  field  of 
battle.  This  class,  least  numerous  in  species  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom^  is  the  most  serviceable  toman  in  supplying  him  with  his 
positive  and  indispensable  necessaries;  yet  here  again,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  Uiose  that  are  most  serviceable 
to  him  are  quiet  feeders  upon  vegetables.  The  carnivorous 
tribes  he  finds  less  domitable,  and,  as  it  were  from  an  instinctive 
abhorence  of  canibalism  wherever  he  may  find  it,  no  carnivorous 
animal  supplies  him  with  food.  Nature  here  again  rings  its  re- 
peated changer  of  form,  colour,  instinct^  habits,  and  uses*  We 
here  ascend,  by  gradational  structure  and  organization,  to  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch-^man  himself.  It  has  been  strongly  argued  that 
man  is  no  animal,  but  he  is  closely  allied  to  animals  in  everytbkig 
save  intellect,  and  if  that  wonderful  organ  which  endows  him 
with  it  places  an  immeasurable  distance  between  him  and  even 
the  most  sagacious  animal,  he  is  still  connected  with  them  by 
earthly  ties,  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  correction  of  bis  pride 
that  he  had  the  humility  to  remember*  But  it  is  not  ev^a  in  in- 
tellect alone  that  the  human  being  differs  from  the  animal — by 
human  being  we  must  be  understood  as  meaning  the  sex^s  collec- 
tively,—for  Burdach*  has  proved  physiologically,  that  in  man 
only  the  animal  nature  predominates ;  but  in  woman,  humanity, 
as  contradistinguished  to  animality,  in  form,  structure,  and  de- 
velopment, has  attained  its  zenith,  and  the  moral  virtues  ^f^  more 
essentially  peculiar  to  her,  whereas  in  man  they  are  superinduced 
by  intercourse  and  the  charms  and  curbs  of  social  life.  There- 
fore as  both  sexes  only  form  the  complete  species,  we  may  even 
in  a  system  of  natural  history  consistently  elevate  mauiLind  to  a 
distinct  class,  superior  to  the  mammalia  which  it  prefiguratesand 
typifies,  and  to  which  the  transition  is  made  by  the  male.  Here, 
at  this  point  of  culmination,  systematib  natural  history  make^  its 
stop ;  it  dare  not  launch  into  the  hypothetical  regions  of  immate- 
riality and  spirit,  or  attempt  the  classification  of  virtues,  powers, 
principalities,  and  hierarchies ;  for,  as  Linneus  might  have  said, 
•'  they  have  no  teeth," — yet  an  ingenious  systematist  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  insinuated  their  introduction  into  his  system. 

Although  we  have  thus  very  cursorily  mentioned  the  series  of 
objects  and  beings  which  the  study  of  natural  history  embraces,  it 
is  not  thus  that  we  find  them  in  nature,  where  all  are  intermingled, 
acting  and  re-acting  upon  each  otlier,  and  the  apparent  discords 
of  nature's  gamut,  as  we  overhear  the  solitary  notes,  reverberate 

*  C.  F.  Burdacb,  Die  Phjsiologie  als  ErfahruDgswisftcnschaft,  T,  i,  p.  1384,  $  218. 
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collectively  in  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  harmony  along  thfe 
stujpendohs  vault  of  Ihe  creation.  Partial  evil  is  involved  in  tbfe 
^6rfer^l  good,  and  if  the  insect  repine  that  it  is  devonred  by  the 
bird,  let  it  be  grateful  that  it  had  enjoyed  an  existence  hbwever 
brifef,  for  flO  other  necessity  called  it  from  the  clod.  It  is  from 
this  individual  evil  that  the  general  good  arises  ;  it  is  hetice  th^t 
snlch  a  multiplicity  of  beings  are  enabled  to  inhabit  the  world ; 
ri6t  only  species  are  thus  interminably  varied,  but  the  numbers  of 
the  individuals  in  e^ch  are  proportioUate  to  the  object  for  v^hich 
Afey  Were  designed,  and  thfc  amount  of  destruction  among  therii 
occasioned  thereby  is  amply  repaired  by  a  power  of  propagation 
adec(tiate  to  the  loss.  Thus  no  space  is  lost,  and  barely  a  species 
exterminated,  which  is  owing  to  the  force  of  the  law  that 
Regulates  their  relative  disposal.  The  relations  of  the  animri 
With  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  extremely  diversified,  but  those 
exi^iitg  ifi  the  animal  kingdom  itself  between  its  deVeral  mem- 
bers are  infinitely  more  complicated.  Wfe  find  the  vegetable 
ii  the  base  directly  or  indirectly  supporting  all;  and  in  return,  iii 
vfery  inany  instances,  it  is  only  through  the  agency  of  animals 
that  vegetables  are  perpetuated,  as  they  serve  to  render  these 
fertile  by  conveying  the  impregnating  pollen,  or  by  distributing 
their'  s^ds.  In  the  animal  kidgdotn  all  classes  are  multifariously 
iUtyrmi%Ied,  some  living,  as  parasites,  upon  6thers,  supported  in 
i  Wri^ty  of  ways,  and  some,  although  enjoying  an  independent 
c?ii*tencei  K^^'  by  means  of  the  rest,  if  not  at  their  expense  j  bUt 
the' most  direct  relation  that  we  observe  is  that  which  destines  th6 
hfefbivorous  tribes  to  be  the  food  of  the  carnivorous. 

Thus  we  find  wheel  working  within  wheel,  and  the  complicated 
machirife  presents  a  sublime  view  of  Omnipresent  and  Omnipp- 
tfent  wisdom.  The  vast  scheme  of  creation  here  unfolds  itself  im- 
perceptibly to  our  observation,  and  the  object  of  that  creation, 
Uatoiefjr,  the  diffusion  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  through- 
out th6  sm^fllest  possible  space,  fully  and  energetically  evinces  the 
benevolence  that  prompted  it.  What  appears  exuberance  of  pro- 
duction is  but  provision  for  consumption,  in  the  least  proportion 
required  for  securing  the  preservation  of  the  species.  We  feel 
astounded  at  the  fecundity  of  many  fishes,  insects,  and  plants;  but 
yet  how  im|yortant  id  it  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  exist- 
ence !  Fo^  one  egg  of  either  that  attains  its  complete  develop* 
mentm  the  jpower  of  reproduction,  what  myriads  are  consumed  in 
^iit  various  staiges  of  growth !  Nor  can  we  say  that  any  are 
ab6rtiVe,  for  they  have  doubtless  fulfilled  purposes  as  indispensa- 
ble as  the  propagation  of  their  kind  by  supporting  the  life  of 
other  beings,  which,  in  their  turn,  either  in  their  fecundity  carry 
this  connexion  still  further,  or  in  their  several  instincts  exercise 
functions  concomitant  tb^rewifh  for  promoting  the  general  benefit. 
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A  few  iottaoces  will  fuUjf  ilkialmte  the  noipvooity  of  these  inter* 
lacings* ^bich.biod.al)  la/Oui>  comonMi.  pnrent^  Mother  Eartbu 

To  eowmence  with  Ifae  vegetabl^Jdagddai'r-what  bosto'  doe9  iv 
suppofft,  fnoai  ibe  lichen  jt^  gmws:  upon  the  watt  to^  the  x^ddar 'o^ 
Lebaopn  1  and  what  does  ool  imfite'tO' support  the  animaliuogfioifi/ 
or  individual  reproduotion^  tendsto  feed  the  mL  Almotf  evefy 
plant^.shrufoi  or.  tree  consiats  of  acongcdes  of  v^^taMes,  and  tfaese^  • 
although  QOt  independent  of  each  otber^  are  not  necessary  to  tbeir 
existence^  henee  Uiey  are  enabled  to  feed  widely  withoutd^  danger 
of  destruction.  In  every,  part  they  afford  aliment;  in  die  root»  sleia,  • 
leaves,  bud,  blosaom^  polleQi  seed-vessel,  and  fntit^^wbat  multitodes 
of  insects  lin  all  their  stages  of  existence!— what  hosts  of  birds, 
and  aoiinals*  and  fishes^ > and >  reptiles  here  find  their  nutriment! 
many  being  general  feeders,  but  also  very  many  restricted  totoer* 
tain  plants  or  |)oUen ;  and  this  kingdom  in  return  denves  addi-' 
tional  fecundity^ as  well  fixim  the.decomposition  of  animal  matter 
as  from  .the  stimulus  given  by  a  checked  luxuriance,'  whicb, 
wheresoever  carried  to  excess,  would  choke  or  starve  itself,  ^he 
cryptogamotis  plants,  as  the  n^sses,  lichens,  funguses,  ferns,  "are 
least  nutritive,  but  they  either  prepare  a  soil,  or  promote  deeom* 
position,  where  the  elements  would  be  too  slow  in  tfaeir^effects: 
still  they  nourish  a  variety  of  insects ;  and  even  that  buried /u^ngus 
the  epicure's  morsel,  the  truffle,  is  the  destined  food  of  a  pecuTiai' 
little  beetle.^  The  vastly  superabundant  production  of  poUen' 
gives  nutriment  to  perfect  insects,  or  pabulum  to  their  youogt;^': 
and,  in  return,  they  promote  or  effect  its  fecundation.  ^  The^ fruits 
and  seeds  consumed  by  the  frugivorous  birds  disseminate  them, 
and  the  herbivorous  animals  manure  the  soil  and  sttmuljate^tbe 
growdi  of  the  herbage;  they  then  feed  by  their  forcible jdeetroe-*< 
ti6n  the  carnivorous  tribes  of  all  the  classes,  and  which  also  prey 
upon  each  other;  and  what  these  leave,  or  casualties  or  the  course 
of  natuce  has  destroyed,  is  awarded  to  the  necrophagous  hosts,  or 
those  that  gorge  upon  dead  animal  matter.  There  appears  no 
waste  and  no  exuberance,  for  the  latter  finds  a  timely  check  before 
it  has  power  ito  destroy  itself;  and  what  ap{>ears  a  wanton  expen-i 
diture  of  animal  life,  from  any  insulated  point  of  view,  wholly 
changes  its  character  of  evil  when  observed  in  its  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  universal  harmony  of  the  entire  system.  W  hat  a 
fruitful  scene  of  observation  and  contemplation  does  not  this 
branch  of  natural  history  afford !  No  phenomenon  can  ^e  ob- 
served without  its  chain  of  histories,  all  intimately  interlinked  and 
progressing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  human  mind  in  the 
capacity  of  its  conception  ascends  from  the  mortal  to  the  immor^ 
tal,  and  terminates  its  inquiry  in  worship  and  adoration. 

*  Leiodes  doiMiiiioiuea. 
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Bi^  pftBsing  from' oiir'Bortheni4alit*de9>  nvhere  life  presents 
peculiar  lafid  distin^<  pfaaieas.  proceed  vm  to  tro^iical  climates,  and 
survey  itf  there  in  its  gnsb  «nd  gloiv«  .Let  us  imagine  a  brilliant 
day  ]»«  forest  beneadi  the  equator  during  the  rainy  season,  which 
has  beto  (Sometimes  but  very  incorrectly  ^considered  as  analogous 
to  onr/wibter^  whereas  it  tridy  answers  to  our  sumvier, — for  it  is 
then^^ljbit'all  is  Animated*  The, seasons  are  not  arbitrary  ^riods, 
but  thidir  recttrrence  is  reflated  by  their  effect  upon  vegetable^ 
and^QQBie^ttetitly,  upon  animal^  life ;  bnd  as  it  is  with  winter  that 
we  associate  >  the  idea  of  to^idity,  and  a  temporary  stagnation  of 
existence,  we  mofit  neoe^arilyi  from  its  parallel  effects,  connect 
the,idea  of  the  same- season  with  the  tropical  heats.  But  return 
we  torour  iwrest,  and  we  observe  "  oonfusion  worse  confounded/' 
The  buBsi^ihe  w4irly'tbe  flutter,  the  shriek,  the  whoop,  tfic  hum, 
tlie diatter,  and  the  song,  are  all  intermingled;  the  vaidouB  birds 
and  ianiaial»«>4n8ects,  reptiles,  and  plants,  outvying  ench  other 
in  tb&'Splenoaiu'' of  their  clothing,  and  the  luxuriant  enjoyment  of 
existenee,  of  which  those  discordant  sounds  are  the  emphatic  an* 
nouncqneni} ;  all  revel  there  in  the  wildest  hilarity,  according  to 
their  tnatore,  instinct,  and  habits ;  and  such  is  the  vigour  of  ex- 
ist^ioei  that  even  plants  have  a  voice,  and  the  palm  proclaims  the 
burfita^gdf'its  bud  by  a  sound  as  loud  as  that  of  a  cannon. 

But)  wet  must' retnm  from  this  vivacious  scene  to  the  sober 
conteibplation  of  the  beneficial  effects  produced  on  th6  mind  by 
the;inetbodicarcu)tivation  of  natural  history. 

Tfieiimmbnse  variety  of  organic  beings  which  even  our  rapid 
surv«yt)ilf  them  has  shown  to  be  so  extensive,  will  be  still  ftlrther 
evincod^byrthe; statement *of  their  numbers  already  known^  as  re- 
cently coflhpiited  by  Mr.  Swainson,  and  to  which  we  will  add  his 
table,  lof  the  prbb^ble  number  existing  throughout  the  globe^ 
some  of  which  the  assiduity  of  travellers  and  naturalists  is  daily 
brioging-^inta  Bolioe.  We  can  merely  give  his  calculation^  for  we 
have  not  ^ace  to/ enter  intahis  argument  in  support  of  his  as- 
sttflMd-  probable  nunabei^  But  even  in  the  first  table  of  those 
which  are  known,  iperhafs-not  one  half  of  the  gi^oss  number  are 
yet  described^  ,.       ■  •  ^ 

Mammatia  •  i. « to  •  i  •  • .  < .  *  • 1,000.*  ^ 

,      Birds  ..>,...«.*•. 6,aQa    . 

/j      Fishci^-,.,-.. ,.,,.... 6,000 

Insects 1^0,000... 

Mollusca    5,100.    . 

Radiata ,...,.,.......     ,     1,000 

Visible  polypes  . . ,. .,••...       ^  1,500  , 

140,600 


•  SwaiiMQn*5  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  LiUfdiier*»  Cyclopedia. 
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We  may  dbserve  here  that  the  reptiles  are  wholly  omitted;  flie 
number  of  birds  are  stated  as  supposed  to  exist  in  tte  Berlin 
Museum,  and  the  fishes  on  the  authority  of  Cuvier,  as  kUown  to 
him.  But  we  have  here  a  gross  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tliou- 
satid  sit  hundred,  exclusively  of  the  reptiles  and  plants ;  the  fitter 
according  to  Decandolle  amounting  to  sixty  thousand. 

Swainson's  table  of  the  probable  numbers  runs  as  follows* — 
fQuadrupeds 1,^00 

1-  Vertebrated  anmak.  <  r^  ^g^  ^^  Amphibia 1 ,500 

t  Firties . . . ; 8, 000 

lAnnulose  animals  ..  I J{!«^*^    •• **2'a^ 

)  Worms,  &c 5t,60(i 

r  I^ata^  Star-fiah,  &c. 1,000 

3.  MoUuscous  animals.  J  Polypi, Corals     . . * ^ 1^00 

Sofl  animals j  Naked  MoUasca « * 600 

t  Testacea *....*.•. *  f  4,500 

577,600 

In  this  table  it  has  struck  us  as  exceedingly  singular  why  odd 
numbers  should  be  adduced,  for  it  appears  very  improbable  that 
the  schehie  of  nature  should  not  be  perfect,  yet  why  odd  Dun- 
befs  cannot  be  so,  would  lead  us  into  a  discussion  too  wide  ^or 
our  present  purpose,  although  one  of  much  interest.  To  the 
above  tables  we  will  add  the  summary  of  those  formed  by  Kefer- 
stein,j:  and  which  are  interesting  for  comparison,  as  he  chiefly 
founds  the  computation  upon  described  species;  and  to  which. he 
also  adds  the  numbers  of  fossil  species  discovered  op  to  &6  time 
of  his  publication. — 

Recent.  Fossil. 

MdmmaHa 883 ^70 

Birds 4,09^     20 

Reptiles '. 1,270 I04 

Fishes  .4..*.... 3,586 S%% 

Insects   < ..•..•; < 247 

Spiders 

(Jrustacea  .... 

X}'phosura. . .  i 

Entomostracea     /     •••.. ..•.         211 

Isopoda  .  •  •  i  •  < 

Myriapada  •  s « 

■  ^jT^ijf^t..^^.^.--'      .■• 

♦  Swainson's  Zoology,  vol.  ii.  'LarddeVs  Cydo^edra. 

t  Report  of  Select  Comioittee  on  the  British  Museum.  August,  1835,  p.  242.  It 
18  here  stated  that  fnore  than  9,000  are  known. 

X  Die  NaturgesCbichtedesErdkorpersin  ihrenersten  Gmndziigen  dargesteilt.  2 
Bde.  8f  0. 183$>  vol.  ii. 
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Mollusc* 3,8ie  ^  4 ; . . . .  .i  6,056 

Artnellde^     *.•....•..*,..  102  »*4  .*.... 4.i..  W4 

Radiata    187  %•  4j11 

FokfymsL.*... 4  816  .*.,.***..-.*.  907 

Vegetables  ...«. 82^000  ..«.^«...4.*i.  B03 

46,759  9,62a 

Here  we  have  a  gross  total  of  56,388,  which  we  may  admit  as 
an  approximation^  although  many  in  the  fossil  list  msly  be  idetK 
tical  with  recent  spedes.  But  here  the  insects  and  entomostracea 
ate  totally  omitted,  which,  if  we  add  in  the  round  numbers  of 
Mr.  Swainson,  will  increase  the  total  to  180,000.  But  another 
computation  of  the  probable  numbers  of  the  insect  tribes  otily^ 
makes  that  class  amount  to  the  enormous  host  of  one  million.'''' 

It  is  self-evident,  that  a  knowledge  of  so  great  a  concourse  of 
GOrganized  beings  can  only  be  attained  by  a  distribution  which 
arrki^es  them  methodically^  by  certain  peculiarities,  that  redtice  the 
heterogeneous  miiture  wherein  we  find  them  dispersed  through* 
oMtnatore^  into  an  orderly  series^  The  first  and  mostjmportatit 
ctniditien  of  such  an  arrangement  is,  that  every  individual  which 
k  comprises  shall  have  a  name  whereby  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  cveey  othet*  The  series  has  been  framed  into  groiips, 
which,  descending  from  their  more  general  resemblances  ititd  the 
*gr«atesli  possible  detail  of  differences^  have  severally  received  the 
lUf^  of  kingdoms,  olasscA,  orders,  tribes^  families,  genera^  and 
Sjitoiea*  TUs  mode,  whick  is  rendered  indispensable  upon  gene- 
ral prineiplto,  also  greatly  facilitates  the  ascertainii^  wbe^er  any 
individual  being,  which  may  casually  present  itself  to  observation, 
is  yet  known,  and  has  consequently  received  its  place  in  the  system 
adopted  9  or,  if  new  and  unknown,  it  has  first  to  be  named,*  <vhile 
its  structure  points  out  its  precise  situation.  The  namesi  there- 
fore, which  objects  have  necessarily  received  are  doable,-^^con- 
sisting  of  the  getieric  tiame,  which  shows  their  situation,  and 
which  correspondl^,  by  way  of  illustration,  with  our  surnam^d,  and, 
like  them,  admits  of  ehange ;  and  their  trivial  6t  specific  name, 
which,  analogous  to  our  baptismal  names,  is  afbitrafy  in  the  first 
distance,  but  when  once  imposed,  remains  ever  after  unalterable. 
Yett)efore  all  this  could  be  done  with  the  accuracy  requisite  to 
distinguish  individually  such  a  multiplicity  of  beings>  and  to  pre- 
vent the  confusion  that  would  ensue  from  the  use  of  ordinary 
language,  in  consequence  of  its  vagueness  and  want  of  precision^ 

Nova  Acta  Acad.  Css.  Leop.  Carol.  Nat.  Cur.  v.  16,  part!^,  page  836. 
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it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt,  for  the  description  of  these  ob- 
jects^ certain  Conventional  terms,  which  should 'have  ^a  definite 
aceeptsftioH* 

Hence  it  is,  that  natural  history  has  its  peculiar  language, 
called  its  tenuinology,  or  more  reoently,  to  avoid  si  barbarism, 
glossok^y  or  orisnAoiogy*  For  the  foundation  of  this  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  Linneus,  the  father  of  the  modern  mode  of 
studying  natural  history ;  and  to  him  also  the  science  is  indebted 
for  the  mvention  of  trivial  or  specific  names,  also  a>va8t  improve- 
ment, and  which  avoids  the  necessity  of  a  circumlocution,  lOr  a 
specific  phrase,  whereby  the  older,  naturalists  were  accustomed  to 
indicate  the  difiOerent  objects  they  alluded  to ;.  whereas,  now,  the 
name. suffices. .  ^ 

It  is  unfortunately  this  nomenclature  and  orasmology  which 
have  frightened  the  many  from  the  study  of  natural  history,  >  and 
certainly  without  sufficient  cause.  They  ought  to  reflect  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge ;  that  every  thing  we  wish  to 
know  thoroughly  has  its  dry  and  tedious  elements,  but  which  Jose, 
their  barrenness  so  soon  as  we  have  quitted  our  leading-strings, 
and  can  ^ply  them.  They  ought  also  to  weigh  well  the  advan- 
tage  of  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  over  a  loose  and  confused  one ; 
and  this  distinctness  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  precision  which 
is  given  through  technical  language,  that  admits  neither, of, ^sjmon 
nymy  nor  periphrase. 

Exclusively  of  the  importance  that  necessarily  attaehea  *to  m^ 
thodizipg  .within  the  mind  such  a  mtltifarious  hc»t  of  ^istiQcti 
objects^  a  system  of  natural  history  also  accomplish^  the  inciil'^ 
cation  of  method,  and  so  disoipHiws  the  powers  of  the'  taind^ 
that  they  may  be  made  to  bear  upon  any  subjeetwifh  the  mbst 
advantageous  results ;  it  drills  it  mto  strictness  and  accuracy  ;— - 
but  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  Cuvier's  opinion  upon  this 
subject. 

*'  The  habit  which  is  necessarily  acquired  In  studying  natural  histoi^i 
of  classing  within  the  mind  a  vast  number  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  advyiu^ 
tages  which  this  science  presents,  that  has  been,  le^^  nojtjqed,  and  which 
will  probably  become  the  greatest  whenjt.sha^l  b^  geaefaUy;iDUodiM!e4 
into  the  course  of  common  edi4cation.  .  Xt  exe^guse^ ,  thQ  mnd  iK  ^P 
division  of  logic,  styled  method,  as  much  as.  geon^et?^  prjacjises  ijt  hi  yg)^s^% 
is  called  syllogism ;  because  natural.histoiy  is, tbj^scie^pe, which. dem^^s. 
the  most  precise  method,  as  geometry  is  that  which  exacts  t)^  ^osit . 
rigorous  reasoning.     But  this  method,  once  well  acquired^  admits  of  ^§iry  , 
advantageous  application  to  studies  the  most  dissimilar  to  natural  hlsV^i^^  '^ 
Every  discussion  that  requires  a  classification  of  facts,  every  research  that 
demands  a  distribution  of  materials,  is  made  by  the  same  laws;  and  a 
youth  who  shall  have  made  this  science  merely  an  object  of  amusement. 
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is  astonUlied  when  he  discovers  the  facility  it  gives  h&n  in  the  disentan* 
glement  of  fhe  most  complicated  afiairs.''* 

B^sid^s  method  to  the  loandi  innumemble  other  advantages 
result  from  the  study  of  natural  history.  Let  us  egfuiir  hear 
Cuyient  

'flfris  not  less  usefiil  in  solitude.  SafficieQiiy' eitentive  ^  fill  the 
most  .capacioiis  mind)  aufficiently  varied  and  interesting  to/amuse^ the 
most  agitated  s  it  consoles  the  un&rtumte^  aqd  cakns  animosities.  Once 
raised  to  the  contemplation  of  the  harmony  of  nature/  ivreai^ibly  vegu^ 
latied  by  Providence,  how  weak  and  insignificant  are  the  resoorqes  we 
have  allowed  to  depend  upon  Che  will  of  man ! 

"^  I#candidly  avow  that  these  views  have  always  weighed  deeply  with 
Boe;  and  if  I  luive  endeavoured  to  promote  this  tranquil  s^udy,  it  has  been 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  capable  than  any  other  to  satisfy  that 
urgent  thirst  for  occupation,  which  so  much  contributed  Co  produce  the 
disturbances  of  the  last  fifty  years/' 

There  is  neither  class,  age,  nor  sex,  but  may  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  this  study,  and  it  may  be  pursued  within  whatsoever 
limits  are  desirable ;  it  is  so  ductile,  that  it  may  be  made 'either  a 
recreation  or  an  occupation  ;  and,  followed  as  the  former^  it  is  the 
most  innocenty  and  instructive,  and  inexhaustible  at  man's  com- 
mand. Dr.  Virey's  description  of  a  naturalist  and  of  Nature  is 
sufficient  to  convert  the  most  averse  to  this  pleasing  study. 

^  llie  naturalist  is  a  contemplative  and  simple  man,. who  endeayours 
to  discover  and  admire  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  its  Author ;  and  who, 
elevating  himself  by  sublime  thoughts  to  the  First  Cause  of  all,  adores  the 
powerful  hand  which  peopled  the  world,  which  brought  foHh  wheat  and 
the  grape,  which  created  all  living  species,  and  settled  the  laws  of  their  re- 
production, preservation,  and  destruction;  he  searches  throughout  the 
earth  the  relations  and  harmonies  of  all  beings,  the  great  chai#which 
connects  them  together,  the  faculties  which  distingufsh  them,  their 
astonishing  properties,  and  admirable  organisation  \  he  investigates  their 
utility  with  reference  to  his  waats  and  his  diseases,  to  the  embellishment 
of  his  life,  to  his  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and  the  increase  of  his  com- 
forts. Without  natural  history,  we  should  have  neither  domestic, nor 
rural  economy,  nor  would  there  be  any  utility  in  the  world.  The  fields 
virithout  it  would  be  but  a  sterile  and  vain  display  of  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  a  spectacle  which  would  speedily  fatigue,  did  it  not  also 
interest  us  by  our  own  utility,  and  which  would  only  flatter  the  soul  without 
filling  it  with  a  sWeet  and  Agreeable  satisfaction  ;  commerce  itself  could 
not  fexist  without  the  producUons  of  Nature  5  it' is  she  who  feeds  a  crowd 
of  miserable  wretches,  wht)  would  perish  attenuated  with  hunger,  were  it 
nbt  for  tl^  indulgence  of  luxury,  ^vhich  circulates  money,  and  extracts 
it  from  the  purse  of  the  opulent  to  buy  the  bread  of  the  poor.  It  is 
Natmre  which  supports  the  human  race;  hers  is  tlie  first  bosom  Mre  hang 
to;  and  if  we  couid  take  advantage  of  fdl  her  ^ifts,  and,  did  we  study 

*  Cavier's  Regne  Animal,  vol.  i.  p.  19.  t  lb,  p.  20. 
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thorougUy  1i«r  leeuadity^  afid  profoundly  invesUgate  het  bwtffiggnt 
intentions^  her  wisdom^  gentleuMt,  aii4  simpliciiy,  we  sboold  live  i»»" 
teDte4  and  yirtuous  ip  the  midst  of  abundance  and  secprify/'* 

Ipto  gystepis  we  cannot  befe  enter,^^  jet  we  may  ebsenra  that  it 
is  incorrect  to  say,  as  some  systematists  have  said,  that  every 
species  is  iDsulated«<ind  has  no  copiiexioQ  wi^h  ^ny  other  orgwism 
tnrougboMt  nat^ref  It  is  not -well  to  start  ^upb  an  bypotti^ia  for 
the  support  of  any  theory,  for  it  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  baneful  in 
its  efiects.  It  contradicts  bourly  observation  fipd  eatpori^Ac^;  it 
shivers  the  harouHitoiis  system  of  nature  into  millions  of  iodes 
pendent  fragments;  and  a  few  days  of  such  a  state  would  4i8lM^ 
the  organic  world.  The  apparent  insulation  of  spe^es  amhiadi- 
viduals  is  removed,  in  the  first  place  partially,  by  the  gregi^oud 
tribes,  and  fully  by  the  social  ones,  especially  by  diose  which  s«b- 
jugate  others  to  their  dominion.  There  is  nothing  so  independent 
a£i  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  rest;  and  if  the  mysterious 
bands  which  bind  all  mto  one  whole  be  not  always  evident  tothe 
senses,  yet  sufficient  display  themselves  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  rest.  Nor  are  those  ties  solitary,  but  multiplex;  and  they  ere 
even '  generally  far  less  distinct  between  two  approximate  stroc* 
tures  than  between  the  most  dissimilar.  Yet,  why  should  it  be 
attempted  to  controvert  vrhat  Nature  has  proclaimed  aloud  in  that 
gradual  divarication  of  organization  which  we  observe,  and  whieh 
we  dare  not  presume  to  have  been  produced  for  ^  very  idle 
purpose  of  variation  only !  We  have  not  arrived,  nor  shall  we 
probably  soon  arrive,  at  a  kno\Yledgeof  those  recondite  balapcings 
of  instinct  and  gradual  changes  of  function  M'hich  arp  douhdeas 
its  object.  JElse  it  were  a  folly  to  conceive  Nature  so  poof  in 
resoMif  es  as  npt  to  be  able,  in  lieu  of  creating  indiyidnal^  ^9 
^re^te  spepies;  ^\^^  we  shpuld  then  find  a  greater  balance  in.^mr 
respective  fecundity.  We  generally  observe  orga»izH|im  %,i^ 
function  proceeding  side  by  side,  and  modern  systematiata -h^vt 
consequently  endeavoured  to  give  full  value  to  the  entire  .^mci 
ture,  and  to  found  upon  it  what  they  have  called  the  natural  ayt^ 
t^in.  Although  we  have  before  exhibited  the  barm^oiooa  ooo« 
nexion  of  tbe  whole,  and  insisted  that  one  is  created  for  the  otber, 
yet  it  must  not  therefore  be  assumed  that  we  have  ^o^plied  that 
Katufe  absolutely  predestined  th^  destruction  of  the.  one  for  tbe 
support  of  the  other;  fpr,  benevolent  in  all  her  arrangement  ^hf 
has  been  careful  to  endow  them  either  with  weapons  ^  4^i^^ 
agatmt  their  natural  enemies',  or  instincts  tp  elnde  thftmi  ^  Wr 
less  accident  intervenes,  they  live  to  the  fuU  term  to  whicbt  ^ir 
organization  is  i^apted :  and  "yet,  diould  they,  fall  vintiniaJA  tte 

*  Vicej,  fifoov.  Diet.  d'Hist  Nat  voLuii.  p.  245. 
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ypraci^y  of  others,  ^hey  jfumi  attribute  it  to  iiajsu^Uy^  and  U^  ^ 
peglect  of  their  own  powers  of  ^vmpn  or  s^lf-defenc^^  aod  to  no 
inevitable  deatiny. 

3ut  whep  ^ep  we  have  formed  the  e^tira  icollec^i^q,  wh^A  we 
have  natned  the  individuals  composing  it,  ^n^  af rapged  thf^  in 
the  order  most  facile  for  ready  recognition^  and  according  to  the 
niost  approved  system,  although  much  labour  is  overcome,  yet  it 
is  not  comparable  to  what  remains.  What  has  there  been  ac- 
compliriied  except  merely  the  index  to  the  book  we  have  to  study? 
Their  vtaried  organization,  structure  and  physiology ^-^their  habits, 
^conomy  and  instincts,-^ their  mutual  apd  reisiprQpal  re)ati(^a  ap^ 
in^ii^nces^ — ^apd,  lastly,  their  final  caps^*  in  whiph  i^  involved 
the  destiny  of  man,  form  so  many  complicated  a^d  /ibstfuse 
inquiries,  that  we  may  indeed  say  the  study  of  natural  history  (s 
interminabie.  What  a  vast  source  of  amusement  and  employ- 
ment does  it  not  then  present,  although  its  immensity  appe^r^ 
discouraging  to  our  pride,  from  showing  us  the  vanity  of  hoping 
to  compass  the  whole ;  yet  how  animating  apd  cbeenng  is  every 
step  of  our  progress,  from  the  incessant  proofs  it  affords  c>f  the 
foslerin^  benevolence  that  presided  over  the  construction  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  Nature's  invariable  course !  The  whole  scheme 
is  btiilt  bpoti  the  wisest  principles,  evident  even  to  the  extent  of 
our  i^horl-sightedness.  What  will,  then,  be  the  effulgence  of  that 
wisdom,  when,  after  casting  our  pupa  case — ^the  psyche — the  soul 
sbaU  become  entire  consciousness,  without  the  distraction  of  the 
senses,  and  we  shall  perceive  intellectually  the  full  effulgence  pf 
all'  those  attributes,  the  coruscations  of  which  so  dazzle  us  even 
BOW,  through  the  dense  medium  of  our  senses  and  earthly  intel- 
leet,^*^when  the  whole  train  of  final  causes  shall  be  spread  out 
before  us,  and  what  our  finite  comprehension  may  have  dared  to 
deem  imperfect  shall  and  will  be  viewed  in  the  completeness  of 
its  p^rfedtioa ! 

The  -study  of  natural  history  is  a  profound  course  of  rational 
devotion^'  it  humiliates  us  by  showing  us  what  atoms  we  are  in 
the  universe;  and  yet,  from  ^e  comprehensiveness  of  the  intel- 
lect-bestowed  upon  us,  the  beast,  and  every  living  creature  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  is  subjected  to  us.  But  it  can  only  be  when 
we  shall  have  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  r^nge 
of  Nature,  her  laws  and  her  productions,  and  their  various  inm- 
vidual  and  com|>ined  powers  of  adaptatipn  to  our  uses  and  ser- 
vices, that  we  may  boast  of  having  attained  the  zenith  of  human 
wisdom ;  for  then  our  dominion  will  be  no  longer  nopiinal,  but 
we  shall  become  positively^  the  lords  of  the.creation>  and  wield 
a  potent  sceptre  over  it.  Yet  how  shall  this  be  effected,  if 
not  by  its  diligent  and  profound  study!  for  here  again  we  find 
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anoAer  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Lord  Bacon's  dognia^  that 
**  knowledge  is  power."  We  may  not,  therefore,  without  die 
charge  of  presumption  or  perverseness,  despise  even  the  least 
contribution  to  that  all-important  object,  the  entire  subjugation  of 
nature  to  the  intellect  of  man. 


Abt.  IX. — 1.  Histoire  des  Croisades.  Par  M.  Michaud,  de 
I'Academie  Fran^aise.     7  vols.     Paris.     1818 — 18£8. 

2,  Correspondance  d* Orient,  1830  et  1831.  Par  M.  Michaud, 
de  I'Academie  Fran^aise,  et  M.  Poujoulat.  Paris,  1833 — 
1835.     6  vols. 

In  resuming  our  task  of  reviewing  the  writers  who  have  under- 
taken to  describe  the  Ottoman  empire,  or  the  races  bj  which  it  is 
inhabited,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  class  of  difficulties  of  a  different 
character  from  those  on  which  we  priucipally  dwelt  in*  our  pre- 
ceding article."*  The  impediments  in  the  path  of  oriental  inquiry 
which  we  now  propose  to  point  out  are  those  which  exist  iu  the 
minds  of  the  writers  themselves. 

There  is,  or  rather  there  should  be,  no  difference  in  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  the  investigation  of  politics  from  tliat  pursued 
in  the  investigation  of  physics.  The  same  patience  of  investigation 
is  requisite;  the  same  caution  in  reasoning  from  analogy;  the 
same  discrimination  between  accidental  sequences,  and  the  inva- 
riable relationship  of  cause  and  effect.  So  similar  is  the  manner  of 
proceeding  in  every  department  of  science,  that  Lord  Bacon  com- 
pares it  to  a  tree,  '*  the  stem  of  which  is  for  some  space  and 
dimension  entire  and  continued,  before  it  breaks  and  parts  itself 
into  arms  and  boughs." 

The  father  of  modern  philosophy  observed  in  the  science  of  bi^ 
day  all  the  characteristic  features  of  false  philosophy.  Theories 
were  first  invented,  and  then  facts,  partially  observed,  strained  to 
support  them.  This  state  of  thought  reproduced  itself  in  expres- 
sion. Names  as  vague  and  unmeaning  as  the  ideas  themselves  be- 
came the  signs  of  knowledge  and  the  instruments  of  investigation. 
Time  was  thrown  away;  energy  and  talents  were  expended  use- 
lessly, which  otherwise  would  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of 
nature.  This  unphilosophical  manner  of  proceeding  tended  to 
establish  error,  by  giving  it  an  appearance  of  science  and  system. 
Besides,  unintelligible  names  being  called  in  on  all  occasions  to 
account  for  and  explain  every  phenomenon,  the  student  had  no 

•  See  "  Cbaracterf  and.Opimons  of  Turkiih  Travellers"  iii  No.X^X.  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Eeview. 
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iodacement  to  analyze  farther,  but  rested  satisfied  with  his  errors. 
Bacon  perceived  the  insufiiciency  of  the  process  of  reasoning. 
Great  and  wonderful  discovery,  with  few  parallels  to  its  pro- 
foundness, none  to  its  utility !  Dr.  T.  Brownjustly;  observes, 
that  he  was  the  reformer  not  of  physical  but  ofmental  science. 
To  use  the  impressive  language  of  that  eminent  metaphysician, 
"  the  temple  that  Lord  Bacon  purified  was  not  that  of  external 
nature,  but  of  internal  mind.  It  was  in  that  innermost  recess  that 
he  overthrew  the  idols  that  had  usurped  a  place  in  the  temple  of 
truth,  and,  having  broken  down  the  images,  he  left  the  shrine  clear 
till  the  time  that  the  real  goddess  should  deign  to  reveal  herself  to 
her  devoted  and  wondering  votaries." 

To  say  that  we  have  seriously  compared  the  then  state  of  phy- 
sical science  with  the  actual  state  of  political  science,  and  found 
them  in  some  degree  analogous,  would  be  to  rouse  against  us  the 
animosity  of  some  and  the  scepticism  of  most  men ;  but,  at  all 
events,  in  consideration  of  an  experience  in  other  lands  prolonged 
solely  by  the  allurements  of  this  inquiry,  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  the  words  and  terms  which  are  applied  to  things  and  to  mode^ 
of  existence  in  our  European  states  do  not  apply  to  Oriental 
countries,  and  that  the  use  of  them  almost  invariably  leads  to 
error.  lu  the  preceding  article  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
we  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  errors  into  which  travellers  are 
liable  to  fall ;  in  the  present  we  propose  to  show  how  these  errors 
of  the  day  react  upon  past  events,  and,  by  falsifying  history  still 
further^  confirm  the  aberrations  of  modern  opinions. 

We  select  a  few  instances  of  terms  in  use.  What  definite 
ideas  are  conveyed  to  us  when  we  are  informed  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  is  ^*  despotic  V*  Is  it  that  the  capricious  will  of 
one  man  is  law  to  the  nation?  Is  that  despotism,  where  there 
are  no  laws  written  in  black  and  white  which  define  the  attributes 
of  the  prince  ?  Many  governments  called  despotic  are  not  so 
according  to  this  definition.  The  laws  of  Austria  as  accurately 
define  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  its  Emperor  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  England.  It  may— ^it  frequently  does — happen,  that  the 
power  of  a  sovereign  is  very  limited  where  no  express  laws  define 
his  attributes.  In  the  absence  of  such  statutes,  customs^  or  un- 
written laws  arise,  which^however  imperceptible  in  their  mode  of 
operation,  more  effectuauy  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  prince, 
more  effectually  secure  to  the  subjects  their  rights,  than  at  least 
those  written  laws  to  which  public  opinion  has  not  lent  the  force 
of  custom. 

If  that  is  to  be  termed  despotism,  where  the  individual  has  no 
redress  when  injustice  is  done  him,  we  reply  that  there  is  no 
country  which  we  know  of,  where  injustice  is  not  done  to  indivi- 
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duals  with  impunity.  Is  not  injustice  done  under  the  sanction  of 
law?  And  that  is  by  far  the  worst  species  of  injustice,  because  it 
affects  communities,  not  individuals^  and,  by  wearing  the  garb  of 
right,  excites  the  feelings  of  nations  against  authority,  and  per- 
plexes and  disturbs  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

We  see  the  word  despotic  used  as  the  antithesis  to  constitutional 
But  the  word  constitution  is  not  less  vague  than  the  other.  Athens, 
Rome^  Venice,  &c.  all  had  their  constitutions.  England,  France, 
the  United  States,  Warsaw,  Hungary,  &c.  have  their  constitutions; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  those  constitutions. 

Then,  as  to  that  word  liberty.  We  are  told  by  the  French 
that  they  alone  know  or  enjoy  it;  Englishmen  declare  that  the 
French  know  little  about  real  liberty;  the  American  asserts  that 
liberty  resides  only  in  the  United  States.  We  would  almost  ven- 
ture to  place  in  the  same  category  the  terms  monarchical,  demO' 
craticy  and  aristocratic.  In  fact,  all  terms  applied  to  the  art  of 
government  are  definitions  of  faction  or  of  party,  but  not  of 
logic ; — they  perplex  as  applied  to  the  discussion  of  facts  widi 
which  we  are  acquainted,  but  they  mislead  when  used  to  describe 
countries  which  we  do  not  know. 

There  are  two  words  which  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  writer, 
whose  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These 
are  civilization  and  barbarism; — words  convenient  above  measure 
for  enabling  us  to  describe  a  state  of  things  to  others  which  we 
do  not  understand  ourselves,  and  to  account  for  facts  we  are 
disinclined  to  analyze : — above  all  others  have  they  tended  to 
check  the  spirit  of  research,  and  to  contract  the  circle  of  our  expe- 
rience. The  Roman  term  civilization  lost  its  original  simplicity 
and  value  when  it  was  brought  into  connection  with  the  Greek 
"  barbarism^*  This  word,  originally  derived  from  the  name  of 
some  population  foreign  to  Greece,  with  which  the  Greeks  had 
come  in  contact  at  some  early  period,  and  had  learned,  with  what 
degree  of  justice  who  can  say,  to  despise,  became  a  term  of  dis- 
paragement and  contempt.  Every  foreigner,  whether  Roman  or 
Goth,  Scythian  or  Egyptian,  was  called  barbarian :  but,  how  little  it 
was  useful  for  purposes  simply  geographical,  how  much  national 
vanity  lay  concealed  under  it,  may  be  gathered  from  the  prayer 
in  which  the  Greek  thanked  his  gods  for  having  created  him  a 
man  not  a  beast,  a  Greek  not  a  barbarian.  From  Greece  the 
word  became  naturalized  amongst  the  Romans,  as  Greek  literature 
became  the  fashionable  study  at  Rome,  and  was  there  furnished 
with  an  antithetical  companion,  ''civilization;"  and  these  have 
travelled  down,  hand  in  hand,  to  the  present  times,  through  a 
score  of  centuries,  flattering  the  national  vanity  and  exasperating 
the  national  antipathies  of  a  hundred  people,  adorning  the  phrases 
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of  the  philanthropist,  covering  the  designs  of  the  ambitious^  and 
arresting  the  inquiries  of  the  philosopher. 

Sometimes  we  find  the  word  civilization  used  in  its  primary 
meaning.  Thus  we  hear  of  a  Greek  civilization,  a  Roman,  an 
Arabic,  a  European  civilization^  &c.  Sometimes  civilization  is 
confounded  with  a  rectification  of  political  abuses  and  errors, 
improvement,  progress,  an  approach  to  some  ideal  perfection; 
sometimes  with  this  imaginary  perfection  itself.  Thus  we  find 
nations  claiming  the  word  as  belonging  to  their  own  social  state 
exclusively;  thus,  too,  civilization  is  used  in  the  abstract,  and 
we  hear  of  the  nations  that  are  farthest  advanced  in  civilization. 
Then,  as  we  before  stated,  we  find  it  used  to  designate  sometimes 
European  usages  in  general,  sometimes  only  modern  European 
usages;  then  the  countries  wherever  these  usages  prevail;  and, 
finally,  Europe  itself.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion. Further,  we  have  the  vices  of  civilization,  signifying  those 
vices  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  those  several  societies  into  which 
the  European  family  is  subdivided. 

However,  in  our  author's  *'  Histoire  des  Croisades,"  and  his 
"  Correspondance  d'Orient,"  we  find  these  words  on  all  occasions 
adduced  as  causes.  When  he  comes  to  civilization  or  barbarism, 
th^n  inquiry  is  at  an  end;  he  seems  to  consider  himself  as  having 
arrived  at  simple  elements. 

In  describing  the  feelings  of  the  Hungarians  respecting  the 
Crusades,  when  first  preached  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  he  says  this 
people,  ''  although  Christians,  and  even  boasting  of  having  had  a 
saint  amongst  their  monarchs,  did  not  partake  of  the  religious  fer- 
vour of  the  Crusades,  and  looked  on  with  indifierence  at  the  pre- 
parations made  by  Europe  for  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Because 
they  were  separated  from  the  Christian  republic  by  their  geogra- 
phical position, — because  they  still  retained  a  portion  of  their 
barbarism,^* — Histoire  des  Croisades,  chap.  ii. 

A  few  pages  before  our  author  had  lamented  the  follies  and 
extravagances  into  which  Europe  was  betrayed  by  a  spirit  of  wild 
fanaticism.  ''  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  delirium,  was  there,'* 
he  asks,  "  no  sage  to  make  the  voice  of  reason  be  heard?"  The 
Hungarians  did  refuse  to  join  Europe  in  her  mad  and  eccentric 
career,  because  they  followed  the  dictates  of  plain  common 
sense, — they  acted  as  a  sage,  according  to  M.  Michaud's  notions, 
would  have  recommended  them  to  act  i  Why  they  acted  so  was 
a  point  to  be  investigated,  or  at  least  explained,  and  M.  Michaud, 
not  having  investigated  it,  explains,  by  the  one  all-powerful  word, 
thi? — the  very  reverse  of  barbarism,  by  his  own  account.  There 
was  another  population  which  was  equally  indisposed  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  the  movement,  namely,  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  Italian  republics.  So  far  from  these  being  geographically 
separated  from  Christendom,  they  resided  in  what  was  then  its 
very  centre;  and  our  author  informs  us  that  they  resisted  the 
movement  on  account  of  their  *'  superior  civilization  !^* 

Europe^  with  the  exception  of  the  Italian  states,  was  governed 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  which  divided  men 
into  two  classes — proprietors*  and  property.  The  former  (the 
nobles)  were  rendered  by  their  position  restless  and  ambitious, 
loving  military  enterprize  for  its  excitement.  They  were  neces- 
sarily involved  in  perpetual  wars,  either  of  aggression,  retaliation, 
or  defence.  Arms  were,  therefore,  their  only  study;  and,  neg- 
lecting the  arts  of  peace,  they  were  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  super- 
stitious. The  people  recognized  in  the  clerical  organization  their 
protectors,  as  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  originally  secured 
by  its  tendency  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  feudalism.  It  was 
natural  then  that  any  warlike  impulse  proceeding  from  the  Church 
should  spread  rapidly  over  feudalized  countries.  But  the  mass 
of  mankind  in  these  countries  were  only  considered  as  property  of 
the  lord  of  the  soil.  They  grasped  at  any  proposal,  by  which 
they  hoped  by  change  of  place  to  change  their  condition,  which 
might  be  thus  mended,  and  could  hardly  be  worse.  But  how  dif- 
ferent was  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  republics! 
They  had  the  attachments  of  freemen  and  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Their  municipal  rather  than  republican  institutions,  by  giving 
each  citizen  a  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  had  raised  the  whole 
community  in  the  intellectual  and  social  scale ;  and  thus,  though 
as  attached  to  their  church  as  the  rest  of  Christendom,  they  were 
more  contented  with  their  state,  they  were  more  comfortable  in 
their  homes. 

When  the  Council  of  Placentia  was  convened,  although  the 
most  eminent  of  the  clergy  attended,  and  though  a  large  concourse 
of  Italian  laity  flocked  to  it,  the  motives  of  the  laymen  seemed 
to  have  been  simple  curiosity.  No  cries  of  enthusiasm  were 
raised;  no  expedition  was  planned;  the  council,  after  settling 
some  matters  of  local  interest,  dispersed.  Far  different  were  the 
feelings  that  animated,  at  the  assembly  of  Clermont,  the  stray  mul- 
titude which  was  there  collected  together.  The  pope  successfully 
appealed  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  whole  community ;  whilst  to  the 
nobles  he  pointed  out  a  foreign  field,  where  they  could  gratify 
their  passions,  and  indulge  in  their  favourite  pursuits,  under  the 
sanction  of  religion,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church.  Stilt, 
however  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nobles,  infinitely  greater 
must  have  been  the  migratory  impulse  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, degraded  by  its  necessities,  its  obligations,  and  its  caste,  not 
ks8  than  by  its  superstition ;  and  indeed,  before  the  nobles  had 
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been  able  to  make  a  movement  eastward,  four  different  armies 
of  serfs  had  already  marched.  To  the  Italians,  however,  no  in- 
ducement could  be  held  out,  till  the  Crusaders  had  gained  a 
footing  in  Palestine,  when  they  contrived  to  gain  over  some  of  the 
more  prominent  states^  by  offers  of  commercial  advantages. 

But,  as  the  Italian  republics  did  not  embark  in  this  expedition, 
on  account  of  the  inducements  their  institutions  gave  them  to 
remain  at  home ;  so,  the  non-participation  of  the  Hungarian  mo^ 
narchy  in  the  earlier  Crusades  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
causes.  Consequently,  it  was  not  geographical  impediments  that 
prevented  the  Hungarian  from  being  influenced  by  the  excitement 
that  pervaded  his  neighbourhood;  but  because  his  mind  had  been 
differently  formed  from  that  of  Europe  by  the  institutions  under 
which  he  lived,"^  and  because  he  had  as  many  inducements  to  stay 
at  home  as  the  western  serf  had  to  wauder. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  instance  of  error  into  which  our 
author  is  led  by  the  use  of  this  term.  The  Bulgarians^  we  are  in- 
formed, ''  were  barbarians  that  respected  neither  the  droits  des 
gens,  nor  the  rights  of  hospitality.*'  Of  course  he  feels  himself 
called  on  to  be  more  severe  on  this  population ;  for,  although 
Christians,  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
and  were  therefore  still  further  from  the  civilization  of  the  Chris- 
tian republic.  Our  author  has  not  furnished  us  with  his  code  of 
the  droits  des  gens.  We  can  only  refer  to  the  standard  works  on 
international  law.  In  them,  we  believe,  it  is  acknowledged  as  a 
principle,  that  any  nation  has  a  right  to  exclude  an  armed  mass 
attempting  to  march  through  its  territory,  no  matter  on  what 
pretext.  So  that,  had  the  Bulgarians  resisted  the  Crusaders 
when  first  they  tried  to  set  foot  in  their  territory,  we  know  not 
how  they  could  be  said  to  have  violated  any  principle  of  interna- 
tional law,  or,  indeed,  the  laws  of  hospitality,  as  Europeans 
understand  the  term.  Still,  we  do  not  find  any  desire  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  Bulgarians  to  oppose  their  passage  at  first;  and 
they  would  have  no  more  molested  them  than  did  the  Hungarians, 
had  they  not  been  provoked  by  the  mad  excesses  of  the  undisci- 
plined mob  under  Walter.  Not  only  had  the  Hungarians  allowed 
them  to  pass  quietly  through  their  territory,  but  they  had  supplied 
the  wants  of  that  needy  multitude,  which  had  little  to  give  in  return, 
though  not  with  the  same  fanatical  enthusiasm  as  did  the  Frank 
nations  that  constituted  the  Christian  republic.  But  when  the  Cru- 
saders reached  the  small  town  of  Belgrade,  "  the  governor  not 
"  having  sufficient  provisions  for  such  an  immense  concourse,  the 

•  Here,  as  elsewhere,  history,  when  closely  questioned,  answers,  *'  La  liberty  est 
aiuiietmc,  c'est  le  despotisme  qui  est  nouveau.'^ 
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**  Crusaders  spread  themselves  over  the  country^  ravaged,  pillaged^ 
**  fired  houses,  and  massacred  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  opposed 
"  their  violence.  The  Bulgarians,  irritated  by  these  excesses, 
**  ruished  to  arms,  fell  on  the  soldiers  of  Walter,  laden  with  booty, 
'^  and  a  hundred  and  four  Crusaders  perished  in  a  church  to 
"  which  they  fled  for  refuge."  Here,  then,  the  Bulgarians  are 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  droits  des  gens,  and  the  rights  of  hos- 
pitality, because  they  defended  their  property  and  chastised  these 
lawless  invaders.  And  yet  these  same  inhospitable  and  barbaroos 
people,  when  the  Crusaders  presented  themselves  afterwards  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Nissa,  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants,  were  touched 
with  compassion  on  seeing  their  wretchedness,  and  gave  them 
provisions,  clothes,  and  arms. 

A  further  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  barbarism*  Otir 
author,  feeling  that  a  history  of  the  Crusaders  is  in  fact  an  histo- 
rical comparison  between  Eastern  and  Western  societies  in  their 
origin,  is  led  to  contrast  the  different  populations  most  mixed  up 
in  these  wars.  In  the  course  of  this  comparison,  he  sets  before 
us  three  different  kinds  of  barbarism : — the  barbarism  of  the 
Western  nations, — the  barbarism  of  the  Greek  empire, — the  bar- 
barism of  the  Turks ; — which  he  contrasts  4hus  : 

*'  However,  the  barbarism  of  the  people  of  the  West  did  not  resemble 
that  of  the  Turks,  whose  religion  and  habits  rejected  every  sort  of  civili- 
zation and  enlightenment,  nor  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  no  longer 
any  thing  but  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  people.  Whilst  the  Turks  had 
all  the  vices  of  a  nearly  savage  state,  and  the  Greeks  all  the  corruptions 
of  a  state  in  decay,  there  was  mixed  up  with  the  barbarous  manners  of 
the  Franks  something  heroic  and  generous,  which  seemed  to  resemble 
the  passions  of  youth,  and  gave  hopes  of  future  amendment.  The  brutal 
barbarism  of  the  Turks  made  them  despise  every  thing  great  and  noble. 
The  Greeks  had  a  barbarism  learned  and  refined,  which  filled  them  with 
disdain  for  heroism  and  military  virtues.  The  Franks  were  as  brave  as 
the  Turks,  and  valued  gloiy  more  than  the  other  populations.  The 
sentiment  of  honour,  which  produced  chivaliy  in  Europe,  directed  their 
courage,  and  stood  them  sometimes  in  stead  of  justice  and  virtue." — 
Histoire  des  Crmades,  chap.  i. 

What  is  intelligible  in  all  these  unmeaning  changes  on  the  word 
barbarism  ?  And  yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  word,  our  author 
must  have  renounced  the  task  of  writing  on  the  Crusades ;  for 
how,  with  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  character,  could 
he  have  described  the  redoubted,  and  finally  successful,  antago- 
nists of  the  Crusaders  without  it? — how  vented  his  spleen  against 
a  people  the  furthest  removed,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Christian 
republic  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  it  was  the  religion  of 
the  Turk  which  rejected  all  civilization  and  light.  That  religion 
was  Islamism — Islamism  which,  like  Christianity,  has  been  found 
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associated  with  many  shades,  not  to  say  with  every  shade,  of  civi- 
lization and  of  barbarisin.  But  Islamism  has  more  unity  in  its 
character  aft  a  worship  than  the  various  denominations  which, 
under  the  general  name  of  Christianity,  even  in  the  same  nation, 
and  at  the  same  period,  exhibit  characters  of  dogma,  of  practice, 
and  of  policy,  so  totally  at  variance  the  one  with  the  other.  Was 
not  Islamism  more  refined  and  ennobling  than  the  degrading 
superstitions  that  passed  under  the  name  of  Christianity  at  the 
period  of  the  Crusades?  Perhaps  Islamism  has  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  and  enlightenment ;  but  that  has  depended 
on  collateral  circumstauces.  It  was  after  the  Arabs  had  em- 
braced that  religion,  that  they  made  such  astonishing  progress  in 
the  arts,  literature,  and  the  sciences.  Nay,  more,  it  was  through 
Islamism  that  science  and  literature  were  communicated  to  Western 
Europe.  Such  expressions  respecting  Islamism  show  no  less  in« 
gratitude  than  ignorance. 

We  should  recommend  M.  Michaud  to  look  into  some  of  the 
Arabic  books  on  legislation  and  political  sdence, — which,  unfor- 
tunately for  Europe,  have  been  only  recently  translated  into  Eu- 
ropean languages, — and  then  compare  the  state  of  Europe,  as  it 
regards  these  sciences,  with  what  the  Arabs  accomplished.  The 
variety  of  subjects  they  handled,  the  learning,  ingenuity,  depth 
of  thought,  they  displayed  in  each,  and  the  voluminousness  of 
their  literature,  suggested  to  Mr.  Turner  the  title  of"  encyclope- 
dists," by  which  he  designates  them ;  and  yet  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  knguage  which  is  the  sole  key  to  their  lore.  Von  Hammer, 
speaking  only  of  their  historical  literature,  says — 

'*  He  that  possesses  the  advantage  of  drawing  from  these  Oriental 
sources,  which,  for  the  most  part,  remain  concealed  from  the  western 
world,  will  be  astonished  at  the  richness  of  the  treasures  still  to  be 
brought  to  light.  There  lie  open  before  him — the  sovereignty  of  the 
great  monarchies  emerging  from  one  point  5  the  power  of  single  dynas* 
ties,  shooting  out  into  a  thousand  rays ;  the  fabulous  chronicles  of  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  exact  annals  of  the  most  modern  empires  -,  the 
period  of  ignorance  anterior  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  days  of  knowledge 
that  succeeded ;  the  wonders  of  the  Persians  5  the  exploits  of  the  Arabs ; 
the  universally  ravaging  and  desolating  spirit  of  the  Moguls  5  and  the 
political  vrisdom  of  the  Ottomans.'* 

And  he  subsequently  remarks  that — 

*'  More  than  one  generation  must  pass  away  before  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  the  East  can  be  completed  in  the  libraries  of  the  West,  either  by 
the  patronage  of  princes,  or  the  industry  of  travellers." 

But "  there  was  something  in  the  Turkish  character,  in  their 
nomade  and  barbarous  habits,  that  made  them  repudiate  every 
approach  towards  civilization  and  enlightenment."    Now,  how  do 
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historic  facts  bear  out  this  assertion?  Was  it  not  under  the 
dynasties  of  the  Seljoukians  and  Karasmians  that  the  literature  of 
Persia  both  arose^  and  her  poetry  and  philosophy  ^reached  the 
highest  pitch  of  glory  ever  arrived  at  in  that  country?  Did  not 
Syria  produce  her  greatest  geniuses  under  the  fostering  protec- 
tion of  the  successors  of  Togrul  ?  Was  not  the  beneficent^  active^ 
and  learned  Nizamolmulk  himself  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  en> 
lightened  patron  and  encourager  of  scientific  and  literary  meD| 
the  vizir  during  the  reigns  of  Alp  Arslan  and  Maiek  Shaht 
Were  not  both  these  princes  distinguished  patrons  of  science  and 
of  literature  ? 

The  Turk,  Nourreddin,  is  described  by  the  historian  as  passing 
his  life  engaged  either  in  the  *'  lesser  holy  war/*  with  weapons  in 
his  hand,  and  combating  the  enemies  of  Islam,  or  in  the  '^greater 
holy  war/'  with  fasting  and  prayer,  night  and  day  occupied  in 
political  duties  and  study.  He  paid  the  most  marked  respect  to 
all  men  of  attainments.  The  most  celebrated  he  rose  from  his 
seat  to  receive  at  his  door ;  and  this  was  a  distinction  particularly 
reserved  for  men  of  literary  merit,  and  not  conferred  on  his  emirs 
or  princes.  Jurisprudence  was  his  favourite  study,  and  he  was  him- 
self an  author.  He  wrote  on  policy,  morals,  and  legislation  ;  and, 
taking  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  on  these  subjects,  he  reduced 
them  to  principles.  It  is  needless  to  bring  forward  the  reign  of 
Saladin ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  adducing  one  fact. — 
When  Cairo  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  illustrious  Kurd,  there 
were  in  the  treasury,  besides  countless  riches,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Aini,  2,600,000  books  that  had  been  collected  by 
the  Fatimite  Sultans,  The  Maned  Ullatafet  mentions  120,000  of 
the  rarest  description.  The  other  treasures  were  sold, — part  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  soldiery,  part  given  in  alms,  part  reserved 
for  political  purposes,  but  the  literary  treasure  was  carefully 
weeded  and  husbanded  by  this  "  enlightened  barbarian.*^ 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  love  of  literature,  as  exhibited  by 
the  Turkish  Sultans,  was  the  eflect  of  the  study  of  Arabic  authors. 
To  observe  the  natural  bent  of  Turkish  tact,  influenced  by  the 
Arabs  only  indirectly,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  state  of 
literature  in  Turkey  under  the  earlier  Ottoman  Sultans,  the  type 
and  model  of  the  Turkish  race.  Now  we  find  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Ottomans  became  a  power,  their  literature  arose  and  deve- 
loped itself  with  rapidity.  Long  before  the  Turkish  power 
was  established  at  Constantinople,  even  before  it  had  set  foot 
in  Europe,  a  constellation  of  literary  talent  had  illustrated  that 
pastoral  race.  The  golden  era  of  their  poetry  was  the  reign 
of  Bayazet  I.  There  is  not  one  of  their  earlier  Sultans  who  was 
not  the  patron  and  lover  of  literature;  not  one  who,  while  encou*- 
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ragiog  thestudy  of  letters  in  others,  did  not  himself  set  the  example, 
by  devoting  to  literature  all  the  time  he  could  spare  amidst  the 
cares  of  governmisnt^  the  tumult  of  war,  and  the  distraction  of 
poUtics  and  ambition.  Mahomet  II.  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  his  day.  What  was  Soliman  the  Canonist? 
Did  he  leave  unstudied,  as  the  Franks  did  before  him  when  they 
were  in  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  Pandects  of  Justinian? 
The  error  pretty. generally  disseminated,  respecting  the  Turkish 
character  being  averse  to  literary  pursuits,  originated  from  a  secret 
comparison  being  always  instituted  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Arabs ;  but  what  people  of  ancient  or  modern  times  can  bear  a 
comparison  with  that  singularly  gifted  nation  ?  However,  more 
deliberate  and  cautious,  less  daring  and  versatile,  less  liable. to  be 
earned  away  by  bold  speculations  and  dazszling  novelties,  than 
the  ingenious  Arab,  the  Turk  yields  to  no  nation  in  a  keen 
appreciation  of  nature  and  truth,  whether  as  exhibited  within  or 
around  us.  So  far  from  intellectual  progress  being  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  the  Turkish  people,  the  stagnation  of  mind  ob* 
servable  in  later  times  amongst  them  is  immediately  traceable  to 
the  introduction  of  principles  foreign  to  Turkish  maxims.  Those 
same  noxious  political  principles,  which,  originating  in  the  By- 
zantine government,  had  formerly  queifched  the  light  of  literature 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  had  converted  the  talents  of  that  lively 
race  into  a  sterile  agitation,  being  incorporated  partially  into  the 
Turkish  system,  operated  so  on  the  Turkish  mind  as  to  render  it 
stationary,  and  caused  it  to  retrograde  in  the  intellectual  career. 
But  every  attempt  at  political,  moral,  and  mental  improvement 
failed  as  long  as  the  body  of  Janizaries  existed.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  happy  genius  of  the  present  Sultan  to  overthrow  this  body. 
Amongst  his  other  reforms,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  cause  of  lite- 
rature. Himself  the  most  elegsCnt  writer  in  Turkey,  he  is  causing 
all  the  annals,  histories,  and  poems,  in  the  Turkish  language,  to 
be  printed.  He  is  gradually  getting  the  most  useful  works  trans-' 
lated  out  of  European  and  Oriental  languages;  and  has  com- 
menced a  system  for  diffusing  education  universally  among  the 
people.  Many  acts  and  changes  of  the  Sultan  have  beei^  both 
unsuccessful  and  unpopular;  not  so  whatever  is  connected  with 
the  progress  of  instruction  and  the  honour  of  letters :  and  while 
in  Europe  we  are  fatigued  with  the  nonsense  of  the  Sultan  being 
before  his  people  and  forcing  on  them  reforms  for  which  th^y 
are  not  yet  prepared  (!),  we  have  heard  in  Turkey  the  Sultan  ex- 
cused for  errors  which  no  one  defended,  on  the  grounds  of  his 
having  done  so  much  for  literature.  His  humble  attempts  as  yet 
may  be  beneath  the  notice  of  the  supercilious  European,  but  phi-* 
losophy  does  not  dbregard  such  b^innings  as  these, 
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But^  asserts  our  author^  '*  the  Turks  could  appreciate  nothieg 
great  or  noble.  Contradistinguished  from  the  Franks^  they  had 
nothing  heroical  or  generous  in  their  nature^  They  gave  so 
promise  of  future  amelioration.  The  spirit  of  honour  which  gave 
birth  to  chiralry  in  Europe  stood  the  Franks  somewhat  instead  of 
virtue  and  justice.''  The  generality  of  historians  that  have  written 
on  chivalry  have  laboured  to  discover  when  and  how  it  arose^  and 
in  vain, — because  they  looked  in  the  wrong  place.  They  imagined 
that  it  arose  in  Europe,  whereas  its  native  soil  was  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  It  was  subsequently  transported  into  Europe,  partly 
through  Spain;  but  it  became  more  universally  diffused  there  after 
the  Crusaders  had  had  intercourse  with  the  Mahommedans  in 
Syria.  In  Europe  it  was  engrafted  on  a  feudal  stocky  to  which  cir* 
cumstance  it  owed  much  of  its  eccentricities  and  extravagances. 
In  fact,  it  never  flourished  in  Europe  as  it  did  amongst  the  Arabs. 
What  with  us  was  only  a  poetic  fiction,  lived,  breathed,  and 
moved,  in  Arabia,  even  before  Mahomet  arose  to  concentrate  the 
energies  of  his  people.  It  was  chivalrous  feeling,  in  which  was 
incorporated  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  a  susceptibility  of  praise 
and  blame,  that  nerved  the  arm  and  tempered  the  blade  of  the 
Saracen.  The  Turks  inherited  this  feeling  from  (he  Arabs^  how* 
ever  divested  of  its  eccentricities,  which  this  simple  and  sober* 
minded  people  could  little  bear.  To  this  day  survives  that  keen 
sensitiveness  to  reproach  and  disgrace,  although  concealed  under 
the  calm  and  dignified  demeanour,  which  so  strongly  distinguishes 
the  East  from  the  West,  and  which  perhaps  as  strongly  distinguishes 
the  Turks  from  other  eastern  populations.  '*  They  valued  not  true 
nobility."  Look  at  the  characters  of  the  populations  and  chiefs 
that  were  the  antagonists  of  the  Crusaders  as  portrayed  in  history, 
and  contrast  them  with  the  chiefs  and  armies  of  the  Crusaders ; — 
look  at  Malek  Shah  and  his  successors^-at  the  Seljoukian  princes 
in  Asia  Minor,  Soliman  and  Kilidgi  Arslan,  and  see  whether 
these  lose  by  a  comparison  with  even  a  Taecred  or  a  Godfrey. 
Take  the  character  of  Nourreddin,  the  redoubted  opponent  of 
the  Crusaders,  the  chief  of  a  great  people  at  a  period  of  great  ex- 
citement and  great  success,  and  therefore  the  type  of  that  people. 
The  Christian  historians^  even  while  employed  in  detailing  the 
mischief  he  caused  them,  cannot  refuse  the  praise  due  to  his  great 
and  noble  qualities.  One  anecdote  we  may  be  suffered  to  quote. 
A  widow  presented  herself  before  the  crusading  chiefs,  complain- 
ing that  her  children  had  been  carried  into  captivity  by  Saladin's 
troops.  TAey  sent  her  to  Saladin  himself.  Her  petition  vras 
granted ;— her  cbildren  were  liberated,  and  Saladin  wrote  to  the 
Crusaders  th^king  them  for  the  pleasure  they  had  afforded  him. 
It  is  not  possible  to  cite  the  nuniberless  instances  of  generosity 
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evinced  by  iiuiividual  Turks  and  Arabs  during  the  course  of  these 
wars.  Our  author,  however,  supplies  htmself  a  sufficient  number 
to  refute  his  own  charges ;  but  we  would  beg  our  readers  to  com* 
pare  the  imecdote  above«>mentioned  with  the  massacre  of  ^^700 
Tarkish  hostages  by  Richard  the  Lion4iearted»  After  this  mon- 
strous breach  of  good  faith,  Sdadin  retaliated  on  the  Christian 
prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  therefore  historians  place 
Saladin  on  a  par  with  Richard.  Compare  the  horrid  atrocities 
that  were  committed  on  the  taking  of  Jenisalem  by  the  Crusaders 
with  th^  wisdom  and  forbearance  of  Saladin's  conduct  when  he 
regained  it.  Did  he  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Christians  who  submitted  to  him?  Did  he  or  his  Turks  attempt 
to  molest  them  when  exercising  the  rites  of  their  I'eligion?  When 
Jerusalem  was  ceded  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  by  Melik  Kamil, 
an  express  stipulation  was  entered  into  that  all  Mussulmans 
should  enjoy  a  free  exercise  of  their  religious  rites.  Every  one 
knows  the  storm  that  this  excited ;  how  exasperated  the  Cnisa* 
ders  and  clergy  were  on  finding  the  Emperor  disposed  to  act  with 
good  faith ;  how  every  thing  was  done  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  populace ;  how  the  Mussulmans  in  the  Holy  City  were  in- 
solted ;  how  frequently  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  infringed ; 
and  how  zealously  the  sovereign  pontiff  preached  a  new  crusade^ 
in  order  that  the  whole  treaty  might  be  set  at  defiance  with  im- 
punity. In  fact,  look  at  all  the  Crusaders^  the  chiefs  and  degraded 
people^  and  see  whether  the  *'  vices  of  a  nearly  savage  state"  were 
not  rather  to  be  found  in  them  than  in  the  Mussulmans.  It  was 
not  till  Europe  came  in  contact  with  the  East  that  that  impulse 
was  given  to  science,  of  which  at  this  day  we  experience  the  happy 
effects. 

We  might  go  on  accumulating  evidence  on  evidence  and  proof 
on  proofs  of  the  past  and  present  injustice  done  to  history  and  to 
truth,  in  the  vulgar  abuse  of  a  people  whose  instincts  have  ever 
been  simple,  generous,  and  noble :  it  may  suffice  to  retort  the 
accusation  to  prove  its  absurdity ;  and  not  the  less  so  that  the 
retort  is  seiiously  made  by  one  who  from  the  East  looked  back  on 
the  West.  The  friend  and  countryman  of  M.  Michaud,  the  gifted 
M.  De  Lamartine,  contrasting  Europeans  with  the  Turks,  ex« 
claims,  "  We  constantly  make  the  lowest  feelings  take  precedence 
of  the  highest  and  most  ennobling,  because  toe  are  sons  of  bar^ 
barians^  and  our  manners  and  ideas  still  savour  of  their  origin.'* 

Btttit  is  natural  to  expect  the  greatest  injustice  when  our  his-' 
torian  is  detailing  the  origin  of  the  causes  that  first  led  to  ^bese 
Holy  wars. — "  It  was  the  brutality  of  the  Turks/*  he  says,  *'  in 
persecuting  Christian  Pilgrims*''  Now,  bad  our  author  looked  at 
the  animating  sphrit  of  the  religion  which  the  Turk  had  em- 
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braced,  he  would  have  found,  that  it  was  out  of  the  nature  of  things 
for  him  to  persecute  any  religion,  unless  provoked.    The  genius 
of  Mahomet  soon  discovered  in  his  countrymen  the  elements  of 
national  greatness^  provided  he  could  combine  them^  and  impart 
to  them  national  unity.     He  ^ected  this  by  preaching  to  them 
the  ^rand  truth  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead.     But,  the  religious 
teacher  being  mixed  up  with  the  political  legislator,  he  preached 
conquest  not  as  another  leader  would  have  done,  who  had  arrived 
at  concentrating   the  energies  of  a  mighty  nation,  by  political 
means  as  a  political  maxim^  but  as  a  dogma  of  religion.     He  in- 
culcated another  precept  which  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
the  extension  of  dominion — all  who  professed  the  religion  of  a 
book,  and  who,  on  submitting,  preferred  adhering  to  the  faith  of 
their  forefathers^  were  allowed  to  do  so.     No  coercion  was  used 
to  make  them  abandon  it,  but,  instead  of  being  liable  to  be  called 
on  to  serve,  they  were  to  contribute^;;aiieta//y  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state,  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.     Provided  this 
were  paid,  the  Mussulman  could  neither  interfere  with  the   free 
exercise  of  worship  nor  with  the  local  usages  and  customs.  _  This 
principle  has  survived  to  the  present  day ;  and,  however  the  Mus* 
sulmau  may  labour  to  extend  the  bounds  of  his  dominion,  politically^ 
it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion  to  do  violence  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Christian,  and  contrary  to  his  feelings  of  hospitality 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  scruples  of  die  stranger  that  dwells 
on  his  soil.     Turkey  has  been  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  per- 
secuted Christians  of  Europe.     The  Jews,  driven  by  Christian 
fanaticism  from  Spain,  found  an  asylum  in  Turkey.     And  now, 
within  the  last  ten  years  of  transcendent  international  barbarism, 
when  every  treaty  or  protocol  penned  by  the  mighty  and  enlightened 
potentates  of  Christian  Europe  does  violence  to  the  feelings  and 
honour,  and  injury  to  the  interest  and  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
power, — when  we,  enlightened  and  liberal  as  we  call  ourselves, 
when  we  Christians  and  Europeans,  have  stipulated  for  the  disin- 
heritance and  expulsion  of  every  Mussulman  from  those  provinces 
tliat  we  have  wrested  from  her  or  over  which  we  (we  use  the  pro- 
noun as  applying  to  Europe  collectively  and  of  course  embracing 
Russia)    have  acquired  diplomatic  influence, — witness   Greece, 
Servia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia, — at  this  very  time  has  the  Porte 
relieved  the  Christians  of  her  empire  from  such  disabilities  as  they 
laboured  under  before,  and  has  raised  them  now  to  absolute, 
equality  with  her  Mussulman  subjects.*    And  all  this  while  we 
go  on  as  heretofore  despising  that  people,  whom  it  is  no  less  our 
interest  to  know  than  to  support,  not  through  honest  fanaticism, 

*  The  Jews  bate  been  e qiudly  fa?o{ffecl. 
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but  because  we  are  the  dupes  of  a  power^  that  must  no  less  despise 
our  intellect  than  covet  onr  wealth. 

The  fiery  animosity  which  had  driven  these  fanatics  by  tens  of 
thousands  across  Europe  and  Asia^  must  have  been  damped  in 
its  progress  eastward  by  suffering,  disaster,  and  experience,  but  the 
flame  was  blown  upon  by  fresh  importations  from  the  West,  who 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  millennium  was  at  hand,  that 
our  Lord  was  about  to  descend,  to  establish  on  earth  the  reign  of 
the  saints.  Besides  this,  there  were  continually  new  importations 
of  priests,  whose  pretensions  increased  as  the  papal  power  extended 
its  political  domination,  till  at  last  the  arrogant  Hildebrand  had  ani- 
mated the  Church  with  his  haughty  soul  and  restless*  ambition. 
Consequently  the  Moslems  had  a  difficult  card  to  play,  if  they 
chose  not  to  lose  a  city  which  they  equally  venerated  with  the 
Christians.  They  made  a  regulation,  that  each  Christian  pilgrim, 
previously  to  his  entering  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  City,  was  to 
pay  a  tax.  Now,  we  think  that  European  historians,  before  they 
visited -this  regulation  with  so  much  displeasure,  ought  to  have 
looked  at  home  at  such  things  as  alien  laws,  droits  cTaubaine, 
commercial  regulations,  &c.  Supposing  it  was  only  a  financial 
measure,  would  Europeans  be  justified  in  condemning  it?  But  it 
was  a  measure  of  self-defence,  to  keep  out  the  poorer  pilgrims;  as 
experience  had  taught  the  Turks  that  this  class,  being  more  igno- 
rant and  fanatical,  was  more  liable  to  have  its  passions  worked  on 
and  to  be  excited  to  turbulence  by  artful  and  designing  men.  We 
must,  however,  not  forget  that  Jerusalem  is  looked  on  by  the 
Mahomra'edan,  as  on  a  par  in  sanctity  with  Mecca.  The  spot 
where  the  prophet  of  Christianity  preached,  is  as  hallowed  in  his 
eyes  as  the  city  in  which  the  prophet  of  Islam  preached.  Mahomet 
acknowledged  his  inferiority  to  Jesus,  though  he  gave  out,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  revelation  which  he  was  charged  to  communis 
cate  was  to  supersede  all  previous  ones.  Jesus  is,  however, 
clothed  with  Divine  attributes,  and  is,  according  to  the  Koran,  to 
judge  the  world. 

When  Omar,  the  third  Caliph,  gained  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
he  was  advised  by  some  of  his  followers  to  convert  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  into  a  Mosque.  But  the  Caliph  declared 
that  he  would  not  infringe  the  rights  of  his  conquered  subjects. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with  founding,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  to  which  no  people  laid  claim,  the  grand 
mosque  which  bears  his  name  to  this  day ;  and  such  is  its  peculiar 
sanctity,  that  no  unbeliever  is  allowed  even  to  enter  the  sacred 
enclosure.  Had  no  feeling  of  fanaticism  whatever  existed  in  the 
nainds  of.  the  Mussulmans,  which  of  course  could  not  be  — it 
XQust  have  been  awakened  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians;  and 
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by  their  persecuting  spirit    Fanaticism  became  even  a  iiece8sau7 
bond  of  existence  against  the  monstrous  aggression  of  the  western 
armies^  pushed  on  by  frenzied  seal  for  the  destruction  of  Islambm. 
The  character  of  the  two  churches  is  epitomised  in  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.     One  morning,  a  dead  dog  was  found  poHuting 
the  sacred  limita  of  this  mosque,  where  it  had  intentionally  been 
thrown.     As  dead  animals  of  any  kind,  and  dogs  particalariy^  are 
considered  unclean  by  Mahommedans,  and  no  Mussulman  is 
allowed  to  touch  them^  it  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a  com^ 
motion  was  excited  amongst  the  Mahommedans  by  such  a  wanton 
insult.     The  act  was  distinctly  traced  to  the  Christians,    and 
therefore  the  Christian  authorities  were  summoned  and  told  that, 
unless  the  o£fender  was  delivered  up,  they  should  be  held  respon- 
sible.    This  anecdote  is  given  by  M.  Michaud  to  prove  the 
brutality  of  the  Mussulmans !     (These  authorities  were  answer- 
able for  any  crime  committed  by  the  community  which  they  repre- 
sented, and  by  whom  they  were  elected.)     At  last  a  young  man 
came,  forward,  confessed  himself  to  be  the  culprit,  and  suffered 
capitally.     M.  Michaud  reproaches  the  Turkish  authorities  for 
not  recognizing  in  this  confession  an  act  of  generous  devotion. 
However,  we  are  not  sure  whether  they  could  have  acted  so  as 
to  please  our  author  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  exasperated  people 
on  the  other.    We  wonder,  if  the  case  had  been  reversed,  how  the 
Catholic  militant  Church  would  have  thought  fit  to  act ! 

Having  now  seen  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  our  author, 
as  an  historian,  and  the  effect  these  two  words,  CivilizatioD  and 
Barbarism,  have  had  on  him  in  concealing  his  prejudices  and 
his  ignorance  from  his  own  observation,  we  prepare  to  follow  him 
in  his  peregrinations.  He  went  into  the  East,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted and  published  his  history.  He  allows  that  he  might  have 
done  better  had  he  visited  Oriental  countries  before.  We  are  of 
the  same  opinion ;  but  our  reason  for  coming  to  this  conclusion 
differs  from  his.  We  do  not  think  that  he  had  only  to  improve 
bis  geographical  and  topographical  knowledge.  M.  Michaa4 
tells  us,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn.  Unfortunately,  it  is  but 
too  generally  too  late  to  learn,  when  one  considers  oneVse^ pledged 
to  opinions,  from  having  published  them.  The  volumes  before 
us  teem  with  proofs  of  this  assertion.  In  defiance  of  facts,  which 
must  have  every  where  met  his  eyes,  if  he  used  them  at  all,  he  did 
not  see  any  thing  to  change  in  his  opinions  respecting  the  national 
character  of  the  Turks.  There  was  nothing  noble  or  generous 
to  be  perceived  in  them.  The  only  thing  requiring  correction 
respected  the  topography  of  Constantinople.  It  could  not  be 
aurrounded  by  water,  as  he  had  stated  in  his  history !  But  we 
leave  the  Crusaders  to  their  own  fate ;  ^'  like  the  silkworm/'  he 
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sajt^  ^'  I  have  spun  my  ailken  web^  and  now  I  burst  my  enclo* 
sure,  and  cleave  the  air  with  my  wings." 

At  Toulon^  previously  to  his  departure,  M.  Michaud   meets 
General  Bourmont,  then  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  was  to 
sail  against  Algiers.      He  establishes  some  analogies   between 
himself  and  the  French  marshal,  which  we  do  not  ourselves  dis- 
tinctly comprehend,  but  which  we  quote  for  the  benefit  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  delight  in  the  solution  of  riddles.  They  were  both,  he 
says,  marching  at  the  head  of  a  crusade ;  that  of  the  marshal  was 
a  crusade  of  civilization.     A  few  words  on  this  crusade  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  much  it  was  founded  in  justice,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  crusades  of  Christianity..     The  French 
government,  during  the  late  war  with  England,  had  become  ia» 
debted  to  a  considerable  amount  to  an  Algerine  Jew,  who  had 
contracted  to  supply  Malta  with  provisions  when  in.  possession  of 
the  French.  He  constantly  sent  in  his  claims  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  received  nothing  but  promises.     In  order  to  fulfil 
his  contract  he  had   become  deeply  indebted  to  the  Algerine 
government,  which  pressed  to  be  paid.     The  Jew,  therefore,  re* 
ferred  the  matter  to  the  Dey.    The  Dey,  at  a  conference  with  the 
French  Consul,  remonstrated,  and  the  Consul  replied  in  language 
which  he  must  have  well  known  would  lead  to  a  rupture  of  some 
kind,  especially  as  the  insult  was  in  public,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Dey's  secretaries  and  attendants.  The  enraged  Turk  did  not  knock 
him  down,  as  an  Englishman  probably  would  have  done;  did  not 
strike  him  with  his  fist,  but  with  his  fan.     The  government  of 
Polignac  seized  on  this  golden  opportunity  as  a  means  whereby 
at  once  to  cancel  a  just  debt,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
French  public  from  the  consideration  of  internal  grievances,  by  a 
spectacle  of  military  bustle,  conquest,  and  glory.     In  this  scheme 
is  to  be  perceived  the  finger  of  a  certain  wily  diplomatist,  then  in 
Paris,  who  foresaw  in  it  a  means  of  compromising  the  French 
government  in  plans  of  ambition,  of  implicating  them  with  Rus- 
sian views  of  encroachment  and  aggrandisement,  and  of  securing 
for  bis  master  an  easy  and  convenient  ally,  who  would  connive  at 
bis  seizing  upon  Constantinople,  when  his  plans  were  ripe.  Many 
a  vast  design  and  far-sighted  scheme,  which  we  have  not  leisure 
to  specify,  lurked  under  this  *'  Crusade  of  CivilizationJ^     Our 
modern  Godfrey,  on  gaining  possession  of  Algiers,  commenced 
his  holy  task  by  trampling  on  rights,  usages,  and  property,  seizing 
the.  money  treasured  up  in  the  Beit-uUMahl,  and  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  orphans  and  widows,  and  his  crusaders  by  insulting  the 
feelings  of  the  peopl/i,  and  committing  deeds  of  outrage  and  vio* 
lence,  of  which  evei/  M.  Michaud  would  scruple  to  accuse  the 
Turks.     But  he  le^  France  under  dismal  forebodings.    A  fearful 
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presentiment  weighed  down  bis  spirits  that  his  friends^  the  Polig- 
nac  ministry,  would  gain  nothing  by  their  dishonest  proceedings. 
From  Alexandria  he  writes  to  a  friend,  on  hearing  that  the  prince 
and  his  colleagues  were  standing  their  trial,  that  ''  if  the  Levant 
were  allowed  to  plead  in  defence  of  the  accused,  she  could  show 
how  liberal  the  prince  has  been.  She  would  speak  of  emanci- 
pated Greece!  of  vanquished  Algiers!!''  and  he  might  have  added, 
of  Mahommed  Ali  instigated  to  rebel  against  his  sovereign^  and  to 
cause  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey!! — *'  Oh  the  injustice  of  re- 
volutions!" The  idea  of  revolution  haunts  him  wherever  he  goes. 
No  dog  can  bark  without  his  thinking  it  in  a  state  of  revolution. 
In  the  peaceful  reforms  of  the  Sultan,  during  the  years  1830  and 
1831,  he  sees,  what  ? — a  revolution  :  and  many  a  simple  Turkish 
peasant  he  not  a  little  alarmed,  by  putting  to  him  such  questions 
as  these — "  How  goes  on  your  revolution  r"*  ".  Will  it  suc- 
ceed r  &c. 

Our  traveller,  en  passant,  visits  Greece :  touching  at  Navarin, 
he  lands  at  Napoli.  In  Greece  he  finds  that  Capodistrias,  assisted 
by  the  French  troops,  had  succeeded  in  introducing  into  Greece 
two  symptoms  of  civilization,  viz.  mendicity  and  street  prostitu- 
tion. For  the  former  Greece  was  indebted  to  the  enlightened 
administration  of  the  president;  for  the  latter,  although  Capo- 
distrias had  done  much  in  preparing  the  way  by  the  action  of  his 
government  on  the  public  morals,  no  small  share  of  praise  is  due 
to  the  French  soldiers.  The  "  brutal  barbarism"  of  the  Turks 
had  steadily  resisted  all  such  approaches  to  civilization  as  these; 
At  Napoli,  our  author  sought  for  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  president,  at  which  he  was  simple  enough  to  recommend  that 
something  should  be  done  effectually  to  develop  the  agricultural 
resources  of  Greece.  Capodistrias  parried  the  attack  with  his 
wonted  dexterity.  The  fact  is  our  author  had  taken  a  narrow  and 
isolated  view  of  the  case.  He  looked  merely  to  the  prosperity  of 
Greece. «  He  did  not  take  into  account  the  effect  that  that  de- 
velopment would  be  likely  to  have  on  the  corn-market  of  Odessa ! 

Describing  his  coasting  voyage  from  Napoli  to  Athens,  he 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  give  us  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion, which  sufficiently  illustrates  the  style  of  observation  of  tra- 
vellers in  the  East — that,  "  during  the  Greek  revolution,  the  islands 
of  Hydra  and  Ipsara  had  been  sacked  by  the  Turks  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Hydra  particularly  suffered,  where 
there  does  not  remain  one  stone  upon  another."  Thereupon 
follow  reflexions  quite  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  moralist 
and  politician,  ns  the  facts  are  of  the  historian's. 

*  There  is  no  suck  word  in  Tnrklsiu 
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At  Athens,  our  author  is  iudebted  to  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  the  Turks,  as  most  other  travellers  are,  and  which  he 
repays  in  the  usual  manner.  The  Turkish  general,  or  desdar, 
received  him  with  great  affability.  He  recognized  in  him  '*  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  portraits  drawn  by  the  Scotch  novelist, 
which,"  as  he  says, ''  resembles  neither  the  barbarism  of  the  Mus- 
sulman nor  the  civilization  of  modern  .Europe."  He  was  not 
barbarous  as  the  Mussulmans  are  generally,  because  he  was  kind, 
courteous,  dignified,  and  hospitable!  and,  what  is  more,  had  no 
objection  to  a  glass  of  wine.  The  Porte,  indeed,  had  recom« 
mended  him  not  to  be  altogether  a  Turk!!! — to  be  only  "  half 
a  barbarian."  He  was  not  civilized  as  the  Europeans  are,  be- 
cause, although  he  was  originally  a  Kurdish  peasant,  he  had  not 
(previously  to  his  leaving  his  native  mountains  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  military  career)  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Saladin ;  who,  although  he  ruled  over  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  **  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  nation  of  the  Kurds,"  so  that  he  was  unable  to 
answer  the  questions  that  our  author  put  to  him  on  that  head.  It 
was  well  he  could  not,  for  he  thereby  escaped  having  to. unriddle 
many  knotty  enigmas,  which  our  author  had  in  petto  against  him, 
particularly  about  *'  one  Anacharsis,"  *'  who  we  all  know,"  he 
says,  '^  came  from  the  north  of  Asia."  Ergo,  the  Kurds  should 
know  every  thing  relative  to  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education  ! 

Our  author  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Acropolis.  The  de- 
testable barbarians,  who  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  Parthenon, 
except  from  a  distance !  After  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  Porte 
had  issued  a  general  order  to  all  governors  of  fortresses  not 
to.  allow  Europeans  to  enter  and  spy  put  the  secrets  of  their 
weakness.  This  order  had  not  been  repealed,  although  the  motive 
that  gave  rise  to  it  had  expired,  and  the  military  commandants  did 
not  think  themselves  authorized  to  act  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  their  former  instructions,  until  fresh  ones  had  arrived.  He 
sighs  for  the  time  when  the  ensign  of  barbarism  shall  no  longer 
wave  over  the  citadel  of  Athens,  that  strangers  who  wish  to  see 
the  Parthenon  may  be  able  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  But  when 
this  wished-for  event  arrives,  he  proposes  that  *'  a  statue  should 
**  be  erected  to  the  barbarians,  for  having  religiously  preserved 
"  whatever  escaped  the  cannon-balls  of  Morosiui  and  the  spolia- 
"  Hon  of  Lord  Elgin.  When  posterity  read  the  history  of 
''  Eastern  Ruins,  they  will  be  astonished  at  finding  that  the  two 
"  great  monuments,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
*^  Sepulchre,  should  have  remained  standing  amidst  a  general  de- 
^'  struction ;  but  greater  still  will  be  their  surprise  on  learning  that 
*'  these  two  monuments,  to  which  are  attached  the  grandest  recol- 
**  lections  and  the  noblest  thoughts,  traditions  of  the  Christian 
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<'  religion  aod  those  of  pbilosopliy^  in  a  word  all  our  ideas  of  civi- 
*' lization  in  modern  tines,  have  been  preserved  by  Turks!" 
Great  indeed  will  be  the  astonishment  of  our  descendants  on 
learning  this  fact^  if  tbey  remain  as  ignorant  of  Turkish  character 
aft  M.  Michaud  and  his  western  eotemporaries. 

At  Smyrna  M*  Michaud  becomes  acquainted  with  ^distin- 
guished countryman^  M.  Blacque,  to  whose  talents^  sagacky,  and 
disinterestedness  he  does  justice.  At  a  time  when  Europe  was 
led  astray  by  a  frenzy  somewhat  resembling  that  which  curried 
it  away  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  he  raised  his  voice  to 
set  Europe  right  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Turkish  goverainent. 
He  fairly  showed  how  We  were  imposing  on  ourselves  in  being 
the  dupes  of  Russia,  and  abandoning  ourselves  to  the  fanaticism 
of  civilization.  In  a  journal  which  he  established  at.  Smyrna*  he 
reviewed  '^  the  conduct  of  statesmen,  and  the  harangues  of  poli- 
tical declaimers,  relative  to  the  East*"  He  particularly  turned 
his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  unmasked  the  system  of 
Capodistrias.  ''  Excepting  some  few  exaggerations/'  our  author 
remarks,  *'  the  Courtier  de  Smyrne  is  the  only  journal  that  has 
apoken  of  regenerated  Greece  as  history  will  speak  of  her.'^  If 
this  be  true,  what  cause  have  not  the  enlightened  govermnents  of 
Europe  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  handiwork!  M«Mi- 
chand  laments  that  a  man  of  M.  Blacque's  attainments  shMild  be 
thrown  away  on  a  country  that  did  not  appreciate  him;  thai ''  the 
Osmanlis  were  ignorant  of  his  merits ;"  that  '^  the  Smyrna  news- 
paper was  for  them  a  dark-lantern,  which  they  carried  in  their 
hands  whilst  refusing  to  profit  by  its  light.''  Whilst  M.  Michaud 
was  still  in  the  country,  the  Turkish  government  showed  how  it 
appreciated  the  merits  of  M.  Blacque,  by  invitii^  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  assist  with  his  counsels,  to  aid  in  tlie  task  of  reform, 
end  to  refute  with  his  powerful  pen  the  calumnies  industriously 
propagated  in  Europe  to  the  prejudice  of  Turkey. 

At  Constantinople  our  traveller  gives  us  his  views  of  Turlush 
refornK  We  should  have  expected  that,  before  pronouociBg  an 
opinion  on  reforms  going  on  in  any  country  within  the  pale  of 
civilization,  he  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  himaelf 
acquainted  with  the  abuses  that  called  for  reformation^  But 
auch  information  is  altogether  superfluous  when  discussing  ques- 
tions arising  in  a  land  of  barbarism.  .With  him  the  epithets 
good  and  bad  are  synonymous  with  Turkish  and  European; 
consequently  he  only  calls  ''  reform"  what  appears  to  him  a 
kind  of  approach  to  European  practice;  he  sees  nothing  but 
a  change  of  dress,  and  an  attempted  imitation,  as  he  says,  of 
European  military  discipline.  Yet  these  reforms  do  not  please 
him.     He  finds  fault  with  the  sultan  for  having  forced  all 
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the  Osmatilid  to  dress  in  the  Fmiifc  style,  beoause  formerly 
CotMtantitiople^  on  account  of  the  variety  of  costumes  and  dif- 
ferent-coloured turbans,  resembled  a  garden  of  tulips;  whereas 
tiow,  (i.  e.  iti  1830^)  all,  except  a  few  Armenians^  Greeks  and 
Jews,  wear  the  monotonous  dress  of  the  Franks,  surmounted  by 
that  et^timl  red  cap ;  and  he  complains  that  the  sultan,  by  pro« 
hibiting  the  turban,  has  abolished  a  head-dress  handed  down  to 
thfe  Tufks  from  time  immemorial.  Now  it  happens^  unfortu* 
natety  for  the  accuracy  of  M.  Michaiid's  representations,  diat  the 
turban  is  the  national  dress  of  the  Arabs,  not  of  the  Turks;  that 
the  ttrban  did  not  come  into  use  until  at  least  the  reign  of  Ma^ 
hornet  II. ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  too  servile  adoption 
by  the  Turks  of  the  forms  and  some  of  the  noxious  principles  of 
the  Byzantine  government,  that  an  enactment  was  framed,  regu* 
taring  the  form,  site,  and  colour,  of  the  turban  according  to  the 
filing  and  creed  of  the  wearer.  This  enactment  led  to  all  those 
phenomena  which  Europeans  erroneously  attribute  to  religious 
fknatieism.  Now,  had  the  sultan  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
all  to  be  dressed  alike,  abolishing  the  turban,  and  requiring  all  to 
put  on  that  eternal  red  cap,  it  would  be  merely  a  direct  return 
to  original  Turkish  habits,  excepting  that  they  in  old  times  wore 
fe\u;  the  origin  of  our  hats.  But  this  he  has  not  done;  and,  had 
Mi  Miehaud  used  his  eyes  when  passing  through  the  bazars,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  his  Frank  informants,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  generality  of  the  Turkish  population  still  wear  their 
*many*coloared  turbans,  and  that  Constantinople  almost  as  much 
resembles  a  garden  of  tulips  now  as  it  ever  did»  Whose  dress  did 
Sultai^  Mahmoud  then  change?  He  changed  his  own,  adopting 
*on6  which  put  him  on  a  par  with  all  his  subjects.  Christian  as 
"well  a^  Turk.  He  gave  a  uniform  to  his  troops  and  his  em- 
ployisy  took  from  them  the  turban,  in  order  that  those  who  had 
arms  in  their  hands,  or  who  were  placed  in  offices  of  trust,  might 
be  sensible  that  the  day  was  ^ne  by  for  looking  down  on  and 
treating  with  contempt  individuals  and  populations  that  differed 
from  the  Turks  in  the  matter  of  religion.  We  have  spoken  of 
thi«  change  of  dress  as  fully  as  the  subject  demands  in  a  preced- 
ing article,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers.*  As  to  the  change  in 
matters  of  military  discipline;  this,  too,  so  far  from  being  an  imi- 
tation of  European  practice,  is  but  a  return  to  old  Turkish  prin- 
ciples. The  Turks  declare,  with  justice,  that  they  are  only  taking 
back  what  Europe  borrowed  from  them  originally.     They  do 

*  See  the  former  article  on  **  The  Character  and  Opinions  of  Turkish  Travellers/*  in 
No.  XXX.  ofthe  Foreign  Qaarterly  Review. 
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remember^  if  we  have  forgotten,  that  the  first  organized,  disci- 
plined, and  paid  troops  passed  into  Europe  from  Asia  Minor 
under  Turkish  commanders.* 

But  there  were  other  changes  which  the  sultan  attempted  to 
introduce,  which  for  the  most  part  failed,  and,  though  important  in 
illustrating  the  state  of  Turkey,  our  author  does  not  mentioD» 
them,  either  from  his  ignorance  of  everything  going  on  in  that 
country,  or  from  thinking  them  beneath  notice,  through  his  igno« 
ranee  of  all  the  principles  of  administrative  science.  The  sultan, 
partly  seduced  by  his  zeal  for  novelty  and  his  respect  for  Europe, 
where  he  saw  many  things  1>etter  arranged  than  in  Turkey,  partly 
misled  by  ignorant  or  interested  counsellors,  manifested  a  desire 
of  imitating  the  financial  system  of  Europe.  His  progress  in  this 
ill-advised  direction  has  experienced  resistance  from  the  practical 
good  sense  of  his  people.  That  people,  which  bad  ever  been 
docile  and  submissive  to  accidental  violations  of  right  and  justice, 
steadily  resisted  when,  in  imitation  of  European  practice,  he 
attempted  to  introduce  principles  which  would  systematis^e  op- 
pression, and  to  enact  regulations  which  would  interfere  with 
those  rights  which  they  have  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial,  viz. 
of  buying  where  they  can  cheapest,  and  selling  where  they  can 
do  so  to  the  best  advantage..  Thus,  in  his  own  capital,  the 
sultan  was  obliged  to  abandon  an  excise  on  tobacco;  the  Turks 
declared  that  they  would  give  up  smoking  rather  than  submit  to 
such  an  indignity.  An  excise  on  dried  fruits  met  with  a  similar 
fate.  He  attempted  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  silk.  This  too 
failed.  The  Turks  were  jealous  of  seeing  introduced  any  prin- 
ciple militating  against  free  trade,  considering  it  as  a  natural 
right,  which  they  are  not  so  ready  to  part  with  as  Europeans. 
They  will  bear  no  "change  in  those  commercial  laws  that  origi- 
nated in  .the  Desert;"  and  we  think  with  perfect  reason,  seeing 
that  their  legislator  anticipfited  all  the  discoveries  of  political 
economy,  and  prevented  t//ose  evils  from  which  that  bcience  has 
taken  birth.  This  then  is  the  reason  why  it  will  be  impossible  to 
introduce  M.  Michaud's  civilization  into  Turkey, — this  the  ^reft- 
son  why  he  need  not  have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  bestowing 
a  thought  on  such  a'  scheme.  We  think  that  Turkey  is  to  be 
coQgratulated,  when  we  reflect  on  the  constant  terror  in  which  M. 
Michaud  lives  amidst  his  civilization,  apprehending  a  repetition 
of  those  scenes  which  he  once  witnessed  in  the  Temple,— whether 
we  extend. our  views  farther  over  the  pages  of  history  ever  since 
that  civilization  was  established,  or  confine  it  to  the  tempei;  pf 
times  in  the  present  day. 

•  See  ill  Busbequius  the  parallel  drawn  between  the  discipHne  and  order  of  the 
Turkish  camps  and  the  disorder  of  the  European  hordes  of  his  day. 
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But  our  author,  wholly  ignorant  of  every  thing  Turkish,  and 
therefore  of  the  errors  to  which  a  Turkish  reformer  is  liable, 
occupied  with  his  European  prejudices,  predicts  terrible  conse- 
quences to  the  Ottoman  empire,  not  from  the  ambition  of  Russia, 
whose  designs  he  informs  us  are  all  chimeras  (!)  not  from  finan- 
cial or  administrative  errors,  but  from  a  change  of  dress  and  the 
introduction  of  European  tactics — as  if  the  sober-minded  and 
reflective  Ottoman  would  be  driven  seriously  to  quarrel  with  his 
sultan  for  putting  on  his  troops  a  red  cap,  and  teaching  them  to 
form  in  squares  and  to  march  in  line,  as  their  ancestors  did.  As 
he  always  judges  of  Turkey  from  Europe  (things  most  dissimi- 
lar), and  as  he  has  seen  that  the  rectification  of  abuses  in  Europe, 
from  their  being  dovetailed  into  the  social  system,  is  an  experi- 
ment always  attended  with  considerable  danger,  he  seems  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  without  examining  whether  his  analogy 
holds  good,  that  reform  in  Turkey,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  must 
be  equally  dangerous.  To  this  latent  conviction  we  owe  several 
diatribes  upon  revolution,  one  of  which  we  extract. 

''  All  the  revolutions  in  tl&e  world  have  a  certain  resemblance :  I  only 
remark  what  in  that  of  the  Turks  is  new  to  us.     That  which  struck  me 
most  in  all  that  was  told  me  is  the  silence  that  prevails  amidst  the 
greatest  agitations.     Amongst  the  Turks,  disturbance  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  is  often  carried  to  a  great  height  without  the  country  appear- 
ing in  the  least  agitated.     In  our  cities  of  France,  factions  can  do 
nothing  without  noise.     The  chariot  of  revolution  rolls  only  in  the  midst 
of  popular  clamours.     Here  anger  has  no  desire  to  show  itself, — feels  no 
necessity  to  spread  itself  to  satisfy  its  impulse.     With  us,  madness  in- 
flames itself  by  its  own  harangues, — seepis  to  fear  that  it  will  go  out,  if  it 
3oes  not  stir  itself  up   by   imprecations  and   menaces.     The  Turks, 
whom  I  will  call,  if  you  please,  the  Revolutionists  of  Barbarism,  have 
been  seen  to  murder  each  other,  pillage,  bum  a  whole  quarter  of  the 
city,  without  a  single  complaint  or  menace  being  heard,  without  the 
utterance  of  a  single  word — a  real  phenomenon,  which  would  astonish 
our  civilized  revolutionists.     The  capital  of  the  Osmanlis  never  heard  a 
drum  beating  to  arms  at  the  instant  of  sedition  or  insurrection.     I  need 
not  tell  you  that  it  never  heard  the  tocsin  or  bells.     Only  some  public 
criers  pass  through  the  streets  and  proclaim  the  intentions  and  demands 
of  the  government  to  the  multitude,  at  the  peril  of  being  strangled  by 
the  malecontents,  or  those  of  the  opposite  faction.     To  make  a  revolu- 
tion at  Paris,  we  must  have  tribunes,  orators,  journals,  pamphlets,  elec- 
tions.    All  this  would  make  too  much  noise,  and  would  be  only  a  waste 
of  time  for  the  Turks.     Some  inhabitants  of  Pera,  during  the  mutiny  of 
the  1 6th  of  June,  who  pointed  their  telescopes  towards  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Vizir,  thought  they  saw  some  furniture  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dows.    They  knew  thence  that  there  was  a  revolution  at  Stamboulj 
they  were  sure  of  it  later  in  the  day  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon  that 
sooiided  towards  the  barracks  pf  the  janizaries.    The  next  day  they 
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migbt  know  more,  by  the  light  of  houses  burnt  down,  beads  exposed  at 
the  seraglio,  and  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  streets  or  tiirown  into  the  sea." 

Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  M.  Michaud's  informants,  the  Franks  of 
Pera,  knew  nothing  of  the  storm  brewing  in  Stamboul  previously 
to  the  memorable  l6th  of  June?  Was  it  really  the  case  dtat, 
while  the  Turkish  mind  was  in  such  a  state  of  fermentation,  the 
Peraites  were  perfectly  unacquainted  with  what  was  going  oo, 
until  the  sultan  sent  a  request  to  the  several  embassies  diat  none 
of  their  subjects  (as  the  Europeans  are  called)  should  be  allowed 
to  endanger  themselves  by  passing  the  Golden  Horn  ?  Was  it 
only  then  that  they  bethought  themselves  that  some  catastrophe 
was  about  to  happen? — that  they  pointed  their  telescopes  to  learn 
as  well  as  they  could  the  state  of  the  case,  and  escape  from  tiie 
anxiety  of  suspense  ?  Did  they  not  know  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  contest,  till  the  sound  of  cannon,  proceeding  from  the 
quarters  of  the  janizaries,  broke  on  their  startled  ears?  So  mueh, 
Uien,  for  the  value  of  M.  Michaud's  information.  Fermentatioo 
and  agitation  there  were — enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mail's 
desire.  The  coffee-houses  rang  with  imprecation  and  metmce,  as 
much  as  they  would  have  done  in  the  heart  of  civilization.  The 
doom  of  the  janizaries  was  sealed  in  the  minds  of  the  populatioti, 
before  the  sultan  pronounced  the  word  *'Vur!'*  Though  the 
janizaries  could  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times^  beidg  ibtoxi- 
cated  with  their  late  successes  against  Selim  III.,  yet,  when  tke 
sandjak-sheriff  was  raised,  and  criers  passed  through  the  artreets, 
or  from  the  minarets  called  on  all  true  Mussulmans  to  arm  them- 
selves, in  the  name  of  their  Prophet  to  defend  their  feiHi,  in  the 
name  of  the  sultan  to  preserve  order,  no  fewer  than  80,0(X>«ieti 
rallied  round  their  prince  and  the  sacred  standard. 

However^  as  this  is  the  last  revolution  likely  to  occur  for  some 
time  in  the  Turkish  empire,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  revo- 
lutions of  civilization,  (that  is,  unless  Russia's  projects  for  con- 
vulsing society  in  the  East  be  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked,) 
it  may  be  of  use  to  point  out  one  remarkable  difference  ^hieh 
M.  Michaud  observed,  it  is  true,  but  in  his  usual  manner.  -  '*  In 
Europe,  revolution  proceeds  from  the  people:  in  Turkey  it 
emanated  from  the  government."  But  why  is  this  the  ease  in  the 
former  instance?  and  is  the  assertion  strictly  correct  in  the  latter? 
European  governments  are,  generally  speaking,  the  chief  partttms 
of  abuses  :  possessed  of  no  fixed  principles  to  guide  them,  stat^- 
men  fear  changes  of  any  kind ;  besides,  there  is  danger  from  ibe 
abuses  being  systematically,^  as  we  remarked,  dovetailed  into  the 
constitution.  It  is  not  till  the  people  make  a  demonstration  of 
their  force  and  determination  that  any  co^ces^n  i»  yielded,  and 
tbea  the  concession  is  timid^  partial,  and  temporizing.    But  this 
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is  only  what  is  done  by  the  mor^  prudent  statesmen.  Most  men 
in  that  staiion  consider  prudence  and  forethought  as  weaknesses 
unworthy  of  the  disposers  of  the  powerful  machinery  of  modern 
Europaao  governments.  The  people  are  maddened  by  resistance^ 
rusb  on  with  blind  fury,  and  destroy.  Then  we  have  M.  Mi- 
cbaud's  revolution.  In  Turkey,  the  government  is  the  leader  and 
director  of  the  people,  M*  Michaud  observed  as  much  in  a  pas- 
sage io  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Crusades :  he  designates  it, ''  as  the 
genjeralized  expression  of  the  national  will"* — ^'Texpression  de 
toutes  les  volopt^s" — and  therefore  placed  in  opposition  to  every 
organized  body  whose  existence  is  incompatible  with  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  We  have  seen  that  the  people  passed  sentence  on 
tbre  military  oligarchy  before  the  sultan  carried  it  into  execution, 
!3ut  this^  in  a  manner,  civilized  revolution,  was  confined  to  the 
^Qpital,  and  to  the  capital  alone.  In  the  provinces,  where  the 
people^  from  not  having  seen  so  many  Franks,  we  suppose,  were 
still  barbarians,  the  revolution  was  carried  on  strictly  according  to 
tb^  lagiasims  and  practice  of  barbarism.  We  have  before  us  an 
accouiQi^  of  the  manner  in  which  the  extinction  of  the  janizary 
body  wa3  managed  at  Trebizond,  furnished  by  the  French  con- 
sulr  >vtucb  may  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  pasha  of  that 
proving  received  orders  to  put  down  the  janizaries  there.  He 
had.po  force  at  his  disposal  to  coerce  them.  What  did  he  do? 
He  asaembled  the  principal  men  among  them — informed  them 
^  what  bad  taken  place  at  Constantinople— confessed  he  had 
not  the  means  of  putting  them  down  by  force.  "  But,"  said 
he,  ^' tb^  orders  I  have  received  from  my  imperial  master  are 
M)2^^ative;  I  cannot  disobey  him :  if  you  choose  to  resist,  you 
will  render  me  your  victim,  but  dread  the  vengeance  that  will 
ens^e."  On  this  the  body  of  janizaries  came  to  the  resolution  to 
disisolve  itself  quietly ;  and  so  effectually  was  it  extinguished,  and 
itjs  associations  destroyed,  that  hardly  two  years  afterwards^  when 
the  Rjussi^ns  attempted  to  resuscitate  the  janizary  feeling,  they 
utterly  failed.  Turkey,  then,  having  got  rid  of  this  body,  every 
other  reform  has  been  carried  on  by  simple  persuasion,  by  appeal- 
ing to  thfB  good  sense  of  the  people ;  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
^  judipious  reform  having  miscarried. 

^ow  what  were  the  reforms  that  M^  Michaud  had  as  much  an 
opportunity  of  observing  as  ourselves?  In  the  first  place,  we 
ob^rve  the  sultan  abolishing  the  cumbrous  court  ceremonial, 
iQtH>d^iced  in  later  times  and  copied  from  Byzantinef  practice^ 

•  Suleyman  granted  the  bounty  to  the  Janizaries  on  the  change  of  the  sultan  for  the 
pnrposd  of  predisposing  them  to  unseat  the  sovereign  should  he  prove  wipopular, 

t  We  have  been  thus  cajrefui  in  showing  ihe  connection  between  the  abuses  in 
Turlush  and  Bjfzantine  practice,  because  there  is  scarcely  an  abuse  in  Turkey  that  does 
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no  longer  immuring  himself  or  his  children  in  the  harem,  but 
placing  himself  on  a  par  with  his  subjects^  making  himself  per* 
sonally  acquainted  with  their  feelings,  wants,  and  complaints. 

He  had  long  felt  the  necessity  of  troops  regularly  disciplined 
by  and  dependent  on  the  crown.  This  necessity  was  the  mcHve 
urgent,  when  the  empire  was  deprived  of  those  who  were  nomi- 
nally its  defenders.  It  is  true  that  they  are  disciplined  and  organ- 
ized after  the  European  fashion,  but  they  are  not  intended  for 
European  purposes,  not  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection^  •  not  to 
form  a  body  of  police,  not  to  repress  a  revolutionary  spirit  and 
a  feeling  of  discontent  in  the  nation;  for  40,000  men  would  be 
hardly  a  match  for  SO  millions  of  people,  if  bent  on  resisting, 
and  many  of  these,  too,  familiarized  to  the  use  of  arms ;  but  as 
means  of  discipline,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  form  an  army, 
whenever  the  Porte  may  find  it  necessary  to  oppose  her  foreign 
enemies. 

He  also  found  means  to  hold  in  check  the  pashas,  who  by  gra- 
dual usurpations  had  arrived  at  power,  such  as  was  formerly 
wielded  by  the  Roman  proconsuls.  It  was  necessary  to  separate 
the  military  from  the  civil  department.  This  was  done  by  the 
institution  of  regular  troops.  Thus  not  only  the  pretence  was^ 
taken  away  from  the  pashas  for  surrounding  themselves  with 
armed  retainers  paid  by  themselves,  but  also  of  detaining  the 
revenue  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  them,  instead  of  tran^oiit^ 
ting  it  to  the  Porte.  The  necessity  of  the  pashas  having  men  in 
arms,  dependent  immediately  on  themselves,  had  induced  them  to 
pursue  plans  of  private  ambition.  Their  feuds  among  themselves 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  community  and  arrested  tlve  progress  of 
the  empire.  To  support  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  there- 
by, they  taxed  the  provinces  more  than  the  resources  could  bean 
The  armed  retainers  too  extorted  from  the  peasantry,  and  thus  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  was  spread  through  the  country.  But  we 
must  caution  our  readers  from  being  led  to  imagine  that  this  state 
of  things  in  any  wise  resembled  the  state  of  things  in  Europe 
during  the  feudal  times.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the  subjects  of  the 
Porte  were  seldom  brought  to  desert  their  homes  and  wander 
into  foreign  lands,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  inducements  held 
out  to  them  to  do  so.  In  Turkey  the  degrading  doctrine  has 
never  been  received  of  looking  on  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as 

not  trace  its  origin  directly  tu  that  degenerate  government ;  no  one  that  did  not-arise 
in  consequence  of  the  later  sultans  adopting  its  principles;  which  will  appear  to  any 
one  on  analysing  thera.  Strange  infatuation  then  that  the  Koran  should  be  called  in  to 
account  fpr  them  I  If  any  religion  is  to  bear  the  blame,  we  should  say  it  was  that  spu- 
rious imitation  of  Christianity,  which  passes  with  so  AiMoy  for  Christianity  it$el/. 
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property;  on  the  contrary,  every  man  there  is  a  proprieior.  The 
pro?incial  governor  was  held  considerably  in  check  by  the  free* 
dom  of  the  municipalities  and  by  the  popular  organization. 
Every  order  emanating  from  the  Porte  was  received  with  pro- 
found respect  by  the  proudest  pashas;  and  not  one,  even  the 
most  powerful^  could  do  other  than  bow  his  head  to  the  bow- 
string, as  soon  as  the  emissary  of  the  Porte  succeeded  in  showing 
to  him  publicly,  or  in  the  presence  of  his  servants,  the  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  against  him  and  signed  by  the  Sultan.  No 
subject  of  the  Porte  ever  dared  to  entertain  projects  militating 
against  its  supremacy.  Pashas  disobeyed,  though  they  never  dis- 
puted, the  commands  of  the  Sultan ;  but,  if  they  did,  it  was  because 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  not  pronounced  strongly  or  was  not 
made  public. 

All  these  abuses,  however,  were  swept  aWay  by  the  mere  esta- 
blishment of  organized  troops.  Subsequently,  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  provincial  governors, 
and  for  some  time  their  names  were  changed  from  Pashas  (vice- 
roys) to  Mousselims  (civil  governors),  with  less  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion, to  break  up  the  feelings  of  insubordination  associated 
with  the  naime  Pasha.  And  now,  when  this  feeling  has  been 
effectually  put  an  end  to,  whilst  some  districts  are  still  consigned 
to  the'  charge  of  Mousselims,  the  more  important  provinces  are 
confided  to  Pashas,  whose  character  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change.  We  of  course  except  Mohammed  Ali — the  creature 
and  tool  of  foreign  intrigue,  and  whose  power  is  rapidly  on  the 
\fane. 

The  several  enactments  for  putting  an  end  to  the  feeling  of  supe- 
riority, so  long  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the  Turk,  would  have  that 
effect  in  no  country  but  amongst  a  people  so  docile,  so  easily  led 
by  right  reason,  as  the  Turks. 

But  what  are  the  effects?  The  Christians  of  all  denominations 
are  now  the  most  attached  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  The  Hospo- 
dars  of  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  the  two  latter  the  nomi- 
nees of  Russia,  placed  there  for  Russian  purposes,  and  whom 
Russia  would  persuade  us  to  consider  as  her  adherents,  partly 
induced  by  the  conciliatory  tone  which  the  Porte  has  been  able 
to  assume,  partly  from  the  jealousy  and  fear  of  Russia,  look  with 
attachment  and  affection  to  the  Porte.  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria, 
andCandia,  which  European  diplomacy  has  severed  from  Turkey, 
sigh  to  return  to  their  former  allegiance.  Tripoli  and  Tunis, 
formerly  merely  nominal  dependencies,  have  of  their  own  accord 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Porte.  Shall  we  hear  any  more  of 
the  decrepitude  of  Turkey,  when  she  merely  put  forth  her  hand 
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md  annexed  diese  dktant  provinces  to  ber  empire?^  But  bow 
tbe  internal  condition  of  the  country,  has  been  ameliorated  fiiay 
be  seen  by  the  unexampled  increase  of  tbe  import  and  export 
trade  ft  by  her  having  exported  corn  to  Odessa  dtirtog  the  year  of 
famine^  1634^  whereas  Turkey  formerly  imported  com  from  Odesaa; 


*  The  faults  and  errors  committed  at  Tripoli  are  qoite  anotlier  thiog.  We  are  deaHog 
with  feelings  and  habits  established  by  tbe  practice  of  centuries.  The  errors  of  Turkey 
now  are  more  our  fault  than  her's. 

t  "  During  the  same  time  (from  1897  to  18d4)  all  our  exports  to  Turkey,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  have  increased  in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  to  wic-r— 

Manufactured  cotton  has,  daring  seven  years,  increased        . .         132  per  cent. 

Earthenware         ..  .»         ditto        ..         ditto  ..         137     ditto. 

Refined  sugar      ..         ..        ditto        «•        ditto  ..        170    ditto. 

Woollen  manufactures     . .         ditto        . .         ditto  . .         9^5^    ditto. 

Iron  and  steel       . .         . .         ditto        .  •         ditto  . .         150    ditto. 

Hardware  and  cutlery     . .         ditto        . .         ditto  . .         118    ditto. 

Pepper ditto        ..         ditto  ..         150    dittos 

Rum         ..         ..         ..         ditto        ..         ditto  ..       1038    dUto. 

(vi%.  from  8539  gallons  to  97,108.) 

Indigo  has  increased         . .       1067    ditto. 

(vk.  firom  13,053  lbs.  to  152,430  lbs.) 

Cassia  ligiiea  .  •         . .         , .        has  increased        . .        834    ditto*. 

Cloves  ditto  ..         439    ditto. 

Cochineal ditto  ..       3846    ditto. 

(vis.  Iron  1302  lbs.  to  38,357  lbs.) 

Sugar  vDoefiaed has  increased        ..        &$1    c^ly^ 

'*  The  e&port  trade  to  Turkey  has  increased  at  a  rate  so  rapid,  that,  although  in i<8{l7 
its  value  was  only  30  per  cent,  in  comparison  to  that  of  Russia,  it  became  almost  eaual  in 
the  year  1834,  being  then  87  per  cent.  With  such  a  tendency  to  increase,  it  is  difficult 
t»  foretell  what  extension  this  export  trade  might  attain,  were  we  to  ad«^  silch  earn* 
mercial  regulations  as,  instead  of  repressing,  might  encourage  our  trade  with  Turkejf,  It 
must  also  be  remembered  tliat  our  trade  with  Turkey  is  carried  on  entirely  in  our  own 
bottoms,  whereas  that  with  Russia  is  divided  with  foreign  ships.  The  table  relating  to 
shipping  shows  a  decrease  of  British  tonnage  employed  in  tAe  Rotshui  trade,  amooat- 
ipg  to  DO  Jess  than  100,000  tons.  Our  ships,  too,  go  light  to  Russia,  to  fetch  the  pro- 
duce of  that  country ',  but  they  go  to  Turkey  laden  with  our  manufactures  or  colonial 
produce.  Moreover,  the  voyage  being  longer,  the  Turkey  trade  must  be  rtece  «l- 
vaalageous  to  the  shippiag  intetest.  Why  then  does  net  our  government,  whieh.  pro- 
fesses and  cannot  but  feel  a  solicitade  for  the  independence  and  stability  of  the  Terkitfr 
empire,  adopt  a  system,  which,  by  augmenting  tbe  riches  and  the  power  of  that  st^te^ 
would  so  powerfully  contribute  to  those  results,  while  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Great  Britain  ? 

*<  However  strong  the  proof  afforded  by  the  above  extracts  of  the  increase  of  otnr 
trade  with  Turkey,  it  mpst  be  observed  that  the  picture  which  those  extracts  preeent  is 
still  far  below  the  truth ;  of  course,  only  those  goods  which  are  shipped  on  board  vessels 
which  dear  for  Turkey  form  items  in  tlie  tables ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  a  vast  amount  of 
goods  ie  exported  to  Turkey  in  vessels  which  clear  for  diSemtA  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Levant,  whieh  conseouently  does  not  appear  in  the  tables  ^  thfe  s^tne 
observation  will  apply  to  the  table  of  shipping.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  J^at  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  demand  for  Britiidi  wares  at  the  fairs  of  Germany  Is  fh>m  the^pio- 
vinces  of  Turkey  bordering  on  the  AustriaB  dominions,  and  that  that  trade^ami^lif  tmdl 
even  with  Asiatic  Turkey,  has  at  all  times  increased  very  considerably  the  ^parent 
amount  of  our  exportation  to  Getaiany"  "Appendix  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart^s  S^ech 
onthePiMcyof&ussia, 
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and  by  the  incroate  of  the  tevenixe^^-^for,  the  taxet  being^directf 
the  retemia  could  not  increase  unles«  the  agrkultural  resoureea 
bad, been  developed  ia  the  saioe  propoition, 

Thef  e  ia  one  feature  in  IbU  courae  of  reform^  or^  if  M.  Micbaud 
will  have  it,  re¥olutio»,  which  euableg  us  to  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sultan's  power,  which  shows  us  that  he  is  powerless  (unless 
Russia  succeeds)  when  he  opposes  public  opinion^  and  that  he 
only  possesses  that  irresistible  power  which  Europeans  misname 
despotism^  when  he  leads  national  opinion.  This  feature  is  the 
instrument  employed  in  carrying  the  later  reforms  into  effect. 
We  before  mentioned  that  M.  Blacque  had  been  invited  to  Con<* 
stantinople,  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  superintendence  of 
a  government  Gazette,  His  coadjutor  is  one  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  among  the  Ulema.  This  journal  is  printed  in  French, 
that  Jacts  relative  to  the  Turkish  government  may  be  known  in 
Europe ;  and  in  Turkish,  that  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  may 
learn  his  acts  and  intentions. 

The  government  employes  are  praised  or  blamed  as  the  govern- 
ment conceives  each  merits,  and  the  effects  are  such  as  may  be 
expected  from  men  who  are  extremely  sensitive  to  both,  and 
whose  ideas  are  simple  and  unsophisticated.  When  any  indivi- 
dual is  promoted  or  disgraced,  the  reason  is  assigned.  But, 
above  all,  the  Sultan,  by  giving  publicity  to  his  projects,  preserves 
himself  from  being  misrepresented,  and  allows  his  measures  to  be 
discussed.  The  pulse  of  the  public  is  felt,  and  thereby  he  learns 
what  measure  is  judicious,  what  not*  In  this  paper  are  pub^ 
lished  the  firmans  of  the  Sultan.  These  are  written  by  himself. 
On  their  style  M.  Micbaud  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a 
letter  on  Turkish  literature  :— * 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  literature  of  the  Osmanlis,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  pass  over  in  silence  mapy  documents  emanating  from  their 
chafic^erie.  We  remark  the  purest  eloquence  in  a  £rman — a  batti- 
sberiflf— a  maoifestio — and  even  in  a  diplomatic  note.  The  Turks  always 
mix  np  religion  and  morals  with  their  affairs.  It  is  this  that  gives  to 
their  political  language  a  character  of  nobleness  and  dignity  not  to  be 
found  in  those  emanating  from  European  govermn^ts.  Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  eloquent  than  the  greats  part  of  the  discourses  and 
firmans  which  accompanied  the  destruction  of  the  janizaries." 

We  shall  incidentally  remark,  that  the  firmans  of  Sultan  Mah^ 
moud  are  written  in  the  same  spirit  that  characterizes  those 
of  all  his  ancestors.  Those  simple  and  touching  appeals  to 
^e  principles  oo  which  are  founded  aU  natural  rdigion  and 
morak,  are  according  to  a  custom  handed  down  amongst  the 

*  See  England,  France,  RoMia  aad  Tark^,  p.  lOl^lOT^ 
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Turks.from  time  imineinorial.  Had  M.  Mkhand  reasoned  oa 
the  style  in  which  the  firmans  were  written  by  Kilidgi-Arsian^ 
Malek  Shah,  Nourreddin,  and  all  the  Turkish  princes  cotem- 
porary  with  the  Crusaders,  what  would  have  become  of  his 
assertions,  *^  that  the  Turks  were  incapable  of  appreciating  any 
thing  great  or  noble  ?" — that  "  their  religion  and  habits  rejected 
all  civilization  and  enlightenment  f' 

But  the  most  remarkable  difference  relative  to  the  firmans  of 
Mahmoud  is,  that  universal  publicity  is  given  to  them ;  whereas 
those  of  his  predecessors,  except  on  occasions  of  gteat  interest, 
were  known  only  to  a  few.  Thus,  the  reforms  of  the  Sultan  stand 
in  proud  contrast  with  the  reforms  of  the  monarchs  of  the  l6th 
century.  They  overthrew  internal  abuses  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword  ;  he,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an  age  that  advocates  to  itself 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  light,  principally  by  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion.  Thus,  M.  Michaud  may  see,  that  this  revolution  has 
not  been  effected  without  the  aid  of  publicity,  although  there  may 
be  '^  no  tribunes  and  orators, — no  journals  and  pamphlets,  pub- 
lishing contradictory  opinions  and  statements, — no  elections  to 
render  the  public  mind  still  more  confused  and  distracted.'' 
**  Madness  does  not  seek  to  inflame  itself  with  its  own  harangues,'' 
because  there  is  no  occasion.  The  system  of  government  is  sim- 
ple and  intelligible^  and  popular  opinion  undivided. 

In  Eucope  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  system  of  government 
is  complicated,  and  opinions  and  interests  are  arrayed  against  each 
other.  Commerce  and  industry  are  sacrificed  by  financial  arrange- 
mentS;  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  conseauently  labour^  are 
enhanced  in  price  by  artificial  regulations.  Nor  is  it  any  easy 
matter  to  depart  from  this  system  when  once  entered  on,  however 
incompatible  with  the  common  welfare.  On  the  faith  of  such 
enactments  property  has  been  eml^arked,  and  a  sudden  repeal  of 
them  is  an  act  of  injustice  and  spoliation.  European  govern- 
ments, having  been  led  by  visionary  and  baseless  theories  into 
meddling  with  the  material  interests  of  mankind — having  been 
mad  enough  to  interfere  with  the  conditions  on  which  their  sub- 
jects eat,  are  clothed,  and  gain  their  livelihood — must  expect  all 
the  natural  results  of  such  a  course,  viz.  that  the  sufferers  should 
be  driven  to  crime,  to  evade  their  unjust  and  injurious  legisla- 
tion;''^ that  their  tardy  attempts  at  retrograding  should  not  suit  the 
impatience  of  a  people  individually  progressing  in  lights  science. 


*  The  Third  Report  on  the  Poor  of  Ireland  has  jast  appeared  :  it  presents  us  with 
the  frightful  picture  of  a  third  of  the  whole  population  in  a  state  of  pauperism  ;  and 
estimates  the  sum  requisite  to  afford  the  destitute  2|d.  per  diem  at  two-thirds  of  the 
net  rental,  and  at  one- fourth  more  than  the  revenue  of  the  country !  The  Commissionerft 
recommend  bo<vrd$  to  rectify  this  itate  of  things! 
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and  power;  but  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  a  thousand  wild 
expedients  to  rid  themselves  of  the  chain  that  galls  theni»  which 
they  feel  but  cannot  see.  Amidst  such  distraction  it  is  natural 
that  faction  should  raise  its  voice;  that  people  should  listen  to  any 
demagogue  who  speaks  plausibly  and  promises  them  a  speedy  re- 
dress of  their  grievances;  till,  at  last,  at  the  bidding  of  such  a  one 
they  madly  rush  to  harness  themselves  to  the  car  of  revolution, 
which  rolls  along  amidst  popular  clamours,  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  engaged  in  the  Wbrk  of  destruction,  and  to  drown  the 
cries  of  the  victims  crushed  beneath  its  wheels.  At  such  a  state 
however  England  has  not  yet  arrived ;  though  we  see  the  effects  of 
legislative  interference  with  commerce  on  opinion  and  on  our 
social  state.  On  this  subject  we  extract  the  words  of  a  most  im- 
pressive writer:* 

'^  When  our  unfortunate  countrymen  were  confined  in  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta^  they  complained  of  intense  thirst,  and  the  prison  re- 
sounded with  the  cries  of  '  Water!  water T  Water  was  given,  but  it 
increased  tkeir  sufferings,  the  thing  they  wanted  was  not  water  but  air. 
Behold  an  exact  picture  of  England!  We  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  caged  competition.  Already  wrought  up  to  agony,  some  of  the  vic- 
tims demand  <  One  pound  notes,'  others  '  ten  shilling  guineas!'  Others, 
the  incurably  mad,  propose  that  more  bolts  be  placed  on  the  prison  door. 
But  the  thing  wanted  is  *  Breads*  in  exchange  for  woollens,  cottons,  and 
hardware;  and  no  other  thing  can  supply  the  want  of  that  one  thing 
any  more  than  water  could  supply  the  want  of  air  in  the  Black  Hole  of 
Cdcutta. 

The  late  Turkish  ambassador^  on  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
was  askbd  by  the  Sultan  what  was  the  cause  of  the  pauperism 
which  he  understood  to  prevail  to  such  an  alarming  extent  in 
England.  He  stated  six  different  opinions  on  the  subject,  all  of 
which  appeared  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  Sultan,  that  he  reproached 
the  ambassador  for  not  having  inquired  the  reason  from  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  best  informed  Englishmen.  What  was 
his  astonishment^  when  the  Pasha  replied  that  the  different  opi- 
nions he  had  stated^  no  one  of  which  satisfied  his  Highness^  and 
which  he  acknowledged  were  contradictory  to  one  another,  were 
however  those  severally  entertained  by  the  most  eminent  English 
politicians^  and  stated  to  him  in  answer  to  his  questions  ! 

We  are  much  in  want  of  a  work  on  England  or  on  Europe 


*  The  extract  is  from  the  notes  to  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Elliot.  *...o  powerful  writer 
long  ago  saw  that,  if  Parliament  would  persist  in  legislating  for  the  people's  bread, 
anarchy  and  convolslon  would 'be  the  consequence;  that  England  would  be  depressed 
in  the  scale  of  nations;  and  thati  on  the  ruins  of  her  power,  Russia  would  erect  an 
empire  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  mankind.  These  extraordinary  thoughts  he  has 
ebtbed  In  the  language  of  Impassioned  poetry. 
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wriften  by  a  Turk.  We  have  never  conversed  with  »  Turk  who 
had  resided  for  some  time  in  Europe  without  feeling  how  excefed- 
ingly  amusing  and  how  deeply  instructive  such  a  work  would  be. 
But  we  despair  of  seeing  it  done  in  our  day.  If  Turkey  is  pre* 
lerved  from  Muscovite  discipline,  the  next  generation  will  witness 
a  great  change  of  position,  policy  and  opinions  from  the  fusion  of 
the  East  and  the  West.  This  can  be  the  work  of  time  alone.  An 
immense  deal  has  indeed  been  effected  within  the  space  of  the 
last  two  years  towards  the  extirpation  of  mutual  prejudices ;  but 
the  examination  of  points  which  lie  so  deep  in  the  breast  of  maii 
and  in  the  foundations  of  society  is  not  the  labour  of  a  day,  and 
must  await  the  chance  of  powerful  genius  and  profound  research 
coinciding  in  the  investigation. 

Not  being  able  to  follow  M.  Michaud  through  his  six  volumes, 
we  take  leave  of  him  here.  His  letters  were  written  in  1830  and 
3\,  and  published  in  the  years  1893,  34^  and  S5,  during  which 
period  circumstances  occurred  in  the  Turkish  empire,  which  re- 
futed the  generality  of  his  statements  and  belied  all  his  anticipa- 
tions. We  thank  liim,  however,  for  having  published  them  exactly 
as  thev  were  at  first  written,  because  they  show  the  public  hdw 
qualified  travellers  are  to  judge  of  such  a  subject.  We  under- 
stand that,  since  he  published  these  volumes,  he  has  somewhat 
modified  bis  opinions  respecting  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  sys- 
tem. Whether  our  information  be  correct  or  not,  certain  it  is, 
that,  in  a  published  letter,  written  after  having  paid  a  visit  to 
the  prisoner«  confined  in  the  castle  of  Ham,  he  connects  old 
Turkish  principles  with  civilization  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner. After  stating  that  he  had  observed  in  Turkey  the  absence 
of  all  state  criminals ;  that  no  one  there  was  immured  for  politi- 
cal offences ;  that,  in  fact,  there  were  no  state-prisons,  and  that 
the  longest  imprisonment  was  for  a  few  days; — "  Strange,"  says 
he,  "  if  France  has  to  learn  a  lesson  of  civilization  from  Turkey !" 

And,  lest  national  vanity  should  lead  the  French  to  reject  a 
civilization  "  coming  from  the  Turks,"  we  will  remind  them 
that  whatever  lesson  they  might  derive  from  a  study  of  Turkey 
was  suggested  to  them  long  ago,  by  a  statesman  of  their  own, 
whom  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  little  capable  of  ap- 
preciating— the  philosophic  Turgot. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  reference  to  that 
question  which  renders  the  state  of  Turkey  at  the  presMil  mo- 
ment one  of  such  vital  importance  to  Great  Britain,  viz.  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia  towards  its  final  subjugation.  That  progress  has 
hitherto  been  triumphant  solely  by  the  misdirection  given  to  Eu- 
ropean policy,  in  consequence  of  the  errors  into  which  European 
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opinion  has  beed  led.  That  opinioa  ba»  been  draWn  from  Uie 
false  observation  of  traveUers,and  nosuch  powerful  auxiliaries  have 
the  project9  of  Russia  ever  obtained,  as  the  flippant  ramblers 
belonging  to  our  great  neighbour.  The  French  press  has  teemed 
with  tours  in  the  East,  and  we  knpw  not  of  one  single  French 
tourist  who  has  not  invoked  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
for  the  prpgress  of  civilization  !* 

'*  Latterly,"  says  Michaud,  *'  it  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  talk  of 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia.  We  are  reminded  of  the  policy  of 
Catherine.  I  cannot  examine  all  these  projects  in  a  single  letter.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  consideration  drawn  from  the  character 
of  the  Turks.  It  is  not  enough  to  conquer  a  country,  but  there  must 
be  a  possibility  of  governing  it.  Now  the  greater  part  of  the  Mussul- 
man population  would  not  fail  to  abandon  a  country  where  the  Crescent 
is  not  predominant  |  or,  suppose  the  Osmanlis  do  not  quit  Turkey  when 
subjugated  by  Russia,  what  is  to  be  made  of  a  people  indolent,  laz^t  poor, 
and  xdways  ready  to  revolt  ?  Can  one  believe  that  the  Czar  desires  to  add 
ta  the  wHderoesses  he  has  already  }  or  that  he  dreams  of  extending  his 
dominions  -over  people  whom  he  can  never  associate  in  his  designs  nor 
submit  to  his  laws  ?  The  Greeks  will  remain,  but  will  tliey  be  enough  to 
people  4he  country,  or  will  they  be  better  subjects  \  Every  thing  con- 
sidered, l  conceive  there  is  greater  glory  in  protecting,  or  rather  lettmg 
Ike  {I)  an  old  empire,  than  profit  in  conquering.  The  accord  of  cabi- 
nets ( /  )  is  sufficient  to  protect  Turkey  from  foreign  invasion.  But 
what  causes  of  disorganization  and  ruin  in  Turkey  itself  1*'  He  then  pro- 
ceed^ to  say,  that  the  reforms  "  endanger  the  stability  of  the  empire, 
and  run  the  risk  of  breaking  the  ties  that  attach  the  sultan  to  his  people, 
the  people  to  their  sovereign.  Sin^lar  nation  !  "  exclaims  he,  patheti*- 
cally,  **  on  the  eve  of  perishing  and  refusing  aid  ;  willing  to  endure  uei- 
ther  the  dbease,  nor  the  remedy,  nor  the  physician  ^  barbarous,  fanatical, 
blind  !  *  In  order  that  it  should  respect  a  government,  the  government 
most  respect  itself.  The  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire,"  he  concludes, 
'*  win  violently  shake  and  convulse  the  East  and  the  West ;  I  therefore 
hope  it  will  survive.** 

Beside  this  extract  we  place  the  following  from  Count  Pozzo 
di  Borgo^  extracted  from  No.  7  of  the  Portfolio. 

*^  When  the  Imperial  Cabinet  examined  the  question^  whether  it  had 
become  expedient  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Porte,  m  consequence  of 

*  A  work  has  just  reached  us  entitled  **  Guerre  ou  Paix  en  Orient,**  by  a  Saint 
Simonian.  It  calls  on  Russia  to  march  to  the  East,  and  proposes  a  treaty— to  secure 
to  her,  inter  alia,  '*  la  jouissance  de  la  Mer  Noire,  la  suzerainet6  sur  Constantinople 
et  strdfOe  partie  de  TAsie  Mineure,  ou  domine  aujourd'bui  son  influence."  Tills  work, 
which  U  wholly  in  the  Boissian  interest,  admits  nevertheless,  the  reaction  of  opinion  which 
we  have  pointed  out.  "  L'influence  russe,**  says  he,  **  a  Tair  de  s^effacer  dans  Tem- 
pire  Ottoman  aupres  de  Tinfluence  Anglaise. ...  t^  race  Ottomane,  si  profond^ment 
hoitiifi^  il  y  a  trois  ans,  a  fait  effort  avec  quelque  succes  pour  n'ltre  point  pUitement 
absofWe."— p.  112. 
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tbepiovocaftioiisofiheStiltui,*  there  mig^  hneemUdmmioMiijf 
the  wrgcnof  oftkis  mauurc  in  the  eyet  of  tbosevMb  h&i  wet  mfkieKtlif 
rdkctedvpm  the  effects  of  ikt  mmgmmry  rtf^rmt^w^h  the  Chief  <^  the 
Ottoman  empire  has  just  execated  with  sodi  tremendoos  violence,  and 
also  upon  the  interat  uith  wkkk  the  amsoUdaium  of  that  empire  inspired 
the  camnets  of  Europe  in  general^  and  more  espedaU^  those  which  were 
leu  disposed  towards  Kussia:  the  experience  we  hate  just  made  must 
Kow  reunite  all  opinions  in  favour  of  the  resolution  whvch  has 
BEEN  ADOPTED.  The  Emperor  has  put  the  Turkish  system  to  the  proof, 
and  his  Majesty  has  found  it  to  possess  a  commencement  of  physical  md 
moral  organization  which  it  hitherto  had  not.^  If  the  Sahim  has  been 
enabled  to  offer  us  a  more  determined  and  regular  resistance^  whH^  be 
had  scarcely  assembled  together  the  elements  of  his  new  plan  of  reform 
and  ameliorations,  how  formidable  should  we  have  found  him,  hftd  be 
had  time  to  give  it  more  solidity,  and  to  render  that  barrier  impene- 
trable which  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in  surmounting,  alfehoagh  art 
has  hitherto  done  so  little  to  assist  nature  1% 

"  Things  being  in  this  state,  we  must  congratulate  ourselves  upon  Imv- 
ing  attacked  them  before  they  became  more  dangerous  for  us,  for  delay 
would  only  have  rendered  our  relative  situation  worse,  and  prepardl^us 
greater  obstacles  than  those  with  which  we  meet. 

"If  required  to  add  another  proof  of  this  truth,  I  wottld  seek  i(r%1'f^ 
whole  tenor,  and  in  the  views  contained  in  the  confidential  note  of  ^be 
Imperial  ministry.  Far  from  lowering  the  demands  and  condi^oiis  of 
the  peace,  I  have  seen  with  lively  satisfaction  that  it  augmeiits  them, 
- . ■•  ji.  .ff — 

♦  "  Sec  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CV,,  for  a  luminoas  expostire  of  ar  ibHefaof 
the  art  as  then  had  been  laid  bare,  by  which  Russia  brought  mbmt  stfte^^flep^kfter 
driving  Greece  into  insurrection;  the  Porte  into  a  sevee  yew*  war^yiUi  itj i y t4Sn 
causing  England  and  France  to  destroy  Turkey's  principal  means  of  defence  against 
the  North~ber  fleet,  and  after  causing  them  to  declare  war  virtually  by  withdrawing 
their  ambassadors  ;  and  this  is  termed,  in  the  familiar  dialogues  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pe« 
tersburgh,  tbe  provocation  of  the  Sultan !  The  following  passage  wjll  be  read  with  the 
deepest  interest^t  indicates  the  real  cause  of  the  war  hitherto  unsuspectt^.—'^Bbf^ 

f  **  The  destruction  of  the  Janissaiies  and  "D^th  Beys,  who  might  be  compared  to 
what  the  Indian  Zemindars  would  be  with  a  weak  central  government,  are  memorable 
efforts  of  self- regeneration,  which,  if  Turkey  be  preserved,  will  immortalise  tBe  reign  of 
Mahmoud,  and  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history,  of  mankiad.  ,T  * 
*  *  *  If  tbe  Sultan  could  be  brought  justly  to  appreciate  his  own  position,  the 
merits  of  Iiis  nation,  and  the  faults  of  his  government,  he  could,  by  a  mere  d&clara- 
tion  of  his  enlightened  will,  effect  such  a  revolution  hrthefbrtttiies<of  Turlc^iiiju) 
empire  has  ever  undergone.  In  fact,  the  destruction  of  4fae  JwisMMR^  Jeav^  TtgEl^y , 
politically,  in  the  state  in  which  she  was,  with  precisely  the  same  extent  of  territory, 
as  under  Suleymau  the  Magnificent,  excepting  foreign  influence  over  her  counetti** — 
England,  France,  Rutsia,  and  Turkey,  62 — 64.  .,    f.  ,     .,, 

I  "  Her  allies  will  always  find  her  ready  to  concert  her  march  with  them  fin  ^the 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  London  ;  and  ever  anxious  to  aid  in  a  work,  which  her 
religion,  and  all  the  sentiments  honourable  to  humanity,  recommend  to  her  tl^ve  so- 
licitude :  always  disposed  to  profit  by  her  actual  position,  only  for  the  |j»Wpoae  of 
accelerating  the  accomplishment  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  <»f  Jiil^^  A9t  to 
change  their  nature  or  effects." — R%utian  Declaration  of  War,  April  26, 1828. 

"  Kussia  has  remained  constantly  a  stranger  to  every  desire  of  conquest — to  every 
view  of  aggrandizement.*'— Busstan  Manifesto,  1st  Octdcr,  18f  9,  ' 
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after  the  campaign  has  afforded  it  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  real 
state  of  thiBgs,  and  has  convinced  it  of  the  necessity  of  multiplying  pre- 
caiitioDs^  a»  order  to  dminish  the  dangers  of  thefuture,^^ 

On  this  deeply  important  document  the  editor  of  the  Portfolio 
makes  the  following  observations,  with  which  we  conclude  for  the 
present: — 

*'  Compare  the  views  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petei-sburgb,  of  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  regenerating  movement  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  re- 
forms of  the  Sultan — with  those  of  tourists  and  travellers — not  then — 
DOW  eight  years  ago,  but  up  to  the  present  hour  !  Compare  them  with 
official  reports  and  official  opinions^  addressed  to  and  emanating  from 
England  and  France!— but  observation  or  remark  is  superfluous.  This 
despatch  settles  the  question  of  Turkish  regeneration. — It  has  thrown 
a  new  light  upon  Russian  intelligence  and  upon  Russian  policy,  and  cast 
a  deeper  shads  on  the  incapacity^  the  ignorance,  and  subserviency  of  the 
cabinets  of  Europe. 

"  We  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  calling  attention  to 
the  anti- social  spirit  that  characterizes  this  remarkable  document,  and  to 
this  unparalleled  exposure  of  the  destructive  principle,  which  facts  had 
sufficiently  jiroved  already  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  the  policy  of  St. 
Fetersburgh.  It  is  really  mockery  to  talk  of  the  peace  and  progress  of 
Europe,  when  the  greatest  event  of  the  last  twenty  years — when  the 
sole  great  European  war  that  has  occurred  during  that  period,  has  been 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  a  great  and  wonderful  move- 
ment of  internal  and  peaceable  amelioration.  What  must  be  the  posi- 
tion of  Russia,  when  she  must  treat  national  regeneration  as  a  hostile 
principle ! — what  the  state  of  the  intelligence  of  Europe,  when  it  is  in-- 
dtUtd  to  the  disclosure  of  a  sea'ct  document  for  the  knowledge  of  Russia's 
m^ives — and  thai  eight  years  after  the  event  /" 


Art.  X.^^Eugland  im  Jahre  1835.    Von  Friedrich  von  Rau- 

mer.  2  vols.  Berlin,  1835. 
The  Letters  of  M.  von  Raumer,  written  during  his  six  months' 
visit  to  England  last  year,  are  already  so  generally  known,  that 
some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  we 
might  dispense  ourselves  from  noticing  them.  The  name  of  the 
author  having  become  familiar  to  the  literary  world  here  by  his 
great  work  on  the  House  of  HohenstaufFen,  of  which  we  gave 
an  extended  review  in  our  sixth  number,  and  by  his  historical 
illustratiotts  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  much  in- 
tere^^  was  naturally  excited  by  his  visit  to  this  country^  and  by  the 
avo¥^  object  of  it — to  explore  the  treasures  of  the  British 
Miiseusi!,  the  State  Paper  Office,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing mah^rials  towards  a  history  of  modern  Europe,  of  which  seve- 
ral volumes  had  already  been  published.  His  official  recommen- 
VOL,  XVII.   NO.  XXXIII.  p 
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dations  introduced  him  at  once  into  the  highest  ranlu  of  society, 
and  his  own  character  procured  him  easy  access  wherever  ho  de- 
sired it,  so  that  he  possessed  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing, 
which  few  foreigners  enjoy  in  the  same  proportion.  As  it  ^?iras 
known,  even  while  •he  was  still  here,  that  he  would  publish  an 
account  of  his  visit,  and  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  its 
appearance  in  an  English  translation,  and  his  declared  opioioo  of 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  country  being  highly  favourable, 
the  promised  translation  was  impatiently  expected,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  much  wished  that  it  should  appear 
before  the  opening  of  parliament.  As  the  translation  is  published, 
and  copious  extracts  in  different  journals  have  contributed  to 
make  the  work  known,  we  shall  not  fill  our  pages  with  long  cjuo- 
tations,  but  rather  give  a  few  general  remarks  upon  it,  and  especi- 
ally on  some  points  on  which  tlie  author's  views  do  not  coincide 
with  our  own. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  immense  mass  of  .new 
facts  and  new  impressions  oppresses  the  author — if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression  in  speaking  of  such  a  man.     The  tone  of 
pleasantry,  which  elsewhere  relieves  the  patient  explorer  of  the 
mines  of  learning,  under  the  pressure  of  ponderous  folios^   is 
nearly  banished  from  these  Letters;  and  the  author  himself  indi- 
cates the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  to  consider  this  new  pro- 
duction of  his  indefatigable  activity.     **  Accounts  from  England 
must  differ,  both  in  tone  and  contents,  from  accounts  from  Paris." 
In  fact,  these  English  Letters  are  as  unlike  his  much-talk^*of 
Letters  from  Paris  in  1830,  as  the  present  state  of  EQglandjs  un- 
like that  of  France  at  the  time  alluded  to.     A  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  these  Letters  is  the  absence  of  private  anecdote  and  per- 
sonal detail.    The  English  reader,  indeed,  will  not  find  it  difficult 
to  fill  up  most  of  the  names,  of  which  only  the  initials  are  given; 
and  will  feel  grateful  to  the  author  for  having  abstained  from  any- 
thing like  scandal  or  mere  gossip,  and  for  endeavouring  to  impress 
on  his  countrymen  the  decided  conviction,  which  fills  his  ov^ni 
mind,  of  the  moral  and  political  greatness  of  the  British  empire. 
When  we  find  that  he  wrote  all  these  letters  and  political  essays, 
(often  of  considerable  length,  and  the  result  of  much  study  and 
research,)  in  England  itself — that,  besides  visiting  and  observing 
everything  remarkable,  he  was  daily  at  dinners  and  evening  par- 
ties, at  the  theatre,  concerts,  the  parliament  houses,  on  excursions 
to  the  country,  studying  the  English  character  as  exhibited  in  the 
modes  of  life  of  all  classes,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  economy  of 
his  time  and  his  activity,  especially  when  we  see  him  day  after 
'  day  in  the  Museum  and  State  Paper  Office,  sedulously  collecting 
materials  for  new  works,  among  which  are  a  history  of  Mary 
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Queen  of  Scots  and  Elizabeth,  and  a  history  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia.  As  during  his  stay  in  Lon«k)n  he  obtained  access^ 
through  his  recommendations,  to  all  circles^  from  the  saloons  of 
the  I/uke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  the 
tables  of  simple  shopkeepers-**'visiting  Sir  R.  Peel  in  the  morn- 
ing and  O'Connell  in  the  afternoon — so,  on  his  tour  through  Eng- 
land to  Wakefield,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  York,  &c.  to  Scotland, 
thence  to  Ireland,  and  back  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Oxford,  &c.,  where  he  explores  the  immense  ateliers  of 
English  manufacture,  we  find  the  same  spirit  of  observation,  the 
same  desire  inipartially  to  do  justice  to  all  parties. 

As  M.  von  Kaumer  arrived  in  England  only  a  fortnight  before 
the  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  colleagues,  his  official 
recommendations  naturally  brought  him  chiefly  into  contact  with 
the  Whig  party.  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  (with 
whom  he  had  frequent  interviews,)  8cc.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
much  surprised,  if  he  has  adopted,  in  general,  their  opinions  on 
many  subjects — that  he  condemns  the  king's  sudden  dismissal  of 
the  Melbourne  Administration,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Spencer 
— that  he  highly  approves  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Bill—that  he  advocates  the  admission  of  Dissenters 
to  the  English  universities — that  he  would  have  no  di£ference 
whatever  made  between  the  followers  of  various  religious  sects  and 
the  Church  of  England — and,  especially,  that  he  would  have  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland  placed  on  a  precisely  equal  footing  with  th« 
Protestants. 

Ireland,  indeed,  and  its  wrongs,  is  a  fruitful  and  often-recurring 
theme  in  these  Letters ;  and  the  account  given  by  the  author  of 
what  he  saw  and  felt  in  that  country  shows,  m  a  very  affecting  light, 
the  misery  of  the  wretched  population;  and,  the  existence  of  this 
misery  being  generally  allowed,  the  question  remains,  how  is  it  to 
be  remedied  ?  On  a  question  so  difficult  of  solution,  the  opinion 
of  a  foreigner,  however  able  and  learned,  cannot  b^  expected  to 
have  much  weight;  but  there  is,  we  believe,  little  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  necessity  of  substituting  for  tithes  some  other  mode 
of  remunerating  the  clergy.  With  respect  to  the  real  causes  of 
the  Agitation  that  disturbs  the  peace  of  Ireland,  we  are  convinced 
that  religious  motives  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  origin; 
it  is,  in  its  essence,  its  objects,  and  its  means,  wholly  political, 
enveloped  by  artful  and  factious  priests  in  the  mantle  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  religion,  but  which  they  take  good  care  to 
hinder  their  wretched  dupes  fr^  examining  by  the  light  of  divine 
truth, — which  they  studiously  veil  in  impenetrable  gloom.  Till 
those  men  are  put  down,  there  will  be  no  peace  or  prosperity  for 
Ireland.     Among  the  remedies  which  the  author  proposes  for  the 
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relief  of  Irelaad,  some,  $uch  as  the  introductioD  of  popr  laws^  and 
a  commutattoD  of  tiUies^^will  doubtless  be  adop)te«L  ^nd  it  vMy^.l^e. 
expected  that  they  \fil1  be  besefidaU  He  propose^r^  alfio^  a  b»eavy . 
tax  on  absentees,  ^  the  complete  abolition  of  the  system  of  leaMits 
at  will,  and  the  conversion  of  aH  such  tenants  into  proprietor^/'  a 
proposal,  he  says,  "  which  wilt  make  the  Tories  throw  his  book 
into  the  fire,  and  strike  the  Whigs  dumb  with  astonishment/* 

M.  von  Raumer  frequently  recurs  to  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  Irish.  We  have  **  granted  twenty  millions/'  he  says,  *'  to  abolish 
slavery,  and  to  secure  freedom  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands ; 
yet,  to  apply  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church  or  State  to 

?iving  a  sound  and  religious  edi:^ation  to  five  or  si^  millioDs  of 
rish,  is  called  impious  and  revolutionary/'  Begging  M*  von 
Raumer's  pardon,  this  is  not  the  question;  but  what  ouglit  a 
Protestant  government  to  consider  as  a  sound  and  religious  edu«- 
cation,  and  would  the  Catholic  priests  permit  their  flocks  to  par- 
take of  It  ?  The  English  government  has  endeavoured,  it  isr  true, 
to  obviate  part  of  this  difficulty,  by  taking  a  middle  course,  aild 
establishing  schools,  in  which  select  portions  only  of  the  Bible 
shall  be  read ;  but  this  plan  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
success  that  was  expected  from  it ;  and  it  is,  besides,  seriously  ob- 
jected to  by  many  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  resipect. 
The  objections  to  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  so  often  and  ably  discussed,  that  it  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  in  us  to  enter  on  it,  even  did  our 
space  allow  it.  Were  all  sects  admitted,  we  do  not  see  how  tbfey 
could  all  attend  divine  worship,  or  receive  instruction  in  religibn, 
unless  of  the  most  general  kind,  as  there  could  be  neither  profes- 
sors nor  chapels  for  all  the  various  shades  of  religious  opinions. 

Another  point,  in  which  we  partly  differ  from  M.  von  Raumer, 
is  his  idea  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  We,  indeed* 
agree  with  him  in  deploring  the  desecration  of  that  Holy  Day  by 
the  vice  of  dj'unkenness,  but  cannot  lament  that  singing,  daneingy 
music,  and  the  theatre,  are  not  allowed  on  that  day;  nor  can  we 
assent  to  his  opinion,  that  Sunday  is  so  dull  as  he  considers  it.'  Id' 
opposition  to  his  opinion,  we  hope  we  shall  gratify  our  readersl^y 
giving  them  an  extract  from  the  remarks  of  that  eminent  SchoT^t* 
and  excellent  man,  the  late  Professor  Niemeyer,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Halle,  who  visited  England  in  the  year  18 1^.. 

^'  Almost  all  travellers  protest  that  nothing  is  more  mekncboly  than 
the  observance  of  Sunday  in  England.  They  assure  us  that  eyeiythit^ 
seems  dead,  and  that  every  sound  o^oy  becomes  mute.  They  pity  the 
people  who  are  denied  every  innocent  pleasure,  and  extol  the  happiness 
of  other  countries  where  this  restraint  is  unknown.  I  candidly  confess 
that  the  English  Sunday  has  not  appeared  to  me  so  dull  and  so  joykl^s ; 
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naj^  that  I  even  reckon  severer  Stontfays  passed  tlrtre  among  my  most 
a^f^lil^  itcdHedlo/ns,'  ^nd  cannot  refrain  fromexpresekig  the  wisb,  that 
VE^m^bt  have  affl»og;  oursehres  somedm^'merebf  what  we  there  find, 
in  iftm^i  <  as  tUstragMished  for  inieUecituai  endowments, .  as  re^pectahle 
for  'their  character.-  1  do  not .  address  Ibose  whom  a  religious  feeling 
calaaesito  regard  as  sinful  the  mosiinnoceot  ocpi^pation^  and  who  think  they 
ought  to  keep  the  Sabbath  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  than 
o{  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  those  who  would  wish  that  a  certain  har- 
mony might  be  observed  among  us  also  here  in  Germany,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Sunday.  I  foresee  that  many  readers  will  be  of  a  different 
opinioD.     But  how  is  it  possible  that  all  people  should  be  of  one.  mind  ? 

**  It  is'  n6t  to  be  denied  that  the  difference  between  the  six  week-days 
ahd  -^his  seventh  is  more  striking  in  England  than  anywhere  else.  .  It  is 
asi  if  a  long  continued  ebb  bad  set  in^  which  would  be  lolipwed  by  no 
fiood;vor,  as  if  animated  life  had  quitted  the  streets  and -public  places, 
and  retired  to  the  back  part  of  the  dwellings  j  or,  as  if  every  pne  breathed 
rao^*e>sa^ly^  to  i^covo*  from  the  fatigues  and  exertions  of  a  restless  activity. 
The  JattiCi:  is  really  the  case.  In  this  respect  alone,  the  law,  which  com- 
m^aT^ds  repose  from  usual  employment,  is  a  real  blessing  for  thousands  of 
peopLQ^  who  have  borne  for  six  days  together  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  or  in  the  bustle  of  worldly  concerns  have  not  been  able  to  rest  them* 
sdlves,  or  hold  intercourse  with  their  family ;  and  that  is  accomplished 
which  the  ancient  Mosaic  institution  of  the  Sabbath  had  for  its  object, 
Ekodlis;  xxiii.  12.  On  Saturday,  when  the  clock  strikes  the  midnight 
hour,  the  ciirtain  in  the  theatre  must  be  let  down,  and  it  is  not  drawn  up 
a^;^in  till  Monday.  Those  shops  only  in  which  the  indispensable  neces- 
saries o£  life  are  sold  are  open  ^  all  others  are  closed  throughout  the  day, 
an^i  the.  shop  windows  being  covered  with  painted  shutters,  the  city 
as^^i^mes  quite  a  different  aspect.  Where  the  law,  originating  in  ancient 
timeslu  religious  dissension,  is  observed  in  all  its  rigour,  even  large  enter- 
tainments, card  parties,  and  private  concerts  are  avoided,  and  no  work 
donel  Th6  streets,  however,  begin  to  be  animated  between  ten  and 
eleven,  when  divine  service  is  about  to  commence.  The  number  of  well- 
dre^S^d  persons  repairing  to  church  increases  in  all  the  streets— the 
citlzetid,  for  the  most  part,  husband  and  wife  together^  and  the  children 
before  them,  with  the  Book  of  Common  Pi-ayer  and  their  Bibles  in  their 
haods'  The  churches  being  so  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  the 
misses  soon  divide  >  and  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  some  places  of  wor- 
sl^^p.  are  more  crowded  than  others.  Some  of  the  churches  in  particular, 
Vfjhiei'^  evening  service  is  performed,  (beginning  at  six  o'clock,)  are  so 
exceedii^gly  crowded,  that  any  one  coming  in  late  can  scarcely  obtain  a 
seat,  liowever  willing  the  pew-opener  may  be  to  procure  him  one. 

"  He  who  does  not  consider  the  theatre,  balls,  and  garncB  for  tnoney, 
9^:mdfipmst^ri^  -order  to  be  happ^  or  to  keep  off  ennui,  in  whom/those 
lu^i^^^l  pleasures  have  not  blunted  a  taste  for  the  scenes  of  n{^tur,e  and 
the  plfi^ures  of  cheerful  society,  I  really  know  not  what  should  hinder 
su^b  ^  wan  from  spending  his  Sunday  agreeably,  either  in  o^  but  of 
London.  I  at  least  have  seen,  on  fine  Sundays,  the  roads  almost  more 
thronged  with  carriages  and  pedestrians  than  during  the  week.    The 
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Thatnei  wu  ooferod  With  boats>  conteyiog  aoBMrDUs  parties  to  tlie 
beautiful  plafiesi  country  seau^  &c.  on  its  banks,  *  «  *  Many  iod/sed^ 
both  high  and  low,  who  go  into  the  coontry  on  a  Sunday,  do  not  readily 
neglect  to  attend  the  village  churches^  before  the  doors  of  which  you 
may  often  see  whole  rows  of  carriages  from  the  neighbourhood, — ^but 
then  they  enjoy  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  open  country  or  in  the 
elegant  environs  of  their  houses.  *  *  Further,  it  is  true,  they  do  oot 
go  in  England.  Even  he  who  perhaps  has  religion  less  at  heart  than 
the  preservation  of  certain  national  customs,  requires  that  Sundajf  shM 
mairttaiH  it8  pecuHar  character,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  too  faring 
a  contrast  between  its  principal  destination  and  the  employment  of 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  for  instance,  every  true  English- 
man would  consider  it  a  most  indecent  contrast,  if  the  same  parents  who 
had  in  the  morning  gone  to  church  with  their  children,  and  there  per* 
haps  heard  a  sermon  on  modesty  and  decorum,  could  go  with  thena  in 
the  evening  to  the  theatre,  and  there  see  some  laughable  farce,  or  such 
luscious  scenes,  drawn  after  nature,  as  we  fiud  represented  in  some  of 
our  favourite  pieces^  to  the  eyes  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes.  But  so 
ought,  in  reason,  every  one  to  think  and  feel,  who  does  not  regurd 
the  whole  of  life  as  a  farce.  Truly,  decorum  often  borders  nearer  than 
we  believe  on  morality,** 

M.  von  Raumer's  fifty-seventh  letter  on  the  diflfercttce  between 
the  system  of  school  education  in  England  and  Prussia  is  very 
interesting^  and  points  out  the  erroneous  notions  entertained  by 
some  eminent  men  in  England  respecting  the  Prussian  system ; 
he  is  particularly  indignant  at  what  he  calls  ''  the  calumnies  of 
Lord  Brougham^  who,  had  he  looked  beyond  the  tide'-page  of 
M.  Cousin's  work,  would  know  that  all  he  has  said  (in  the  Report 
on  the  State  of  Education,  1834)  was  entirely  visionary^  And  co«ld 
only  serve  to  mislead  those  who  believe  him.''  In  his  retUarks 
upon  the  schools,  M.  von  Raumer  argues  on  the  fects  which  hfe 
finds  stated  in  parliamentary  and  other  documents,  to  show  how 
little  is  done  in  England  for  the  education  of  all  classes,  in  cotn- 
parison  with  Prussia.  No  country  in  the  world  posseiises  so 
many  ancient,  venerable  institutions  for  education  as  England, 
and  yet,  with  proportionably  the  amplest  means,  the  least  is  done. 
He  is  much  struck  with  Oxford,  *'  in  which  city,  full  of  the  noblefit, 
the  most  astonishing  monuments  of  an  ancient  period,  almost  every 
thing  modern  is  but  an  iusignificant  accessory."  Considering 
what  Oxford  has  been  and  still  is,  he  proceeds  to  show  whfiit  he 
thinks  It  might  and  ought  to  be.  The  colleges  are  far  inferior  to 
the  German  gymnasia,  and  the  university  to  those  of  Pru*«ift; 
their  circle  of  study  is  too  narrow,  for  the  wants  of  modern 
times:  "  some  faculties,  as  medicine  and  jurisprudence,  are, 
properly  speaking,  entirely  wanting  in  Oxford,  and  those  of 
divinity  and  philosophy  are  by  no  means  completely  filled,  in 
comparison  with  the  German  universities.    The  professors  give 
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so  few  lectnres^  and  during  so  short  a  period  of  the  year,  that  they 
•appear  in  corfiparison  with  the  colleges  to  be  only  a  trifling  addi- 
tion and  subordinate  matter.  No  English  university  is  a  univer' 
sittis  lileraria,  in  the  German  sense  of  the  term." 

We  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  advantageous 
changes  might  be  made  in  the  system  of  university  education, 
even  without  violating  the  will  of  the  founder^  which,  besides 
that  it  does  not  strictly  prescribe  every  thing,  must  in  some  cases 
be  understood  according  to  his  real  meaning  and  intention.  If 
he  directed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  best  Greek  gram- 
mar then  existing  should  be  used, — will  it  be  acting  in  conformity 
with  his  wishes  to  retain  it,  after  it  has  become  the  worst?  But 
it  is  equally  wrong  obstinately  to  abide  by  what  is  antiquated  and 
to  indulge  in  rash  innovations.  If  a  judicious  middle  course  be 
adopted,  general  approbation  will  follow.  The  halls  of  Oxford 
are  founded  for  eternity,  and  the  tenants  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  expelled  by  the  first  new  comer  who  might  take  a 
fancy  to  erect  in  or  near  them  a  noisy  machine.  How  then  shall 
the  requisite  improvements  be  effected  i  M.  von  Raumer  thinks 
that  the  legislature  should  interfere, — that  no  object  of  private 
right  or  private  property  can  be  unconditionally  withdrawn  from 
its  poM^or»  Much,  he  thinks,  might  be  done  by  the  university 
itself,  and  where  it  doubted  its  power  to  deviate  from  the  will  of 
the  founder*  it  might  apply  to  the  legislature  to  sanction  the  pro- 
posed chaise. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  particular  subject,  because  it  has  by  far 
the  QAOst  important  claim  to  general  attention.  All  parties  will 
agree  that  some  education  is  necessary ;  and  though  some  would 
restrict  it  within  much  narrower  bounds  than  others,  yet  all  desire 
that  a  good  system  should  be  adopted.  Our  author  is  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  considers  it  the  duty  of  a 
governoaent  to  take  on  itself  the  care  of  providing  the  means  for 
a  general  education  of  the  people^  as  is  done  in  Prussia.  How 
far  this  could  or  should  be  done  in  England  is  a  different  ques- 
tion, which  is  well  worth  the  sincere  consideration  of  every  real 
friend  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  repeat  our  admiration  of  the  exemplary 
activity  of  Professor  von  Raumer,  his  sense  of  justice,  his  varied 
knowledge,  and  the  clear  insight  which  he  shows  into  the  mani- 
fold subjects  of  which  he  treats.  The  English  ought  certainly  to 
be  grateful  to  him,  for  having  given  to  foreigners  a  highly  favour- 
able view  of  their  country,  their  character,  and  manners, — for 
having  proved  by  irrefragable  arguments,  founded  on  facts  that 
cannot  be  disputed,  that,  far  from  hastening  to  inevitable  decay^ 
it  contains  within  itself  the  undying  germs  of  constantly  increasing 
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prosperity.  If  he  at  times  points  out  defects  which  be  thinks 
capable  of  remedy,  or  if  be  now  and  then  touebes  too  lebdcr  a  * 
stringy  let  us  listen  to  his  counsels  as  to  the  voice  ofa  frieiid  who 
wishes  us  well,  even  though  he  should  be  misrtaken  both  in  the 
disease  and  the  remedy.  Let  us  ascribe  to  the  difFet^nce  of 
feeling,  arising  from  a  continental  education^  an  occasional  appa- 
rent levity  of  expression,  which,  though  not  ill  meant,  is  calcu- 
lated to  offend  those  whose  views  differ  from  his ; — with  respectj 
for  instance,  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which,  even  those  who  do  not  wholly  approve  of  them,  can  never 
look  upon  as  fit  to  be  lightly  treated,  involving,  as  they  do,  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  Christian  world. 

In  our  review  of  M.  von  Raumer*s  "  Letters  from  Paris,  illus- 
trative of  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu- 
ries," (F.  Q.  R.  No.  XXII.  p.  452,)  we  have  adverted  to  his 
great  work,  *'  The  History  of  Europe  during  the  last  Three  Cen- 
turies.'' Of  this  work  five  volumes  have  already  appeared.  It 
was  intended  to  be  completed  in  six,  but  as  the  fifth  comes  down 
only  to  the  year  1600,  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  extend  to  at 
least  ten  or  twelve. 

To  the  particulars  of  the  author  given  in  the  number  pf  pur 
Review  just  quoted,  we  may  add  that  he  is  a  man  of  highly  iAde-* 
pendent  spirit,  and  considerable  surprise  was  occasioned  by  his  un- 
dertaking to  write  a  History  of  the  Fall  of  Poland,  in  which,  though 
he  was  receiving  a  salary  from  the  state,  he  admitted  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Prussian  government  had  been  unjust.  For  the 
misfortunes  of  Poland  he  has  always  expressed  the  greatest  sym- 
p^y.  Another  proof  of  his  spirit  is  his  resignation  of  office, 
when  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Board  of  Censorship,  because  he 
disapproved  the  narrow  views  of  his  colleaguejs.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  expressed  his  sentiments  in  an  energetic  remopstrance, 
which,  findmg  its  way  into  the  papers  of  South  Germany,  excited 
particular  attention.  He  has  nevertheless  always  enjoyedsthe 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  who  has  given  him  leave  of  absence  for 
his  different  journeys  to  France  and  England ;  and  We  learn  that 
his  majesty  has  granted  him  permission  to  pay  a  second  visit  to 
England,  where  he  is  expected  to  arrive  about  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May. 
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Art*>XI.-*1.  Berkht  uher  erne  Rei^e  fiach  den  Wedlichen  Stouten  NonU 
^jifiterikas,  Sfv,  iim  Gottfried  Duden.     (Account  of  a  Journey  into 

the  W^stecn  States  of  Nojth  America.)  1  vol.  8vo.     Bonn^  1834. 
^.  Eurema  vnd  DeuUchlaa%d  von  Nord^Amerika  aus  hetracktet :    von 

Gottfried  Duden.     (Europe  and  Germany  considered  from  North 

America.)     2  vok.  8vo.     Bonn,  1835. 

Thpugh  the  first  of  these  works  is  the  account  of  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  undertaken  ahove  ten  years  ago,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  contain  much  that  is  now  new,  we  are  induced  to  notice  it 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  caused  a  very  considerable 
sensation  in  Germany  on  its  first  publication  soon  after  the  Author's 
return,  a  very  large  edition  having  been  sold  in  a  short  time,  and  it 
met  in  many  instances  with  great  opposition,  and  was  very  severely  cri- 
ticised. The  author,  whose  object  was  to  prove  the  great  advantages 
of  emigration  from  Germany  to  America,  was  accused  of  having  drawn 
far  too  favourable  a  picture,  and  even  of  having  falsified  and  misrie- 
presented  facts,  in  order  to  promote  the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  In 
this  second  edition  he  has  made  considerable  additions  of  a  later  date, 
and  has  embodied  in  a  preface  the  various  criticisms  on  his  work,  the 
most  violent  of  which  he  reprints  word  for  word,  with  his  answers  to 
them,  many  of  which  show  the  critics  in  no  very  favourable  light. 
But  what  many  may  perhaps  consider  to  be  more  in  his  favour,  is  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  historian  Niebuhr,  who,  having  seen,  shortly 
befo**e  his  death,  a  portion  of  the  second  work,  "  Europe  and  Ger- 
many,** wrote  to  him  as  follows : 

."  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  friendly  communication  of 
the  table  of  contents  of  your  projected  work.  Even  in  the  general 
part,  the  plan  of  which  you  have  specially  stated,  I  see  many  points 
touched  upon,  respecting  which  we  agree  in  di^ring  from  the  prevail- 
ing opinion.  But  those  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  part 
excite  my  expectation  in  a  still  higher  degree,  as  your  views  proceed 
from  the  same  clear  and  unprejudiced  observation^  the  same  love  of 
truth,  and  independence  of  spirit,  which  render  your  account  of  Ame- 
rica admirable,  nay  classic,  and  as  the  counsels  founded  upon  your 
views  will  be  suggested  by  your  practical  mind.  May  those  plans  of 
colonization  which  we  have  often  discussed  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
yoQr*ideas  be  duly  considered  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
centriirate  to  that  object!" 

.A  testimony  so  honourable  is  more  than  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
censures  of  a  dozen  such  critics  as  those  whose  observations  Duden 
has  himself  quoted. 

With  respect  to  his  own  views,  the  authot  observes,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject  of  emigration  to 
America,  the  question  was  by  no  means  so  fully  decided  as  to  render 
his  undertaking  superfluous,  and  that  the  information  which  he  com- 
municates is  not  a  compilation  from  European  or  American  books, 
but  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  which  he  recommends  to  the 
attrition  of  bis  countrymen.     Speaking  of  the  impartiality  which 
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some  would  require,  he  says,  if  the  results  of  experience  bear,  more 
or  less,  the  stamp  of  die  iDdiridoa],  this  is  particularly  the  ease  in 
matters  which  so  nearly  touch  upon  human  inclinations  and  aver- 
sions, and  all  the  wishes  arising  from  them*  Who  will  demand 
a  pure  testimony  fVom  a  prejudieed  person,  and  who  can  pretend 
to  be  unprejudiced  on  such  a  point?  Who  can  believe  himself  to 
be  ftilly  impartial,  when  he  visits  distant  countries,  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  emigration  is  advisable  ?  Therefore)  as  perfect  impar*^ 
tiality  is  not  to  be  conceived,  the  reporter  has  no  other  means,  lif  he 
wishes  his  opinions  to  have  an  effect  corresponding  with  their  value, 
than  first  of  all  to  acquaint  his  reader  with  the  nature  of  his  standard, 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  intellectual  eye  with  which  he  beheld  the 
subjects  of  which  he  treats. 

'<  The  resolution  of  separating  from  one^s  native  country,  and  choosing  a 
new  home  in  a  distant  region,  is  (except  in  cases  of  imperative  necessity,  or  of 
enthusiasm),  in  civilized  men  the  result  of  manifold  thoughts  and  feelings. 
It  is  clear  enough  that,  in  order  to  give  advice  in  such  a  crisis,  it  is  not  suffi* 
cient  that  the  counsellor  should  have  seen  the  country  proposed  lor  a  new 
home.  He  must  above  alUthings  be  able  to  judge  of  the  situation  of  those  who 
require  relief,  and  dul;^  to  appreciate  what  part  of  the  blame  properly  belongs 
to  the  native  country,  m  order  that  the  important  preliminary  question  may 
be  decided,  whether  any  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  a  change  ot  residence. ' 

The  author,  considering  the  distress  which  undoubtedly  afflicts  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Germany,  persuaded 
himself  that  it  arose  from  excess  of  population,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  reinedied,  unless  this  population  were  reduced  ;  he  saw  that,  as  a 
certain  degree  of  nopulation  is  indispensable  for  the  development  of 
the  individual  and  or  the  whole,  so  excess  of  population  disturbs  in  a  de- 
plorable manner  the  state  of  civil  society.  The  ancient  states  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Europe,  accordingly  provided  for  the  emigration  of  super- 
fluous numbers,  before  individuals  were  compelled  to  it  by  famine. 

Now  though  we  might  concede  to  those  who  hold  the  same  opinions 
as  the  author,  first,  that,  if  a  country  were  really  over-peopled,  it  might 
be  desirable,  nay  necessary,  for  part  of  the  population  to  emigrate,  and 
secondly,  that,  such  emigration  being  proved  to  be  necessarv,  it  would 
be  better  that  it  should  be  undertaken  on  a  fixed  and  well-regulated 
plan,  rather  than  lefl  to  the  unconnected  operations  of  individimls ;  we 
are  very  reluctant  to  believe  that  ant/  country  has  yet  such  a  super- 
abundance of  population,  as  to  render  expatriation  absolutely  necessary. 
We  are  persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  many,  many  years  may  yet  elapse 
before  any  part  of  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity 
of  banishing  a  part  of  its  citizens,  to  preserve  them  from  famine.  We 
bel^ve,  even  without  taking  into  account  the  vast  tracts  of  uncul- 
tivated land  which  Europe  still  possesses,  that  improved  modes  of  cul« 
tivation  may  increase,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  now  no  concep- 
tion, the  produce  of  the  soil.  We  think  it  probable  that  Science^ 
partieularly  ehymistry,  may  discover  means  of  rendering  limdj  now 
barren  and  wholly  unproductive!  capable  of  produoinff  as  much  as  tbe 
moiit  favoured  aoiM  do  no w«  Though  Providence  doubtless  intended  that 
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the  whole  earth  should  one  day  be  peopled,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  designed  that  the  object  should  be  attained  by  the  distress  of 
those  who  were  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Surely,  if  increase  of  population 
were  so  great  an  evil,  we  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
chaagiag  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  individuals  who  have  hitherto 
been  considered  asi  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  and  of  looking  upon 
the  introduction  of  inoculation  and  vaccination,  by  which  thousands,  nay 
millions  of  lives  have  been  preserved,  as  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

The  first,  and  most  considerable  part  of  this  volume,  consists  of 
thirty^six  letters,  in  which  Dr.  Duden  giv^s  an  interesting  account  of 
his  travels  and  observations  in  America,  during  a  period  of  about 
three  years.  This  part  of  the  work  was  highly  commended,  even 
by  the  critics  who  were  most  severe  upon  him ;  their  attacks  being 
directed  against  the  second  part — "  On  the  Political  Nature  of 
the  North  American  Republics," — which  they  considered  to  be  far 
too  partial,  and  highly  coloured  in  favour  of  the  American  Insti- 
tutions. We  have  so  many  much  more  recent  and  valuable  works 
on  this  subject,  for  instance,  M.  de  Tocqueville's  **  Democracy  in 
America,"  of  which  we  gave  a  short  notice  in  No.  XXX.  p.  470, 
of  this  Review,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  examine 
the  opinions  of  Dr.  Duden.  The  last  part  of  the  volume  contains 
some  instructions  and  advice  to  persons  intending  to  emigrate  to  Ame- 
rics»  w,hetlier  with  a  view  to  agricultural  or  commercial  pursuits. 

Thf^'  ol^ect  of  the  second  work  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be,  after 
haying  by  the  first  work  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  the  Kortli  Americans,  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  so  com- 
municated, for  introducing  his  opinions  to  the  Europeans,  and  especially 
to  the  Germans.  This  new  work,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
supplement  to  the  preceding,  and  he  accordingly  incorporates  into  it 
the  result  of  \ns  further  correspondence  with  North  America.  But  he 
adds,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  it  as  nothing  more,  or  to 
believe  that  he  has  been  guided  in  the  performance  by  liis  own  fa- 
vourite views.  He  declares  that  he  had  it  always  in  sight  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  every  one,  respecting  the  most  important 
interests  of  their  common  country,  whatever  mav  be  thought  of  his 
plans  of  colonization.  He  proceeds  then  to  descrioe  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Europe,  as  it  formerly  was,  and  as  it  is  now ;  and  it  must  be 
acknp.wledged  that  many  of  his  observations  are  perfectly  correct, 
though  the  inferences  that  he  draws  from  them  may  not  be  admitted. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  he  says,  **  and  it  is  not  very  remote  from  us,  when 
thc'SQber  countryman  minded  only  his  ^eld  and  his  cottage.  If  he  thought, 
he  thought  only  upon  them; — his  wishes  and  his  hopes  never  drew  him  from 
the  beaten  track  which  had  been  followed  by  his  fathers,  and  it  never  oo* 
curred  to  him  to  seek  the  happiness  of  his  life  beyond  the  quiet  narrow 
circle  of  his  native  home.  The  mechanic  had  not  a  thought  beyond  his 
business;  the  merchant  thought  only  of  his  trade;  the  man  of  learning  of  his 
science;  the  civil  officer  of  his  employment;  the  warrior  oF  hrs  profession. 
Strictty  limited  to  such  individual  ^ursuiti,  and  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  sSMn  of  his  neighbour,  every  one  sought  the  final  object  of  his 
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earthly  existence  in  the  career  opened  to  him,'  a«  it. Were,  bjr, the  indentures 
of  apprenticeship,  considering  hnn  tcJ  be  foolish  or  yrorthicss  who  (fia 'other- 
wise. The  state  went  on,  as  if  it  were  &  part  of  the  system  of  inahinfat^  feirtbre, 
and  people  dreamt  as  fittle  of  fundamental  changes,  as  of  altferafdo^'iH  tie 
course  of  the  stars.  Only  he  who  ^could  not  resist  the  sting  of  fitecessttyor 
the  impulse  of  pas8k>n>  made  aa  effort,  always  linsited  to  incuTiduaif)4vtioii* 
lai'Sy  and  never  embraoiiig  tiie  whole.  In  spite  of  the  many  iiil^Qm)]>Uofls 
caused  by  wars,,  every  one  returned,  when  peaoe  was  restored^  to  his  old 
course,  and,  if  there  were  exceptions,  they  were  caused  rather  by  accident  than 
by  the  will  of  roan.  So  it  was  formerly^  btU  now  it  in  quite  different,  A  rest- 
lessness, a  struggle,  manifests  itself  among  all  classes  and  stations,  of  which 
modern  history  offers  no  previous  example.  The  wish  for  happiness  in  this 
world  still  predorhiuates,  it  is  true,  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  every  ofee  de- 
spairs of  finding  it  in  the  career  which  education  has  pointed  out  to>  liini. 
Formerly^  if  any  man  mistrusted  bis  own  pursuits,  still  the  pursuit  of  iindther 
seemed  to  promise  what  he  sought;  thus  the  peasant  praised  the  lot  ofitibe 
mechanic,  tlie  merchant^  that  of  the  man  of  learning.  But  no>v^  no  (])tss 
believes  another  to  have  any  peculiar  advantage,  and,  as  every  one  d^^spiurs  of 
his  own  career,  he  despairs  also  of  that  of  others. 

"  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  governed,  as  well  as  the  governr^enls, 
feel,  that  both  public  and  private  life  are  surrounded  by  many  embarrtss- 
ments.  Things  cannot  go  on  so.  All  is  wrong — there  must  be  a  ^v^i  '6ikct 
somewhere — in  this  all  agree.  But  where  is  the  defect  ?  This  h  the  cjn^^tidn 
whidi  now  forces  itself  upon  everybody.  *"  . 

*^  But  the  old  complaint  of  the  weakness  and  indolence  of  human  naltMtis 
too  well-fbunded  for  us  to  hope,  that  many  men  will  give  it  constai^fc.att^^i0n7 
without  some  more  powerful  excitement.  The  defect  wa^  Y^^f;^v^,\pm^ 
before  the  days  of  July;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  thp5c;.jeveot^|at 
Paris,  they  did  this  good,  that  they  roused  an  intellectual  activity  in  Europe, 
which  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  when  we 
may  venture  to  propose  a  general  investigation  of  our  situation.  The  more 
clear  the  conviction  of  the  stoppage  and  disturbance  of  the  political  machine, 
the  moi'e  powerful  must  be  the  wish  to  explore  the  nature  and  the  ^^  ofrtbe 
evil."  .     ,        ,1- 

Our  autbor  accordingly  proceeds  to  explain  his  views  of  the'^S^nt 
state  of  society,  and  the  causes  which  have  produced  th(^  great 'chrinjge 
that  has  taken  place,  and  respecting  which  there  is  an  ki^ni^  ^bty 
ofopiqions.  ^  >    -- .i  il  m 

<'  One  parl^,"  he  says, "  considers  the  cH*«g6  as  a  coi'ruptidn.^'Th^^ito^ 
qnenoe  of  which  opinion  ifs  that  itt  advocates  <caiinok  e«peeti|IMyMpHd>^ii^c 
of  our  Mtttation,  except  from  the  improvement  of  sian/lamsdQtfMiii4fft]bie|f 'do 
not  promise  themselves  much  good  frosachangeft  tn  exAernaJl '  ot»ican[^;»t«nQCfir 
th^y  ^surely  cannot  be  expected  to  call  such  part  of  rour  instiUitV^ns  ^r^ 
were  formerly  manifestly  good:  they  are  conseqiwntly  i^cli;ied  ,tOji4?f'^"^ 
everything  established  against  reform.  However,  ir  n\any  ajgree^in  c^ljipg  ^ 
great  mass  of  mankind  corrupt,  they  seldom  agree  in  the  reason  tney^assi^n. 
The  party  opposed  to  innovation  throughout  Europe  must'  thfei^efol% '  tdnn^t 
(k  many  groups,  which,  for  the  salse  of  convenience,  may  be  rfcd'eteed^'tcf^f^^o 
ptiDcip&l  groups;  for,  as  tlie  grounds  of  all  complaints  tof  Cdrr^fiMioA  Bre 
either  of  a  religious  or  temporal  nature,  our  attention  is  natuk^ll^  tkfkm^tX) 
the  paitkieft  priiKiifiaUy  interested  in  these  tvyo  points  of.vk^,  mmely^ priests 
and prinoe?.'* .  .     %     .         .,.  .  ,  .       ■.-,!,,!  j,f„ 

We  have  not  space,  nor  do  we  think  it  neeetemry  to  f(^W  <Mt  ftU- 
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thor  in  his  discussion  of  those  questions.  Though  he  thinks  that  in 
generat  tlie  cJergyi  Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  are  adverse 
to  i:eJligipus,  reform,  ajad  princes  to  political  reform,  from .  motives  of 
self-interee^,  often  ilirunderstQod; — he  will  by- no  means  have  this  aver- 
sion ;anGOiKiitionally  ascribed  to  selfish  feetings.  Many  priests  may 
defend  some  dogmas, *even  against  their  own  conviction,  but  it  may  be 
eqn^l-ly  tme  that  there  are  many  who  are  actuated  solely  by  pious  eon- 
victiott  in  praying  against  ail  innovation.  Princes,  it  is  true,  have 
many  personal  grounds  for  maintaining  things  as  they  are.  But  as  the 
prince  is  frequently  compared  to  the  father  of  a  family,  we  all  know 
instances  of  fathers  who  obstinately  adhere  to  the  old  system  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  families,  disregarding  the  changes  effected  by  time, 
or  the  considerations  which  the  more  advanced  improvement  of  the 
children  requires.  But  nobody  thinks  of  accusing  them  of  being  ao- 
tnated  by  selfish  motives. 

Our  chief  object  in  drawing  attention  to  these  works  is  not  that  they 
contain  much  that  is  new  to  the  English  reader,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  publications  on  the  United  States,  but  because  they 
afford  a  proof  of  the  increased  consideration  that  is  paid  in  Germany 
to  general  political  questions,  and  the  freedom  of  discussion  which  is 
allowed,  wnen  they  are  treated  in  a  temperate  manner.  The  works 
before  us,  it  is  true,  are  printed  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  where 
anthops,  perhaps,  enjoy  more  license  than  in  some  other  states,  but 
still  ^bepres^,  even  in  Prussia,  is  under  a  very  strict  censorship,  and 
weifnAy  therefore  consider  the  free  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  an 
indication  of  the  liberality  of  the  government. 


Art.  XIi.-^-Ge«cAieA^c  der  kmerlkhen  kmiglichen  Hqfbibliothek  :su 
Wien,  von  Ig,  Fr.  Edlen  von  Mostly  k,L  rvirkL  Ho/rathe  und  erstem 
Custosder  HofbibUothek,  (History  of  the  Imperial-Royal  Court 
Lijwafy  at  Vienna,  by  I.  F.  Edler  von  Mosel,  Aulic  Councillor  «nd 
H^-Jkeeper  of  the  Court  Library.)     Vienna,  1835.  8vo.  pp.  398. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  the  account  of  any  foreign  public  library  is  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  Committee^  which  has  been  appointed  by  the 
House/ of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  afiairs  of  the  British  Museum, 
has  inanifested  a  very  laudable  anxiety  to  ascertain,  from  authentic 
souFceer,  whether  they  really  manage  these  things  better  or  worse 
abroadf.  It  is  indeed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  common  fame  proclaims 
us  much  in  arrear  of  all  our  rivals  on  the  continent  in  this  particular ; 
but  that  common  fande  is  a  common  liar,  the  proverb  assures  us,  and 
experience  often  proves.  We  are  much  mistaken,  if  some  of  the  state- 
ments ,w^  shall  extract  from  the  volume  now  under  our  notice  will 
not  a, little  astpnish  the  wholesale  praisers  of  the  liberal  management 
of  foreign  public  libraries. 

In  the  ^st  place,  we  find,  from  the  regulations  aittaefaed  to  the 
volume  before  us,  that  the  persons  who  make  use  of  the  celebrated 
imperial  Ubiary  at  Vienna  are  divided  into  three  classes.    To  the  first 
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belong  only  the  Emperor,  the  inmerial  fhmily,  and  a  numeroui  train 
of  officiaJs,  who  all  ha^  die  privilege  of  borrowing  the  books  from 
the  library :  private  learned  men  are  not  adrnitted  into  this  class.  It 
is  rather  disagreeable,  in  one's  own  inquiries  at  the  King's  or  Georgian 
library  at  the  British  Museum,  to  find  that,  after  all,  not  every  indivi- 
dual book  that  is  inserted  in  the  catalogue  bar  yet  been  trani&cred 
from  the  shelves  of  Buckingham  House  to  those  of  Grteat  Bunell 
Street ;  but  what  art  these  slight  eheoke  to  those  whieb  a  studMit  at 
Vienna  must  inevitably  encounter,  every  now  and  then,  by  finding  that 
the  volume  he  wishes  to  peruse  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  Msgesty  or 
of  Metternich  ?  "To  the  second  class,"  say  the  regulations,  "  belong  all 
the  studious,  whether  native  or  foreign,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  Court 
Library  is  permitted,  but  only  on  the  premises  of  the  same  and  with 
observance  of  the  laws  of  censorship."  The  third  clasfi  oonsists  of 
non-resident  learned  men,  who  are  at  liberty  to  address  qii^oi'to 
ibft  lilurarians,  request  them  to  make  extracts  fi*om  books^  &c. ;  k  is 
not  stated  whether  under  an  obligation  to  return  the  oomfrfttneat  with  an 
honorarium  or  not.  It  will  thus  bt  seen  that  the  second  dasTj'wbicb 
makes  use  of  the  reading-room  and  has  not  the  privilege  of  taking 
books  out  of  it,  exactly  answers  to  our  readers  of  tlte  Brilji^b  Mil^ui"' 
with  but  two  differences,  both  in  favour  of  the  London  sUidi^pt}.  tbat 
here  we  are  under  no  subjection  to  the  laws  of  censorship,  anj  tbat 
there  is  no  "  first  class"  to  annoy  us  with  superior  smd  vexjitiousi  pri- 
vileges. Let  us  now  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  to.  windli  oC  the 
^'  reading  rooms"  the  superiority  of  accommodation  bdong9« 

A  description  of  that  at  Vienna  was  laid  before  English  Wlfirs 
fourteen  years  ago  by  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  in  his  "  Bibliographical 
Tour  through  France  and  Germany,"  a  work  which,  with  all  its  defects, 
(and  their  name  is  legion)  will  yet  be  found  to  furnish  a  fuller  aa<tQunt 
of  the  pubhc  libraries  the  author  visited  abroadt  thaa  the  rea4ei?  will 
easily  obtain  from  anv  other  source.  "Almost  the  first,  ^^wn^,  which 
you  enter,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  is  the  Reading  room.  This  to^j^  hold 
about  thirty  students  comfortably,  but  I  think  I  saw  more  th^  fprty 
on  my  first  entrance,  of  whom  several,  with  the  invincible  pljl^m  of 
their  country,  were  content  to  stand  leaning  against  Uie  w^^with 
their  books  in  their  hands.  The  room  is  doubuess  too  sma)!  bl  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied,  and,  as  it  is  the  fashion  in  this,  part  of  the 
world  seldom  or  never  to  open  the  windows,  the  effect  of  pnch  an  at- 
mosphere of  hydrogen  is  most  revolting  to  sensitive  nerves."  Steps 
it  appears  have  since  been  taken  to  remedy  these  jncojciy^niwices. 
The  reader  who  is  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  liberal  mai^gement 
of  German  libraries  will  not  perhaps  coi^ecture  a  method  *'  identically 
the  same"  with  that  which  was  actually  adopted  in  the  year  18^6. 

"  The  reading  room  of  the  Court  Library,''  Mr.  von  Moso],  its  head  CuBtos, 
acknowledges,  **  is  neither  large  enough  for  its  numerous  visiters^  nor  liglit 
enough  for  its  purpose.  It  is  an  oblong  square,  which  at  the  two  sniall  ^^^^ 
has  on  one  side  two  windows,  on  the  other  only  one.  In  the  middle  is  a  long 
table  furnished  with  writing  materials,  at  which  about  forty  persons  find  room. 
Partly  in  the  recesses  of  the  windows,  partly  against  the  walls  around,  are 
the  deiks  for  two  librarians  (cits toden)  and  four  derki  (scriptoreo),  who,  often 
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disturbed  by  thertadera,  mutt  parwia  tbeiv  litemr^  labours.  The  Cbrovg  of 
the  reading  public  was  so  great>  that  the  aeat^  at  .the  t9M»  were  no  longer 
lufficieot,  and  manv  persons  were  compelled  to  read  standing  against  the 
walls  or  before  the  desks  of  the  officers;  while,  owing  to  this  overcrowding,  the 
heat  in  the  room  was  often  insupportable,  and  it  became  uncommonly  di Ri- 
coh to  keep  the  readers  under  proper  survey.  To  remedy  this  unpleasant 
state  of  things,  the  prefect,  (the  head  officer  of  the  Kbrary,)  had  a  notice 
put  op  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  that  only  so  many  persons  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  could  find  room  at  the  table.  In  additiou  ta  this,  oppoFtotikies 
were  taken  to  refer  the  students  t»  the  University  Library,  and  Co  get  rid  of 
readers  for  amusement,  while  the  prefect  aflbrded  to  distioguisbd  men  of 
learnings  either  native  or  foreign,  a  place  in  his  office,  though  eitceedingly 
cramped  for  room.  Thus  at  last  the  nurnber  qf  viikers  wa$  brought  into  a 
better  proportion  to  the  space  at  disposal,  which  must  however  still  be  acknow- 
ledged very  insufficient,  when  it  is  considered  that  many  learned  men,  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiries,  have  need  of  several  works  at  once  for  comparison, 
that  sometimes  maps  and  folios  are  required  for  study,  and  that  it  is  liere 
even  that  amateurs  and  artists  must  inspect  the  copper-plate  engravings, 
which  are  generally  contained  in  volumes  or  portfolios  of  the  largest  folio 
sizey— all  which,  from  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  readers  to  «ne  another, 
is  hardiy  possible,  and  often  downright  impossible.'' 

This  reducing  the  number  of  visiters  to  a  proportion  with  the  space 
at  disposal  seems  to  us  but  a  very  sorry  method  of  making  both  ends 
meet.  At  the  British  Museum,  although  accommodation  is  there  pro- 
vided for  one  hundred  and  twenty  readers,  the  same  complaint  of 
want  of  room  is  beginning  to  be  made,  and  is  about  to  be  remedied,  not 
by  depriving  those  desirous  of  knowledge  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
it,  not  by  decreasing  the  numbers,  but,  simple  expedient,  by  increasing 
the  room !  As  to  the  second  inconvenience  complained  of  by  Mr.  von 
Mosel,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  under  survey  some  forty  students 
whose  elbows  touched,  w^e  cannot  but  regard  his  mention  of  it  as  a 
very  left-handed  compliment  to  the  learned  of  Vienna.  In  such  close 
contact,  they  might,  one  would  think,  survey  one  another;  and,  unless 
a  large  proportion  of  them  consisted  of  downright  abandoned  cha- 
racters, there  would  be  very  little  danger  of  theft.  As  Mr.  von 
Mosel  speaks  of  learned  men  in  their  inquiries  often  having  need  of 
several  works  at  once,  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find,  in  the  regula- 
tions, that  to  each  reader  only  one  work  can  be  allowed  at  a  time, 
with  merely  guch  auxiliary  books  as  may  be  necessary.  At  the 
British  Museum  the  number  of  works  that  may  be  had  at  a  time  is 
altogether  unlimited. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  have  now  come  to  the  same 
conddsion  to  which  this  work  has  led  ourselves,  that  admission  to  the 
readifig  room  in  Great  Russell  Street  is  much  more  desirable  than  to 
that  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Vienna.  We  .are  obliged  to  add,  that  in 
other  points  the  comparison  is  not  so  much  in  our  favour; — the  Im- 
perial Library,  which  contains  about  300,000  volumes,  acknowledges 
but  three  equals  in  Europe,  that  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  the 
Royal  Libraries  at  Paris  and  Munich.  Our  own  great  national  col- 
lection is  not  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  but  to  that 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen;  and  ranks  but  eighth  or  ninth  among 
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the  distinguished  libraries  of  this  cj^uarter  of  the  world.  The  number 
of  books  contained  in  it^  even  with  the  addition  of  the  late  king's 
munificent  present,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  or  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  great  deposi- 
tary of  knowledge  at  Munich. 

We  hope  that  one  result  of  the  labours  of  the  recently  appointed 
Committee  will  be  to  direct  a  vigorous  augmentation  of  the  stores  of 
foreign  literature  at  the  Museuip^  so  as  to  place  our  national  library  a 
little  more  on  a  level  with  our  national  pretensions.  Several  of  the 
most  distinguished  works  which  have  issued  from  the  press  on  the  con- 
tinent have  not  yet  found  their  way  to  it,  but  we  suspect  that,  after 
all,  foreign  public  libraries  may  even  be  as  censurable  on  this  score. 
It  appears,  by  the  work  under  notice,  that  Stuart  and  Revett's  Anti- 
quities of  Athens  did  not  make  its  appearance  at  the  Imperial  Library 
till  1814^  some  twenty  years  at  least  after  it  ought.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  national  disgrace,  that  the 
richest  and  most  populous  capital  in  Europe  should  not  boast  one 
library  at  least  of  tlie  very  first  rank ;  and  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  by 
the  signs  of  the  times  that  many  years  will  not  pass  before  it  does  so. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  much  has  indeed  been  done  towards  this 
desirable  object.  The  splendid  library-hall  at  the  Museum  has  been 
added  to  the  too  scanty  catalogue  of  the  *'  Lions  of  London."  Mr.  von 
Mosel  speaks  of  that  at  Vienna  as  declared  by  all  the  learned  men  of 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  as  without  its  equal  in  Europe. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Dibdin  spoke  of  it  in  1821  as  beyond  comparison, 
but  we  suspect  that  in  our  own  it  has  since  found  its  rivaU  Br.  Wil- 
liam Horn,  who  recently  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  speaks  of  the  library  at  the  Museum  as  the  most 
splendid  building  of  the  kind  he  ever  saw,  though  he  had  been  at 
Vienna  not  many  months  previously. 

We  have  hardly  left  ourselves  room  to  add  that  Mr.  von  Mosel's 
work  is  less  of  a  description,  and  more  of  a  history,  than  we  could 
have  wished  it, — a  fuller  account  of  the  works  contained  in  the  library 
might  perhaps  have  usefully  occupied  the  place  of  rather  uninteresting 
biographical  accounts  of  its  various  librarians,  many  of  whom  did 
nothing  worthy  of  especial  notice.  A  view  and  a  plan  of  the  library 
are  given,  which  we  should  not  have  mentioned,  as  thinking  the  reader 
would  take  it  for  granted,  had  they  not  been  unaccountably  omitted  in 
Wilken's  otherwise  commendable  history  of  the*  library  of  Berlin. 
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AkT.  XIII. — Des MmteraG^rfrit  Hagenyder  Zeit  St^dtschreibcrSi  Beww- 
chrbmk  d&  StadtCdln  ann  dim  dreizehnten  Jahrkundert.  Mit  Anmer* 
hingen  lind  WoYterhnch;  nack  der  einzigen  alien  Handschrift  zum 
erstenmale  Dollstdndig  herausgegeben  von  E.  ton  Groote^  Stgdtrath, 
(The  Rhyming  Chronicle  of  the  City  of  Cologne,  during  the  thir- 
teenth century,  by  Master  Godcfrit  Hagen,  Town  CJerk  at  the  time. 
Now  first  published,  with  Notes  and  Glossary,  &e.,  by  £)•  von  Groote.) 
Coin  am  Rhein.  1834.  Swo. 

Tjibbr  is  no  4^ass  of  books  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  extend  a  more 
ready  wdcome  than  those  productions  of  the  days  that  are  past,  whether 
they  consist  of  the  chronicles  of  the  historian,  or  of  the  fables  of  the 
poet,  ia  which  are  shadowed  forth,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed.  They  are  the  only 
trustworthy  authorities  to  whom  we  can  apply,  when  we  would  learn 
the  animus  which  influenced  the  doughty  actors  of  those  stirring  times. 
In  the  imagiQative  details  of  the  minstrel,  and  in  the  quaint  records  of 
the-  annalist,  the  charms  of  their  narrations  are  heightened  by  casual 
and  accessory  touches^  unwittingly  copied  by  the  writers  from  the  busy 
scenes  acting  be^e  them,  which  serve  to  give  an  increased  interest  to 
tbdr  piefges,  «nd  make  those  pages  faithful  pictuies  of  the  era  in  which 
tbey-wene  composed,  by  exhibiting  of  the  very  age  and  body  of  that  time . 
its  forfil  add  pressure. 

Thk  Rlvymi bg  Chronicle,  from  the  pen  of  the  worthy  Town  Clerk  of  Co- 
lo^Ae,  Master  Godefrit  Hagen>  who  perhaps  wrote  himself  Master  from 
his  <;onnefetioa  as  master-singer  with  one  of  the  good  old  guilds  of  poetry, 
is  oil€'WlHcl>  will  justify  to  the  fullest  the  remarks  which  we  have  just 
nadi^'aiWl  to  all  irbo  admit  their  justice  the  publication  of  this  volume 
cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable.  Those  readers,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  Wbuld*  estimate  it  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exact  histori- 
cal iufbrmatiion  which  may  l>e  found. in  it,  must  also  be  under  obliga- 
tioiM'to  it^  editor  for  bringing  before  the  public  an  account  written  by 
an  ery^witness,  and  one,  tooi,  who  was  enabled  by  his  public  situation  of 
Syndittfs  to' collect  information  from  every  source,  on  some  of  the  most 
irttp6rtant  e?fentsf  in  the  history  of  Cologne.  This  chronicle,  the  value 
of  \rbieb  h  ittffieiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  editors  of  the 
"  Mommenta  QermcmkB  Histoma''  purpose  including  it  in  that  Col- 
lection, <:ontlnns  neAriy  7000  lines,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  about 
700  lines  at  the  commencement,  in  which  the  writer,  in  accordance 
with  the  fashion  of  his  times,  narrates  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Cologne,  and  sundry  wonderful  circumstances  which  attended  and 
followed  that  event,  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  that  short  but 
eventful  period  in  the  history  of  the  city,  which  intervened  between  the 
years  1250  and  1270. 

^  One  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  history  of  Cologne,^  says  the 
editor,  *<  is  indisputably  that  daring  which  the  writer  of  this  rhyming  chro- 
nicle flourished,  and  the  events  of  which  he  describes,  for  the  most  part,  q%  an 
eyewitness.     It  is  the  time  in  which  the  city,  contending  against  the  re- 
VOL.  XYIl.  NO.  XXXIII.  g 
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peated  assaults  of  the  archbishop  and  nobles  of  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
not  only  gained  its  freedom,  but  fortunately  maintained  and  established  it, 
while  many  of  thfs  neighbouring  Oerman  cities  failed  in  siaaittr  attempts;  ia 
which,  moreover,  the  class  of  artisans  and  tradesmen  endeavoured  by  increas- 
ing industry  and  wealth  to  diminish  the  ancient,  for  the  mo^t  p^-t  benevolent, 
but  also  oftentimes  misused,  authority  of  the  aristocratic  party  ^  and  in  which, 
although  not  until  after  many  fruitless  contests  and  bloody  discomfitures,  they 
still  by  degrees  accomplished  their  object.  Already,  in  preceding  times,  had 
the  archbishops  frequently  endeavoured  to  bring  this  rich,  and,  from  its  exten- 
live  population,  powerful,  city  under  their  dominion ;  but  even  the  vigoroos 
Anno  failed  in  this,  partly  for  that  the  doughty  burghers  kaew  how  to  protect 
themselves,  partly  for  that  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  even 
of  the  emperor  himself,  would  not  allow  them  to  look  on  indifferently^  aad 
suffer  the  power  of  the  archbishop  to  receive  such  an  important  accession  of 
strength."— Prc/flce,  p.  1. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  editor  with  regard  to  the  state  of  parties 
wben  the  dissensions  here  described  broke  out  between  the  archbishop 
and  the  city  on  the  right  of  coinage.  At  a  time  when  the  quantity  of 
currency  in  circulation  was  but  small,  but  an  active  commerce  intro- 
duced coins  of  most  various  degrees  of  value,  there  arose  in  the  city  of 
Cologne  an  officially  constituted  guild  under  the  name  of  Hmgenossen, 
whose  duty  it  was  not  only  to  superintend  the  coinage  of  the  city,  but 
to  ascertain  the  relative  valuie  which  all  foreign  nion^y  introduced  iota 
It  bore  to  the  standard  of  Cologne,  and  to  make  thp  s^^me  knpwp.  Andt 
for  the  more  ready  discovery  of  fraud  or  error,  the  mopey  of  Cologne 
was  always  impressed  with  the  same  stamp>  and  a  pattern  piece  was 
deposited  in  the  sacrarium  of  the  cathedral,  with  which  the  coin  in  circu- 
latipn  might  at  all  times  be  compared.  The  archbishop  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  mints  at  several  places,  but  the  city  authorities  refused  to 
^^ceive  money  of  his  coinage,  if  it  differed  in  stamp  and  standard  from 
their  own.  By  an  arrangement  entered  into  by  Cardinal  Hugo  and 
Albertus  Magnus,  in  April,  1252,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  betweeu 
the  archbishop  and  the  city,  it  was  agreed  th^t  the  archbishop  should  be 
allowed  to  coin  money  of  different  impress  and  value,  upon  three  occa- 
sions only^  namely,  when  a  new  archbishop  was  elected  ftnd  confirmed ; 
secondly,  when  he  followed  the  host  of  the  emperor  beyond  the  Alp 
(against  ^he  infidels) ;  and  lastly,  \vhich  is,  however,  not  to  be  found  in  the 
document  referred  to,  although  expressly  mentioned  by  the  chronicler— 

**  Dar  na  als  hie  zo  Rome  komet  in  die  stat 
Uipb  syn  pallium  ind  brengit  dat, 
Dan  so  maich  hie  die  ander  muntze  mtichen'W v.  714,  &c. 

when  the  archbishop  should  go  to  Rome  to  bear  his  pall  there.  The 
archbishop,  who  had  frequently  attempted  \o  alt^r  the  impress  of  bis 
poinage  and  impair  its  stancjard,  could  not  forgive  the  city  for  the  perse- 
verance with  which  they  maintained  their  ancient  rights  and  privjlegpsj 
and  hence  arose  those  feuds  between  them  and  him,  which  led  to 
his  removal  from  Cologne,  and  thereby  to  a  long  series  of  disputes  and 
hostile  measures. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  analyse  the  progress  of  the  dissensions  bei« 
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commenced^  and  of  the  events  which  arose  out  of  them ;  our  object  has 
bee?i  rather  to  call  attention  tp  the  volume  than  to  epitomize  it ;  we  shal} 
therefore  content  otirselves  with  giving  another  extract  from  the  preface, 
and  terminate  our  notice  with  a  few  lines  from  the  Chronicle  itself,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  composed. 

*^  Remarkable  is  the  resemblance  which  the  events  here  described  as  at- 
tending the  historical  development  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  Cologne, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  bear  to  those  of  Florence  in  the  fourteenth,  as  de- 
siaribed  by  Macchiavelli.  The  comparison  between  the  cities  might  easily  be 
carried  even  to  the  most  ipinute  points,  and  (o  the  characters  of  the  actiog 
personages.  For  instance,  the  second  book  of  Maccbiavelli's  History  shows  us 
tiow  Walter  di  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athen,  sought  about  1343  to  make  himself 
roaster  of  the  city  of  Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  employed  the  same  means 
which  Conrad  von  Hochstetten  had  attempted  against  Cologne  from  about  J240 
to  1250:  both  endeavoured  to  win  over  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  to  their 
side;  to  divide  the  nobility  into  contending  factions,  and,  where  the  end  in 
view  could  not  be  accomplished  by  open  violence,  recourse  was  bad  to  bribery 
and  intrigue.  As  Engelbert  of  Falkenbere;  bad  the  party  of  the  *  Weisen'  on 
bis  side,  and  had  through  their  breach  of  faith  nearly  brought  (he  city  under 
his  power;  so  were  there  in  Florence  the  Buondelmonti  and  Cavalcanti,  who 
fought  upon  tlie  side  of  the  duke;  in  both  cities,  however,  were  treason  and 
perjury  justly  punished  with  banishment.  These  feuds  lasted  above  a  hundred 
years  ra  Cologne,  as  in  Florence,  and  a  Matthias  Overstolz  in  the  one,  like  a 
Lorenzo  di  Medici  in  the  other,  will  remain  for  ever  distinguished  for  his  great 
personal  energy  and  virtues  as  a  citizen. *-^pp.  10,  11. 

As  Qur  promised  extract  from  the  Chronicle  must  be  a  short  one»  we 
cannot,  perhaps  do  better  than  give  our  readers  the  few  lines  with  which 
Master  Godefrit  commences,  in  all  piety,  his  task. 

"  Dich  ewige  Got  van  hemelrich, 

Dynen  Sun,  de  eweliche 

Mit  dyr  is,  iod  dynen  hilgen  geist, 

Want  ir  dry  vermogit  alremeist, 
5.  So  bidde  icb,  dat  ir  myr  doit  voUeist 

Zo  eyme  boiche,  dat  ich  wij  begynnen 

Van  dingen,  die  zo  Coelne  enbynnen 

Der  hilger  stedp  sint  gescheit. 

Nu  en  byn  ich  leider  so  kunstich  neit, 
10.  Dat  ich  dat  boich  moge  volraaichen 

Van  alle  den  dingen  ind  den  saichen, 

Die  Godne  schade  haint  gedain, 

Ir  dry  eyn  Got  ir  en  wilt  myr  bestain 

Mit  vrre  helpen  also  by,  ' 
15.  Dat  is  ummer  bliue  ind  sy 

Warnynge  der  vil  hilger  stede, 

Der  Kirst  durch  syner  moeder  beide 

Ind  der  hilgen  die  da  ynne  restent 

Zo  Code  wert  haint  so  geuestint 
20.  Dat  Coelne  ain  alle  miswende 

Ire  dinck  noch  her  zo  goeden  ende 

Hait  braicht,die  ire  sint  weder  waren,"  &c. 


Q2 
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Art.  XIV. — Le  Monde  comme  il  est.  (The  World  as  ii  is.)  Par  le  Mar- 
quis de  Custine.     2  vols.  8vo.  Bruxelles,  1856. 

We  seldom  bestow  our  time  or  pages  upon  the  innumerable  novels 
incessantly  pouring  from  the  French  press,  unless  impelled  thereto  by 
extraordinary  merit  or  demerit,  or,  what  to  critics  is  more  attractive, 
by  a  combination  of  both.  We  are,  however,  occasionally  tempted  to 
deviate  from  our  rule,  and  one  of  the  exceptions  even  now  occurs. 
Of  M,  de  Custine  we  know  nothing,  and  his  "  Monde  comme  il  esf*  dis- 
plays neither  the  brilliant  talents,  nor  the  pernicious  abuse  of  those 
talents,  which  we  have  had  to  deplore  and  condemn^  even  whilst 
irresistibly  admiring,  in  the  productions  of  the  soi-disant  George 
Sand ;  but  there  are  some  two  or  three  points  about  this  novel, 
that  induce  us  to  make  brief  mention  of  it.  The  first  point  is 
that  we  may  venture  to  name  it  to  the  fairer  portion  of  our  readers 
without  dreading  to  tarnish  their  mental  purity,  or  if  we  are  to 
speak  the  exact  truth,  with  less  apprehension  than  French  Novels 
usually  excite,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  World  as  it  is, 
in  M.  le  Marquis  de  Custine's  notions  and  volumes,  is  a  world  with 
which  we  had  rather  that  our  wives  and  daughters  should  remain 
unacquainted.  The  second  point  is  that  the  story  is  essentially  ori- 
ginal, inasmuch  as  the  heroine,  a  prodigious  heiress,  is  very  ugly; 
not  merely  plain,  but  positively  and  strikingly  ugly,  and  the  whole  dis- 
tress and  interest  of  the  book  arises  from  her  being  unable  to  believe 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  passion,  deep  if  not  ardent,  with  which  her 
intellectual  charms  and  moral  qualities  have  inspired  a  dissipated 
young  man  of  fashion  and  gallantry^  with  whom  she  is  herself  secretly 
but  invincibly  in  love.  The  third  point  is  that  these  volumes  offer  us 
a  picture  of  south-western  Normandy,  physical  and  social,  somewhat 
comic,  and  yet  more  discordant  with  the  boasts  in  which  la  belle  France 
is  wont  to  indulge,  of  being  in  advance  of  all  other  nations,  England 
included,  in  civilization.  We  should  however,  in  justice  to  the  author 
and  to  Normandy,  observe  that  the  tale  dates  a  few  years  back^  prior 
to  the  revolution  of  the  Three  glorious  Days,  and  when  the  Jesuits,  or 
the  Congregation,  their  modern  title,  were  endeavouring  to  entangle 
France  in  their  cobweb  toils ;  the  exposure  of  which,  though  assuredly 
no  longer  politically  important,  seems  to  be  one  of  our  noble  author's 
objects. 

M.  de  Custine  gives  us  variods  sketches  of  manners.  We  are  first 
introduced  to  la  vie  de  Chateau  (country-house  life) ;  the  pretenders  to 
the  hand  of  the  ugly  heiress,  Jacqueline  de  Senaer,  with  their  re- 
spective, allies,  being  assembled  in  a  Norman  chateau,  most  pictu- 
resquely situated,  where  she  is  visiting  j  the  cabals  and  trickery,  wise 
and  unwise,  of  the  opposing  parties;  and  the  provincial  manners  of  the 
better  class,  are  well  hit  off.  Hence  the  hero,  Edmond  d'Offlize, 
when  reluctantly  but  decisively  rejected  by  the  over-prudent  Jacque- 
line, repairs  to  his  own  chateau,  where  he  has  never  resided;  and 
which,  though  not  very  remote,  is  situated  in  a  yet  more  retired  <h's- 
trict.    We  extract  part  of  his  journey  as  exemplifying  the  physical  and 
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moral  condition  of  this  part  of  Normandy — which  will  perhaps  remind 
the  reader  of  Ireland. 

**  In  this  part  of  France,  as  in  some  others,  what  is  called  a  road  of  com- 
munication might  better  be  called  a  ditch  of  separation,  especially  along 
valleys.  There  the  intercourse  between  different  parishes  is  carried  oi> 
through  ravines  or  quagmires,  ploughed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  three 
ruts,  which  serve  respectively  for  the  passage  of  the  two  wheels  and  the 
horse  of  the  cart.  One  journeys  for  hours  over  rolling  stones,  like  fragments 
of  a  broken  wall;  and  these  heaps  of  ruins  are  intermixed  with  rocks,  stumps 
of  trees,  and  logs  of  wood,  and  lucky  is  the  traveller  who  is  not  brought  lo  a 
dead  stand  by  abysses  of  mud,  known  in  the  country  under  the  name  oimoU 
litres  (are  we  to  translate  this  soft  places?) 

At  about  half  a  league  from  his  own  house,  Edmond  was  aroused  from  his 
reverie  by  the  sudden  stopping  of  his  carriage.  The  nave  of  the  hind  wheel 
rested  upon  the  edge  of  the  rut,  whilst  the  fellies  could  not  reach  the  bottom, 
so  deep  was  the  gulf.  The  horses  made  an  effort  to  proceed.  Traces  and 
harness  broke,  and  the  postillion's  horse  fell  with  his  rider.  Edmond,  fearful 
that  the  man  might  be  seriously  hurt,  sprang  from  the  carriage  and  flew  to 
raise  him.    He  was  unharmed,  and  rose,  saying: 

**  *  I  knew  we  couldn't  get  through.' 

(Of  course  so  much  of  the  joke  as  turns  upon  the  Norman  dialect, 
we  must  lose.) 

^' /  And  to  whom  did  you  state  that  the  road  was  impassable?'  asked  Ed- 
mond. 

"  <  Me  ?  To  nobody.  You  asked  for  horses  to  OfHize.  Vm  the  post-boy  j 
I'm  no  counsellor.' 

"  *  Are  we  past  the  worst  of  the  road  ?* 

"  *  No,  Sir,  your  carriage  '11  never  get  through.* 

"  *  Where  are  we  ?' 

'< '  Oh !  that's  more  thai)  I  can  tell  you.  But  this  way  goes  along  the  hedge 
of  M.  le  Marquis  d'Etang's  court-yard.' 

'' '  Is  the  marquis  come  back  from  his  tour  ?' 

"  *  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you.' 

"  <  What?  Do  you  not  know  if  he's  at  home  ?' 

"  *  Nay,  he  has  been  seen  hereabouts.' 

•  ••••••• 

"  Edmond  leaped  over  the  hedge  into  M.  d'Etang's  court-yard,  and,  looking 
about  for  the  house,  was  surprised  to  see  nothing  but  grass,  spreading  as  far 
^as  the  eye  could  reach,  under  a  wood  of  apple  trees,  through  the  stems  of 
which  might  be  seen  slated  buildings  for  making  cyder.  M.  d'Offlize  did  not 
know  that  in  Normandy  a  court-yard  {cour)  means  an  orchard  surrounding 
a  mansion,  a  farm  house,  or  often  only  a  barn,  or  other  such  building.'' 

After  some  search  he  finds  the  chateau;  the  reader  will  recollect 
that  a  French  chateau  is  not  quite  synonymous  with  an  English  castle. 

"  A' vestibule,  strewed  with  fragments  of  broken  windows,  led  him  to  a 
staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  he  met  a  stout  servant-girl,  who,  with  a  bunch 
of  nettles  was  cleaning  an  earthen  milk-pan,  that  she  was  about  to  place  be- 
fore her  master's  fire,  the  only  one  in  the  house;  for,  when  alone,  M.  de 
I'Etang  had  his  dinner  cooked  in  his  own  room.  The  girl  with  her  finger 
pointed  out  her  master's  door  to  the  visiter." 

The  marquis,  however,  annoyed  at  being  thus  surprised,  received 
his  neighbour  with  courteous  kindness;  sent  help  to  extricate   the 
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carriage,  and  detained  the  traveller  for  the  night.     In  the  course  of 
conversation  he  inquires, 

«  *  Well,  my  young  neighbour,  what  political  colour  will  you  assume? 

"  *  None.  1  come  here  to  arrange  my  own  affairs,  and  not  to  govern 
the  country.' 

"  *  That  answer  shows  me  that  you  know  neither  the  country  nor  the  age. 
Here,  to  avoid  assuming  a  colour,  is  to  let  one  be  given  you;  and  an  odious 
one,  that  of  indifferentism,  of  egotism/  ^ 

But,  as  we  propose  not  to  spare  M.  de  Custine  many  p|ages>  we 
cannot  extract  the  whole  of  the  Uberalist  Marquis's  dissertation  upon 
the  miseries  of  political  neutrality,  or  his  explanation  of  hdw  dis- 
agreeable M.  d'Offlize's  arrival  will  be  to  his  ultra-royalist,  lawyer- 
steWard,  who  having,  as  the  representative  of  the  Seigneurs  d'Omize, 
once  Suzerains  of  the  district,  with  the  Marquises  d*Etang  for  their 
vassals,  long  been  the  great  man  of  the  neighoourhood,  and  must  ac- 
cordingly dislike  being  supplanted  by  his  principal,  or  io  Tulgar 
parlance,  his  master.  Neither  can  we  find  room  for  the  gradual 
offence  taken  by  M.  Lamazure,  the  said  nofatre-steward,  at  the  simple 
manners  of  the  man  of  real  fashion,  which  appear  to  him  supercilious, 
overbearing,  and  rude,  because  not  formal.  We  will  rather  select,  as 
giving  the  same  feelinss  more  condensed  and  more  comicallj,  a  visit 
paid  by  M.  le  Comte  d  Offlize  to  one  of  the  notabilities  of  the  market 
town  (bourg)  of  Offlize,  which  its  inhabitants  will  on  no  account 
endure  to  have  called  a  village. 

"  The  first  house  at  which  Edmond  called,  was  that  of  M.  Lecointel,  tip- 
staff, and  assistant  to  the  mayor  (JmissUr,  e.t  adjoint.) 

•  •••*»♦* 

"  Madame  Lecointel  was  in  her  kitchen,  but  not  in  wooden  shoiss  (sabots), 
because  she  had  just  returned  from  mass.  M.  cTOfflize  entered  so  abruptlv 
that  he  caught  her  before  she  could  rush  into  the  parlour,  shut  the  door 
behind  her,  and,  unseen,  put  the  room  to  rights,  whilst  she  sent  the  servant- 
girl  with  a  message  of  excuse,  requesting  M.  le  Comte  d'Offlize  to  wait  a 
moment.  Being  hindered  from  observing  this  rustic  etiquette  was  a  heavy 
offence  to  the  good  lady. 

"  M.  d'Offlize  observing  that,  by  way  of  doing  him  honour,  she  was  about 
to  lead  hiiii  to  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  house,  civilly  objected,  saying  the 
kitchen  woiild  do  quite  as  well  for  him  as  for  Madame  Lecointel.  Her  eni- 
barrassment  now  gave  place  to  resentment.  Pale  with  anger,  she  paused, 
said  within  herself:  '  Does  he  think  the  kitchen  good  enough  for  m'ef  that  I 
am  not  fit  to  have  a  parlour?'  and  then,  speaking  with  an  effort,  added  aloud: 
<  Ah,  M.  le  Comte  d'Offlize,  for  a  Parisian  it's  not  very  civil  to  warit  to  SWJr 
in  the  kitchen.' 

**  *  I  do  not  think  of  Paris  now,  Ma'am.' 

^  <  Do  you  then  suppose  that  you  are  amongst  savages?'  rejoined  the  lady 
sharply.  *  To  be  sure  we  poor  folks  do  not  know  how  to  receive  great  lords, 
but  at  all  events  we  don't  let  them  sit  down  in  the  kitchen.'  And,  in  her 
wrath,  shaking  the  sugar-loaf  shaped  cap  upon  her  head,  she  led  biox  into  the 
parlour.  . 

*'  There  she  placed  him  opposite  to  that  side  of  the  room  which  was  papered 
with  views  of  Paris.  When  he  was  seated,  when  the  window-shutters  had, 
with  some  difficulty,  been  successively  opened,  when,  after  sundry  whisperings 
ivith  the  servant-girl,  the  leg  of  mutton  and  the  basket  of  eggs  bad  been  re- 
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moved,  the  broken  crokerjr  swept  away,  the  cat  turned  out,  and  a  favourite 
hen  $but  up  in  a  dark  closet;  when  all  these  arrangements  were  completed^ 
the  lady,  full  of  her  new  paper,  naked  her  visiter,  *  Do  you  recognite  your 
own  country?' 

*'  M.  d'Offlize,  who  was  not  thinking  of  the  parlbur  paper,  supposed  she 
spoke  of  the  valley  of  0£Bize,  and  answered'*  I  had  no  recoUeetion  whatever 
of  it.' 

^  '  Humph !'  thought  the  lady^  *  these  Parisians  are  not  quite  so  clever  as 
we  are  taught  to  believe/ 

'*  Edmond  finding  it  heavy  work  to  make  Madame  lecointel  chat,  asked 
for  M.  Lecointel. 

"  *  He*8  out  on  horseback,  Sir,'  she  replied. 

"  *  I  am  sorry  for  it,  I  wished  to  speak  to  him  about  M.  Latnazure,  who  is 
leaving  me/ 

"  No  answer. 

**  *  You  know  that  he  is  leaving  me  P 

^' '  Hush !'  said  his  hostess  at  length,  anxiously  laying  a  finger  on  her  lips. 
'  That  is  the  paling  of  his  garden.' 

"  ^  And  what  of  that  V  asked  Edmond. 

"  *  We  might  be  overheard/ — The  garden  paling  was  a  hundred  yards 
disttlnt  from  M.  ticcointel's  house. 

^  Edmond  tried  a  new  topic,  which  he  thought  might  be  congenial,  and 
said,  *  I  find  a  great  charm  in  country  life.  It  is  so  unlike  Paris — such  com- 
jslete  repose.^ 

<'  ^  I  don't  know,  never  having  been  there,'  rejdined  Madame  Leooint^l 
disdainfully. 

"  *  Oh,  you  have  never  visited  Paris  ?* 

"  *  I  spoke  of  the  country,  M.  le  Comte/ 

"  And  Edmond  recollected  he  had  already  been  told  that  Offlize  was  a 
town.*  ♦  •  •  ♦  •  M.  Vatard,  the  sparkling,  airy,  elegant,  M.  Vatard  (ta<-col- 
lector  of  the  Commune),  now  entered.  To  show  his  fashionable  ease,  he  was 
scarce  civil  to  M.  d'Offlize,  stretched  his  neck  in  greeting  to  his  fair  neighbour, 
fiung  himself  noisily  upon  the  nearest  chair,  and  tossing  back  his  head  thus 
addressed  M.  d'Offlize. 

"  *  M.  le  Comte  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  vicar*s  sermon.  Ah,  ha ! 
He  is  something  different  from  the  cu{dte.    He  knows  the  world.' 

^  Edmond  was  displeased  by  M.  Vatard's  self-sufficient  tone  and  manner; 
but  quietly  answered :  *  I  cannot  yet  quite  judge  of  your  vicar's  talent,  but  I 
did  not  think  his  subject  well  chosen.' 

"  '  How  so,  M.  le  Comte?*  asked  Madame  Lecointel  sharply. 

^  '  He  preached  against  luxury  and  fashion,'  rejoined  Edmond;  *and  I 
should  have  thought  Offlize  safe  from  such  vanities.' 

"  *  What,  M.  le  Comte,  you  think  us  unfit  to  profit  by  the  lessons  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns!  Really  that  is  holding  us  rather  too 
cheap.  What,  can  I  have  no  luxury  because  I  am  but  a  poor  boureeoisef  *  * 
*    •    Do  you  deny  us  even  vanity  ?     What  do  you  take  us  for?"' 

But  we  are  running  into  greater  length  than  we  had  intended,  and 
shall  lav  down  the  pen,  satisfied  that  we  have  given  a  sufficient  sketch 
of  the  Norman  bourgs  and  of  M.  de  Custine's  talent. 
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Art.  XV.— r^e  Fori  folio;  or  a  Collection  of  Stale  Papers,  illustratrve 
of  the  History  of  our  Times.    No,  L  to  No.  V.    London.     Ridgway. 

We  have  taken  occasion  in  one  of  our  late  Numbers  to  refer  to  this 
publication,  respecting  which  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  opinions  are 
much  divided.  Agreeably^  however,  to  our  plan,  announced  in  No. 
XXIX.,  of  giving  the  opinions  of  eminent  continental  critics  on  English 
publications,  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages  from  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  Portfolio,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Wurm,  the  able  editor  of  Die  Zeitschrift, 
a  periodical  work,  commenced  with  the  year  1835,  at  Hamburg.  It 
appeared  in  the  '*  Blatter  f  itr  literarische  Unterhaltung,"  printed  at 
Leipzig,  (Nos.  54 — b7y  for  1836),  and  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Germany  on  some  of  the  important  questions  touched 
upon  in  The  Portfolio,  we  conceive  that  this  notice  of  it  will  not  he 
uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

Referring  to  the  despatches  of  Prince  Lieven,  Count  Matuszewicz, 
and  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  in  the  years  1826  and  1829,  published  in  the 
4th  and  5th  Numbers  of  The  Portfolio,  the  Re^ewer  thus  remarks, — 

'<  But  have  we  occasion  for  these  despatches  to  prove  that  in  tbose  years 
it  was  the  interest  of  Russia  to  occupy  France  with  the  Peninsula,  and  that 
Russia  has  found  means  to  keep  one  English  administration  after  another 
(Tories  and  Wlrjgs  alike)  inactive,  whilst  she  was  preparing  in  the  East  that 
which  is  now  coming  to  maturity  before  our  eyes?    Even  the  councillor  of  state, 
Nehenius,  must,  it  appears,  be  content  to  see  his  prediction  quoted  (No.  IV. 
p.  169),  that  England,  if  she  should  soon  take  a  fancy  to  stand  forth  again  as 
mistress  of  the  ocean,  would  find  the  Black  Sea  closed  against  her.     The  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Dardanelles  is  become  a  vital  question  for  the  naval  power 
of  England.  .....  A  crisis  is  at  hand->a  serious,  nay,  an  awful  one — ^which 

threatens  to  reach  the  hearths  and  the  homes  of  far  distant  nations,  whose 
opinions  are  not  even  asked,  unless  the  conciliatory  "policy  of  Prussia,  unless  the 
firm  hearing,  or— have  we  not  witnessed  much  that  was  not  to  he  foreseen? — an 
imposing  resolve,  of  Austria,  should  succeed  in  laying  the  storm." 

The  Reviewer  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  Russian  Memoir  published 
in  Nos.  II.  and  III.  of  The  Portfolio,  in  the  following  manner: — 

"There  is  a  very  remarkable  article  (11.  57 — 92;  111.  114 — 155),  which, 
under  the  title  of  a  Russian  Memoir  or  a  Russian  Note,  has  been  mentioned  in 
many  German  papers,  and  from  which  considerable  extracts  have  been  given  in 
the  Hamburgh  *  Zeitschrift  f iir  Politik,  Handel  und  Handelsrecht.*  But  this 
communication  is  founded  only  on  such  passages  as  had  been  puhlished  before 

the  appearance  of  the  Portfolio' in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review 

The  only  conceivable  object  of  such  a  paper  would  be  to  excite  in  Germany 
hatred  against  Russia,  ana  in  Prussia,  in  particular.  Jealousy  and  suspicion  of 
that  power.  But  in  this  case  there  would  be  displayed,  together  with  much 
cleverness  of  invention,  too  great  clumsiness  of  arrangement ;  inasmuch  as  the 
document  lacks  all  those  marks  wH^ch  might  contribute  to  deceive,  and  to  cause 
it  to  he  considered  as  a  diplomatic  conmiunication  emanating  from  the  Russian 
government.  It  is  far  more  prohable  that  this  paper  has  really  heen  written — 
no  matter  by  whom— to  render  the  idea  of  a  Russian  protectorate  agreeable  to 
the  second-rate  German  powers.  How  far  it  may  contain  the  views  of  the  cabi- 
net of  St.  Petersburgh,  how  far  the  writer  and  his  Vork  may  enjoy  the  patronage 
of  that  cabinet,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  reviewer  feels  himself  not  called  upon 
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to  hazard  any  coinectares.  But  assuredly,  it  is  the  affair  of  every  German  to 
concern  himself  about  the  star  of  politic^d  salvation  which  is  here  announced^ 
about  the  new  guarantee  of  German  freedom  which  is  here  presented." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  measures  that  are  already  designated  as  provisional,  there 
arises  from  the  peculiar  tendency  of  this  Memoir,  a  question,  on  which  not  a 
single  word  is  bestowed : — ^if,  namely,  Russia  is  so  much  better  qualified  than 
Austria  or  Prussia  for  the  Protector  of  the  German  Confederation,  is  it  because 
Russia's  principles  of  intellectual  intercourse  so  far  surpass  in  liberality  those  of 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments?  What  the  author  thinks  of  the  German 
nation,  of  the  German  states,  of  the  German  princes,  may  be  collected  from  Ihe 
following;  passage :  —  * 

'*  *  The  princes  of  the  small  constitutional  German  states,  oppressed  by  their 
ambitious  legislatures,  as  Louis  XVI,  was  by  his  National  Convention,  in  re- 
membrance of  this  great  warning  example,  have  now  themselves  acknowledged 
thaty  on  the  further  licentiousness  of  their  chambers  depend  their  existence  or 
non-existence.  They  now  offer  a  hand  to  Prussia,  to  xrurb  the  liberty  of  their 
chambers,  whilst  they  willingly  submit  themselves  to  the  general  decrees  of  the 
Diet,  and  only  give  way,  in  one  common  spirit  of  conservation,  to  the  necessities 
of  the  times/" 

"  Further,  what  is  to  become  of  the  constitutions?  Only  the  necidiar  local 
and  provincial  interests  need  be  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  public  discussion. 
(II.  79.)  It  may,  perhaps,  do  the  author  a  service,  to  remind  him  that  Eliza- 
beth of  England  warned  lier  parliament  against  interfering  ih  state  affairs,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  in  Germany  not  an  inch  of  territory  could  be  alienated,  not 
a  treaty  concluded,  not  a  sovereignty  erected,  not  a  war  carried  on,  without  the 
assent  of  the  states.  This  may  serve  for  a  reply  to  the  assertion  that,  in  the 
constitutions  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Nassau,  6aden,  and  Weimar,  the  consti- 
tutions of  England  and  France  are  copied  almost  verhatiniy  without  any  regard 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  those  countries  of  Germany  (II.  80.)  It  is,  cer- 
tainly, edifying  to  see  here,  in  the  first  place,  how  English  and  French  institutions 
are  thrown  pell  mell  into  one  bag ;  and  in  the  next,  to  find  it  in  exulting  simpli- 
city affirmed,  that  the  English  constitution  is  described  somewhere— (perhaps  in 
the  *  Statutes  at  Large,') — so  compendiously,  that  one  may  copy  it  out  word 
for  word ;  and,  lastly,  that  such  a  total  ignorance  prevails  on  the  subject  of  the 
earliest,  the  most  important,  of  all  German  rights,  a  right  that  existed  before 
parchments — the  rignt  of  granting  or  refusing  taxes.  After  the  author  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  German  princes  have  learned  to  separate  their  interests 
from  those  of  their  people,  he  shows  them  how  to  separate  their  interests  also 
from  the  Prussian,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  end  which  caused  them  to  ofier 
the  hand  to  Prussia  has  been  attained.  This  poii^t  is  connected  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  material  intercourse ;  and  in  the  above-mentioned  spirit,  the  dissolution 
of^  the  Prussian  custom-house  system,  calculated  for  political  objects,  is  prer 
dieted." 

"  The  last  disquisition,"  proceeds  Dr.  Wurm,  "  treats  of  the  development  of 
the  German  Confederation,  '  under  the  equal  or  unequal  influence  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.'  An  equal  influence  is  not  conceivable.  Immediately  afterwards 
comes  the  startling  proposition  that  *  sooner  or  later  the  influence  of  both  powers 
may  be  paralyzed  (III.  124.)  Austria  is  thrown  in  every  way  into  the  back- 
ground :  but  of  Prussia,  it  is  said,  that  she  will  have  in  time  to  expect  a  much 
stronger  opposition  from  the  Diet  than  from  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ;  that  this  cir- 
cumstance may  perhaps  induce  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to  attempt  to  reduce  and  to 
break  the  political  power  of  the  Diet ;  but,  fortunately,  Austria  will,  on  the  like 
grounds,  strive  to  uphold  its  influence  and  stability. 

\    *^  Hence  it  is,  that  the  writer  pretends  to  infer  that  the  independence  of  the 
smaller  German  states  cannot  be  guaranteed,  either  by  Prussia  or  Austria,  and 
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Ihftt  the  guarantee  bf  some  gfreat  foreign  power  tniiail  be  welcome  to  the  Diet, 
ft  is,  however,  difficult  to  persuade  one*s-8elf  that  this  conclusion  is  actually 
drawn,  in  this  manner.  In  each  of  the  two  great  German  powa*s  lies  Uie  gua- 
rantee against  the  subjugation  of  the  weaker  states  by  the  oiher-^fAerefore,  tlie 
guarantee  of  ^  third  ioreign  power  is  necessary !  England,  we  are  then  toM, 
from  its  insular  position,  and  as  a  merely  naral  power,  is  not  adapted  for  tiiis 
purpose,  consequendy  there  is  no  other  choice  but  between  France  and  Rnssbt. 

"  Assuredly,  as  fbr  England,  she  would  decline  the  protectorate  of  Germany. 
Hie  connection  with  Hanover  has  already  given  cause  sufficient  for  disccmtent 
to  the  nation,  and  for  vexation  to  the  iirst,  second,  and  third  Geo^.  Eng- 
land's policy  is  purely  national,  or,  if  you  please,  selfish — ^and  what  poucy  is  not? 
The  German  liberals  would  egregiously  deceive  themselves  if  they  imagmed  that 
England  would  raise  a  finger  for  the  preservation  of  their  constitutions.  Eng- 
land is  ho  fUrther  interested  in  the  matter  than  in  so  far  as  it  could  hot  be 
doubtful,  in  case  of  a  wdr  of  principles,  which  party  the  people  of  the  cOnstitti- 
tional  states  would  espouse.  But  even  then,  the  policy  of  England  consists  in 
avoiding  such  a  war.  As  to  the  independence  of  individual  states  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  England  is  interested  only  in  a  limited  degree — ^in  regard, 
for  instance,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  Again,  it  is  si  general 
interest  of  England's  that  the  German  states  should  not  fml  under  the  supre- 
macy, mediate  or  immediate,  of  any  foreign  power ;  that  all  Germany  should 
be  upheld,  without  caring  much  within  what  fimits  or  in  what  number  of  sepa- 
rate states.  But,  in  the  interior,  indeed  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  there  is 
no  confidence,  no  cordiality  towards  Endand ;  and  it  will  not  be  otherwise, 
fiiendly  political  relations  will  not  take  place  between  England  and  Germanv, 
till  England  has  purified  her  commercial  system  and  made  £in  arrangement  wim 
the  German  states  founded  on  just  principles  of  reciprocitv.  After  long  hesita- 
tion, such  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of  England  will  appear,  not  as  sonie 
heated  declaimers  in  the  states  of  the  Union  (Vereinitaaten)  imagine— as  the 
compulsory  result  of  necessity,  but  as  so  completely  grounded  in  the  interest  of 
England,  that  in  Germany  the  proffered  hand  wul  be  still  eagerly  grasped, 
though  not  with  warmheartedness  as  that  of  a  friend. 

**  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Germans  will  not  solicit  a  French  guarantee  of 
thjeir  Confederation  any  more  than  a  Russian.  iTie  anonymous  writer  has  c^t- 
tainly  enumerated  abundance  of  services  rendered  by  Russia  to  German  inde- 
pendence. Were  we  to  admit  them  all  without  any  question,  the  necessity  of  a 
Russian  protectorate  would  by  no  means  follow.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
waste  further  words  on  the  subject,  were  not  the  Geriharis  charged  with  ingrati- 
tude— *  the  most  despicable  ingratitude.'  This  accusation  demands  a  brief  reply. 
The  author  goes  bacK  to  the  time  of  Catherine  the  Great  and  her  *  guarantee  bf 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.*  Was  the  way  in  which  she  supported  the  Bavarian 
plan  of  exchange  in  the  spirit  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia?  It  is  declared  to 
have  been -an  unprecedented,  incomprehensible  blindness  in  the  German  elec*- 
tors  not  to  have  thrown  themselves  at  once,  in  1790,  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  as 
one  of  them  (the  Elector  of  Treves)  did  in  the  following  year.  Do  people,  then, 
take  the  Germans  for  children,  or  for  imbecile  old  men  who  have  lost  their 
memory,  that  they  talk  to  them  of  such  things  in  such  a  tone?  Are,  then,  the 
works  of  those  times  annihilated?  Are  the  documents  and  the  facts  swept  away 
together?  The  truth  is,  that  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was,  as  usud,  renewed  ana 
confirmed  at  the  peace  of  Teschen,  in  1799.  Russia  guaranteed  the  peace  of 
Teschen  before  the  emperor  and  empire  acceded  to  it,  and  without  her  guarantee 
being  solicited.  Upon  this  was  founded  the  claim  of  the  Russian  cabinet  to  in- 
terfere thenceforward  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Was  it  any  wonder  if  the 
trermans  recoiled  from  such  a  fore^n  interference?  But  Russia  guaranteed  the 
Polish  constitution  just  as  weU  as  we  peace  of  Westphalia.    Not  Russia's  ene- 
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mies— no,  the  Russian  cabinet  itself,  drew  the  parallel  in  the  manifesto  of  May, 
18,1792:— 

"  *  C'est  ainsi  qu'ils  ont  eula  perfide  addresse  d'interpr^ter  Tacte  par  lequel  la 
Russie  gaitiiitit  la  Coitstitutidn  mq\^tat  de  cettei  tlatioD)  (cmntne  Ud  iotig  ooereu^ 
et  aVflissatit,  tdndis  qufe  les  plus  grands  etnph-es,  et  ehtr'ailti^i  cwui  die  I'Afe 
mague,  loin  de  rejetter  cette  sorte  de  ^arantie,  les  ont  envisages,  recherche,  et 
repues,  comme  le  ciment  le  plus  soUde  de  leiu*  propri^s  et  de  leur  independ- 
ance.' " 

We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Wurm  through  his  further  strictures  on  the 
policy  of  Russia,  but  merely  quote  his  concluding  remarks: — **  A  state 
which  cannot  subsist  without  foreign  guarantee  is  lost.  A  nation  that 
cannot  preserve  its  independence  withoiit  foreign  guarantee  deserves  it 
not.  The  German  Confederation  needs  no  foreign  guarantee,  so  long 
as  the  two  great  powers  are  true  to  the  Confederation,  the  princes  to 
their  people,  and  the  people  to  themselves;  In  the  contrary  case,  nt> 
guarantee  can  save  them;" 


♦*♦  To  the  induiry  of  a  Correspondent  at  Hiill,  the  Reviewer  of  Rossellini's 
work  tnakes  the  following  reply: — The  argument  of  Sir  William  Drummond, 
that  the  chymists  of  Egypt  (from  the  names  of  which,  Cham  and  Chettiia.  the 
names  of  -chymistry  and  alchymy  are  derived)  had  the  art  of  i'etaining  gold  in 
a  liquified  state,  is  inferential  but  fair.  Moses  possessed  the  art,  as  appears 
from  Exodus,  xxxii.  20,  where  he  is  described  (ana  the  original  Hebrew  is  motfe 
express  upon  the  subject  than  our  translation)  as  fusing  gold,  making  it  potable 
and  causing  the  Jews  to  drink  of  it.  This  modern  chymistry  cannot  do.  Now 
if  Moses  possessed  the  art,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  the  Egyptian  chymists 
possessed  it  too;  inastnuch  as  Moses  was  an  fiffyptiah  by  birth,  thouah  a  Je^ 
DY  faith ; — and  inasmuch  as  he  was  educated  under  the  sanction  of  an  Egyptian 
Pharaoh,  who  united  the  character  of  pontiff,  presiding  over  all  the  Egyptian 
scientific  and  sacred  orders  of  Sophoi^  with  that  of  king.  He  is  moreover  re- 
corded to  have  been  versed  in  "  alt  ike  wisdom  of  Ike  Egyptians;"  and, 
finally,  a  profane  authority,  viz.  Mahetho,  expressly  says,  tnat  the  Moses  who 
led  forth  the  2000  leprous  Jews  out  of  Egypt  was  brought  up  as  an  Egyptian 
priest,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  Hierogrammateusy  or  sacred  scribe,  of  Heliopolis. 
the  inferential  allegation  is  thus  fairly  made  out. 
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The  Royal  Library  at  Paris  consists  of  four  departments: — 1.  Printed  Books; 
2.  Manuscripts ;  3.  Antiques ;  and  4.  Prints,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Of  the  first 
division,  more  numerous  tnan  all  the  others  put  together,  there  is  yet  no  com- 
plete catalogue,  though  the  books  are  tolerably  well  arranged  according  to 
classes;  and  a  period  of  four  years  is  required  for  preparing  one.  The  printed 
books,  which  in  the  general  catalogue  are  contusedly  intermixed  with  the 
manuscripts,  amounted,  in  1791,  to  153,000  volumes;  their  number  is  now 
nearly  doubled,  being  351,000.  Of  others  there  are  special  catalogues ;  and 
of  many  the  titles  are  no  where  specified.  These  two  latter  classes  include 
full  150,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets,  about  100,000  in  number,  which 
are  arranged  in  7000  portfolios.  The  typographical  rarities,  editions  of  the 
15th  century,  editions  on  vellum,  and  other  scarce  works,  with  manuscript 
notes,  are  at  present  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  public  view,  and  deposited 
unarranged  in  a  damp  place.  A  catalogue  of  the  editions  on  vellum  was 
drawn  up  by  Van  Praet,  and  printed  at  his  own  expense.  Of  the  editions  of 
the  15th  century,  there  exists  no  catalogue;  neither  is  there  any  for  the  edi- 
tions of  Aldus,  Etienne  (Stepbanus),  and  Elzevir.  There  is  a  tolerably  good 
catalogue  of  the  almost  complete  and  highly  valuable  collection  of  Dutch 
plays,  and  also  for  the  collection  of  dramas  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Revolution.  For  the  three  following  classes  there  is  yet  no  catalogue :  1.  The 
books  printed  in  France  which  have  been  deposited  here  in  the  way  of  the 
Dep&t  Legaly  chiefly  since  1816;  2,  A  great  portion  of  those  books  which 
have  been  added  to  the  library  by  donations  and  bequests ;  3.  Many  confiscated 
books,  and  such  as  formerly  belonged  to  monastic  libraries  and  emigrants.  It 
may  be  assumed  that,  under  these  heads,  at  least  forty  or  fifty  thousand  works 
are  still  unspecified;  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  theological  works.  Since 
the  year  1791,  neither  a  single  work  on  law  or  divinity,  nor  a  single  novel,  has 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue.  The  deficiencies  of  this  department  of  the 
Royal  Library  call  more  especially  for  the  procuring  of  new  books,  the  binding 
and  completion  of  defective  works,  and  the  replacing  of  such  as  are  totally 
lost.  The  number  of  stitched  books  amounts  to  145,995  volumes ;  and  80,312 
urgently  require  new  binding.  The  expense  of  binding  the  latter  is  estimated 
at  150,000  francs,  and,  the  former,  at  250,000.  The  incomplete  works  are 
not  yet  inserted  in  the  catalogue  beyond  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet: 
taking  the  usual  average  of  each  letter,  we  may  calculate  the  incomplete  works 
at  4,248,  consisting  of  about  23,000  volumes,  of  which  we  may  assume  at  least 
11,500  to  be  wanting.  Among  the  works  which  this  library  has  never  pos- 
sessed, we  need  only  mention  the  translation  of  Strabo,  to  show  what  important 
chasms  yet  remain  to  be  filled  up  under  this  head.  In  foreign  literature  these 
chasms  are  particularly  conspicuous.  When,  in  1811,  Napoleon,  with  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise,  inspected  the  library,  he  was  astonished  at  the  great 
deficiencies  which  were  pointed  oat  to  him;  and  promised  to  furnish  it  with  a 
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fund  of  a  million  of  francs  to  supply  those  deficiencies.  Towards  this  sum 
130,000  francs  were  actually  paid :  the  reverses  of  the  succeeding  years  ren- 
dered *1t  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to  fulfil  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the 
remainder. 

The  department  of  manuscripts  consists  of  four  sections:  Greek,  Latin^ 
Oriental,  and  manuscripts  in  modern  languages,  especially  French.  The  first 
section  has  a  complete  catalogue ;  that  of  the  second  is  defective ;  and  the  two 
latter  have  no  catalogue  at  all.  The  number  of  manuscripts  that  need  binding 
is  calculated  at  10,000.  Among  the  Indian  manuscripts  are  two  imperfect 
copies  of  the  Ramayana,  and  but  one,  likewise  defective^  of  the  Mahabharat. 
Or  the  Chinese  books  a  catalogue  is  preparing. 

The  library  possesses  a  rich  collection  of  the  later  medals,  comprehending 
more  than  10,000.  This  collection  was  completely  arranged  in  1833.  Three 
thousand  of  them  present  a  series  o(  celebrated  personages^  arranged  chrono- 
logically, according  to  the  countries  to  which  they  belong.  The  7000  others 
form  an  historical  series  of  the  states  of  Europe,  great  and  small,  likewise  ar- 
ranged chronologically.  It  is  hoped  that  the  classification  of  the  French  and 
other  modern  European  coins  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  next  year. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  cabinet  of  antiques  is  still  painfully  remembered. 
Accident  has,  however,  led  to  the  recovery  of  some  of  the  gold  coins  stolen  in 
1831.  The  cover  of  the  golden  goblet  of  Rennes,  the  seal  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
medal  of  Napoleon's  coronation,  and  many  other  valuable  articles,  have  also 
been  recovered.  According  to  a  statement  given  in  a  French  journal  the 
total  number  of  coins  and  medals  stolen  amounted  to  3,889;  of  these  1136 
have  been  recovered,  so  that  2763  are  lost. 

The  geographical  collection  of  the  library  is  very  far  behind  the  other  de« 
partments.  It  is  yet  in  want  of  the  most  important  foreign  maps;  though  it 
is  said  that  it  would  recjuire  no  more  than  from  12,000  to  15,000  francs  to 
supply  the  principal  deficiencies  under  this  head. 

A  fire  which  occurred  at  Paris  on  the  12th  of  December,  in  the  workshops 
of  Perrotet  and  Mminiot,  bookbinders,  in  the  Rue  du  Pot  de  Fer,  has  maae 
great  destruction  of  literary  property  belonging  to  various  booksellers,  who  had 
ware-rooms  in  the  same  building.  Of  the  "  Archives  curieuses  de  THistoire 
de  France,  par  Cimber  et  Danjou,'*  alone,  7,400  volumes  were  burned,  together 
with  the  whole  impression  of  the  7th  volume,  which  was  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days,  by  Beauvais,  senior ;  who  has  also  lost  Galisset's  collection 
of  the  Laws  for  the  years  1832  and  1833,  and  two  historical  works  on  the  16th 
century,  by  Victor  Boreau,  The  loss  sustained  by  the  house  of  Paulin  is  not 
less  considerable;  it  includes  500  copies  of  the '' Uistoire  Parlementaire  de  la 
Revolution  Fran9aise,''  by  Buchezand  Roux,in  21  volumes,  including  the  whole 
edition  of  the  22d,  which  would  speedily  have  been  published ;  besides  the 
whole  edition  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  Toreno's  '*  Histoire  de  la  Guerre 
d'Espagne;''  the  translation  of  Ritter's  Geography;  "Histoire  des  Sciences 
Math^matiques,''  by  Libri,  &c.  Ladvocat  lost  600  copies  of  the  translation  of 
General  Colleta's  "History  of  Naples,**  and  1500  copies  of  one  volume  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  Mame,  the  "  Histoire  du  16me  Si^cle, 
par  le  Bibliophile  Jacob,''  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess 
of  Abrantes^  in  12  volumes;  Aim^  Andr6,  Malte  Brunts  Geography;  Am- 
broise  Dupont,  the  whole  impression  of  Edgar  Quinet^s  heroic  poem, "  Napo- 
leon/' which  was  to  have  appeared  on  the  following  Monday,  and  of  which 
report  spoke  most  favourably ;  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Fleury  the 
actor,  and  6000  volumes  of  novels.  Dumont  also  lost  15,000  volumes  of 
novels,  besides  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Castillane,''  by  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes^ 
which  was  to  have  been  published  the  day  following ;  the  house  of  Gosselin, 
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FilFDe,  and  P«ri«itinx  50,000  vcdumei  of  transl^qqs  fro^  Wak«r  Scott  m^ 
Cooptr.  Manj  Qthpv  bouses,  apd  aroopg  them  Bossang^  and  Cq.,  wbo  bad  a 
stereotype  foundry  in  the  same  premises,  have  been  considerable  suflferers. 
l* he  first  volume  of  a  new  work  of  fiction,  by  Jules  Janin,  "  Les  Chemins  de 
Tfaverse,"  which  had  been  eagerly  expected,  Tocquevilie  s^nd  Beaumont's 
i^orl^s  on  America,  the  PandectS|  by  Isambert,  and  several  whole  years  of 
some  periodicals,  are  also  included  in  the  destructive  effects  of  this  accident. 
The  loss  in  oooks  alone  is  estimated  at  the  sum  of  t|)ree  millions  of  francs, 
qr  i25,QOOL 

The  minister  of  public  instrqction  has  presented  to  the  king  the  first  vo- 
lame^  of  the  great  collection  of  unpublished  documents  for  the  History  o( 
France,  for  which  the  Chambers  voted  a  sum  of  money  in  the  budgets  of 
1835  and  1836.  The  works  completed  are: — 1.  ♦* Negociations  relatives  it  la 
Succession  d'Espagne  sous  Louis  iCIV.^''  2  vols,  par,  Mignet;  8.  "Memoires 
relatifs  au  m^me  sujet,"  par  Devault,  revus  par  Pelet;  3.  "Journal  des  Etats 
g6n6raux  de  France,  tenus  h  Jours,  1484,"  par  Masselin,  publ.  par  Bernier. 

A  work  attributed  to  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  has  just  appeared,  with  tlie 
title  of  "  Precis  de  Guerres  de  C^sar.''  It  professes  to  have  been  dictated  by 
tlie  Bmperor,  at  St.  Helena,  to  M.  Marchand,  and  several  unpublished  frag- 
ments by  Napoleon  are  attached  to  it. 

From  a  letter  we  have  just  received  from  Paris,  we  learn  that  the  old  Breton 
poems,  stated  in  our  last  to  have  been  discovered  by  M.  de  la  Villemerqu^,  are 
the  poems  of  Gwinglaf,  and  that  the  manuscript  is  the  same  which  wasde- 
scribed  in  the  preface  to  the  Breton  Dictionary  of  D.  Lepelletier,  concerning 
the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  whose  contents  much  doubt  has  been 
expressed  by  different  antiquaries  and  philologists.  Our  correspondent,  who 
is  acquainted  with  M.  de  la  Villemerqu^,  informs  us  that  the  manuscript  is 
again  lost— ^  que  ce  manuscnt  a  ^t^  aussit6t  reperdu  que  retrouv6.^ 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  late  Mr. 
Heber,  which  are  for  sale  at  raris,  and  which  were  to  be  sold  by  M.  Silvestre 
on  the  successive  days  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the  16ch  of  April*  The 
chief  curiosities  which  it  contains  are  a  few  early-printed  French  books.  At 
the  late  sale  in  London,  Mr.  Heber's  manuscripts  fetched  very  highpriees. 
The  early  French  and  Norman  manuscripts  were  chiefly  bought  by  Sir  Toomas 
Phillips.  A  few  manuscripts  were  carried  away  into  France,  among  which 
were  The  Lfitnentations  of  the  Abbot  Gillon  le  Musit,  a  curious  and  unique 
early  French  poem:  a  vellum  manuscript  of  the  Alexandreid  of  Philip 
Gualter;  ^he  magnificent  and  extraordinary  Cancionera  of  Juan  Alfonso  de 
Baena ;  the  Roman  dp  Paiamon  et  Ardte,  whjch  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Chaucer's  tale.  The  manuscript  of  the  Flemish  Heynaert  de  Voi 
wilt  return  to  its  own  country ;  it  wasbought  by  the  Belgian  ambassador,  M. 
V^n  de  Weyer,  for  181/.  5«.  The  noman  fie  Mont-Saint-Mickel,  a  manu- 
script iiybich  has  been  long  sought  h;^  the  French  anticjuarians,  and  which 
was  bought  by  the  Pritish  Museum,  will  shortly  be  published  at  Paris,  uader 
the  editorial  care  of  Messrs.  Thomas  \Vright  and  Francisque  Michel. 

The  SocUtd  de  FHUitoife  de  France  has  published  its  first  volume,  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  octavo,  containing  an  early  history  of  the  Expieditions  of 
the  Normans  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  written  orginall^  in  Latin  byAmatus,a 
mopk  of  Monte  Oassino,  who  lived  contemporary  with  the  events  he  relates, 
and  the  Chronicle  of  the  deeds  of  Robert  Viscai't,  which  the  editor;  M.  Cham- 
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fW)IKon-^geaC|  attribiites  to  the  same  writer*  Tbej  p^Iy  now  exist  ii{  an 
e^rly  ^nd,  for  ti^e  language,  from  its  locality,  very  cunpus  Ffench  version, 
contained  in  the  uqique  manuscript  of  the  thipteent))  pentufy,  in  thp  BibliO' 
tkcque  Hcnfalej  from  which  he  has  printed  them.  They  are  there  embodied  in 
a  large  general  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  They  are  admira- 
bly edited  by  M.  ChampoUion-FigeaCj  with  Iparned  and  profound  prolegomena, 
and  the  volume  is  altogether  a  credit  to  its  editor  and  to  the  society  which 
has  published  it.  Their  next  volume  is  announced  to  be  an  edition  of  the 
History  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  translation  of  which  will  also  be  published 
separately. 

Techener,  of  Paris,  has  reprinted  the  edition  of  the  early  romance  of  BerU 
dux  grands  pieds,  by  M.  Paulin,  Paris,  which  is  an  elegant  companion  to  the 
Garin  le  Loherrain,  by  the  same  editor.  We  are  informed  that  the  French 
government,  which  has  lately  been  very  emulous  of  patronizing  literature^has 
had  somp  communications  with  ]\I.  Francisque  Miche],  on  the  subject  of  a 
complete  collection  of  the  romances  of  the  Carlovingian  cycle^  to  be  edited 
by  him.     This  would,  indeed,  be  a  grand  undertaking. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  philosophical  History  of  France,  hv 
Michelet,  will  appear  during  the  summer.  We  learn  that  the  fifth  and  sixfn. 
volumes,  which*wiU  complete  the  work,  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

At  Saint-Omer  there  has  lately  arisen  a  serious  dispute  on  the  subject  of  the 
siege  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  tlie  history  of 
Eustace  ^e  Saint-Pierre.  We  believe  it  has  even  been  a  subject  of  bitter  con- 
t^ption  in  the  newspapers.  The  SocUU  4^$  AtHiquaires  de  la  Morinie  offered 
a  gold  medal  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject,  apd  two  were  presented, 
each  taking  a  different  view  of  the  question.  At  the  sitting  of  the  fourth  of 
Pecember,  1835,  the  secretary  read  an  **■  opinion,^'  in  which  he  advocated  that 
party  which  viewed  the  circumstance  of  Eustace's  devotipn  as  an  established 
fact,  and  naturally  recommended  the  dissertation  which  favoured  that  opinion; 
bnt  t]ie  Society,  by  a  majority  of  14  to  11,  gave  the  medal  to  the  other  candi- 
date, with  a  reserve  that  *^  the  talent  of  its  author  only  was  crowned,  and  that 
no  opinio^  op  the  question  should  be  attributed  to  the  Society.'* 

Anquetil's  "Histoire  de  France,"  continued  from  the  Revolution  of  1789  to 
Aat  of  16S3,.by.M.  Leonard  Gallois,  is  publishing  in  parts;  a  part  of  the 
History  and  a  part  of  the  Continuation  being  delivered  alternately.  The  whole 
will  consist  of  from  55  to  60  parts,  forming  16  volumes  8vo.;  9  containing 
AnquetiPs  work,  and  7  the  continuation. 

The  first  part  of  Charles  Lenormant*s  g^-eat  work,  <<  Mus^e  det  Antiquit^s 
Egyptiennes,"  is  published.    It  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve  parts. 

Messrs.  Didot,  of  Paris,  will  soon  commence  the  publication  of  Jacquemont's 
"  Voyage  de  ITnde,"  in  4  folio  volumes,  containing  300  plates,  under  the  super* 
intendeppe  of  the  minister  Quisot. 

Champollion's  "  Monumens  de  TEgypte  ct  de  la  Nubie,"  the  first  two  livrai- 
sons  of  which  are  reviewed  in  our  presept  number,  will  ej^tepd  to  4  vpls,  folio, 
with  400  plates,  some  of  which  will  be  coloured.  The  price  wjl)  be  about  5oa 
francs. 
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Of  the  '^  Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  du  Bresil,  depuis  1816  josqu'en 
1831/  by  M.  Debret,  professor  of  paiotiDg  in  the  Academy  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  first  volume  is  finished,  and  the  second  in  progress.  It  will  form,  when 
complete,  S  folio  Tolumes.  Each  livraison  contains  6  plates,  with  descriptive 
text. 


M.  Thibaudeau's  great  work,  **  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  TEmpire,**  is  now 
completed,  in  ten  octavo  vohunes.  We  purpose  to  take  due  notice  of  it  in  an 
early  number  of  this  Review. 

M.  Monin,  professor  of  history  at  the  College  of  Lyons,  has  found  among  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  the  Chronicles  of  Jean  Lebel,  a  ma- 
nuscript which  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  intends  to  publish  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  this  discovery. 

*'  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Hollandaise  et  Beige,''  by  Alphonse  Boyer  and  Roger  de 
Beauvoir,  are  in  the  press,  in  two  vols.  12mo. 

It  is  well  known  that  Chateaubriand  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  translauon 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  In  January  last,  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
**  Revue  de  deux  Mondes,''  contained  a  fragment  of  the  iQtroduction,  in 
which  the  author  expresses  his  opinions  of  Sbakspeare  and  his  contempora- 
ries^ and  furnishes  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  critic. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  at  length  consented  to  publish  his  Memoirs  during 
his  life.  They  are  to  occupy  sixteen  vols.  Bvo.,  and  to  appear  in  livraisons  of 
two  or  three  vols,  at  a  time.  In  their  publication  chronological  order  will  not 
be  observed.  Thus  the  ministry  of  18^2  and  the  war  in  Spain  will  appear 
first.  The  author  is  to  receive  for  the  copyright  150,000  francs;  12,000  mines 
per  annum  till  the  work  is  completed ;  and  an  annuity  of  S5,000  francs  for  bis 
own  life  and  that  of  his  wife,  from  the  year  1839. 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  has  in  the  press  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  Memoirs,  which  will  be  completed  in  six  vols.  8vo.  If  he  chooses  to 
speak  out,  the  prince  certainly  has  it  in  his  power  to  furnish  many  interesting 
particulars  not  yet  known,  especially  concerning  the  celebrated  18th  Brumaire. 

Scribe,  the  dramatic  writer,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  the  place  of  the  deceased  M.  Arnault. 

The  first  volume  of  the  **  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  du  seizi^me  si^le,^ 
by  Merle  d'Aubign^,  just  published  by  F.  Didot,  is  a  work  advantageously 
distinguished  from  many  otners  of  its  kind,  by  clear  arrangement,  and  an  en- 
deavour to  penetrate  into  the  true  spirit  of  that  age. 

A  new  weekly  paper,  on  the  plan  of  the  English  Court  Journal,  is  about  to 
appear  at  Paris  under  the  title  of  **  L&  Renaissance.''  It  will  be  published  in 
a  very  sumptuous  style,  and  is  produced  under  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  have  contributed  pecuniary  aid  towards  its  appearance. 


A  curious  work  for  the  history  of  Middle  Age  literature  has  been  just 
published  at  Paris,  an  edition  of  the  Ancient  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscript 
Library  of  the  Louvre,  made  in  1373,  with  historical  and  critical  notes.  What 
is  very  singular,  it  contains  no  less  than  two  copies  of  the  extraordinary 
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reman  of  Eustace  the  Monk,  both  different  from  the  now  unique  copy  from 
which  M.  Francisque  Michel  has  published  his  edition.  This  snows  that  that 
poem  must  have  been  once  very  popular. 

The  valuable  library  of  the  late  M.  Reina,  of  Milan  is  advertised  for  sale 
fit  Paris,  from  27  April  to  17  May,  1836,  by  M.  Silvestre.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  catalogue,  which  contains  most  valuable  early  Italian 
books,  with  early  editions  of  the  Greek  aad  Latin  Classics,  particularly  Air 
dines,  and  a  few  manuscripts.  There  are  also  many  valuable  Spanish  and 
French  works.    The  catalogue  contains  1900  articles. 

M.  de  Balzac  is  preparing  <<  Les  Vend^ens,  tableau  des  Guerres  civiles  au 
t9e  sifecle/'  in  3  vols.  18o. 

M.  Cauchois  Lemaire  is  making  preparations  for  the  publication  of  a  new 
periodical  work,  entitled  "  Le  Progres." 

Two  new  English  newspapers  have  just  been  established  in  Paris,  the 
"London  and  Paris  Courier,^'  and  the  <*  Paris  Herald."  The  latter  contains 
some  columns  in  French,  and  is  much  approved  for  its  commercial  intelli'- 
gence. 


The  attention  of  the  Foreigfi  Translation  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  state  of  the  French  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  importance  of  procuring  or  adopting  a  standard  ver- 
sion in  that  language.  From  a  communication  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester to  the  Committee,  it  appears  that  no  fewer  than  four  different  versions 
are  indiscriminately  used  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  that  there  are  altogether 
at  least  six  distinct  versions  in  use  among  the  French  Protestants,  a  circum- 
stance which  occasions  much  confusion  in  their  churches,  schools,  and  families. 
His  lordship  recommends,  as  a  remedy  for  this  inconvenience,  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  publish  a  new  or  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  French,  taking  for  the  basis  the  Paris  edition  of  Martin's  translation,  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  English  version.  This  recommendation  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  Committee  are  taking  measures  to  carry  it  into  effect.  With 
regard  to  the  Liturgy,  the  Bishop  is  of  opinion  that  the  French  version  now  in 
•use  in  the  churches  of  the  Channel  Island  may  be  safely  adopted  bv  the 
Society,  subject  to  certain  corrections;  the  portions  of  Scripture  hereafter  tQ 
be  taken  from  the  proposed  new  version  of  the  Society, 


GERMANY. 


The  tendency  of  the  works  of  the  writers  assuming  the  distinctive  appella- 
tion of  "  Das  junge  Deutschland,"  or  "  Die  junge  Litteratur,''  has  been  de- 
nounced by  a  resolution  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  as  directed  "  undisguisedly  to 
'fittack  the  Christian  religion,  to  degrade'  all  existing  social  relations,  and  to 
overthrow  morality  and  decency .*'  On  these  grounds  the  confederated  go- 
vernments engage  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  the  suppression  of 
fill  works  proceeding  from  this  school;  ^'  to  which  belong  more  particularly 
Heiorich  Heine,  Karl  Gutzkow,  Heinrich  Laube,  Ludolph  Wienbarg,  and 
Theodor  Mundt,"  and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  authors,  publishers,  printers, 
and  circulators  of  such  works.  In  consequence  of  this  measure,  Gutzkow 
VOL.  xvn.  NO.  XXXIII.  R 
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himieir  has  beao  brought  before  the  tribunal  at  MaIHlhe]a^  Ata^  nilh  at 
attack  oo  the  established  religion  of  the  graod*duchjr  of  fifMleo,  aal  aeoleiiced 
to  an  imprisonment  of  ten  weeks,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  payment  of  one-third  of  the  costs.  The  works  of  the  writers  nam^ 
above  are  or  eourse  aow  prohibited  in  all  the  States  composing  the  Germanic 
eonfederatioa.  Besides  these,  the  two  following  works  hare  beeu  declared 
confiscated  in  Saxony: — ''  Die  Revolution,  ein  histonscb-romaoiisches  SitteiH 
gemalde  der  neuen  Zeit,''  by  August  Sdmfer,  3  vols;  and  **  Das  Manifest  der 
Vernunfi,''  by  Fr.  Clemens;  and  the  Bavarian  government  has  prohibited 
^'Fieschi,'^  by  Ernst  Ortlepp;  and  the  work  of  Clemeas  just  mentioued. 

Ludwig  Bechstein,  whose  fondness  for  the  ancient  traditions  of  Geriaaoy 
has  been  shown  in  other  publications,  is  engaged  ip  collating  the  Traditioos 
of  Thuringia — ^  Die  Sagenschatz  und  die  S^enkreise  des  Thiiringer  Landes,^ 
ihe  first  volume  of  which  is  published. 


Brockhaus  of  Leipsic  has  commenced,  with  1836,  a  weekly  publication, 
with  the  title  of**  Allgemeine  Bibliographie  fur  Deutschland,''  which  will  fur- 
nish as  complete  a  view  as  can  be  given  of  the  books  published  in  Gennany. 
with  notices  of  such  as  are  in  preparation,  and  miscellaneous  inleiligencey 
literary  and  bibliographic. 

The  second  volume  of  O.  G.  Gervinus'  ''Geschichte  der  poetiscben  National 
]L.itteratur  der  Deutschen,^  which  embraces  the  period  betvteen  the  end  of 
the  13th  century  and  the  Reformation,  has  appeared.  The  third  and  con- 
cluding volume  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 


Dr.  Herman  Ulrici  of  Berlin  has  published  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
of  Grecian  Poetryi  '^  Geschichte  der  nellenischenDichtkunst,''  in  the  form  of 
{lectures. 


F.  H.  von  der  Hagen  has  commenced  a  collection  of  Eastern  Tales,  trans- 
lated from  the  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic,  by  various  hands,  under  the  title 
of  <<  Tausend  und  Ein  Tag/'    The  first  volume  is  published. 


Weber,  of  Bonn,  has  in  the  press,  ^'Grammatik  der  romanischen  Sprachen,** 
by  Fr.  Diez,  a  work  which  promises  to  furnish  as  complete  a  view  of  all  the 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  that  is  to  say,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French,  Provencal,  and  Wallachian,  as  Grimm's  well-known  work  has  given 
of  the  languages  of  German  origiPf 

M.  Spazier,  who  has  for  a  year  past  conducted  the  Revue  du  Nord  at 
Paris,  is  engaged  upon  a  work  exhibiting  a  picture  of  the  present  state  of  li- 
terature in  France,  with  the  title  of  *<  Lebens  un4  X^itter^tqrbikt^r  »us  Frank- 
reicb," 

Professor  Fallmeraver  has  published  an  investigation  of  the  Orii^n  af  tbi 
modern  Greeks,  read  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  ibis 
work  he  enters  more  deeply  into  the  question  concerning  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  occupation  or  Greece  by  the  Slavonians,  u|>on  the  fate  of  the  city 
of  Athens  and  the  country  of  Attica,  than  he  had  previously  done  in  the  fint 
volume  of  his  <'  History  of  the  Morea  during  the  Middle  Ages.'' 
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A  thiH  voluroe  of  Priwje  Puckler-Mutkau's  Travels,  published  with  the  title 
of  "  Vorletater  Weltgadg,  ton  Semiiasso/'  has  just  appeared.  It  containt  a 
narratitv  of  his  trarels  through  the  Pyrenees  and  the  South  of  France,  lill  hrs 
embarkntioii  fbr  Africa.  Another  volunae,  by  the  same  author,  which  he 
calls  y  Jugendwandei-ungen/'  was  published  at  the  same  time  with  the  above- 
mentioned  work.  It  consists  of  reminiscences^  extracts  from  diaries^  and 
iraTelliflg  observatiods  made  in  earlier  life. 

Hamidench  of  Altona  is  publishing  a  ^  8taati'Lexicon,''  or  Ehcyelope&dia 
of  all  the  Political  Sciences,  edited  by  C.  von  Rotteck  and  C.  von  Welcker. 
It  numbers  among  its  contributors  many  highly  respectable  names  in  German 
literature.    Seven  partto  have  appeared. 

Frederick  Fleischer  of  Leipzig,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  his  reprint 
of  Bulwer's  works  met  with,  has  announced  a  very  cheap  and  handsome  edi- 
tion (in  English)  of  Captain  Marryatt's  works;  and  Vie weg  of  Brunswick  had, 
shortly  before  his  death,  commenced  a  German  translation  of  them. 

Xisden's  "  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes"  has  proceeded  to  the  tenth 
voluoae,  which  is  just  published,  and  contains  the  history  of  Germany  under 
Lothair  the  Saxon,  and  the  first  Hohenstauffens,  Conrad  III.  and  Frederick  I. 

Ferdinand  Wolf  of  Vienna,  in  conjunction  with  Stephen  Endlicher,  has  re* 
printed  a  very  curious  early  German  metrical  history  of  Friar  Rush,  that 
singular  person^;e  of  middle  age  superstition,  which  they  have  dedicated  to 
the  brothers  Grimm,  and  to  our  countryman  Mr.  W.  J.  Thopis,  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  **  Early  English  Prose  Romances''  and  of  the  "  Lays 
and  Legends"  of  all  nations.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Thoms  first  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  an  early  German  poem  on  this  subject,  a  copy  of  which  he 
accidentally  met  with  in  England.  Several  copies  of  other  editions  were 
afterwards  found  in  Germany.  Only  fifty  copies  of  this  curious  book  have 
been  printed.    It  is  accompanied  by  a  learned  introduction. 

A  very  interesting  and  well-conducted  periodical,  or  rather  as  we  once 
heard  a  somewhat  similar  undertaking  styled  at  Cambridge,  occasional  publi- 
cation, was  commenced  last  year  at  Leipzig,  under  the  title  of  **  Aldeutsche 
Blatter,"  devoted  to  the  early  literature  and  language  of  Germany,  and  edited 
by  Maurice  Haupt  and  Henry  Hofifman.  Three  parts  are  to  be  published 
every  year.  We  have  yet  seen  only  two;  the  third  was  advertised  for  publi- 
cation towards  the  end  of  1835. 


The  subscription  opened  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Mentz,  in  oom- 
memoration  of  Gensfleisch,  or  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  amounts 
to  about  15,500  florins;  the  total  expense  is  estimated  at  17,000  or  18,000, 
and  the  city  of  Mentz  has  engaged  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  case  further 
contributions  should  not  be  received.  The  model  was  furnished  by  Thor- 
waldsen ;  and  it  will  be  cast  in  bronze  by  Crozatier  of  Paris,  who  undertook 
the  work  upon  condition  that  he  should  only  be  repaid  his  own  expenses.  It 
is  expebted  that  it  will  be  erected  in  the  month  of  August  or  September  next, 
md  opened  with  musical  entertainments  and  other  festivities. 

The  welUknoWD  bookseller  and  printer,  Karl  Chr.  Traug.  Tauchnitz,  of 
Leipzig,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy^  in  the  night  of  the  ISth  of  January.  He 
was  born  in  lt6ly  at  Gressparthau,  near  Grimma,  £ind  was  bred  a  printer.  At 
tb^  age  of  thir^-five  he  commenced  business  on  bis  own  account  with  a  single 
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prest;  bis  ettablifhineot  soon  becmie  very  exteasife;  in  1800  be  united  with 
It  a  letter-foundry  and  the  bookselling  business.  Sixteen  years  afterwards,  be 
establisbed  a  stereotype  foundry  on  Lord  Stanhope's  pnndplesy  and  thus  intror 
dnoed  into  Germany  an  art  that  was  then  scarcely  known  there  by  name.  This 
undertaking  bad  an  important  influence  upon  the  other  branches  of  his  trade, 
and  especially  upon  the  collection  of  classic  authors  begun  b^  him  in  1808, 
and  bis  editions  of  the  Bible.  He  was  most  indefatigable  in  improving  and 
perfecting  whaterer  he  took  in  hand,  for  which  object  be  spared  no  cost — as 
all  the  works  which  he  produced  and  his  specimens  of  types  sufficiently  attest. 
Such  a  collection  as  bis  new  oriental  types  for  instance  exhibit,  can  scarcely 
be  matched  in  Germany.  It  was  he  too  who  6rst  attempted  to  stereotype 
music.  With  this  indefatigable  and  enterprising  spirit  in  trade  he  combined 
that  of  actire  and  extensive  beneficence. 


NORWAY. 


Christiania,  in  Norway,  numbers  at  present  six  booksellers  and  eleten 
printing-offices,  which  are  almost  exclusively  employed  upon  school-book^, 
periodicals,  and  pamphlets.  Two  Penny  Magazmes,  which  are  published 
weekly,  and  chiefly  consist  of  translations  froni  similar  German  works,  have  a 
more  extensive  circulation  than  any  other  periodicals,  the  number  of  which  has 
not  increased  during  the  last  three  years.  The  "  Norwegian  Morgenblalt'* 
continues  to  be  the  favourite  newspaper;  but  it  has  been  lately  prohibited  in 
the  Danish  dominions,  though  no  decrease  has  been  perceived  in  its  sale,  on 
account  of  an  article  on  the  Danish  provincial  states,  which  involved  the  pro- 
prietors in  a  suit  instituted  by  the  Danish  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  that 
ended,  however,  in  their  complete  acquittal.  The  **  Collections  for  the  His- 
tory of  the  People  and  Language  of  Norway,''  a  work  which  appears  in  quar- 
terly numbers,  and  has  powerfully  tended  to  promote  archaeological  studies,  is 
carried  on  with  zeni  an«f  artivity.  Justitiary  Berg,  Captain  Munthe,  and  Pro- 
fessor Lunth,  are  the  principal  contributors  to  this  learned  publication.  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  at  the  end  of  1834  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
Norway  was  produced,  with  considerable  typographical  elegance,  by  Gf ondabl, 
of  Chnstiania. 


RUSSIA. 


In  the  imperial  public  librar}^  of  Petersburgh  there  are  more  than  6000 
manuscript  and  hitherto  unpublished  documents  for  the  history  of  France. 
Among  these  there  are  255  papers  and  original  letters  of  kings,  queens  and 
princes,  from  St.  Louis  to  Louis  XIV.  in  three  volumes ;  a  collection  of  letters 
and  original  papers  by  Henry  II.  and  Francis  II.,  and  144  by  celebrated  per- 
sons between  the  years  1477  and  1497,  principally  addressed  to  Louis  XL  and 
Charles  VIIL;  205,  mostly  autograph,  letters  from  Catherine  de  Medici,  6£ 
of  which  are  to  her  son  Charles  IX.,  42  to  Henry  III.,  59  to  Marshal  Villeroi; 
letters  and  despatches  from  Catherine  de  Medici,  as  regent  of  France,  to  Count 
de  Cizy,  her  ambassador  at  Constance;  137  letters,  sketches  and  instructions 
by  the  hand  of  Charles  IX.,  in  two  volumes;  46  letters  from  the  dauphin 
Francis,  1566 — 1586;  80  letters  and  other  papers  by  Marshal  de  Monluc^ 
1563—1670;  200  original  state  papers  of  the  years  1561—1688;  35S  auto- 
graph letters  of  Heury  III.^  64  to  the  queen/  his  mother,  and  his  brother. 
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Charles  IX.,  87  from  Francis^  duke  of  Alenpon,  the  last  prince  of  the  house 
of  Valois ;  48  original  letters  of  the  Montmorencies,  three  of  which  are  from 
the  constable  and  14  from  the  marshal;  250  autograph  letters  of  the  kings  and 
princes  of  Navarre  and  Bourbon,  32  of  which  are  b^  Margaret,  consort  of 
Henry  IV. ;  more  than  600  manuscript  and  mostly  original  napers  and  letters 
by  Henry  IV.,  together  with  upwards  of  300  original  despatcues  to  his  ambas- 
sadors in  Rome,  London  and  Venice;  upwards  of  300  original  letters  and 
papers  by  Louis  XIIL,  together  with  the  despatches  of  his  ambassadors  and 
statesmen,  especially  Colbert,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Sic. ;  more  than  2000  state- 
papers,  reports,  and  letters  from  ambassadors,  ministers  and  the  most  eminent 
contemporary  literati  and  artists,  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  Seguier ;  and, 
lastly,  papers  by  various  literary  men,  which  were  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Bastille,  among  which  are  several  from  the  hand  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  86 
autograph  letters,  poems,  &c.  by  Voltaire.  Besides  the  above,  this  valuable 
collection  contains  other  important  materials  for  French  history  alone  too 
numerous  to  be  specified  in  the  limits  of  ouc  brief  notice.  Add  to  these  a 
very  great  number  of  original  letters  and  state-papers  by  sovereigns  and  mi- 
nisters of  Portugal,  Spain,  £ngland,  and  Scotland,  (among  them  seven  by  Mary 
Stuart,)  Savoy,  Italy,  (from  ^me  alone  93  original  bulls  and  briefs  since  the 
11th  century,)  Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland  and  Turkey, 
and  it  roust  be  allowed  that  Petersburg  possesses  a  store  of  historical  docu- 
ments hitherto  untouched,  nay  almost  unkaown,  that  can  scarcely  be  matched 
in  any  other  country. 

The  privy  councillor  von  Kuhler  has  lately  had  printed  at  the  press  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  splendid  work  in  4to.  intituled  *'  Il- 
lustrations of  a  Memoir  addressed  by  P.  P.  Rubens  to  N.  C.  Fabri  de  Peiresc.'' 
This  memoir  is  dated  Antwerp,  August  3, 1623.  Peiresc  had  sent  some  gems 
to  Rubens>  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  related  to  ancient 
art;  upon  which  the  painter  replied  that  he  could  not  explain  to  his  satisfaction 
the  engraving  upon  one  of  them.  The  gem  itself  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  drawipg  which  Rubens  made  and  in- 
closed in  his  letter.  The  original  of  the  latter  is  now  in  the  royal  collection 
of  engravings  at  Paris,  and  bound  up  with  the  drawing  at  tbe-beginning  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  **  CEuvres  de  Rubens.^  M.  von  Kohler  has  been  induced 
by  the  figure  of  the  bell  or  vaseshaped  symbol  on  the  gem  in  question,  to  have 
representations  of  a  series  of  gems  and  amulets,  on  which  similar  symbols 
occur,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Gnostics  and  Basilidians, 
drawn  and  eneraved.  Only  two  of  them  had  been  previously  engraved  and 
very  few  described.  Almost  all  these  stones  are  haematites,  and  neariy  all 
have  upon  the  reverse  the  same  m;^thical  inscription.  In  M.  von  Kobler's 
opinion  the  bell-shaped  vessel  which  is  found  upon  the  gems  sometimes  by 
itself,  at  others  surrounded  by  figures  of  Egyptian  deities,  is  a  representation 
of  one  of  the  buckets  (r^X^O  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  wheels  for  raising 
water  to  irrigate  the  land ;  and  these  gems  appear  to  have  been  amulets  for 
averting  dangerous  diseases,  &c.  to  which  the  never-failing  adjuration  on  the 
reverse  bears  reference.  The  author  considers  the  stone  which  puzzled  Rubens 
as  spurious,  and  as  a  deception  of  Chaduc*s,  who  is  mentioned  by  him  in  his 
letter. 


A  Russian  translation  of  Ancillon's  ^'  Tableau  des  Revolutions  du  Syst^me 
Politique  de  I'Europe,"  is  in  preparation* 
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SPAIN. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Madrid  now  contains  about  150,000  volumes,  and, 
through  the  activity  and  judicious  management  of  the  new  librarian  Patino, 
who  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  August  last,  it  has  been  rendered  macb 
more  accessible  to  the  public  by  better  regulations,  a  complete  catalogue,  &c. 
New  books  are  also  procured  from  abroad,  after  a  suspension  of  all  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries  for  above  thirty  years.  At  the  sng^estion  of  M.  Patino, 
the  archives  of  Don  L.  Salazar  de  Gastro^  formerly  kept  m  the  dissolved  con- 
vent of  Montserrat  in  Madrid,  have  been  deposited  in  one  of  the  rooms  con- 
taining the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library.  The  beautiful  collection  of  coins  which) 
though  it  does  not  comprehend  146,000  pieces,  as  Gonzalez,  the  librarian, 
assured  the  late  King  Ferdinand  VII.  in  an  address  to  that  monarch,  is  yet  one 
of  the  most  copious  and  complete  in  Europe,  but  had  latterly  been  sufltered  to 
;et  into  extreme  confusion,  has  during  the  last  half-year  been  newly  arranged 
7  de  Quevedo.  It  consists  of  90,227  coins ;  3672  of  which  are  of  gold, 
30,672  of  silver,  51,186  of  copper,  S66  of  lead,  50  of  wood;  835  casts  in  wax, 
and  4386  in  plaster. 


t 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Mrs.  Davids  has  completed  a  French  translation  of  the  excellent  Turkish 
Grammar  by  her  lamented  and  highly-gifted  son,  Ai'thur  Lumtey  Davids. 
"When  we  consider  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  French  language,  and  ihfe  utility 
of  the  Turkish  to  the  diplomatist,  the  merchant,  and  the  scholar,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  satisfaction  that  Mrs.  Davids  has  been  induced 
to  translate  the  work.  The  King  of  the  French  has  been  pleased  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  the  present  enlightened  Sultan  of  the  Osmanlis,  in  graciously  per- 
mitting the  French  edition  to  be  dedicated  to  him.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  admirable  preliminary  Discourse  will  awaken  considetabte  interest  atnong 
the  Orientalists  of  the  continent. 


t'abst,  ot  Darmstadt,  has  published  in  8vo.  ^  Die  Chinesische  Spracbe  io 
ihren  Rechken  ^Is  Sprache,**  or,  the  Chinese  Language  in  its  general  Formation 
compared  with  that  of  some  other  I^anguages  of  different  i^ations,  by  £• 
Rautenberg. 

A  volume  by  Julius  Fiirst  has  just  appeared  at  Leipzig  with  the  title  of 
'^  Perlenscbniire  aram'aiscber  Gnomen  und  Lieder,"  or  Arameic  Chreste- 
mathie,  with  explanations  and  a  glossary ;  which  forms  at  once  a  useful  exer- 
cise book  for  the  scholar,  an  interesting  work  for  the  lovers  of  oriental  poetry, 
and  an  important  assistant  to  the  promoters  of  Sanserito-Semitio  studies. 

Mr.  F.  Nies,  type-founder  and  printer  of  Liepzig,  in  order  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  felt  by  all  persons  engaged  in  works  in  which  hieroglyphics 
occur,  and  which  has  hitherto  compelled  them  to  resort  to  the  assistance  of 
the  engraver  or  wood-cutter,  has  had  a  series  cut  from  the  best  models  on  steel 
and  cast  them  as  types,  with  the  greatest  success.  They  will  be  employed  in 
a  Work  which  he  is  at  preseht  printing. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for  the 
year  1835;  contains  an  interestixig  Repon  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Corn- 
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mittee.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  this  Committee,  on  its  appointment,  was  the 
state  of  the  Oriental  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  those  languages 
which  are  spoken  in  the  British  dominions  in  India.  Its  inquiries  were  assisted 
by  H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
enumerates  thirty-seven  versions  ef  the  whole,  or  of  portions,  of  the  Bible, 
which  have  been  accomplished,  and  fifteen  which  are  in  progress.  At  the  head 
of  the  Bengal  version?  tne  Professor  places  the  Sanscrit,  When  the  present 
version  was  undert&ken,  the  language  had  been  but  litfle  studied,  and  no 
standard  compositions  in  it  had  been  printed.  The  translation  is  therefore 
necessarily  defective  in  point  of  style,  and,  though  gonerally  faithful,  it  is  such 
as  no  native  scholar  could  read  with  pleasure.  He  therefore  considers  it  very 
desirable  that  a  new  Sanscrit  version  should  be  undertaken,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  circulation  which  might  be  expected,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  intelligible  to  Sanscrit  scholars  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  but 
because  it  mi^t  be  made  a  commpn  standard  to  all  the  v^ps^cular  dialects  of 
the  country  for  abstract  and  doctrinal  terms.  He  observes  that  most,  i#  not  all, 
the  current  form^  of  speech  in  India  are  dependent  upon  Sanscrit  for  words  to 
express  metaphysical  ideas;  and  that,  if  they  had  a  fixed  source  from  which  to 
derive  theQi  eaually  available  to  al),  a  uniform  phraseology  in^ould  be  established 
in  India,  as  it  has  been  in  Europe.  The  Committee  have  authorised  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  and  tb^  Principal  of  fiifthop*a  College  to  take  such  measures  as  they 
may  deem  proper  for  effecting  a  new  version  of  the  Holy  Soriptures  into  San- 
scrit, upon  the  principles  recommended  bv  Professor  Wilson.  The  other  Indian 
versions  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  Professor,  and  to  which  the 
Committee  have  directed  their  attention,  are  Bengali,  Uriva,  HinduwL  and 
Hindustani,  for  Upper  India;  Mahrattaand  Guwratti,  for  the  West;  andlamul 
and  Telugu,  withKanara  and  Malayalam,  for  the  South.  Some  of  the  versions 
are  expected  to  require  but  little  improvement  to  make  them  suitable  for  the 
purposes  o£  the  Society,  The  Committee  have  also  empowered  the  Bishop  and 
the  Firipcipal  pf  Bishop's  College  to  proceed  with  such  Oriental  versions  of  the 
Liturgy  as  they  may  deem  requisite  upon  th^  prifu4ples  laid  down  in  Professor 
Wilm's  Report. 

A  new  Arabic  version  of  the  Liturgy  made  at  Malta  by  a  learned  native  of 
Bagdad,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Sohlienz,  is  in  a  state  of  foiw 
wardness ;  but  its  completion  is  delayed  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  native 
translator,  who  has  been  engaged  to  accompany  Colonel  Chesney's  expedition 
to  the  Euphrates. 

A  modern  Greek  version  of  the  Liturgy  is  also  in  preparation,  It  will  be 
executed  by  Professor  Bambas  and  Mr.  Nicolaides,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves,  whose  knowledge  of  the  language  and  biblical 
lemming  peculiarly  qualify  him  for  such  a  duty» 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
From  January  to  Marcb^  1836,  inclvsivg. 

THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

t  Bibliotbeca  litargica  stadio  Paali  Carli.    Vol.  II.    Fasc,  I.    8vo. 

2  Filatete,  lostitazioni  di  Teologia  canonico-moralr.    Vol.  I.     l^mo. 

3  Marchetti,  G.,  Critica  della  Storia  ecclesiattica  e  de'  Discorii  deli'  Abate  Claodio 

Fleary.    8vo. 

4  Soroma  Sammae  S.  Thomae,  tive  Compendium  theologiae  r.  patrit  Caroll  Beonati 

Billuard.  ord.  (ratram  praedicat.  etc.    4  Vols*    Fol. 

5  Knobel,  A.,  Coromentar  iiber  das  Bach  Koheleth.    8vo.    IDs. 

6  Amdt,  F.,  Der  Man  nach  dem  Henen  Gottei.  Neunsehen  Predigteu  uber  Dafids 

Leben.    8vo,    5s. 

7  Klee,  Dr.  H«,  KathoUsche  Dogmatik.    later  Bd.    8?o.    8s. 

8  Amheim,  H.,  Das  Buch  Job,  iibersetat  und  Tollstandig  commentirL    8to»    8s. 

9  Auerbacb,  B.,  Das  Jadentlmm  und  die  neaeste  literatur,    8vo.    3s. 

10  Mublenhoff,  J.  A.,  Predigten.    8to.    58. 

11  Bleek,  Dr.  F.,  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebraer.    2te  Abtheildng.    8vo.    12s* 

19  Creaner,  Dr.  K.,  Einlettung  in  das  nene  Testament.    Ister  ThI.    8vo.    If  s« 

13  Tholack,  Dr.  A.,  Kommentar  cam  Briefe  an  die  Hebriier.    8?o.    9s« 

14  La  C16,  Dr.,  De  Jesu  Cbristi  instituendi  methodo  hominum  ingenia  excolente. 

8to.     10s. 

15  Collectio  selecta  S.  8.  eccles.  patr.  comp).  ezqoisitis.  opera  turn.  apol.  et  orator. 

accurant 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

16  Naville,  F.  M.  L.,  De  la  Charity  legale,  de  ses  e0ects,  de  ses  canses,  et  speciale- 

meat  des  ^maisous  de  travail  et  de  la  proscription  de  la  Mendicity.    2  Vols. 
8vo.    15s'. 

17  Sainte-Chapelle,  Element  de  Legblation  et  d' Administration  pour  la  paix  et  Is 

guerre.    IreLivr.    8vo.    38. 

18  Kitka,  J.,  Die  Beweislebre  im  osterreicbischen  CiTil-Procesie.    8vo*    5s. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION, 
AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

19  Peyronny,  Considerations  politiques  sur  la  Colonic  d'AIger.    8vo.    4s. 

20  Blancliard,  L'Ecole  des  Moeurs.    2  Vols.    8vo.    5s. 

21  Saporta,  L.  de,  Esprit  politioue  et  social  du  19me  Siecle.    Ire  Partie.    8vo. 

22  Robiano,  Abbi§  Comte  de.  Philosophic  tli^riqae  et  pratique  de  la  Litteralure. 

8vo.    7s.  6d« 

23  Giorgini,  G.,  EleuMnti  di  Statica.    8vo. 
23*Genovesi,  A.,  Logica  e  Metafisica.    8? o. 

24  Schmidt,  Dr.  E.,  Ueber  Begriff  und  Mogligkeit  der  Philosophic.    8to.    9s. 
24*Bulow,  Fr.,  Der  Staat  and  die  Gemeinde  und  ihre  Behorde.    8vo.    12s. 
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9B  Robin,  £.,  Chimie  medicale  ratsonn^,  d'apres  one  noovelle  m^thode.    8vo.    8s. 
^6  Person,  C.  C,  El^mens  de  Physique,  &  ruia^  des  ^vet  de  Philosophic.  Ire  Partie. 

Bvo.    48. 
97  Goar^,  £.,  El^mens  de  Geotnetrie  ei  de  Trigonoroetrie*    Sto.    7sr 

28  Wolff,  F.,  Die  beschreibende  Oeometrie  ond  ibre  Anwendangen.    Ister  Thl.    8fo. 

169. 

29  Littrow,  J.  J.,  Anieitang  sur  hoheren  Mathematilc.    Mit  4  Kupfertaf.    8vo.    10s. 

50  Gruithnisen,  F.'  P.,  Neue  Analekten,  fur  £rd*  ond  Hiromels-Kunde*    2ten  Bdes 

Stes  Heft.     8ro.     3s. 

31  Buchner,  J.  A.,  Lehrbucb  der  analjtischen  Cbemie  nod  Stochiometrie.    Mit  1 

Kapf.    14fl. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

32  Savi,  Paolo,  Stodil  geologici  sulla  Toscana.     Bvo, 

33  Bomer,  M.,  Handboch  der  allgem.  Botanik.   Iste  Abthl.   Istes  Heft.  8yo.    3$.  6d. 

34  Dnnaei,  C,  Svsteroa,  Genera,  et  Species  Plantar.     Uno  Volnroine.     Ed.  H.  £. 

Richter.    Fasc.  I.  et  II.     8vo.     10s. 

35  Froriep,  Dr.  L.  F.«  Notizen  aus.dem  Gebiete  der  Nator-  and  Heilkunde.  47ster  Bd. 

4to.     lOs. 
^  Petermann,  Dr.  W.,  Haodbach  der  Gewachskunde  zuro  Gebranche  bei  Vorlesungen. 
8vo.    18s. 

37  Link,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Propylaen  der  Naturkunde.     later  Thl.    8vo.    Ss. 

38  Breithaapt,  A.,  Uandbacb  der  Mineralogie.    Ister  Bd.    8vo.    12s. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

39  Soabeiran,  E.,  Noa?eaa  Traits  de  Pharmacie  th^rique  et  pratique.     Tome  I. 

8yo.    8s. 

40  Devergie,  A.,  Medicine  legale,  th^uriqoe  et  pratique,  etc.    Tome  II*    Ire  Partie* 

8vo. 

41  Teallier,  P.  J.  S.,  Du  Cancer  de  la  Matrice.     8ro.    5s. 

42  OUirier,  A.  F.,  Memoire  sur  les  Maladies  inflamniatoires,  etc.    8?o.    Ss. 

43  Riscica,  C,  Cerso  di  Diritto  e  di  Medici na  legale.    Vol.  I.    8to. 

44  Friedreich,  Dr.  B.,  Historisch-kritische  Darstellung  der  Tbeorieu  iiber  das  Wesen 

der  psjchischen  Krankheiten.    8vo.    lOs. 
^  Funk,  Dr.  K.  F.  W.,  Handbuch  der  speciellen  Pathologic  und  Therapie  de^  gro^s. 
Dutzbaren  Haussaagethiere.     Ister  Bd.     8to.     12s. 

46  Langer,  Dr.,  Der  Mensch  im  gesunden  und  kranken  Iicbenszostande.    8vo.    7s. 

47  Langeubeck,  Dr.  B.,  De  retina  observat.  anatoraico-pathulogicae.    4to.    8s. 

48  Bonninghausen,  Dr.  C,  Versuch  iiber  die  Verwandscbaften  der  homoopatbischen 

Arznelen.    8vo.    7s. 

49  Buchmiiller,  A.,  Handbuch  der  Cbemie  fiir  angebende  ThierSrzte  and  Oe)ionomen. 

8vo.    7s. 
60  Stromeyer,  Dr.  L..,  Ueber  Paralyse  der  Inspirations-Muskeln.    8vo.    5s. 

51  Bleekrode,  S.,  Coramentatio  de  Honioeopathia.    8vo. '  5s. 

52  Wenzel,  Dr.  K.,  Die  Fortscliritte  und  Entdeckungen  unserer  Zeit  im  Gebiete  der 

aedicinisclien  und  chirurgischen  Diagnostik.    later  Tbl.    8vo.    3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

53  EncTclop^die  des  Gens  do  Monde.    Tome  VI.    Premiere  Partie.    Bvo*.    5s.s' 

54  Bottin,  S.,  Almanach  du  Commerce  de  Paris,  des  departemens  de  la  France  et  des 

prineipijes  villes  du  Rojauroe.     Pour  1830.     8vo.     12s.  ^ 

55  Sageret,  P.  F.,  Almanach  et  Annuaire  dea  Bi|timens^  def  Travaox  poblics,  etc. 

Pour  1836.    l8mo.    3s.  6d. 
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57  Demoliere,  Mme.  Henriette,  Cooa^  am  jeones  Eemniet,  on  Le&te  aorle  Bonbenr 

donealique.    8fo.    6t. 

58  DttWeuU,  P.  J««  MaiHM»  do  Jtf atUotf ^  at  d«  1I<d— ■♦few    ftvo. 

59  Oatpario,  Aecoe U  d*^  MeoMirea  d'.^icaltiire  et  d'fioonoiiiie  nualck     Tome  II. 

8vo.    6s. 

60  Connaitsanc^T  det  Tfems,  pdnr'l'aii' 1858.  -8vo.'   9b; 

61  Gencalogisch^iittorncli-statistiicber  Almanarbfiir  18S6.'.  10s«       ^  ., 

62  Klemm,  Dr.  G.,  Handbucli  der  genuaniscfaen  Alterthumskutide.    Mil  ^  Taf* 

■8*0..  18i. 

63  Loatao,  GtneraMievfeoant  Ton,  Idtale  der  Kriegsf  obrung,  in  etiter  AMkl^se  der 

Thaten  der  grossten  Feldherren.     Mit  Karten  und  PUbien.    Isten  Bdes.  Iste 
ond  tie  Abthl.    8to.    It  4s.  : 

64  Decker,  C.  yon,  Die  Truppen-Versaromlung  bei  Kalisch  im  Sominer  1856.  8to.  Ts. 

65  Dieterici,  W.,  Geschichtliche  ond  ttatistische  Nacbricbten  Uber  die  I/niverii^en 

im  Preossischen  Staate.    8to.    6%,      ■        - 
^  Bottiger,  C  A.,  Ideen  zur  KQustmjthoIogie.    9ter  Bd.    8vo.    15s. 

67  Biblioihek  der  gesammten  deotacben  National-X^itcrator.    Ister  Bd.    Sro.    ^s.  6d. 

68  Seidler,  L.,  Mjrtbologie  der  aUen  Volker,   baoptsacblicb  der  Indef,'  A^pjler, 

Griechen  ond  Roraer.    Mit^OTaf.    « Tbie.    8vo.     iSs. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAYJELS,,  &c. 

69  Merie  d'Aubign6,  J.  H.,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  du  16eme  Siecle.     ToraeI< 

8vo. 

70  Tbibaodeaiu  A.  C,  Le  Gonaubit  et  rEmpire,  on  THistoire  de  la  F(»np9.  et  dc 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  de  1799  d  1815.    Tomes  IX.  et  X.    8vo;    l^s. 

71  Miraflotes,  Marquis  de,  Essais  bistor.  et  crit.  pour  servir  a  l^His^olre  d^Espagac 

de  1890  a  1823.    Tome  I.    8vo. 

72  Trognon,  A.,  Etudes  sur  I'Histoire  de  Fr^ice  et  sur  qaelq\ies  points  4^  THistoire 

*  modeme.    8vo.    7s.  '  '      '     ,    ^ 

-73  Biograpbie  UniTerselle,  ancienne  et  moderne.    Tome  LX.    8vo.    7s. 

74  Memoiries  du  Prince  de  la  Paix,  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  par  J.  G.  d'Esmenard. 

Tomes  I.  &  II.    8to.    15i. 

75  Chabo,  J.  A.^  Voyage  en  Navarre  pendant  Tlnsurrection  des  Basques,  1830-1835. 

8vo.    7s.  6d. 

76  Annuaice  bistoriqiie,  de  Tancienne  Noblesse  de  France. '  8to.    7s.  6d* 

77  Archives  curieuses  de  THistoire  de  France,  depuia  Louis  XI.  jusqu'd  Lotus  XVIII. 

Ire  Serie«    8vo.    7s.  6d.  . 

78  Hammer,  J.  de,  Histoire  de  i'Eropire  Ottoman.    Tomes  III.  et  XV.    ^vo,     15s. 

79  Torepo,  le  Corote  de,  Histoire  du  Souleveroant  de  la  Guerre  et  de  la  RevoIutiOR 

,  d^Espagne.    Tome  IV.    8vo.    78. 6d.  *      , 

80  Nicolini,  G.,  Vita  de  Giorgio  Lord  Byron.    4  Voia.    ISroo. 

81  Cap^celato,  Storia  del  Regno  di  Napoli  e  Sicilia.    Vol.  ll.     24mo. 

82  Varese,  C,  Storia  della  Republics  di  Genova  dalUi  aua  ofigine  sino  al  ^14. 

Vol.  L    8ro. 

83  Grosse,  K.,  Peter  der  Grosse  in  aeineiB  Leben  mid  Wirken*    2  Bde.    8vo«    I2s. 

84  Mendelssohn,  Dr.  G.,  Das  germanische  Eeropa.    8vo.     14s. 

85  Norder,  £.,,  Janus,  oder  J^rliiHerunsen  einer  Keise  durcb  Deutscbland,  FrenlLreick 

uod  Imlien.    ister  und  2ter  Thl.    8vo.     18s. 

86  Rauraer,  F.  von,'  England  ini  Jahre  1835.     2  Thle.     l2mo.     12.  58«, 

87  Tiets,  Legationsrath,  Eriimerangs-Skizzen  aus  Russland,  der  Turkei  und  Grie- 

chenland.     Entworfcn  in  den  Jabren  1833  und  4834.     2  Thle.    8vo*    9s. 

88  Manrer,  G.  L.  von,  Das  griechiscbe  VoJk  in  bffentlicher,  kircblicber,  und  privat- 

rechtlicber  Beziebong  vor  und  nach  dem  Frelheitskampfe  bts  znm  31^  Juli,  1B34. 
S  Bdei     8vo.     1/.  15s. 

89  Wolff,  Q.  L.  B.,  Briefe,  pescbrieb^  aof  einer  Heist  Kings  d^m  Niedefrbein  daFch 

Bel^B  nach  Paris.    8vo.  >9a« 
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90  KSfber*  P*  tod,  BUder  ana  der  LonlMtdci.    Oetaainek  in  den  Jahien  19S4  ond 

{193&    8T.0.  ,  4fc  .'.•-. 

91  Buchholtz,  F.  B.  von,  Geschichte  der  Begierang  Ferdintnd  I.    Tiett  Bd.    8vo. 
9i — — ,  HuforikheaTatcheDbQch.    16ter  Jahrgang.    Itmo.    iO«. 
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POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 

9$  Dorand,  J.  B.,  La  Foret  de  ^ontainebleaa.    PoSme.    4t. 

94  Monbrion,  Les  Phenonienes  de  rUnivers.    Poeme  en  6  chants.    Ir  chant.    8vo. 

95  Craon,  Mnie..  ]a  F^ini^es^  df,  Deux  Dranies.    8vo.    5s*    , 

96  La  Savbnette  Iinjieriale,    Coinedie.    8vo.    2s. 
S^  Les  AssASlns  sans  le  savoir.  ,  Drame.    8vo. 

98.  La  Chute  de  VEmpire, ,  Drame  ^pop^.    8vo.    6i. 
'  P9  Clatrmont/C,  Moise.    Epopee  e;i  douze  chatits.    8vo.    7s»  6d. 

100  Lamartine,  A.  de  JoceWn,  EpSspde.     2  Vols.    8vo.    I5s. 

101  Balderic,  Chantre  de  Terouane  aa  onzieme  Steele,  .Chronique  d'Arras  et  de 

Canabrau    Traduite  ^en'Fran^ais  par  Faverot.    6vo. 

102  La^erpilUere,  A.»  Les  denx  l^ahoroetans.    Comedie.    6vo.    2$. 
105  Eunerj,  Ad.,  L'Hoiineur  de  ma  Fille.    Drame.    8vo.    2a«  6d. 

104  Lacenaire  apres  sa  Condemnation.    Drame.    8vo.    7s.'  6d. 

105  Navarrete,  P.  F.  Mannel,  Entretenimientos  poeticos.    2  Vols.     l8mo. 

106  Ranees,  Manuel,  Don  Crisanto,  6  la  polltico-manii.    Comedi^ 

107  Lembert,  Almanach  dramat.  Spiele  fur  1836.    18mo.    7s. 

108  Raupacb,  Dr.  E.,  Das  Mahrclien  im  Trauro.    Ein  dramat  Gedicht*    12mo.    4s. 

109  Konig,  H.,  Die  Bussfahrt.    Trauerspiel.    Sto.    4s. 

110  Alexis,  W.,  Balladen.    8to.    4s. 

111  Niemann,  F.,  Gedichte.    8to.    5s. 

112  Richard,  J.  F.,  Gedichte.     12mo.    7s.      • 

113  AliTeld,  Elwine,  Gedichte.    8vo.     78. 

114  Bobripk,  K.  W.  F.,  Gedichte.    2  Bdchen.    8to.    5s. 

115  Callenius,  G.,  Die  Prinzen  von  Oranien.    Geschichtliches  Gemalde  in  dramat. 

Form.    8vo.    4s. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

116  Corbi^re,  E.,  Le  Banian ;.  Roman  maritime.    2  Vols.    8vo.     15s. 

117  Raymond,  M.,  La  Valise  de  Simon  le  borgne*    2  Vols.    8vo.     15s. 

118  Renal,  C.  A..  Noiivelles  et  Legendes.    8vo. 

119  Vallee,  H.,  Les  Enfans  de  Troupe.     Roman.    4  Vols.     12mo.     12s. 

120  Delatouche,  H.,  France  et  Marie,     2  Vols.     8vo.     158. 

121  Gottis,  Mad.  Isabdia,  ou  les  Maures  en  France.    4  Vols.    12mo.     12s. 

122  Madame  de  Parabere,  Chroniques  du  Palais  Royal.     2  Vols.     8to.     Ids. 

123  Benoist  du  Sablon,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Faille  on  le  Ponvoir  du  Baiser.    Drameb 

8vo. 
•124  Lacroix,  J.,  Le  Tentateor.    8ro.    7s.  6d. 

125  Contes  et  Nonvelles  Bretonnes.     8vo.     5s. 

126  Cbarpenne,  P.,  Mon  Voyage  au  Mexique.    2  Vols.    8to.    15s. 

127  Perrin,  M.,  La  Servante  Maitresse.     Moeurs  populaires.     2  Vols.     8vo.     15s. 

128  Moneuse,  Mme.  T.,  Trois  ans  aprds.    8?o.    78.  6d. 

129  Biedenfeld,  Freilierr  von,  Novellen  und  bonte  Blatter.     2  Bde.     12mo.     Ids. 

130  Christen,  F.  £.,  Erich.    Histor.  Roman.     3  Bde.     12mo.     18s. 

131  Morvell,  Dr.,  Furchtlos  und  Treu.    Histor.  Roman.    3  Bde.    8?o.    18s. 

132  Roder,  £.  A.  F.,  Hugo  von  Wolfsthal.    2  Bde.     12mo.    12s. 

133  Schopenhauer,  J.,  Der  Bettler  von  Sankt  Cohimba.    Margaretha  von  Schottland. 

Zwei  Novellen.     12 mo.     8s. 
134 ,  Die  Reise  nach  Ilalien.     Novelle.     12mo.    8s. 

135  Scbeffer,  H.,  Bilder  ohne  Rahmen.    2  Thie.     12mo.     15s. 

136  Bariels,  F.,  Gulielroo,  der  Bandit  von  Rome.    Roman.  ■  2  Bde.    12mo.     10s. 

137  Ludwig,  C.  F.,  Gebilde  der  Phantasie  fiir  Geist  und  Hers.    12mo.    6s. 
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15S  Vannier,  V.  A.«  DicUonnaire  grammatical  critique  et  pbiioKopbiqoe  de  la  Langue 
Fran98ise.    8vo.    7s. 

139  Champoinon  1«  jtiuoe,  Graimiaire  S^jptief^pet    Jol.    9L  10% 

140  Pauli,  Gotbicae  Versionii  e^t  Pit i^  ad  Gilafia^  ad  ^lUippeiiief ^  t/k^    ^iP^ 

Octav«  Caatillionaeus.    4to,  *  ■*         * 

141  Kannegiesser,  Dr.  C.«  Italianische  Gramroatik.    8vo.    4s. 

14t  Graff,  Dr.  £.,  Ahhochdeutscber  Sprachschatz.     5te  Lief.    4to«    58. 

143  Schmidt,  Dr.  A.,  Organismtis  (»ergriiTliliuht>  C|U>cbe.    Ister  ThI.    8vo.    3t, 

144  Aristophanis  Comoediae.    Ed.  F.  Fritzsche.    VoL  I.    Sro.    10s, 

145  Bopp,  F.,  Verdeicheode  Grammatik  des  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Griech.,  Latein.,  litb., 
'  •a!ilt|.,.iindPautMb^*.3fieAbUil.    4to.  . 

14^  , — *-»   Vocalismus,    ode'r  sprachvergleichende  Itrkiken    uoer  J.  GHnini?* 

deutscbe  6rammatik  und  Graff's  Sprachsclrats.  '  8vo.'. 
I4r  Asti,  Lexicon  Flutonicumw     Vol.  I.,  Fa«;.  IV.  &  V*     Vol.  IL,  Fase,  I.  -   Btq. 

16s.  ' 

148  Bacbmann,  Scholia  in  Homeri  liiadem  Codice  Bibl.  Paall.     Fdso*  ILt  8ta. 

149  Catalogus  oodicum  mannscriptor.  bibliotbecae  palat.  .Vindobdnensb,.    'Pan  I* 

Codices  pbilulog.  lat,  di^.  S.  Endlicber.    8to.    16s.  *     ' 
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Art.  I,— 1  •  Vorletzter  Weligang  van  Semilasso — Traum  und  Wa* 
chen^  Am  den  Papieren  des  Verstorbenen.  3  Bande.  Stutt* 
gart,  1835,  (Travels  in  Germany  and  France,  By  Prince 
Piickler-Muskau.) 

S.  Conversatiom-Lexicon  der  veuesten  Zeit  und  Liieratur,  1833. 
Voce  "  Piickler-Muskau." 

Wh^n  Prince  Piickler-Muskau  published  his  celebrfiled  Tour, 
which,  us  o|ir  readers  will  recollect^ji'as  most  severely  and  merci- 
lessly attacked  by  two  pf  our  most  respectable  and  infloenlial 
journals,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  stand  forward  as  the  cbimr 
pions  of  the  much-reviled  tourist,  and  to  expose  the  narrowoess  of 
tbosf:  English  prejudices  which  had  smarted  sore  under  the 
sweeping  and  uncompromising  criticisms  of  a  free-spoken  fo«> 
reigner^  But  our  estimate  of  the  German  Prince  and  bis  Tour 
wa^  by  PQ  means  90  high,  or  expressed  in  such  unqualified  temm 
of  admiration,  ^s  that  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
many  cotemporary  British  and  continental  critics.*  We  have^ 
since  that  period^  imposed  it  on  ourselves  as  a  duty  to  keep  ^ 
close  watch  over  the  literary  proceedings  of  the  German  Priacei 
and  we  have  now,  especially  since  the  perusal  of  his  lateat  work, 
— the  mystic  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, — r 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Prince  Piickler-Mi|skaU|  so  far  from 
being  ^  writer  of  whom  Germany  has  reason  to  be  proud,  (as  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  Conversations-Lexicon  seems  to  ima-x 
gine,)  \p  a  vain  coxcomb,  ainl  a  frivolous  and  superficial  scribbler 
of  silly  sentimentalities,  shallow  witticisms,  and  gabblrog  gossip. 
This  judgment  may  appear  severe;  but  we  hope,  before  coa-j 
eluding  our  present  observations,  to  satisfy  our  readers,  that,  {lotr 
withstanding  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  Tour  in  England  and 
Wales,  such  are  and  ought  to  be  Ae  terms  in  whicti  the  impartial 
critic  feels  himself  called   upon  tn  characterize  the  autnor  of 

T"  ■■  '  ■  ■  •  r  '  Ill 

*  See  our  nin^  ▼okime^  p.  990. 
VOL.  XVII.  NO.  xxxin.  T 
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254  Prince  Puckler^Mmhau  and  his  new  Tour. 

*'  Tutti  Frotti/'  and  the  '<  Picnulriiillite  WoiM^wiak  of  Semtlmo.** 
The  &ot  of  the  iMtter  '»,  that  the  '^  BriefiieiM^iVenivrbenen" 
cmed  their  celebnljr  mg  ^p-en^iMfUNii^.'^owgh  ocrtaieljp  not 
altogether,  to  extrinsic- and  atfeiiienlal  eireumftances.  '  Itt^n^  first 
pkK€)  this  work  contained  the  tour  of  a  prime;  in»tbe'rie^nd 
plac^  U  4i«a«  4hetoiif  of  «  German  printe;  JO' the  4hiitbc{4acii^  it 
was  not  jntrdy  •  tour^^but  a  tour  mado  tba  mrdiufi  ^fntfawwflig 
recMesaly  about  certain  theological  o|»iiio«B  and  «peool€|ti<nis, 
whose  miTehy,  in  this  countr^i  at  leasts  was  euffioientof  i«Ml£;to 
"excite  a  sensation;"  in  the  fourth  plaee,  it  wa^piicg^Mnitiwi^ 
gossip  of  persons  in  high  places,  and  profusely  stedded  owtpith 
^aae  p6r90Dal  charadet^^iQ  the  shape  <of  lioid  IS^^^^^vmithoAj 
C^-Ht«,<^*--wbieh  never  fail  to  stimulate  the  curioaity-of  bw^ Ike 
most  duUand  apatl^tic  reader;  m  the  fifth  place,  i^nMia  paWo- 
nieed  liy  Gotfae;  and,  in  the  sixth  place,  it  waft,  aa  l)efoQ^»lMn- 
lioaad^  most  recklessly  and  unjustly -battered  dowi|  bft.  cartaiu 
Ivdottbted  Aristarcfas  of  periodical  literature  in  thiacouotiy^wh^ 
extravagant  censure  was  with  many  a  sufficient  reaseta,  jb^  af ^'for 
turn  leas  «alraf  agant  eulogtum.  Four  years  4mve-  now  jnasM  ttwaj 
sinceMiw.  Austin's  translatian  of  the '^  Bri^  Um» giaeix^tiie 
BMab  public;  and  during  that  period  die  SileManinnUNpsik- 
antbitiotit,  k*  woald  seem,  of  Kterary,  as  he  baa  Uirttdfnmm^i 
aMiitaiy  faoneuro-^-^ias  delivered  himself  of  Am^^mpf^BmrniOeikj 
acAtmea,  which,  along  with  the  previous  four  of  ik&  TiMii^rfcrm 
aaaficianlly  weltfumished  record  from  wlnefar't<>^pron6iitioefaeii« 
lame  on  the  inlsllectual  and  moral  characfer  of  tfaeiraulbw^nlfe 
baae  made  a  patient  survey  of  all  the  papers  tbot'^ckrinaendfis 
bulky  reooffd,  and  are  grieved  to  express  pur  opitiiqn^ttHit  iwhht* 
evarmerk  ot  no  vulgar  kind  they  exhibit  is  flsore  tha»fVMlialiaad 
by  the  superabundant  infusion  of  ^anity^  frivoUly/ and  aftwtijflon 
with  whMi  they  are  replete.  The  Priaoe,  indeedtia^ariitninge 
cenaBOWKl  of  an  English  coxconri^  and  a  <ihBm»en?jSiifjdl^fn%e 
qaahiias  of  onnd' which  we  have  just  enumeratpd  jaeeaatHafa  wiNw.  (f 
imm  the^  former;  add  to  these  tfie  ^irlkh'  ientfineMriil^'yJile 
dMamy  imaginings,  the  wayward  whim8icaltty,aaf  the  hf^aMieak 
recUdseness,  of  the  latter,  and  you  arem  posse«Bion<rfralltllMfjli- 
ffnedients  out  of  which  a  Pitckler-Mudcan  may  beuwniua»l> 
We  <b  aol  say  that  the  author  of  the  diffisfeal  workraiov^inia- 
merated  ia  not  possessed  of  qualities  of' mmd^  which  mq^njifer 
psoper  fe|(iilation,' prove  of  great  service  eitherto  llw  alMa<ef 
aibmli  he  is  «  sufcgect^  oi^  to  the  general  repuUu;  o^  letiataa  ^e 
4b«St4|o«pWttnt  imaginalifm,he  does*  not wa»lfeii)tng^;  ihmKbaiibBe 
iatundavinot  oontrol  <if •  »  sttmig  apMlerslaiiibRg.'aaKbtiteualha^is 
affected  in  its  etyle  aad  feminine  in  its  letie.  He  is^poaseasediof 
considerable  general*  naformattonvbiH  that  information  is  b^  no 
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mews  of  d'SMftd  tiidi«oli«li-i(ii69ori(>tioa,  ttkAAs  CMnpos^iiin  a 

gmt  iile«s4r«j»vof  stnsh  Jigd»  (^ome  of  them fiuif pie. rag«  lo^be.iiul'ey 

^udbed<k>iiiililMi0b«a  cltN^^tli^c^^^^  aa^  tnonio£<c(toiM>n 

abilkiedj  wbo'bASi«niploy^  a@rea^|)ait  of)  bU-lifo  ia  wHu^ariDg 

idi^f^<mi»ciinqtffy  to  countrj^cauU  sQafcdy  fail  to<bfi«Q.oo)kNCed. 

'Hoilffi^ttbar  a«iiao,«f  acienecu  ncirta  oofmoiaaeuf  in  thevaR|$; 

1k»  oaiiJiAakc^  .aiHi  fr«queiiUy>  doe$  «Qak«,^9liob  4)^r|iaMit'  renMiks 

<mi<f4oU»«ps  and  buildiMigs  «».«  man  of  leommoa' f^bgt  and 

idtiaMy^  whalMW' 9e«»  many  cities  and  loungad  tknnigkr  isMiy 

(pkttu»^gayerie9^.mightrbf  «mirated'to  makfi^  pralamiona^of  a 

higberorckr-bo  bap  none*    lie  does  iiQttMiintieB(aiQ)riM^»aiida 

QC^afaia'asb  -b^Idneys^  bat  tbese  quatities  witb  him.  doi  a^tigo 

•fejMid  tbe  state  m  ^*bicb  they  are  developed  ill  the  a^ind  of -a 

J0mi  atiidtDty  big  with  the  swelling  desire,  ol"  jrenownikigA'V   To 

md^^lJoiSriohe  de  Bdiland"  or  the ''  Picdu  Midi'-ktik&Vyte^ 

,m$m^  and  pbij  faotaalic  tridu  before  the  ana  «rab  MadeinmeMe 

^Jiilk(^^rdiinaBiBiivbalboo,afe<9iterpjriee6  wbicb  seem miffeidiidy 

to.grfit^^.lbejappetite  of  his  ambition,  which  is  merelj^  tb«»aaibt- 

itiMiiitfr^<ingMibc«    In  the  y^r  lSi8  be  was  rouoad^as  iwbor  with 

ii^GbitBttQtftMd  Was  not?— 'to  take  a- share  in  themiiitafydeedaof 

-ghayitetTttehicygd  his  countr/s  Hberty«      There  wna^oinetbilig 

innaaii(ifeaiid  diiValroiis  in  the ''  rising"  of  that  lime,  widrntUch 

4iil|f«nmli|s^  spirit  readily  sympathized;  and,  to  make  it  yettmore 

nta^^aaAtl  wie  are  informed  in  his  biography  that  be  signaKoed 

kimmAf'bj  B  Quixotic  duel  with  a  Quixotic  Frentih  ec^teel  of 

-Hnsaart^'in  which  the  Quixotic  German  came  off  victoriotirs. 

!8inoe  ^nl  period,  however,  the  Prince  has  not  taken  any  active 

tiiiweanfth'S^ublicaffiiirs  of  his  country,  either  as  a  '^  bureoMoriUi^f^ 

.aftihDaaey  oa  at  a  diplomatist  abroad.     He  appears  to  be  destitute 

'.o&^bainsDlidity  of  character^  and  that  manly  ambitio%  wUeh  fit 

»aiimdilridttalfotf  diatinguiibkig' himself  in  tbepnblic  stvtice^iMid 

^iHsms jfcv-fMMer  <of^^     with  Welsh  bai^maids^  andfpiaonsatittg 

'Wilh  ilailiujieiTwtgtio  TOadoanas  of  the  I^ene^s,  to  tbe*nviilry  of 

^Ateidilaaii  rHtmknberg^  as  Ihe  coadjutor  of  **  the  fii«t  Befomer 

>i»fBiuapfc/''>  Tbe  only  depaiftment  of  usefiil  activity;  in  ^^Mcblte 

jbasfitdMily  and  pwse^eringly  exerted  himself,  is  that  of  lands^pe- 

igan^tng-^nd  here,%o  do  him- justice,  his  merits  are  of  a''  high 

>nnla«  ;4en&I  he  •  sbowa  that^  he  can,  wben.  he  (deases,  forget  his 

ttafl^gfCfMolby  and  rambling  eupef iiciality)  and  b^ome  a  serious 

^paaitofliotial  mnn^  instead  of  a  «nere  gossiping  dikUmite^^^Avii 

»tte  raaAliiiwlH  paabaMy  >agree  with  as,  tbat  i^e  laying  olU»  and 

"•doalMMiit  :d^  i^toisweugrcHindi^  hdwei«r<BMt^  iti'fifa$r>indioate 

ftbariinwbiteBte  aad'liie^agnraltara^  martinelvia  ^uta  podr*foati^ 

dlftiefii^oo  jwhicA'to  biiM  a  literary  or  a  political  reputatioiv.    Be- 

^d^/(  this"  passion  for  landscape^gaidening  becomes  with  the 

T9, 
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2^       ^if""  f ?ifc&?ft/'fffj^>('<fT Jh^' 

Prince-ras  with  weak,  and  ^aia  minds,  most  passions.are  apt  to 


••oii4iibnfjtiiB:[jtii»|ir|/itb«  tcaM^eller^biiBself  is»(ii{ilitifeel9S9ilefi}clMl^s 

»'^  tte'^iAH<«(WW,'^o  dat  fti  the  bok  bf  ni»^ffe^>taX??tffl^5 
df 'hfWmWt^;  to  lil!  api^artfice  a  little  beybtid^tBti^faaifl 
rift;*  6)P;ii  rt^d^r  elegant  6g«rre,  wbich,  howevfer,  ill^v8tt?i 
i^kfa'kWrtfetb  of  pbyskal  stracture,  and  mbte  6fSmSi^\^ 
thkW'Afi'liidmpaiJtncss  and  soliditjr.     On  closer  insp^^S*^*^^™  -- 
remark  that  the  cerebral  system  of  this  individual  wiSWiilrWSiyi 
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Wa<il6eTit%^^l^fsVt^^^^^ 


M\ 


seK-amm  »«f#gfyA1f  Aaipi^  l^Wlliti'j<,^Rl^i«aHatW(l,  fend 


Turkisb'accoutrenient.     A  black  military  frock-coat/ adonM^gip^iiAtf ilk 

loW?Sq*8ffiffinY^ai ^>^^  pohsbed  marble,  qomp^fe .  Wie  ^^flf^y ^j^  fs^n- 
^j0^Jmj^^ii1^M'^^^  least  it  U  xrat^iif.i^ipj'j^M^ lepers 

YSH8rB^^W5/fh^r^.y^    distinct  representatipn  ot  tt^p  alWffwlHff"i^*^'' 
olwa^SBP^Pft^W         ne^«r  wander  far  without  being,  ^pcfqipjjftn^^cj  by 

dioinWcudorndtlBnc^  t)dw  nmny  seif*(K>mphK^^  'faouvii}  licf(Or»'jfri]e 
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2£B  Ffince  POdUer^Muskau  atid  kis  new  Tmr.- 

the,%s),l>Vi^f^  wHp8^  el^ga^t  ancf  ioiposing  exterfor  wdu|ct'.^^r^ 
as.,^  ^^t^JTrqiUifyti^ce  to  a  a^at  Tittle  duodecimo  wiih  ^'^  ^^H' 
bown4,  W.T.ed  silk^  entitled  '*  Hints  on  Etiquette,*^  6i^  * 'THe' 
Whole  4*^  oiDKes^^  One  tiling  is  certain,  that,  afteftiimtt^^ 
pei^QjS^  ^|ie  ^bove  pa^saee.  Prince  Piickler-Muskau  caii'nd'lOTier|. 
call, |^$,,ta^cgolJU^  for liaving  given  a  false  representation  of  dE. 
cb^^^^ni^*  He  19  ^rred^ persojiali  exceptione,  as  the  la^^er^  sai^' 
froip,  fny  ,9^i^  of  damages  on,  this  9core.  He  bas  not  hesitated' 
tQ chaffffi^}^hipfi^e^f,  io  the  above  passage,  as  vain,  trifling, a^d 
feiBiffjffy^.^lmi9)it  the  ipsisiima  verba  which  we  felt  ourselves  c^heS^ 
upon  to  use;  our  only  surprise  is  that  this  gentleman  shoaldL^ltl^' 
Gpthp'?,  jPhjIipa^  so  distinctly  perceive  his  own  follies,  ana'j^t 
shpivju)!  the,  least  desire  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  sieeius  to  sfin 
bif^3)^)r .  wifh  the  most  contented  self-complacency  in  tb^  iiarrS^ 
of,,his,)9vui.j[nsi§uificance,  and  is  already  so  far  gone  in  the ^f^i 
m^lad^.oi  ii^onceit  and  vanity,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  ^^veu  of. 
Buffls.ft.prayer—  ""'  ",',„n 

•'1       -i-        ^^Otbalsomt  god  the  gift  would  gie  Of,  ..:    ^mm 

M' i   ('  To  see  owrs^es  as  oihets  see  OS !"  p,,,  ^ 

Sif  much,  perhaps  too  much,  on  Prince  Piickler-J^ilsftkikV 
personality.  *  We  must  now  proceed  to  justify  our  ciiticiMis4)^W 
fe\\'  ^':& tracts  from  the  work  itself,  which  has  given  ri^  tK>  ^die  f^' 
sedt '6t5servations;  This  work,  though  ushered  into  tbiS'^tttW 
with  ajl  the  quackery  and  afiectation  of  a  pompous  and- r^iUt^A^ 
title;  i^  in  reality,  like  the  author's  last  work,  Tttiii  Frtiiti^^lMJ^ 
lectft)n  of  mere  scraps  and  sketches  carelessly  thrown  tog^tfa^ 
and^  bundled  into  a  book,  in  a  manner  that  sufficiently  p^^vestil^ 
auiAior  to  have  as  little  respect  for  the  public  as  he  has  ioi*  ftfeft^ 
self.'  But,  before  presenting  our  readers  with  any  of  thos«  •'^  *«te^. 
g^dt  extracts^  which  we  have  selected  as  the  most  favMi^aM4 
specimens  of  the  author^s  powers,  we  must  be  aUowed  to  iao66t 
a  small  piece  of  affectation  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in^o^ 
coctin^tne  titles,  or  rather  the  summaries,  of  his  different^  cbtfj^ 
tersi  jtnstead  of  telling  us  in  honest  German  what  we.are^ef 
expect  fV-om  each  paragraph,  and  thus  saving  us,  perliaps/^tid 
trouble  of  heading  it,  the  summary  of  his  chapters  is  compbsw^ 
such  profound  witticisms  and  mystical  indications  as  th^felUim'it^^ 

"  iW^Y^  fetj^sda — The  Key-We  as  an  Opera-glass — Descent 
U9j4es~JJe^veuly  Mansions — Will,  you  sleep  in  the  Bed  of  the i)itd 
ie^^QUw)'-^Plouviance ! — Lord  Brougham — Mistress  Austin — ^Thell 
dern^JLichtenberg — Milk-brother — How  to  *  rou^  it' — Blue  SibA^ 
ingsi     '  '  •  '•      'i"'i*- 

,    The  German  scholar  who  is  familiar  with  the   wrilSngs  of 
Richter  will  have  no  difficulty  iu  perceiving  from  what  Model' ^ 
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Prince  Puchkr-'Mmkau  and  hi$  new  Tour.^  2£&' 

Geripan  prince  kas  borrowed  this  most  bierogiyphical  maoner  of 

snperiitcrib|ng  bi^  travelling  adventures^  bat  he  will  tiot  be  tbfe  h^^ 

dts|]|q|fted  to  hold  in  derision  die  puny  efforts  b;  wfaieb  the  iKMe  "of; 

a  pu^-Hlpg  attemptd  to  perforin  tricks  that  are  ohTj  competeilttc^ 

tf^  pla^ffut  power  of  the  elepbaul's  truok*     If  the  titles  of  Jean 

Paw^si  chapters  be  eccentric  and  f^r-fetched,  they  are  at  (He'sfltti^' 

time   pregnant  with  wit,  humour,  and  sdtire  of  ttie  moftt  imique; 

arid  original  kind.    But  the  hieroff1^pbic»  of  the  PrineecoiftMfr 

no  mysteries  which  repay  die  trouble  of  deciphering  tleni<  ^Tbvjr 

tite  plouds  withoui  water— empty,  shallow,  and  unfnntflil'^M 

ma;^, .  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  analyzing  the  elegant  s^icthMtur 

alfealc^  given.  '     '  -      » 

l|Ja*  1,  The  **  New  Bethesda/' Is  merely  the  affected  latirbatiott 

Aait  the  Prince  visited  ''  Carlsbad"  iri  the  outset  of  his  •*  wofid* 

walk.''     No.  a.  The  *^  Key*hole  as  an  Opera*glass/'  is  a  faiof© 

Hitetligible  announcement  that  when  the  Prince  war  in  Carkbad 

an  English  family  happened  to  lodge  in  the  neit  room  of  U>A 

same  inn,  and  the  Pnnce,  in  whose  character  ^  the  fbminifle'dc* 

ment  i»  predominant,"  and  on  wluwe  efaniaiii  of  cocfrse  tb« 

bnmp  of  curiosity  is  largely  developed,  eooM  not  restt-ain  hiia« 

ael^jfaoiii/p^^mg  through  the  key-hole,  and  there  he  bebekl-^ 

angicia^wd  Aimsters  of  grace  defend  us ! — a  beautiful  little  lap«' 

dogf -  aM<  a.  yet  more  beautiful  young  lady,  with  pale  face,  black 

hiiii^  «ii4  a  countenance  like  an  Italian  madonna — ^  who  speak&f 

s^^^fi..  bngiiages,  plays  the  piano  like  Moscheles,  has  seen  as 

mudi.  of  the  world  as  Lady  Morgan,  poetizea  like  Lord  Byron, 

an^iis^  with  all  these  accomplishments,  only  sixteen!"     No*  3; 

Tile  .-VDescent  into  Hades,"  means  that  when  the  Prince  was  in 

Fli^pJIlerg  he  visited  the  ^silver-^nines  there;  and,  perhaps,  as  his 

Em^eM^cy  is  a  ^  Rationalist,"  he  means  hereby  to  indioHe  tbal 

ttlei4eace0t  of  Ulyases,  celebrated  in  Homeric  ^ong,  is  to  be,eX'» 

fh^a^  aflertbe  fashion  of  that  learned  divine,  JDr.  Paulas,  iii 

H^ldelbevgi  as  being  nothing  more  important  than  a  visit  to  si* 

f^fjlr^  perhaps  a  sulphur,  mine.    No.  4,  "  Heavenly  ^Nfonsiobs,'^ 

191  an,  ej^et  applied  tq  the  Pyrenean  vales  by  our  pious  autboTi 

wIk>»  as  the  learned  reader  may  recollect,  was  educated  among  the 

%  ^errnhntersi"  in  Luwttia,  and  has  retained  only  so  much  oi  dio 

gOfiHt  le^flona  he  received  from  the  Evangelical  Brethren  as  id 

^iiote  and  ^ake  allusions  to  Scripture  on  dl,  even  the  most  imogA 

m&^nt  and  trifling,  occasions.     No.  5,  ^  Will  yon  irteep^ki  ^ 

1^  of  the  Duchess  de  Berry?"  means  nothing  more  ^an  tfavt 

i|^o  the  prince  was  in  the  inn  at  Gavarny,  be  was  asked  by  tbtf 

cbunbermaid  to  sleep  in  the  bed  where  the  Dochess  de- Berry 

|iad  slept  three  or  four  years  before-^a  most  important  piece  erf 

niformation  certainly  to  occupy  two  or  A^e  pages  ^f  |t  tomrin 
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the  Pyrenees.     No.  6,  TlouvUtfice^  i^lSt)kiKi^hli!if^^li^  ^^ 

1faSllfeite<^ift''«bb/^''*'  U^^H;  the^  backs  ^imQ^kwr^Ai^i^ 

%J?>inc^  hai;  the ( gppd^iWillb 

i 'to  recpgwae  ,Mfp.>ffliftJ^rti*ffehp 
!  %^?£^^TO  >9fiWS*»!W'  •l¥*nafitfi% 

:arrj^>vith  him;  .an^^Cuiitl^&liiafcJiiB 


applied  M^lhfe  iPVhice  tb  Henry  Heine,  who,  ^%A)  J^daBjWoo* 
•tefiliito  B^^^h^  great  idol  of  our  autbor^^  p9Qiif:9liHw9Mliipi 
No.  (lOi  t.^^Mitk-*brother/'  is  another  new  epi^b^^wtrifbiloiDBft 
aoitablyi  ttj^i^d  than  the  last,  with  which  the  Pfi^^f^^^^^^p^teicU 
iunnht<«tiifyi4ig'hiter  from  himself  to  himseff^  (^S^ri^hfS^biB^ 

Mm^pen^^M  F^^-^  M ,  an  dm  Autor  d^s^^J^ucJu^3iAkvAi 

ibe^.  («iliri#lNi  ^reader  >\'ill  find  in  the  second  voluoi^i^fi^l^iitAtsflA 
Wef^tfug^'^.  1-15.  This  letter  contains  a  minute^ f^^it^ptibofidi 
alll  thfl)Mftt)|rable  weaknesses,  frivoHtiefi,,  $^nd  j^V'^fs^tlMieaioof 
i«bklFtte''ebai^cterof  Piickler-Muskau  is  cpf^pf^piai^oA  diidl 
we  not  aU^Hdt  dotie  the  author  full  justice,  by  [^|»fH[H9>gi^'ulI 
Ics^blkib^ifli^alory  self-portraiture^  we  .sf^ouW  J;i^^(f^l^i[ni;falD 
it)cliikai4o  l^r^seiitour  readers  with  this  ,se;:fG^{()j^^^|ji|aiiityiaB3 
ftlHji^iv  Nol>'M,-«^  How  to  roti^h  iV^^^is  .^j.Rftr^^^r  in^^|M«bt|»^ 

8h«w,itoT(^fi«4*'4 'fl'cqbaintance  wi^h  En^lir     ^ ^  '-^  '-^  '-^  t 

'mation  to  the  fair'reader  that  the  delicate 
wishes'V  jp,  ^  o^ig^d  for  a  lew  days  rto  iJenv  \ 

cop]|^pp,,inpuld»  />  It  ittaa  habitu)^  ifkk'ol  i 

hi^.  mges.i  with  Eog^y  Frendi/ldndlt^Ki  j 

tbi^r^DlMl9[  tptoiiy^l^eiopte' Who^  hiive  a^  gre;  ti 

n^iifilbhi^fop^^r^i  trs  ft  tnttti,  ivho  cannot  n  ) 

a  iMirtrt*«6*lli^'^J?d.  1'$,^  T^lue  Stpcl^iflgs,';.^c|oes  nofctoi^widK^^ 
asitiw^hi^^rtJiAa^^  nh^y  imagiiBe,  ^^^atire;  i«i  .the.  Pi^iiw^fe^i^^ 
trkt^rtiidt^iltyle  yg^ibst  learned  and  ''  uhergeUld^i^^AiAM'mf^ 
only  jUie  sjfipbol  Qf,9f|e.p^,,aH>flft.iife«cUttie  rb9ifffr/tf**<toia# 
flimMiJIflb^  \{  kMff; 
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havb 
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d 


iqiMigVhsl^ttiey  cannot  be  expected  to  be  m0i^^^44r>jr  ^  jy^ 
tamotidlb^ii^  tbie  scrips  and  sketches  of  which  tl^€j,£|r($j|,p|irt(Ifiitioe 
Ummlu^Mi'i^aitiitr  jgave  the  ''  ton  "  in  this  d^pajrtg)Qqtilbotik]m)f 
tBbvet^^mijin^t'e&ntam  anything  that  is  out  of  plac^  Q«^|oveigmsi^ 
tfasfUie^i^^^dftheine  is  de  omnibus  rebus  et  qmbindgmialUs!:^ 
thB^vmei^^ittiieif  often  occupies  a  much  mor^  importfini^ladi 
lhQa€liii(i«r^ts;^nnd  we  think  the  most  proper  ^d^lgnisitiDh  fUr 
^Qchi'iHtiiS^f  ^  Wotild  be  that  which  Jean  Paul  pr(M^QSisi)a1thie 
fiMTfh  jkMMJernybtiiance---''  Hoppelpoppel,  or  the^iHeg^tiirn  ton  'jr 
UifitelgChM^t/ad;  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  e99|>A9(y^ditiaftpif3' 
ohlyi^iiiljbokkrg  "tfitou^h  ia  .kev-hole,  our  jtrj^yeJl^rrioroctedsIlO' 
Egert^r^lkfb^'fii^'iii  histoncaf  recpllectiou^i  ibut.iqldoift  visifyd* 

Kmk  l4iMfiMllhLiikJilL  Wi>  UUl^lAirl' fKi»  cVinrf     anA   nrkf  vatv  i  mini  ■  jib  iLm    if  ml 
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26a  Primx  Pii€kkr'^MM$itmm9i^hi$new  T<mr* 

cutiaii/'Wa8«iMeied,  kattl  sholni^  itMkr  iht  flMtemorplioiii'of  ^^mkir 
for  ^Ue-lvly  lloiymittrcBt,  olmhcm  lioMeii  it  a  fttt«-*^dly  nodtfnAMd 
of  «o«n6>  HB^  allogetber  mosd.  The  km  dmtikroa^mhiehAavmt^ 
derera  >tiltaKd  bat  Jifeiie  ••cuptd  the  wbilcftriM^iiiig  wmI  pifif«i^(plif 
ipoderQ  bands.  Who  can  look  on  it  without  emotion  1  Guilty  or  not 
guilty,  tbet-ecan  be  little  do«bt  flbat«fae  baugbty FiMIiUider sttKx^imAe 
way,  and  obumred  the  repotatioa,  of  tbe  emperar.  Thi»,  ii  it  does  af^ 
exoote,  Bk  leasll  explains  tbe  ninrder*  Bi^t  with  wbat  heroism =di^4t^ 
man,  ,wbo»  tbougb  ^worn  out  both  in  mind  and  body,  without  nUeni|g  a 
single  ^oan,  opened  hi$  garment,,  and,  like  ^^sssbt,  gave  his  Ibfes^t 
resigned  to  the  stroke  of  the  assassin  f 

'^Of  the  castle  where  HIo,  Terzky,  l^enmann,  and  Kitoky' Wert'%4^ 
prised,  obl^  a  Uw  mids  iieindin,  endoslng  a  eotirt  #mgro#ti  PfiUi^m 
grass  and  nMtes.  AdjAeot  tatfais,  faowereri  are  two  MMAgs^'MiA^ 
tbobgb  of  H  nutcb  earlier  date,  are  in  a  mikcb  better  state^offeattvatfaito* 
The  tirtt  \h  b  eurfoM  double  cbapel  of  tbe  age  ef  CburlenagQepadbeMid 
below  witli  massive  granite  pifiars,  and  above  with  slender  maiM^Jabafliy 
from  Itidy.^    Each  pillar  luis  base  and  caj^tal  of  a  pecutiar  deisign^j  ,u  ,  u, 

^^  Still  B)#re  interesting  is  the  second  of  these  remains— a  ^pff(^i 
tower  of  immense  square  Saxon  stones,  whieh,  with  its  iron  strength  p^^^ 
black  aspeet,  has^  like  an  immoreable  rodi,.  defied  the  ravages  3t^i\meJ> 
The  French,  who  were  here  for  a  rfiort  time  during  the  wan  (^^ttH^tm 
century,  buitt  an  addition  to  the  tower,  and  {Wanted  *ft  witii  \:kHhdlii' 
This  plaster-woik  has  already  fklkn  to  tbe  ground^  Whife  t^^^'t^^ 
stone  of  ^le  ancient  fabric  has  IbUowed  tbe  frail  mbdero  k^^U^^HeiSimi^^ 

^'  The  ^bole  seemed  to  me  a  pictitre  not  without  deep  nieat)iiic«^,^  At 
oi|e  view  the  eye  beheld  tbe  works  of  tbe  present  age  already  ^elle|i 
witt)  the  ground^  the  middle  age  shaken,  but  great  even  amid  its  ir^i^y 
and  antiquity  proudly  surviving  and  overlooking  all.  Verily  our  |pre^<^m 
age  js  in  many  respects  an  age  of  patchwork !  Apd  of  alt  o^r  ni^tjp 
doings,  what  will  remain  to  posterity  unless,  perhaps — books  }  Ana^kt 
books  are,  in  one  sense,  mightier  and  more  important  monuittett$  |ln^ 
pyramids  and  amphitheatres.  '     i 

'*  Even  my  servant  was. struck  with  the  gigantic  nature  of  thfs'ftjMm 
masonry.  '  It  ia  plain,'  said  he,  '  that  they  meant  to  miiifiWitikfiik* 
proof;*  and  strange  enough  4t  is,  that  the  Romans,  without  ever  dfe^- 
ing  of  such  a  power  as  that  of  gunpowder,  have  nevertheless  di^ptav^it 
such  skill  in  the  masonry  of  fortification  as  no  science  of  future  and  ii^f^ 
insti'ucted  ages  has  been  able  to  surpass.*^ — vol.  i.  p.  69.  '/  " 

Aft^  t^akii^  Bammb  an^  Wmekdel^  tbe  Idriii^pkmmmt  90m 
PtMf,  9em¥l2i99d  ptoceeds  through  Bamberg  and'  Wtn^dm^ 
MtMi  great  expedition  to  Paris.  This  nearly  conchidesl*tfte*4l»W 
vbliime  of  his  tour,  hut,  except  the  Following  somevHiat hijgltt  " 
topological  (hot  phrenological)  explanation  of  Richter**s"^ 
we  da  not  find  any  thing  likeJy  to  intereat  our  reader^.  '^ '   ^'^^  , 

Arrived  at  Wuwiiedely'I  wkde  m  piigriawgse  eo  thtrToooi  ^Atmipm 
Paul  was  born.    lt'iiifMkoirt|peidte«l4be  lAN^M^of  otiOidBlf^ 
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the  dyfift^i  *ten(^  be  irtm  his  fjeey.  *  Tte  fcoiiss,  toofeover/wa^  ti 
sAM,  Mrwb^cli  fitrffttber way tencUeri  Umce  h^  farkmy  kn^wle^/ 
amt'tf '«H^t spvhikliiigp of  pedantfy.  As  a/H»j^ ife t»0; <«  ouesid&wn 
a#fn«i^^ftr:  li«re  ire  «e«f  tbe  6rtgiti  6f  Wi  pwsiottfcr  Banrariea  beer/' 

>Pafi^  eltet  BabybA  the  Great  of  modem  life,  has  been  ao 
Qfte»i/»d' thorotiglily,  and  so  recently,  discussed,  brjr  the  Heioei* 
anfrf'thfe  BSrnes,  the  Raumers,  the  Bulwers,  the  Morgan$,  and 
the  TVoIfopes  of  the  day,  that  we  maybe  excused  from  troiibliiig 
pur  readers  with  any  of  the  Prince's  very  profound  obseryatioBS 
on, i^s^t,  tj^^n^e.  •  His  excellency  is  top  sel^atisfied  a  mort^^  to 
fc^^  apy  de^  ey^Jpathy  with  the  political  excitement  pf  tnat 
vcjqHUC  a^vaamflkexe,  '  '^  It  is  terriUe^  it  is  too  tenible/'  ^ays 
B<wii0  i»  (9se  of  his  maledictory  letters^  "  to  think  how  rn^oy 
btiKan  corpses  a  king  tequires  to  march  over  ^eoi^to  his  throiie!" 
— Itet-Prioce  Fockler^'Mtiskau  finds  nothing  terrible  in  the  mat- 
ter, andf  partakes  of  the  hospitalities  of  Louis  Philippe  in  the 
TuilferJfe^  with  as  much,  ease  and  with  as  much  indifierence  as 
vih^ifhe  feasted  with  that  king  of  patriots,  Daniel  0*ConneIl>  at 
I^eiprii^ne»  Our  tourist  was  invited  to  dine  with  Louis  Philippe 
aq|^|l|^§  la^  }^  and  as  the  *^  dinuer^piece"  is  not  less  characteristic 
ol(iU^^v^^^  q{  the  entertained  than  of  the  magniJScence  of  the. 
eB|$ff^ii|«jr^i«^  ^join  it* 

.^^|SBprtty  after  my  arrival  In  Pans,  I  was  introduced  at  the  Tirfleirles,. 
wbicp  ha^  been  lately  much  beautified  by  the  king.  The  separation  of 
a^^piall  po|:UoQ  of  the  great  gardens,  forming  a  ring  immediately  round 
tbcj^ipal^e,  wluch  was  so  loudly  declainaed  against  by  the  public  prints,* 
i^  a  d^c^ed  improvement.  The  king's  palace  is  not  now  s^ject  to  the. 
r\^  jprpji^imity  of  what  was  not  much  better  than  a  common  highway. 

^^  The  ceremony  of  presentatbn  to  the  citizeu^king  is  not  encumbered 
^||(||i^j9^cb  pf  court-etiquette  I  but  the  apartments  through  which,  we 
weie  ledt^a^d  ihe  saloon,  where  we  were  graciously  received  by  hi» 
maiesW^  are  not  devoid  of  a  cer^tain  royul  magnificence.  The  i^ueen^ 
^ith  i^e  members  of  tbe  royal  family  aud  some  ladles  of  the  court,  were 
seat^^  ;at  a  roun4  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  occupied  with, 
female  ^anclivvork.,  A  few  gentlemen;  none  in  uniform,  were  grouped, 
round  the  table,  or  dispersed  about  the  room.     After  the  usual  introduc- 

teirilMBiiii^m.it  i»  imfm^lakc  to  kncMv  woihopu.  eateemingr  M«a^u](ie 
A3^i4fbthi^triiite»  of  t^luiig»  is  full  of.  vtvacity  99d  am^ility ;  90^ 
^clflW^P^^^'^f^  apd  prmciesses  are  well  educatiedy  Qkatu|al«  ^nd  simp^ 
w|uj^jb(^b^i(^(lestiittt|e  of  that  dignity  which  is  ttie  prerogs^ve  of  theb 
hlgii  st^ion. 

.  ''Afterwards,  the  king  did  me  the  honour  to  converse  w}th,incf^j>Hfctf- 
ffa^forfatlD0nB^sraftle  tme»  nnd^  iiir  the  attiinbos 'WiMch  .'ire  Ire^ei^y 
nuHto<6d  Bn^bndv  dwphyed  a  grem  dei^of  ii^jbflii«|i  with  regard  to 
the  pceifljfHrilict'  of  dni  couii^  f  >he>  at  the  same  tine,  toA  occasicm  to 
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264  Bfuike^^StMek^mk^^M^M^^Qm^Tonh 

i»«l«HBBiAtiimblive«^fie'ti]fiLii^  iil8Jei(|p,c«ttii4be  Igw^ieBtddttddimatt 
tV'fais  ()en(mji»viMUe«i/oDgdiUiUiOK(S7iiofi0i««aboiH^bh^     «  tol  a^?^ 

Ifoo— iiiMyBtoiia  hp  bbufiiMiful  ^ddbeMhce  tb  Nftpbieoii;emo«odA(^ 

bifftiitf  od)th8r{iaTadeiY>£^eFfea^o£»Jp]f«sfib«('fnDA 
Bra8fl'j«f9oeiIo£t^Uc>ttn|iiy^'I'  'i'  .v     ^mj..  j^L>q  j({j  ji-iiv/  {>ri.  i  s^biJiA  sain 

log  tttedDKibln^'ftrk^iaf tioy  Mtinr^*  w^ntfa  4'f»rtiiPt9;^^id|n»»blcnttto^ 
l^MBGloe  hid  l^inpectildivt  U)dj|4kt^Jotilih«qifclei|4fiMifQdkit4i^ve 
itM3bbr'atbi(liiatJiinigteitq<dre(4e9/i]do|li«ii^^  j^AMJMimtf 

tet^aBtLdbi«TSU»iKn]k8is^.«jul).atl  bttiiTiid  4io»i»IMe*iib(tiliit30aiM 
fvpviuibhikm  i«xfc9id«eivecotaomf ;Mdd  tO'  piiiiwiliJActlie^oiciaiNidBhgtt 
ihiisl^ioi  flitifiBBsii:iwi|«^aiove  dbwmmt  thanl  ^iKMiidosiiMhUieatiftfi^ 
bBaK)t>f{tW^etM  iBnamgemeBCs.  ,1  iound,  hQWtf^ts^kfktmtyitdmnbf 
oEdUbalvtbeiiieitipf  pevt  had  asserted  ^  andtexi^Ci^irfle^^iielbibll^ 
QUBA/i4eifis^tif^Yi  I.  bore  fouod  none  beiMr  ocgaybixea^^tifiii^itbspM 
lajOttBhilqspe.  :S«hiiid  each  guest  was  sCatiooed  %i40»(aut^i&spliMii 
Ikdq^vbd'b^sidehim a  jmre  and  sparkling  'oautdie;  m^Mi^^mk^fwAm 
Gamasifdmifts^^NNn  theer  want  of  p^bkigv  is^4i#i4iiU  aio4int$34cil|' 
iJMWi ^1  i«pdl<wto.H!efe  very  -good^  and  m- great  fM^iOR^dwiialMtidsil 
iHMatM)^  readf  Jamd  nifiible,  in  the  best  £agliih^9lie9^#iiclialll^^iioip 
l^eonhcttiitt  aniversal  in  all  the  best  boasesim:Paris833^rb0ftiflp4tii 
qp«sattte^)cd'^oiDe  dishes  with  their  own  bonds^^dnd'  anionkeiilhcSUilQ 
trirtnitautowitb  all  the  kind  offices  of  a  royal  4iospilaityj(d  na'Haoa^An 
Jf  Hbftodii&eff  tbe  ceoipsnyi«ti?ed  to^httfpeniten^iftm'vMlipmi^ 
lookBl'^beiaoUQ  garden  of  the  Ttiileri^.  Tbia  len^wh9tiMii/4i 
4lbikedii  oMdsnst  I  fsarfall  ^b(6»re  the.  rsgc^  a^iigiiii<»)ipbtNwWi* 
our  modem  architects  sacrifice  every  thing.  I  ventured  to  ««|MaHiW 
ifalkibai^ameity^iitbis  subject,  and  a^ig^estdi  lMMkr^iiabl«C4fD^^&- 
himbmmiM'htiki  aueha  sktmtkMi^buii  «t«|idiMiitlKiy«n^ 
wil  belifciiHt^ao-ovalioip  over  AMveilitwaAtftil^BemlHnM^^ 
hndfteteiaUathe^iOntfe  of  i&d|i«9'ib6:aa9ialtftMic|&^ 
tUenqiieeni  Mesdmea  de  Dotomie^^iU  4e  ife^AjbtjiitiitfaaraMyla^ 
wttb:lheh-rblfingmipowevs,^nd  ^l^^d^rman^biiiaWyiMNtsq^wWi^ 
dt*reaciiT— '^nMv'jl.'->j>,'je»  "  ^*  *^*:  i';<^  --u^i  ;>d  u-^Aim  tj^"^a^  Aiw 

i^wmiiJ^ftlPrpMHP  «i»ii&tnt^&t!aiiingi;,  Ii|jt|ippciif»  jaiiimuMiiiiia 
al^ttoaMiKtitiMta^ffli^  hsw^^cKegdqfr^tfcBMpiwiti  i  wiiHiiy 

Ceilb^5''^'i- --*'-—>•  -    V    ..  •...  v::r     .bo^  3«rtt  a*  •rt 

VH-eign  or  borrowed,  but  born  <»  Oie  age,  and  CKe  unto  tfiat  otNnncli  rt 
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ttieog^Mi^ahsiMKlkhftsdbkemsB  Qiiile3HitoloinMe(tt>»^Hiblbedbig»^ 
lisiiieeiticiMnsai^tibne  dDaWtanqai  Ll%e:^trififlx!sfttAaDlsf]liii6ibniiilBflf«i 

even  for  a'moiinidtjootfioiitiiei^fOSMiriliMs^t^acW^sU^ 

^lbtkbii9as\ncQfbSqM  Breast  nWbe^ihbnei\m^  opk  awaMfre^ttbisver^ 

i^ifr]flofeiMN^9(araoi^ia:«ifh9r.tbifigs^>lfial)fte  Wlmvt^4 

nine  Articles ;  and  what  the  poet  seizes  with  tho^flytt  <tf imBlfoo^wldUt 

d/S^^jiMoiittiiiga&i^iiaiiniteJttia&ij^  imnimoocpaiisf,  Bid  Botenamm^ 
ikbmft^)(Q^t  ftnimv^teiiGlefitf^  hdWij|oK):^Bkiqibi<TcA;tittttijiils6'^J9ewt 
Arf#ifi&e«iiiiicl^l9dlit«hnve  bnf  iotfacfc*  Isidmay,  jamiiiiHiat)gr0idKitkt|llM 
<(>8iifatMittBbtDg&ife  an  iaii  etinqBJ  moiaievli  :h'AKiomr£iad  flinsldnitiqe^i 
10f»iineiM7lMiMini)ioal/  ahditen  tinuwiadie  jioiwsl^i^toaaiflte  MlsttteA 

pMkfi  eiifcmiA^tM^^^  There  U  another p^ii09rfavte(f)dbrit» 
IrbomijitonlQrniftidyii^iult  iorforaft  such  &  cka»tal)la  jii4jgiMsri^l{iin^ 
fi^g^8iS!rfeinfi)tR3lhc  l«mrksx>f  (bis  writer^  fians  8eetiihLto.d«tpliiiy  aocnMi 
tfmlte^4Qi4iil7Mrhmttle^«nd  to  sbow»  in  the  cfaaractgr  *bB^M^£mn^^ 
hMefjaihow  iJn^rlMii  ufileelbkg  egotifiai^  united  .wiilb'{Nniden»MtiUi9 
iigfct|Ml>iiflto^flK>ffMflAyet.mope  real  happiness  and  fwaclmlbcmqjii^^ 
Ql^oltfQitilarfotlkrl^MMi  morality  of  the  schools  and  jmipils^n  BvtelriMl 
)Mli^iibfiOtee%'noti  Sat  the  bac^^groupd  ai  these  pk^was  aidarpiiMniff 
(li»%ffllip&ififlfiiwiffnh%v^  ^ktely  got  a  ca^t  of  exDlehm^is^^Mtnetr 
phencHnena  by^jvlttfi.f^.eaU^  /if/l^  WeUirgml)  Aa^  wtt$iiiBaMilhb$ 
nj^PtnjjftAiiMjgejif  f^ptism--^he  curaeof  our  age^as  lU  icMWf  lihe 
itnl A wJo »dw^fetft>  t^e  :^anie4itiie>  H  t^es  eare^  at  pfippe^tjttteriftds^^ 
tfM^90miq  (^hibfiiftegttgj,yell,cjsiiA>expa56  the  li&less^idif l^lae  iiMtdl* 

tli^f|ryitat#yjtori^to>^  MedtiBhibvaBdl^ 

tif,  i;Ml«^«lfiiaiWftlcrjefii^^  httppineas.    .TbeoiHrtMaaf  ilnr 

iiniitiiitieiiifijellj&^widbfa^ 

iMiPii jiJiifMe  ^tfkijgfei; Atoll  i^  the^opposli^^f  y]Miiftiid>M  {le^adpselj^ 

seardi  of  a  ji»/e  mt/ieu  because  our  ideal  is  itylat^dntibl^j^-  TlM^i^ai 
ooIl|ts^  in  a  perfect  equi 

Ml,  liQ»ia:h^4h<»^hIy  %o6ftd  stal^  ^l^d^ 

niHHifiiiKnliy  «?i>qyDKived5|fttewcr:^rtfa<|i^)»g  Hf Miq n|lt^fe4MlM(i 

lKlMiinpenim4idbar#^0F^»M>Sp8^  ^«B|d&liei1»UhuMdDobiiMi^ 

fivMi  &e  ^^  goal.    The  con^rast^  certainly^  which  he  exhibitf  Aptljiia 
fi: — tl^indiffisreDtegoUst^widiwfaomeferYeiKrthijt^^ 
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«S6  /"irli^ePM^frJUMH^^ 

fii^^%^'oi,^mm»mm^»  tiwl  makes  it  to  tpycOT^tbiit  «▼—  ite^fiMiif 

miferA ♦i^cyiaeot  ■<)<  n  cuatiirp  sa>low  in- the  scale 4»f  cxislnMt^  lUd*  the 
SMM'Srineiplew  «V0nr  ooeirbd  iw»  a  soul  would  prefer.  filMnriiilmlil 
fiiott G«id ftt> ft^  wvar4  from  ftb^dewh  BttI  witbflli  Ibk^ilta Mimipfntf 
wiall  Imv  (bat  £iigiiw  8|ie  is  4Nie  4)f  those  ivhose  vetj  §eniii8i.oMktt 
Aem  melanclioly*  and  to  whom  a  sad  voice  secHis  to  oome  .frtoqtie 
deserty  saying,  tertium  non  datwr — and  this  hopeless  ^bougl^t'p^rb^p  it 
lathat  lies  lAtth^  bottom  of  so  many  Fpenph  loroimeesr— tt^fi'^fSS. 

Many  of  our  readers,  who  know  not  ^ven  the  nzxn^i^J^ff^ 
P^clderrMuskau^  will  peruse  with  pleasure  the  ,follovir|jjg  j^gjjjjp 
of  theveteran  of  Acre^  Sir  Sydney  Smith*         »  .  „  .,i   .^j^y  go, 

*  <^  Ait'^mes  I  pass  a  few  hoars  wHh  6ir  Sydney  %aM^  WkMy>1ii>(tf- 
ianodof  the  many  yearst  and  iBany  laurdls  ^ai  weig^hyifdaini^  itiil 
eovtinocs  pregnaat  aif  new  prmects  and  origidAl  idaasi''  Thwb  ftf  Hi' 
stance^i^— liue  Mieves  that  the  uind  may  be  nafigatedwi^t'lAHlAf  ^ 
as  the  sea,  that  the  power  of  cannon  may  be  altogethf^^^f^j^^fft^f^jte/^ 
contrivapce  for  hanging  up  hides  before  fortifications^  ap4^iis^i>i  gPWP 
ih^  Africa  was  originally  divided  by  a  belt  of  the  sea  into  tW9  balm 
end  that  the*  Phcenicians  or  Egyptians^  Who  are  said  £6ha^  ^^ff^J^^y* 
gatfedit,  passed  through  this  belt,  and  not  rouhd  by  ihfe'yap'oHS^ 
Hbpe*;  and  a  thousand  other  strange  opinions  whMh^De'MefiSUH^Mlh 
gmae  ingenuity  and  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  wbiHif fl^rhi[^i;W^l 
on&day  «ake  better  known  by  means  of  thepfe^.  "wisfttilHId^q^ 
je«tk  however^  Is  the  ^restoration  oi  the  Maltese  ordef,*'^«-%^  Hi»f|h#1iiH 
cient  chivalrous,  but  <hi  an  industrial,  basis.  A  SVeiielHP)rq^'9t§(Mi* 
the  whole  plan  to  me  one  morning  at  breakfast  5  and,  so  far  as  1  caa 
trust  my*raemory,  it  is  as  follows.  The  bigotry  and  exclusiveness  of 
the  ancient  order  are  to  be  changed  into  the  noivaraaliiheralhjoif  "teo^ 
devn  limes,*-all  reUgions  are  to  enjoy  eqool  civil  li^Ms,  aiidltlteronlBif, 
by*  special  privilege  on  the  part  of  Europe^  if/  to  hawttbat  soteliig^af 

CrcliasBtig  slaves  Unt  the  parpoto  of^viHzhig  (liMn^^wbfediifinMilfis4b 
one  of  the  ^hief  ends  o^  the*  assoefaubkio.  .T«mddo«fdfiiOckMi(amef 
coma  next  in  importance.  The.  civilized  n«gfoett  asnaooti'SsncMMdnR 
ean  beplaoed  in  them,  are  to  be  sent  mti*  as*  mTsfttoBatiefc^^AiijElBStfy^aBqt 
of  religioa)  to  feddm  their  brethren  ande^  them  <  all  rrintatheimHia- 
irial  fdd.  A  capital  of  sixty  millions  is  calculated  as  tnecalsafyrfenoaid' 
mancing  this  unctertaking.  As  soon  asithe  sum  ia' kibstmbe^nt^mniih 
ieiety  win  begin  its  operations;  the  grand-ftiasee^'and  '4o^pkUix^ et^ 
already  named.  In  the  inean  tinie,  ^Wever^  \\A%  a^patently^aciafiliiple 
ailticle  of'  sixty  millions  seems  to  bo  tlw^i^oc^  oa  whiob*4Ue  aiMpara- 
" ""  ------  tMkJk^ 


jeet  will  split.  Unless  Hferr  von  Rothschild  lAto^reSii/ilriaf  ,, 
sa^iwh^nee  the  said  ttdBibos  are  laoame.  But,  he4hlaiiritfittidmry^ 
idea  b  groat,,  and  worthy  of  the  man  \  and  naw  iinli  thr^Hrteoh^haili 
tfiken  possession  of  Algiers,  there  wiU  be  no  great  dMmhj\ktidMiisi 
Maltese  knights  wbo  ^11  fed  no-  sctiqple  in  oon^ljia^wftlMlBa  doddl'' 
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Prince  PikbUr  Mk$Am  ^ftndkm  mit  ^SVz/r.  i&7 

tib»  aitoJtliyfc  tokriititii  ai  M  rdlgiom.    TlienMiItil«ided#<0lMHTttf|ims 

iDiferactHis  mfk  i»ieDterO«^ing.  He  Inttlbf  dsligiileiiiM}  i«i«  mt  gMftt 
Ungth36inth«iiibj80l  oi  liM  oirrent*  in  the  MediterrMie«m  9«b,  m^ith 
Ma  flMireciMtt4vereaoir.(atul  not  a  HtKleby  bit  own  exeitiotn)  so  eom- 
'pfate^tt^pitemuodj  <bat  one  might  stud  ktter»  in  t  b<^le  from  onepM 
mws^AKvm^tBieif^ijjfmt,  and  calculate  the  ikMof  their  atrivAl 
i^ifaiasigrMieenaiAty  at  if  tbef  had  trsrelled  iam  eteam-beati'^--*'^. 

^.JpjrppciJParis  the  Prince  proceeded  by  Bordeauis  to  Tarbes^aiid 
iVon^Jhis  latter  place  made  several  romantic  rambles  through,  the 
SfilJires  Pjr^pfes.  Perched  upon  those  grotesque  snow-clad  peaks, 
^i^it^hfe  astronomer  Plantage,  fixing  tiis  last  look  on  the  laugh- 
ing vale  beneath,  died,  with  the  exclamation  in  his  mouth, 
<W.Gf*<ayMlvi)tetiyjUe«c/a  ett  beduT-^^it  is  not  snrprismr  that  stich 
'to  eKCfitable  person  as  the  Prince  should  hftve  f^  himitlt  nltend'y 
hi  tro  ^b^eAtenly  ntansions  which  are  promised  to  the  blessed ;  t)ut 
•ttft1ft*iitt^r'5n  which  he  expresses  his  delight  is  in  that  exattado 
o]BlilM**fy1fe  which  may  be  admired  in  Germany,  but  would  be 
to|^18  Bfe 'condemned  as  the  neplus  ultra  of  bad  taste  in  England. 
^Rsra^^^lthe  gastronomic  imagery  of  truffles  and  pasties  with 
'S^fe^o^w  <^cription  is  wound  up-^nw  coronat  opm — will  be 
.(cdi^I^^^ed  .of  cry  many  who  are  willing  to  take  the  rest  of  the 
(M699K^j94  ^  quintessence  of  descriptive  sublimity.  We  traos- 
mp  Ibtiifolldining  letter  to  the  writer's  sister,  as  a  specimen  6f  the 
fVf^dl^u^wifirerman  pages)  of  descriptive  rhapsody  with  which 
*fW>fl*eater  t>art  of  the  third  volume  is  filled  t — 


\i^  ^  .fi  ./i^  :  r .      t  *<  Argeles,  in  the  Pyrenees,  8d  Nov.  1834. 

nrif  NoiFT^  my  dear  Lucy,  have  I  at  length  found  the  land  where  I  will 
Mffnat^f  diel  Here  may  we— when  I  have  for  a  few  years  longer  bten 
'»  wtnadeHEP'  lii'tbe  #ide  world — 'here  may  we  build  our  cottage^— 4n  tbfe 
baclttWt)  unites^ 'all  the'  convenience  of  a  efaampaign  with  the  plettr- 
Hjiuenbeaiity  <)f  ^  nobuntMimNit  district,  whose  inhabitants  am  Ger mans 
tirrllMtivdbooestyi  and  good  natiire,  and  Italians  in  their  vitaefty,  and  who 
•poMfsi^^a^ptttfiairdNd' «mplicitv<iial  bebng  to  neither;  aland,  whose 
eUfanite  k  lO'fiile  that  vintdyarat  <and  maize-fields  flottrish  in  the  greatest 
hmarkm^  though  enclosed  by  snowy  widls  thousands  of  feet  high,  w^ere 
titnoymtodows  shimmer  green  through  the  dark  groupes  of  trees,  like 
tiie  Istrnliss  of  a  gold  beetle,  and  where  to-day,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
^iprOeviBady,  the  -begtcfning  of  raw  winter,)  I  can  sit  under  the  shade  of 
» oq|ia)teali«  obestnut-tree,  and  breakfast  in  the  open  air,  while  over  the 
ddlc^ttflttt^wiall  a  fi^N^U-ee  sprbads  its  fruitful  Imtnches,  and  blushikig 
ateefsnindtthetBselyeii  around  Itsstem-^a  land  full  of  histoHeal  reeoU^- 
tiodsibadmlontlm^itB  of  the  oldea  time,  where,  far  removed  from*  tlie 
ooimlotenro^^the  eapitalv  the  most  ttiKlistiirbed' peace  reigns,  and  no 
spirit  of^politieal  strife  has  as  yet  eermpted  the  best  enjoyments  <>f  so- 
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cKty  mimnAn,  bttUes  fUi/  jcm  itef  IN*  ikgm  liaMiM^tknyiiii 
Gmmmff  ud  with  a  reVemie  of  Un  ihoiilMMl  A«Mt«  «»iMf  .i|M«# 
eqttlpftjtt  i|i4  iMiBlBiD  a  respectftUe  cMnHf  ctteUisboMil  i  mmm  m 
ih#  f^fipiMtnts  of  Inxurf  Mid  aH  the  <lelleaeie»  df  the  tate.M  «^QpiH 
uuukI  ;  where  Spain^  Ptbvenc^,  atid  the  cMfao/  Midi  y—lhaiheiil'th 
the  land  of  Henry  the  Fourth— the  land  of  romantic  hMi^t^M#|i. 
imd  Bm-Jkaux  fnine,  of  mipfi  and  of  ttout,  of  ierthm  de  NSmc,  anifil/k. 
dt  Touhufe^    0  to  ihii  land  would  I  t^eml  wUk  thee^  mp  bekcml't*\  {  ,t^ 

Hoppe)<*poppel  or  the  beart! — Mignon*9  song  ^nd  pitt^"  Afe^ 
TotiliHisel  Thia  is  cfirtaialy  «., strange  v^ixture^ isti^  ifi^%^ 
have  no  doubt  that  this  -rhapsodj^  was  iptended .  to  Jbe.^  #^/ 
sublime  pa!ls^ge  in  the  ''  PenuhimaleAyorJd<^kvi  ^flJ^.fW^!, 
such  many  i  Germanf  Lucy  and  Julia  wiH  eosliilicaUv  ro^emyt^ 
In  our  humble  judgment^  it  can  be  likened  to  nommg4oi%. 
as  tp  a  dish  of  wnisked  creami  or  a  plate  of  soaped  wplmtp  hktm 
up  inio  bubbles  by  a  child.  .  ^^ 

The  title  of  the  ^esent  work,  *^  Penultimate  WoAA^Tom.^m 
dicates  that  the  ultimate  tour  is  yet  to  come.  The  priflM^ 
thor,  iudaed^  (after  having  served  Lord  Brougham  with 
vey  aaaice  aiid  mustard^  as  above  at  length  Qarrated|)  { 
stra^tway  to  Africa,  where  (unless  he  has  made  a  91 
scent  into  Hades^iiot  figuratively)  we  believe  he  i^  ajtjbjui : 
moment.*  From  thence  he  travels  onwardj,  taking  of  ^e^i 
*'  elegant  curricle**  along  with  him«  to  America ;  and  Mipi^J 
new  worlds  will  be  concocted  that  **  ultimate  tiMir  of  Mail 
foi*  whicji  the  German  publishers  and  public  are  at  ptcacafe  M^  ji^ 
pa^ntly  waiting.  Of  this  threatened  **  LEtzTBE  Wdtg0tl§f!  M 
devoutly  say  with  Lord  Byron,  ...>,, 

**  Tours  of  snch  princes,  may  they  be  Ui^  laM  l^  '  '  /"  *" " 
for,  tihless  the  forthcommg  volumes  be  more  edif|riiif  tpipfc  p^ 
present,,  we  shall  think  ourselves  justified  itijpa 


without  any  further  notice.  In  the  mean  time^  tbat^  Mm»<4M 
have  i|prefi6on  to  complain  of  our  having  giveiv  t^  tW  MttSb 
piiblie.gaibled  extracts  from  his  penultimate  tour ;  ^vve  tfiagjilfci 
his  enpedilion  io  tlie  celebfated  amphitheatre  of  GaVamjrat  Mi 
le»fth«  i»  which  the  discerning  reader  will  havfe  6cci»^  f^PV 
mam  the  truth  of  an  observation  already  made  by  us'iil  i 
to  a  certain  genm  of  travelling  sketches  now  fasfaion^h^li  1 
many — that  the  traveller  is  generally  the  nw^t  iiB|MMr|aitt  /  '^ 
the  sketch.  »  ^    . 

.   ^<  WkAx  sun^rise—tkai  is  to  say,  in  this  locsoity  «t  ierii  oUMunJ 

— ■■"    >■ ^ — — '    ^.    t;    ■,«;.i»f<iU.i 

*  The  hnt  account  of  the  aathor  that  we  have  seen  left  hioi  a^ 
EotToa. 
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p8A*li^)'^ufriieg6idB  gewriiil}^  a^^.^^  ^J^yjil^S.^ 
ever,  I  pb'ifbwii^^both  offi<je^r'%/oi^«aW 
exj|;e^^j^  jlp«.sui;e  in  galloping  /ilong  tlie  brii 
'mv^uftv  sleed,' ami'  Iboliifig'^dVrtf  oA'H,hiA  ml 
b^)%t%eV'''tfcb!t^tAKis  kWky^HYIt  ^^  ifi^ 
bei^kffllK  'ir  S061I1  kAsiif^tiV^^  Ai^ckU^gipaitlf^ 

b€llw^e|d6iiie^.aii  tbUiog^sioii  ifip  prjpr  of  < 
t<>%IMy  t^^t;  ff4y«-a^  befuitiful  example  oi 
He  let  bimseU*  down,  at  the  great  risk  of  Hs  life, 
foii^(rtk|riill)t0itunitfe  travelkr  still  breathing  an 
Uii^.popscilal^ns  of  religion  from  the  pic 

l^  bump  of  caution,  with,  which  I  am  largely*  fe^ido«rcdi  faap|i^ 
me  from  running  sneb  risks )  for,  Ihoa^t  i  ofben  vtffUm^/ 1 
^^enture  ^itbbut  consideration.     At  the  same  tipnei  iM§^h^p, 
^ef^useUsit^  it   may  be,  is  to  us  anxious  mortaU  the  o^her  of 
|3?^'f«>ws.    :^€ttrsed  caution!'  said  the  Corsair  Trelawuy,  "to 
It  ^ip]^s«  ait  vthoit,  unless  to  turn  joy  into  anxiety!     But  such  Is 
od^4^1^*ifi<fer)r  tbiiig  in  this  world  has  an  element  of  evil  to  counter- 
ba(lKn««tliefocid.-i  .    r 

V# 'J^|pr  $^bulNitlr^4  charming  prospects  of  all  sorts  of  rocks  strangely 
thrown  together,  clad  wfth  the  most  luxuriai)t  vegetation,  variegated 
here  and  there  with  some  not  inconsidei-able  waterfalls,  and  in  one  sittf ^ 
atbn  rendered  Jtt  Ifnbre  interesting  by  a  very  clear  and  distinct  echo, 
t)|P14iiMl)rilt^MiB»b!^^^  to  diminish,  and  the  rocks  remain,  where  any 
#SfH6il#l^k;aimi6k#nly  i^it^>  il^ododendron  and  box^wood.  As  \ve  ad« 
Hip  iiijllfet, 'fd99mff^f^^^^Y  A^P^"^  shrubs  disappear;  and  here^— oh 
M|pi#l«W(i  ^^Qi^efpqj^jeiung  gush  of  water  has  evidently  oveftut-ned 
^^fclgCi^JTF^in^^^&^Cr^!^^  ^  which  is  therefore  fitly  designated  the 
Wko|fj-J^^i:ya«f^^1^  most'  s^  in  character  between  th« 

%r^ejf,^^ithe  gro^^tiy  •  mountains'  of  Nortb  Wales, ulSbiMigfa  the 
|Qrmcr^urpasV^\ieT^ti4r  in'gratide  ilttho^t  in  the  «ame  degree  thai^^t. 
^#s'^al  KovAh  H^^'ib^^cifufeb  (of  9^,  ¥mY%  In  London^  «f  wbicb  k  is 
■Pfrclie^p-^^'^^'^-  "-'^  -■•--  •••••■  ^^  ".  -.-■■.■. 
^**^fti^r4fe^¥gSttg  f^Mti'  ^  tbe  Gbae%*  we  behold  the.  marks  of  .four 
hoofs  of  Rdand's  horse  impressed  on  four  different  rocks,  for  this  -is  the 
faiiliJp^%|M»t[1lv||ere  tl^e  winged  steed  alighted,  when  it  made  its  gigantic 
V»|Hiil1liWi  Hjj]  valley  of  Itbncesyalles  in  Spain  into  France,  while  Ro- 
landj^in  a  fit  of  blintf  rage,  cleft  the  intervening  waW  6f 'rock  (300  feet 
^^fld^  ip  tw^in/ "^^^^^'^  ^^^  l^^s  day  bears  the  memerable  name  of  la 
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"  In  8«ch  a  countiy  itt^Vkb^^oaie*  would  *be  apt  to  foiigel.tiM  dnllied 
world  aUegelbeiv  were  we  not.DeAmMdiof  iU/elist^lK:^  ki  (bediipit  dk- 
agieeable  mantler  ^  the  lme.of.r/aiift)lifr<<  who  af^  po^d.in^  t^  qi^- 
ter.  Such  mea  io  such  4i  pVii^  are  like  devils  in  pafa4i8i^K^ff^{i9|j^e 
devil  I  heartily  wished  th^n.  Mudi  mp/e  ia  keeping  wi^p  u^  s^oe 
was  a  band  of  Spanish  smi^glers^  as  I  supposed,  most  romantically  ha- 
bitedj  whom  I  soon  afterwards  enconntered.  These  were  to<eii  of  atn- 
letic  appearance,  And  as  haughty  in  their  bearing  as  courteotiis'lii  th^ir 
address.  I  knew  from  estperience  that  a  Spaniard  will  thank  you  for 
nothing  so  heartily  as  a  eigar;  af»d  accordio^yl  offered  one  ^  iny  8t6re 
to  him  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  i^ht  cwvaloade.  He  seemed 
much  pleased  with-  the  pmseot  and  thanked  me,i  b«t  like  a  khig«>  iM 

•f  W ithont  MHdtiog  al»  the  in*  of  Gaivam^  and  nraptrwig  vxff^^i  A)r 
my  ta^  by  p.  good  breakfast,  I  has^ned  unpatjendy  to  Uie  apphi^" 
tne,  whkh  is  about  two  or  three  mika  further  op.  But  in  th^;Big^(|  wa* 
much  disappointed.  The  descriptions  of  It  are  all  highly  ex^erate^} 
and,  notwithstanding  my  love  for  the  Pyrenees,  I  must  conress  tnat 
Switxplandpossesses  many  scenes  of  the  same  class^  but  in6nitely  moft 
sublime,  liie  waterfall^  also,  Is  much  inferior  to  those  in  Switzertand, 
and,  though  it  could  boast  ten  times  as  much  water  as  it  has,  W^ld  stiH 
rtmaid  so.  A  French  writer  has  happily  char^derited  the  "i^MaiAt  of 
Gavttrny  by  caUing  it  a  '  woven  wind/  while  the  worthy  GaicpBwlli  is 
the  auttKNT'olmy  priated  ^  jgwdSf*  without  the  least  disAimMfitioB  ^on^ 
pares  it  alt  onoe  with  Niagara — Tom  Thumb  with  GoUntb  1  .h  ^joim 

'^  Neverthelessi  it  were  no  very  difficult  affair:  to  add  b]^|l^|le||(9i;injof 
airjL  to  the  natural  beauty  of  this  imposing  spot,  and  r^i^n  it  A^gf^ 
dj9gree  more  worthy  of  the  extravagant  laudings  with  wych  trajretkis 
have  eulogized  it.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  collect  |^)getber 
the  many  jpetty  waterfalls  and  streamlets  that  rUn  doWu  ^I'to  the^tSkve, 
and  lead  them  into  the  cauldrons  that  are  enclosed  by  the  atiipBidiiirilrt, 
thus  changirtg  theta  into  lakes,  as  they  were  originrfly.  lAfa  ^^^Tpendl* 
,ture  of  a  few  thousand  francs  would  be  sufficient  Io  daeht  Up  the  stitnn 
at  the  place  where  it  has  broken  through,  and  effect  the  pmjectflii  dk€- 
iamoiflbosis  of  the  landscape.  A  new  road  migbt  also  be  mtiU  od  the 
right' side*  which  would  afford  a  much  more  favoiMraUe  vic^^Cr^ 
whole  3  and  the  snow*crowned  'pic«,' doubling  their  hi^ight^  in  tttf^cltfu' 
mountain  water^  wduld  then  actually  exhibit  that  magi^^  e^t.whifb  is 
at  present  ascribed  to  them  only  by  the  generosity  of  pedantic  traveUen. 

*'I  hope  it  may  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  ^e  to  hofd  forth 
schemes  to  the  attention  of  the  prefect  of  this  department,  w4id,  ift  am 
not  misinformed,  is  no.  less  a  person  than  the.c^ebrated  author  of  the 
Campaign  in  Russia,  Count  Segur  ;  and,  should  he  succeed  in  carryii^ 
it  into  effect,  and  adding  to  the  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees  that  in  which 
H  is  most  defective,  a  good  lake»  he  will  thus  have  executed  a  second 
work — or  if  he  is  not  tire  famous  Segur — ^a  first  work,  that  will  secure 
him  the  gratitude  of^universal  Europe.  I  should  even  feel  inclined,  did 
it  not  appear  forward  and  impertinent,  to  mention  the  scheme  to  the 
noble  King  of  the  French  personally,  to  whom  nothing  is  unimportant 
that  contributes  to  the  adornment  and  improvement  of  his  countiy/^*^ 
vol.  iii«  p.  ^2. 
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One  obsenration  M^e  i^el oqrselves  oaUed  i^poii  to  make  before 
we  dfettiMl^  Priivc«»  'PiickW'^Mvskau  on  the  prescdit  ooca^OBi 
ftRtot^-dUi^  feadert  are  doabtfeds  aware  that  the  Tdur  of  \*  O^r- 
hilan'Plfibp^  Was  ushered  into  -this  country  under  thd  srpecial  pa- 
trpitlag^'.  and  protection  of'Oothe.  We  pwe  it  therefore  to 
tfijpn^^  ^^^  to  that  reverence  which  Wje  have  always  professed  for 
t^^na«l  pf  Gotlie*  to  reconcile,  oi^  £ar.as  we  are  able,  the  <;5Cin- 
tajamffUon  belw^w  oMr,pgreee»t  aevere .  jiidgqiept.  of  $emilam^s 
iUS$lfgflng  4md  di^  Iau4i9^y  critiasin»  of  the  JSr^if  ^inf^JKer- 
^tftskufitt  that  |>fiooeedfld  iroiD.the  .pen  of  the  most  libera]  nand 
compreheoftive  critici  in^Europe*.  The  matter  ia  easily  «»p)aiiied» 
Th#¥^  rnHMmn  and  kifwilHiess  of  GKithe's  oriticistiiy  wMich  is 
Ififtj^i^tefiC  tieatity^  led  hiw  astray  at  times^rom  that  ju»t  n^itiin 
b^tw^en  unprovoked  severity  and  unmerited  eulogy,  in  whfkh  the 
trjLje^tOTe  of  cnticism  lies.  It  was  a  weakness  of  Golihe's  mind, 
bfi^M,  ^,i:rltic  and  as  a  moralist,  that  he  could  not  be  severe* 
TJ^Pf^m^^quencQ  was,  that  such  careless,  frolicsome,  butterfly  ex- 
i^m^^Bi^jQitjc  German  Prince,  often  received  from  him  a^len- 
'ti6tleiiiiQed>^  praise,  which,  to  more  eneigetie,  but  less  amiable 
■iuitiarei^'MW9  denied.  Besides  this  general  bias,  we  may  remark 
Mvarflbii^Heaial'circiiaistances.that  may  have  operated  not  aJiltle 
to  tune  dovirn^Oothe*8  soul  inta  a  momentary  contooance  with 
ttSft^^hfePrince.  The  Prince  (though  always  as  a  cooeeomb)  is 
tflb^r '6^  nature,  and  lavish  in  descriptive  writing— so  tilso  Wds 
Mp^^*/  T'?®  Prince  mixes  up  with  his  love  of  nature  alight, 
l^la^i^li  we  had  almost  said  a  coquettish,  sort  of  religion  —of 
^^jl^^iQ^  Gpthe's  religion  also  was.  The  Prince,  moreover,  so 
|]IS^^|n^p^ner«.>and  polish  are  concerned,  is  an  aristocrat;  and 
A^f^^' »¥^09fU6fwHkun''  of  Gothe  has  always  beeiv  the  object  of 
•ibind^fOfl^Meaieysbktertst  latife*  Add  to  all  this  that*  Giithe 
«dlibpKtmft  to  jste  the  £r8t  flashing  debtd  of  PtkkleivMiiMkaa/; 
^^^^  W^'ihaiifrseen'  him  progressmg,  like  the  craby  baofcwatxb^ 
®l?^  filpil^tod 'of  ^ve  years,  and  theie  will  be  little  left  to ^x^ 
'^jtofii Id  thle  dfpp^renlfy  superflcial  criticism  which  the  dctdgen*- 
^^is^fi^age  of^  otir  most  frivolous  and  most 
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Art.  IL — De^P Education  des  Mites  de  Fainille^ou  delaCi^ 
vitisation  du  Ghir^  Humain  pUr  les  F^mmes.  Par  L.  Almj^; 
Martin.     2  torn.     Pari^  1834.  '  ,,,.,.    ^\\l 

Among  the  yearly*  prizes  founded  by  the  benevolent  Count' de 
Montyon  is  one,  to  be  appropriated  to  that  book  which. mostly 
tends  to  promote  the  morality  and  improvenieat  ofinattkind. 
The  French  Academy »  Mfbo, award  these  prizes^/ have  bestowed 
sevei'i^l' thousAnd  /i;apcs/ on  4(>e  work  jjiQ^iJ^foni  us^  and>^€i  hivve 
beqn  tofed^.  thatjtit,  hasiCr/Q^|ed  ttuich»^avQui;^le^en^ion.iB'Gei^ 
many.4Hidhliftlg^m4  ^^We  th6^fofa>ope^e4  itiw^b^A  strdn^lpr<ek 
posfiiession  t\Sk  ^^half  of  .its  nierits^i  ati^  iwe,b^endosedtil>»v|!tb'a 
fealing  that  lis  truly,  refreshing:  it  is  Uk^^n  o^si^  in  llie  present 
impure^stat^of  Fcencb  literature  ;  and*  amid  li^^entioifts  D^v^kfuid 
dramas^  t  triumphantly  es^preased  infidelity^  or  fanttioal  4ivi$io»»of 
8e(;tPb  >vp>  bail^  with,  tlie  utmost  satisfaction^a  prod^ti^^ich 
te«m»  with  morality  and  real  religion,  and.vre  t^oogMttnlate 
France,  on  its  having.  |>een  appreciated  by^evan  >a  p^\\oti'  of  a  Iter 
inbabitanta.,^From  d^e  titlei  we  expected  airaatise  on^ffidttf- 
oation^ which,  would  eiUer  into  the  datail&.of  H^ri^ingfondtao- 
complishment;  but  it  takes  higher  faak  and  teaches  womMft:«i9t 
on)y  how  and  where  to  look  for  the  formation  of  their^^iipfnds, 
bi^t  ^ows  them  the  importance  of  their  conductA,aS|m^t^^^%«i$>^ 
the\fi^ure^  character  of  a  nation.^  We  have  tb^j^  i,riai^atM»  ti|B 
ii>ter!|)tipn3  of  the  autlior  from  bis  own  de^Ja^ti^.;.,.  j(  ]{!^W 
whoiiastily  or  inattentively  turn  over  tbe«e. pages  ina)>>«^ua9iW^ 
of  .a>  wish  lo  revive  i\m  femams  mvatU^h  but. .lei. litem apttst^'as*- 
8ured««tbtt>' genitives  and  datives,  as  Mofitaigne'Ss^syare^cM^be 
object  x>f  tUi^  work.  Setting  aside  all  the^'  ae^uif^efll^^'^ 
memory,  tho9e  mechanical  attribute  of^piofeisot^.  I  iiHW^^^^ 
wonjen^to  fdilil  tbeir  d^tihy  byhndertaking  that  stiqp^tkb'  ^dtfifai- 
tmn  which  stamps  itself  upon  the  soul.  To  dfevelbp  {he  ^olils'of 
women,  that  they^  may  be^somesoinethino;  m6r.e.t^n.^he.pl^y^|jtm$ 
of,  our  rude  passions;  to  develop  the  soiUs  pf  y^mn^^J^t^i^ 
may,bt;<?ome  UiQse  celestiaj  beipgs..  of ,  \i;1bii;lij  ij^^  f^eaR^rfiMPj^r 
youth;,  to  develop  tjie  somIs  qf  wai[nen  tM*ctW^*Way  n«w»keij 
ouri^jT-lbis  forms  t)ie  aubje^t  and  the  object  ofl  mylbodL'i  ,u  . 
In  fact,  if  I  we  consider  the  subject  properly^  iideBMlYfiiNi'>it 
odv  great  source  of  the  misery  or  happiness  of  iatiVcivili^Af  m^ 
tioins;  fbr  Jin  what  Christian  country  can*  m^  'deny  thfe  ittflttbrH^e 
whiek^a^nlodier  extends  over  the  whole  life  of  her'tMWrfe/r?  ^  ^e 
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hardeii^d  career^  occa^ionalty^lYears^  {he  ^x^i^P^VM^g-^  of  those  holy 
precepts  I'ns^Jiled  By,  a  vjrtupus^i^lptl^er^  aiid  ihev  may  in 

tlie  fulness  of  guilt  be  neglecfed,/ there. are  many  instaiKe*  of 
their  having  so  stung  the  coriscience,  that  they  iiave  led  to  a  deep 
atldilMtiog'repeiitance;'the  errilrtg  eWld^-of  either  sex^  Mill  then, 
ir'S^niOth^r  ^et  exi^ts/turn'to  her  fW^lthat^coiboWrtion  \?lMch  the 
lawstrfsoclety'dewy,  and  in  thie  lasting  |>ur}ty  of  amtHher's  love 
wili'fiMtthe  way  to  hoavm.'  How' joyfully  db^s  i  bai^d^-erkiA^ 
cbiW  tobour  for  *e'con»lWt  of  a  pdverty-sti^cken  ^oWtherK  how 
aHv^i^aitoffto  hei"  i^etloui^^nd  higb-statldinrg  in  tlie^H/iorl^]  atid^ 
8b(M|l4'that  rtfottef  bfe  il^S€tte*by  h^  helpmate, does  ncfe  tb^-son 
stafttf 'forth  9^\tet  prbtettort  In  shc^H^  tlie  mi**e  dee|>ly  we  r^flfec*^ 
onvthe;  subjfectj'  the  ftiore  entirely  ai^e  ^e  conpvihced,  that  ik>  in 
flu«t)<J9 '  is'  ^0  lasting  or  of  sudi  wide  extent,  attdtbe^rtorc 
inteHsdiy'iAofwetf^f  the  ndcesilty  6f  gciiding  tliis»sacrfed  aflfectron, 
ahd'fiepfecthsg  that  being  froni  whom  iteitt^nates.  "  The  futbre 
cfaai^iitiic  of  a  feWld/^  said  Napoleon,  *'  is  'always  tb*  work  of  its 
ro<itbbr;^<dnd  be  delighted  5n  recollecting  that' to  his  parent  did 
hei<^ve'iliuth^of  the  greatness  of  a  mind,  which  possibly  grasped 
at»to«rim(C€hVbifii  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  bear  vears  of 
privaffi^fl'^d  exile  whh  fortitude  and  dignity.  .     ^  ' 

^f'^ffistoS-y^  J  says  ^.  Aime-Martin,  "justifies  these  word?,  and^  wilh- 
dclj'^^ifiine^on  sticli  remarkable  instances  as  Charles  IX.^  anrf  tfenry 
IV*,  ite'bttc  tWjpJmilof  Catherine,  and  the  other  of  Jeantie  d'Albrit, 
n^i9*dt  t-ouWXriu,  Weak,  ungrateful,  and  discontented  like  bife  nidtBeh 
alt«ay«ittbiBlHofts  tind  al vrays  submissive?  Do  we  not,  ih  Lbjif^  XIV., 
reoogaiae  thei^alsdons  dt*  a  Spanish  woman,  those  sensual  yef'ttmiantle 


gallaMries,  iUo^- bigoted  ieaHi,  that  despotic  pride,  which  reoait-e^'pto* 
stii^tiQil  ,bc)(6re*lbfi  tbron^  a3  well  as  before  the  altar  ?  Bitt,'  oomtinues 
t^^apt|^gi>  y  tbf,,^wf^.gFeaij  poet^9li  flur  age,  perhaps,  pffiw't  t^je^wpsl^ 
^'.fflS*  ^Wrfs^  flfd*^is^^lf«'9«^'^atal  influence,  Jo! thp pT\f,  aj^fWnr, 
Mp9|f^g^af|  ^vfn  aj^cpffing,  uafeeliug  mother,  wbo^e  F^y^»  ^RPSft?* 
and  ,nar^-o\v  nfiud,. expanded  only  to  vanity  qr  hatred— pa , motliei-  who 


Mn'™Attgly^ridiculed/tfiWnatui^  infirmity  of  her  child;  Trritatedl  galle^l. 
antf^iiAfiTifiiH*,liiti,  <^re3^ed  aiid  flattered  hioi,  and  then  ^esbised  and 
cAVfed'hiflii  ^*xhe^e  dwdding  passioris  of  the  woman  were  deejily  ^i- 
gl^llt^^n  tB^he^t^bf  tb^  yonng  man;  hatred  and  pride,  anger  and  dis- 
dain, fermented  within  hirt>,  and,  like  the  burning  lava  of  a  volcano, 
Sttddenly 'bu^st  forth  opon  the  world$  in  torrents  of  infernal  hatmony. 
The  happier^  destiny  of  the  other  poet .  bestowed  on  him  a  mother  who 
was  t^ndtfr  without  weaknQ$8>  pidut  without /fcverity,  one  of  those  rare 
WofDen  who  ^are  born  to  be  models  to  their  sex ;  this  beautiful  and  en- 
li^bteped  creature  shed  over  her  son  all  the  light  of  Lovej  the  virtues 
with  which  she  inspired  him,  the  prayer^which  §he  taught  him,  spoke 
poi.bnty  to  bfs  intellect,  but,  sinking  into  bis  soul,  made  him  return 
BiAlt^e  sonnds^/  a  harmony  which  ntt)unts  to  the  skies.  Thus,  sur* 
rbtfndbd  from  his  cradle  by  examples  of  the  most  touching  piety,  the 
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graciow  infant  walktd  tn  tbe'wajtt- ofCtodv  imder-'^e^winga  •£■  bi* 
motbers  ifais'gmius  b  liise  the  inMDse. which  abe<l«  hm^mSi^a»  wm^^ 
eaiilv^.btttl  wlMoh  onlf  burn^  iof^  boaNcn/'  *    ..    m,    r.\n    .  *«. 

Ill  ditiecting  ih^  att^titlofi  of  our  rendet^  to  M.  AlnrffriMtfrtin^ 
work,  we  must  however  premise^  that  it  is  excJusivdy  H¥Ri^^for 
the  French  natt<yn,  and,  consequently,  the  handfhig  of  flili  ^Iqect 
18  totally  different  from  that  which  we  should  employ";  rto  fib- 
li^mati  would  w^lte  so  argumentative  k  book  for  his  oWn  pcJbple, 
and  (wfe  mean  not  to  be  presumptuous)  no  Englishman' w^rSaM 
make  sudi*  appeals  to  his  countrywothcn  on  the  score  "Of  cAil- 
duct  of  religion.  We  have  faults  and  sins  enough  to'  atisirti^fti", 
it  is  true,  and  which  ought  to  prevent  us  from  settnig  oaftelves 
aboveour 'neighbours^  we  dare  not  lend  ourseites  to  me  'Conic^it 
6f  fatiatrcal  r<ftasofter«,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  groans  imd;nMA 
hu'ttuHty,  J^et  call  this  a  ntttion  peculiarly  under  the  tart  Jt''ft^ 
Almighty,  and  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  true  reKgiimis 
taught  and  cherished ;  but  we  hope  that  many  of  the  su^geslions 
of  our  author  would  be  superfluous,  and  we  cannot  Uiink  t^j^l^ 
efforts  wbich  Rouseau  and  Dessessarts  made  to  restpre  ^^l^jPicb 
wives land  mothers  to  their  duty  were  ever  required  in  tbit  OWPtff* 
M.  Aim6«Martin  himself  says:  :     ..    )> 

"  Xybat  iudiflference  on  the  part  of  women  towards  important 'adairij 
wljiat  ardour  for  frivolities!  their  minds,  unceasingly  a|;itatea ,^ ny  tie 
fashion  of  the  day,  turn  with  passion  to  tlie  nothings  of  the  mpm^jui 
for  the  sake  of  these  do  they  feign  a  character  different  from  0eir  own, 
do  they  torture  themselves,  suffer  heat,  cold  and  hunger,  destroy  fteir 
health,  And  f isk  their  lives.  Alas !  we  give  to  our  daughters  the  Aian- 
ners  of  courtezans,  to  our  wives  the  instruction  of  a  child,  and  (teabft 
fpr  gtary  and  happiness  from  Heaven.  What  is  the  resuh  ?,  The  fipvolity 
of  one  sex  necessarily  influences  the  habits  of  the  other :  women  ^99016 
trifi^ig  to  please  us,  and  we  must  become  frivolous  to  fiud  favoip^  yf\^ 

thmr  _;;;., 


We  suspect  that  this  is  too  hard  npon  Frencfa-womeny  6(M| 
savins  some  ilnfortunate  exceptions,  we  challenge  the  "^We 
wdrTd  to  pass  such  a  censure  on  the  daughters  of  weat' BritlWrt, 
and  to  found  their  opinion  on  truth.  But  there  is  jef  k^e 
room  for  improvement  in  the  education  of  our  females,j  apjp^ 
feel,  (;erUin9  that  they  will  reap  much  profit  from  M»  Aijm^nPJir'- 
tin^a  auggestions^  though  they  are  chiefly  addressed  tOu^^i^ 
nation,  aad  that  aiostly  a  nation  of  Catholics.  SQ«etihdi9g>?W|iut 
he  «^ked>  iiv  the  way  of  indiiigetice  too,  for  the  heaviiiesap^i^lYad 
Ulnfiost  said  prosiness,  of  several  portions  of  these  vohitnes^-  M^o 
I!b6^  Who  like  ourselves  will  wade  through  the  ^MfMs^,^^ 
sefibusljr  cotisider  the  excellent,  wise,  iknd  liberal  )^r¥M;ipkiin' 
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culoated'in  thein^  we  pitotmise  aa/wnple  rewawl*  To  rinduce  oiM* 
r^eetinft  reafkerd  t<^  Mdertftke*  tbetesk,  y^  shall  mm  f]iroceed  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  book,  mid'^iv^  seinei^al'quotMionsv'chrefly 
iQ  nEIpglisl^.lbtit  selecting  a  fe>y  pf^tbe  fnost  eloquent  pas^agep  in 
the  original,  words. 

.  ^"jThe  ^r^t  chapters  are  devoted  to  i^  bri^f  exauMuaVio^i  oif  the 
tw^  great  Hunters,  Dee  Carter  and.  Tlou3seau,,  wli9  shed  ^\x  io- 
4lfpa^  pver  tl>e  wouten  of  Fxance^  the  errors.  QtXhf^Jr  sy;3t^m«  are 
P^Vtfed  o^U  and  the  good  tbej  effected  is  duly  acknowledged. 
Tk^  power  of  women  and  the  effects  produced  by  nmrriage  are 
n^«t  t^#ated  of,  and  the  succeeding  chapter  begins  as  follows  :-^ 

^'  »Whateror  may  be  the  customs  and  laws  of  a  country,  the  women 
of.  It  4eoide  the  morals*  Firee  or  subjugated,  they  reign,  because  they 
hold,  possession  of  our  passimis.  But  this  influence  is  more  or  less  sa- 
lutary according  to  the  degree  of  esteem  which  is  granted  to ,  them. 
Whptjier  they  are  our  idols  or  companions,  courtezans,  slaves  or  beasts 
of  burden,  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  they  make  us  such  as  they  are 
themselves/  It  seems  as  if  nature  connected  our  intelligence  with  their 
d?inttj,  a^  we  connect  our  happiness  with  their  virtue.  This,  therefore, 
Is  W  law  of  eternal  justice — man  cannot  degrade  women  without  him- 
self MKng  into  degradation  ^  he  cannot  raise  them  without  becoming 
better.  Let  us  cast  our  eyes  over  the  globe,  and  obsei*ve  tho6e  fwo 
greaJt  divisions  of  the  human  race,  the  East  and  the  West.  One  half  of 
the  ancient  world  remains  without  progress,  without  thought,  and  under 
the  load  o^  a  barbarous  civilization ;  women  there  are  slaves.  The 
oihe^'half  advances  towards  freedom  and  light;  the  women  there  are 

loved' and  honoured.*' 

"'iii'  ^  ■  .         ,  ,  ,'  .  . 

ii  Jill  0Ufl»Biing  up  the  history  of  female  influence,  M.  Aim/e- 
Martm  says^r*^ 

'  ^Thak  which  has  been  done  to  lower  women,  and  that  whlfcli  they 
IfeVe'done  towards  our  civilization,  offers,  perhaps,  the  most  nior^l  and 
tdr^matic  part  of  our  history.  There  was  a  time  when  their  beauty  alone 
Wrestled  against  barbarism.  Shut  up  in  castles,  like  prisoners,  they 
thore.  civilized  the  warriors  who  despised  their  weakness^  but  who 
af%ed  their  charms.  Accused  of  ignorance,  and  deprived  of  instruc- 
M(fp,  disgraced  by  prejudice,  and  deified  by  love — feeble,  timid — seeing 
around'  t^ena  noticing  but  soldiers  and  the  sword,  they  adopted  the 
islssions  of  their  tyrants ;  but  in  adopting  they  ameliorated  them.  They 
dirfejlJtfed  combatants  towards  the  defence  of  the  helpless.  Chivalry 
bet:tHib^'a  brotecting  power  j  it  repaired  injuries,  and  paved  the  way  for 
Ittws  ^'^nd,  at  last,  after  having  fought  in  order  to  conquer  kingdoms^  it 
^«a»80fteiMd1i}to  figfatii^for  thebeauty  of  women,  and  civilization  began 
^gMttantry..  A  great  revblntidnwas  aoeoatplbhed  an  Fraooe,  «tti^  day 
wkliiia.iitblclkiiigbt^rewoffbbmfn,  in  consequence  of  faring  <bat  the 
•cyiitl^of  «Mch  he  was  jmt  about  to  comtnQiM;e  the  si^e,  ha4  bj^coaie 
th^  asylum  of  the  wif<^  of  his  enemy,  and  that  this  wife  was  obont  to 
become  a  mother.     At  a  later  period,  some  glimpses  of  science  began 
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to  pkroeihiXNigh  the 'Sbadesr*«i4aoh  covened  ibe  workl;  vaU  eycsjvere 
dazsled  by  ityandiii  WB^Ahem  that /ibe'clestinyioS^fEOMien^  was  pitiabk. 
Wyie  Men  only  believed  tb^roselvc^to  be  snpeHor  ft-ofn  tbe  streogtbof 
ibeir  bddies  afnd  tbe  Ibrce  qf  'ibeirtoountge^  tliey  bad  ceded  to  tbe  power 
of  feeblenets  ood  beauty;  bnt  ^cairceiy  bad  tbey  acquired  a  smattering 
of  science^  wben  pride  seised  tbea,  andwooien  neaHy  lost  tbeir  empire. 
But  tbe  worst  period  for  tbem  was  the  age  of  scribes  and  di^tovs^  for 
atibfltttitne  all  the  iaipertinent  questions  couceming  tbe  pre^minenoe 
of  meoy'atid  inferinrfty  of  women^  were  broagfat  forward.-  £fen  tbe 
existeneeof  Ibetr  souls  became  a  iii«tterof  doubt;  and  tfaeok^giana  tbem- 
aelvesi  amidst  tbese  agitating  discmsionsy  Ibrgot  for  a  monient/tliat  our 
Saviour  was  made  human  by 'bis  motber.  ■  Tbese  disputes  led  to'tUs 
deplopaUe  result^  tkat  >the  ignemnce  of  women  became  a  moral  sysfeeai, 
as  the  ignorance  of  tbe  lower  classes  bad  become  a  system  of  policy. 
Our  forefintbers  long  confounded  ignorance  witb  innocence,  and  tbence 
came  all  tbeir  troubles ;  tbey  wisbed  women  to  be  silly  for  fbe  sake  of 
tbeir  busbands^  and  tbe  people  to  be  ignorant  for  the  sake  of  power. 
Women,  tbus  iEtssimilated  to  tbe  people,  like  them,  did  nol  receive  any 
species  tof  Instrtkction.  Every  tbing  was  against  tbem  j  scFence.  legls- 
lature/artd  tbeology,-*tTiat  tbeology  wbicb  was  tben  mistaken  fdr  l*eli' 
gioB,  aAd  wbieb  only  was  virtuous  under  tbe  lasb  Of  disctpHrfe, 'and  in 
tbe  austerities  of  penitence.  It  was  by  depriving  tbem 'of  tllei^  sOuls, 
by  subjecting  tbem  to  mean  ami  vulgar  habits,  which  stnpify  tbe  mind, 
that  :tbey  lv»ped  to  preserve  tb,em  in  spotless  purity. «  .  .  .  ;  hr  tbe  time 
of  JGou^t^ie.Four^entb,  wben  women  busied  themselves  wi^  aSiaiTSof 
statCt.tbe;  Abbe  de  Fieury  declared  that  girU  ought  to  be,t^ugb(,;so0)e- 
thing  besides  their  catechism,  sewing,  singing,  dancing,  how  t(j| dre^s,  jto 
speak  civilly,  and  make  a  good  courtesy.  But  the  progress  be  5VKtie(l 
them  to  attain  consisted  in  knowing  how  to  read,  write,  anil  crotierj-4to 
know  when  to  ask  advice  in  matters  of  business,  and  enoji^b  t)f  meclicioe 
to  tleflce  rtir6  of  the  sick.  Then  came  Fenelon,  who  wished'tbfeM'  Uitiitd 
mident  ~^nd  modern  history,  to  urnlerstand  Latin,  to  p^rrtse  works  of 
eloquence,  literature,  and  poesy ;  and  yet  such  was  the  prejudice  belong- 
iQg,^  ^^eri94  when  women  es^ercised  an  aj^o^t  rompniif:>pQwer,  and 
ga.Ye,gy4ce  and  politeness  to  society,  that  the  arcbbisbopi  was  ol](ljged  to 
ad^  jQCf^aiu  ;*^strictions,  and  to  justify  himself  on  theologi<;^l  pi;inciples. 
•  Woj]^eu/.  ?sa;d.  the  venerable  ecclesiastic, '  t^re  balf^pf  ftbe  tju^naiiiPf^e, 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  CJirist,  and  like  usi  fl^sUnecJ  to^|pj?n^  Jife.* 
Thus,  to.tfi?^  them  other  things  thau  dancing,  ^inging,,an<Ccqnrj^iy(iDg, 
it  ^was  necessary  to  invoke  the  meriU  of  th^  RedempU^t  awl»cQver/tbeai 
\Vitli,;^he>loo(J  of  Cbrist/V  ^  .         .    r  f        k     ♦  V  j 

I' A^pWrttlf  Ih^Ef  folldWirig  passage  may  perhaps  Ke  Wfell  Spp^^ed 
t6Btti^f  tfl^jttreWcKHvbmeri.  ^  '  /"^^ 

...^i  jSiiifle:ifafi}jtimet  of  Rousseau  and  Fenelooy  great* progress  bas^taketi 
pktceiamong  snenpiind  QQnie<|acntly  the  edncatiottjof  wcmieii  ba^io  some 
measure  profited.  Tbe  question  is  no  longer'Hak^d  U4»«tbe^dt  beii|iUi$a* 
Ue^ocfusigr^^  4beia  pt^ntr^xonsentiito  die  devekplutnt  lo^  tbeli^i ubder* 
»taodlbg9«iid  IdssoBs^qre^^iycik  to  them  b^mrtists  atid  masifeeKV  o^ilan- 
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gitagesj  tbey..8kami  as  it  .were>  a  general  course  of  st^Miy,  but»  in  this 
8liKiyriK>ibtngiewb  tbem  to  tWok  witli:tlteir*ow«  thoughts :  it  is  chiefly 
>the<sckiool  routine  which  gives  occupation  to  their  brains.  And  tbus^  at  an 
age) when  the  passioosi  are' awakened,  tihoie  passions  to  which  the  habits 
of  vtvtiiMt  and  the.  principles  of  religion  ought  to  be  opposed,  they  find 
in  themselves  skiU  for  the  piano>  «  memory  for  words,  and  a  soul  which 
sleeps^  Such  Is,  with  some  jnire  exceptions,  the  wbmair  of  the  present 
jday,  Wiib  her  focn^  of  devotion,  her  school  morality^  he^  mechanical 
'talents,  her  lore  of  pleasure,  her  ignorance  of  tb^  worlds  and  her  desire 
to^bveaihi  be  loved.  It  is  not  that  this  education  has  no  bright  side; 
on  die  contrary,  it  gives  gvace^and  tone  to  society :  the  duchess  and  the 
commoners  wife  rival  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  first;*<rateita]ents ; 
some^compose  poems,  which  are  sold  fov'  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks  and 
Pdiea  3 1  (Others  paint  pictures,  the  price  of  which  is  devoted  to>  pious 
•purposes I  all  write  correctly  and  elegantly;  andtbe  pens. of  S^vigne 
'  andiiLafayetle  are  become  almost  vulgar*  *  ^  r 

"tfpon  lliis  M.  Aim6-Martin  observes  that,  if  wdmpn  were  to 
jp^sp  all, their  lives  in  studios  andyeto,if  it  were  only  necessary 
.  foi*  tbepi  to,  dazzle  and  to  please,  the  great  prqblem  of  education 
M'pnjd  ^Q>^  be  solved;  but  the  hours  of  pleasur^i  are  .few,  and 
hQ^rsii>f  reflection  will  come*— »what  is  there,  tbeh,  he  asksy  in  all 
this,  tOitaacb>  them  tlie  duties  of  wives  and  mothers?  Id  this 
'9»me^cbtipter  the  vanity  of  modem  education  is  admirably  ex- 
'  pt>s^»:  tli<!  appearance  for  the  reality,  the' toiling  at  tlrat  which 
bWght'to^be  only  a  relaxation,  and  the  forms  of  refligiori  without 
' th^  sbb^tance,  are  all  touched  upon;  and,  disregarding  the  oppo- 
'  smon  cjf  mothers  and  school-mistresses,  he  calls  it  alt  vanity,  and, 

fqllpwipg  ttie  young  girl  into  the  married  state,  \yhen  .united  to  a 
,  husband  ^s  frivolous  as  herself,  he  ends  the  picture  by  a  descrip- 

tioju,  pf  tli^ir  mutual  disgust*    We  give  tbe  closing  paragraplis  in 

.tbQ  origii^al,     . »  ,  , 

'^  ^'Apr^siih  pdreil  tftbfeau,  est  11  besoin  de  le  dire,  t€  n'fest  JjIus  la 

'femtriefqd'il  f^ut  endbctriner  par  le  roari,  c'est  le  nmri  qd'il 'faut  t6ge- 

ri^^Cr  par 'la  fetum^.  Que  faite  done  ?  Rendre  les  femmes  au  sehtiment 
;  ^  Cotnplfet  dfe  ife'ur  dig^itfe,  et  leur  apprendre  ^  distinguerlev6ri table  amour 

"rt^s  TOrfeurs  ^u?  usttr^ent  son  nom.  Le  premier  point,  c*est  qu'elles 
^^tJtiittent'^tre  aito^caf  et  rcspcJctees  )  c'est  qu'elles  ne  consfehtenti  k  aucun 

Ipi^fx, 'an  d(;pk)i*aMe  role  que  nos  passionaf  brntales  leur  im^osent;  c'est 

qu*elles  apprennent,  enfin,  tout  ce  qu*il  y  a  d'avilissant  dans' ces  horn- 
.  mfig^s  qui  les  ti-ansforment  en  instrument  de  capriqes  et.^.  volupte* 

JWrai  le  dire,  il  n'y  a  point  de  progr^s  possible,  pour  la  civilisation,  tant 

que  les  femmes  ne  nous  auront  pas  fait  i-ougir  de  ces  assimilations  gros- 
i  jsriibres  qiMlaJbonne.jX>mp«gme  resume  ainsl:  le  vin,  la  table,  les  fen^mes, 
ilffM  obef«iUL:..4i*tstecaUlog«ei^s  plaistrs  de  la  bmte,  odl  Fhommeiiteit 

jiia%tt'aa«6eini(|iiira>|)Qvtei;j        .  -     ^    ' 

'  >t)i  i<f.  Mai$»  cemfueiit,  nous' ten  feront-»dies>  roigir:  si  elles  n^earougitttnt 

'rilei<-m4mfsr^    QuelEtid^atessela  pba-^xquiae  soit  done^dans'^Une 
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j«une  fille  k^luini^m  4%  sa  piMbuiv  o^DMDftielbttefeilasatiin^  jeaMf«iU&« 
la  Diairqiie  ^  «a>cli§iiit6*  Ce  ne  mo*^  pato  lei  §mams9m  im,  hi  pro^efiifi 
c*eti1ivvertu  qot  je  demanded  >Eo  renfdaia  k  sedptoltDn  pbw  djfi^iiie 
rendtai  I'^uuMr-iuosMKai  el  plutpaiV'jie4iit*kincrn  k8iUtt8km%^ 
viMOOttt  eMhafncrnetm  adolBHIaQel^et  TimnMluiatBt,  pmiMfh  pntm«i» 
foiii  diin8leiiu«dedBbaau«ldei*iafini>  ...  .>  ..  * 

''  Ainii  ddil  tfaisooiDplir  I'^dBoatiM  dat  fiUai^  £l  qua**  ii*^amtM« 
du  iiiart>  paait|uoi  no«i  en  inqiti^tev )  elle  aelotn  •uapkineDi  fil  oaUifdlef 
Bient  par  les  vertus  de  la  femrne." 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  present  moraf,  liters^y,  afl4 
scientiBc  state  of  France,  and  public  instruction^  M.  Aime-^ar- 
tin  ^los^9  Uif  first  bpok  with  ^  passage  which  applies  to  alj 
comitrjes.  ../...*.'.  '•.    ,/'"  \r 

**  Iii6  ActefeFcrreliglon  whicb  ought  to  vivify  natioQS ;  (hey  willr<|« 
just  in  tlie  ^jtA  of  Gwl  wb(»  leva  tMr  breUirett ;  tbey  will  be  po«iedi4 
amoQg  men  'whQ>  love  God.  Here  is  revealed  the  true  ji^^sippojol^ 
women*«*^-plaoed  amotig  afl  people,  and  in  all  classes,  the  lawjs  of  ,ppli(;y 
do  noc  mcb  tbetti,  and,  pure  from  our  fatal  passions,  tbey  aloae,  ju^  the 
bosom  of  society,  we  left  to  the  laws  of  nature.-  Noihiug  need  t#i^jt  the 
cbaractor  of  wonwn ;  the  eares  of  business  do  not  tarnnh  the  fi^q^^ 
of  tben^  iliouglite^  tbey  are  neither  wurriors,  magistrates^  nor  kgj^M^*' 
they  «tfe  wites  and  meters;  tbey  are  such  as  God  wished  tWm  ^|(j^)ibe. 
Tbeyform  <»ae  half  of  the  humaii  race,  and  by  their  very.we«jMii«^s^ft^ 
escaped  from  the  eorruption  of  our  power  and  our  giiofy*  X^t^l4ie9 
cease  to  regmi  that  they  do  not  share  these  passionA  \  let  tbf;^4@9^/^ 
us  the  tribune,  thrones,  and  war,  for,  if  they  partake  of  our  vi^e^gi^ir  ^^ 
on  earth  can  soften  it !  Such  should  be  their  influeneey  tb^ir  Usgi^Mf 
theyt^ear  within  their  persons  the  nations  to  come»  they  be$ri,|i\j  A}iijr 
souls  the  destinies  of  those  nations.  Let  them  send  through  Uie^mhole 
earth  the  words  of  humanity  and  liberty  5  let  them  create,  ai^^imp^Ite 
towarrds  one  oommoo  feeling  for  the  love  of  God  and  our  neiffkbpuj^ 
and  thieir' destinies  will  hQ  accomplished.  Armies  are  neKe8tary.ror[€M- 
quering  lifae  world)  i^e  single  moral  feeling  can  «rivUJieerand<aav^^t»">;  > 

The  melaphysica!  chapters  of  the  second  book  are  i1n(te|itt^rfi(J 
give  us  an  ampler  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  are  fuTI  of  dWolS!- 
tion^  fron^  Kapt  and  other  authors;  but  we  will  no  fur|h(^jr(pause 
ovef  them  thaq  to  extract  the  two  follqwi^g  W^^fk'^K^iY^W^ 
appeared  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  remark.  ,   ,„,  ,,\)f,  ^ ,  ^(^^y.! 

*'  But  what  is  inlbity  >  All  my  effcvrts  to^onodve  It  A^mseleM/intoi^ 
eqqalfjff  iii3pos(sib4e  ^  me  todeny  or  to  eomprefa«tid  it ;  all  I>^«Mii  know 
is,  that  beyt^nd  iiififtity  there  is  wothriog.  Guiifed  by  this  ^int  ligbt,'l 
place  a^tit^herbefbre  me  to  whic%  Fesustantlf  add  others |  i'filtm^in^- 
xnen^  s^ace^itlii mfyealc^dAtlofis y  useless totll  etevmdtyinoti^iDgi^flft 
coni]!)t)^M  of  &iiteifhin)i!s,^lbd'two  e&trames^onty  meetiiny  ej^ptbiPlR^ 
ginhin/g^ Mitf  th^'end;  Then  I  look  ^  round  luei  fid  endi'ilo  ^i^gMHo^; 
that  ^Mifdf  tbd  elph^  al^ays^  sediLS  without  <Api^nii«g  i«;'i]|iit>on4iii)h  is 
befotiB,  ihitt  wbidk  is^iMr^  tlftt  whteh^lrtviiy  wiiM  and  for'«m$fthitt 
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i«  h^ni^.  Xlw'feditig<^f>  infinity  §ii98t»«ir|(lit  fif  idlAhingft  wbich  we 
cannot' perreive  bf  monis  o^  tiicisciisesv  itiseaUwtfilo  uiij£eit  wbn^.  i& 
inik»<[Mim.>  The  mEnhAit  GooL  IbisGidd  tbbtitlnm  aeekeftje O wy joiil ! 
since  notfaihg'of  tbst'irfaicb  Is  /iohe  ctDidelaiik  Hice^here  bda#.  ..Xhoil 
^iMhM  Ihysdf  £A>m  aE  cnrthiy  jc^Miucauiie  ^cse  jnyi  hast  m  end  3 
thoa  sbrinkest  from  all  limits^  beeansB  aU  limit/ i&Hikm*exialfaKe.  Wi(Ui« 
tfayaetf  ektie  dott  tbou  repose  in  tbk  infinity,  vhioh  passei  beycKKl  our 
paMtCMi^  aid  which  is  at  once  thy  hopc»  thy  lights  and  ihyfvklssB" 

The  second  passage  is  from  the  chapter  on  the  immortaTit^  of 
the  8oul. 

.*'  Mais,  dis-tu,  je  n'ose  croire  h,  desi  hautes  destinies.  '  Dfeu'tte  hi*en 
donne  la  pensSe  que  pbur  adoticir  les  maux  de  la  vi6,  et  C6tte  ptiiit^,  ne 
fAt-elle  qu*une  illusion,  est  encore  le  plus  magnifiquedes  presens.  'Qtfcst-ce 
dond  que  Dieu  ponrrait  me  devoir  au-deHl  >  lUi  hien;  1 1 jett^  le9(yeux 
antotir  de  toi,  an  milieu  detant  de  bienfait»pfodigue«/  ticbe/deicfeScouTrir 
une  deception.  l\  s'agit  de  saToir  ce  qui  a  cte  prmnisiet  «crquL«4t^ 
donhe,  si  l6s  dofis  ^galent  les  besoins,  si  le9  jouissancesmataquenii^avx 
d^sir^.  Cberehe  un  animal  qn!  ait  soif,  et  qui  ne  puMe  ddumvrur  une 
fbbt^M;  une  plante  attachie  a  la  terre,  et  sur  laquelle  le  stmffle  du 
mati^  H^apporte  de  douces  rosees  3  une  pens^e  huaiaime  qui  ne  puisse 
s'acddtejMii^ ;  en  senthnent  d*amour  qui  ne  puisse  se  realised  Diea  dit  k 
eb^c^e  ibtelligence :  Ce  que  tu  con^ois,  je  te  le  donnerai ;  et  6a  aistgiiifi« 
WncieiEfe iwontre  jusqu'aux  limites  de  la  nature.  Vc»s  ce  frMe  moiicheroB  5 
iA  t^te'esi  coufonnee  de  diamaus,  ses  ailes  sent  couvertes  des  naatto^s  de 
Fai-tr-^ed-ciel  5  c'est  pour  lui  que  le  zephyr  balance  les  fleurs;que  lalumi^re 
yVt^pose  ses  parfums,  et  que  le  ciel  y  laisse  tomber  une  goutle  del  son 
ambii^ie^  pour  lui  la  terre  est  un  banquet  raagnifique,  et  JaTia^ine 
aurCM-e'radieuse  toute  consacree  h  la  volupte.  £t  cependant,  au.iftiilieu 
did  tant' de  liehesses,  au  sein  de  tant  de  plaisirs,  aucune  voiK  n'^veille  sa 
picf6m>aissance,  rien  ne  Toccupe  au-delk  de  ses  appetits,  rien  ne  rinqaiete 
au-^dd&'  de  son  horizon :  11  vit,  jouit,  et  meurt ;  son  destia  est  -rempli* 
Qoh^ I  letrnfaeherovin^a  pas^tetnompe,  etrhomme  le seraiai  Jlyiaurait 
en  dons  un  sfentiment  sans  but,  une  inquietude  de  la  vie  e^stesani 
i)^q^fi(p,  (^^s  disirs  sant  accomplissement,  des  previsions  6ternelles>  ^ans 
avenir,  le  supplice  du  neant  en  presence  d'une  immortatft&  Womisfe  et 
musee!    ^ Promise!  puisqu'ellq  est  montr^e.  '        ».!-.' 

'  ""'  Slii^  la  (touleur !  mafs  Ik  mort !  Tu  te  plaiiis  de  la  ttiort"C6brttie  si 
I'u  nie  portais  pas  en  toi  le  sent!  ment  qui  en  triom  phe !    H^as  !  ties  ^gramdes 
lemons  ne  nous  sont  pas  epargnees ;  elles  se  tti^lent  ^  la  vie  de  toa^  les 
hcMbrpe^.    Dieu  nous  envoie  le  plaisir  co; 
OQus>  ioyitei  h  venir  h  lui,  et  le  malbeur  con 
V  ,fd^t.  1    Icir  pres  de  moi,  il  y  a  peu  de  j< 
^: fleuc.ua  enfant,  Tuni^e  pensec  d^  s 
anK^tis  elle  /cherchait  la  vie  dans  ces  yeux  i 
ei&c^ .  (;$%t^  wfac  dechirapte !  je  vois  en 
^QiiAefi  Je$  consolations  ven^ient  m  briser 
ToU^ribnCOttp  son  dflp^  s'i9xalte»,une  joi^  c^jle 
dei  larmes :  .eUe. infisifiie  Je  dowl  «d^  Pift 
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prDiilMsei  I  w\  rfientijuent  JMWortcl  loirireod  toot  «e  cfaNitte  zr  petAn. 
Cette  nii^re  inconsolable^  qui  ne  voulale  riai-aoteBcIn^  s'ibinit^itol^fuil 
ckln^l€^jiP9pi^Rtionl  4e  fanfinti  Ce  n^eBt.pliar  tor  1&'  tierre^  <i*el4idlAii  le 
cie^.qtf'«Uer«oo4etopl«  8on«iifaoti'.  -'        -.    '-•'    -     '    *    v  *'J^" 

<'  Ab !  alelte  He  ilovait  jixm  le  reroir ;  quUleinfcrBii^  dM^(m>i  ^UiHh 
miiQqaei^-4til.«le powDoir ou  de  Jmiicc^  II  f  umitiouigDifieeDce'et} vjMi4 
dan^f  la.K^  ikoftijifstiw  da  moncberon^' Mtifiee  et  meiKoiige^daas^liit^ 
mpraleti6|ii  reHgi^uted^  IHioimne!  .  hmrvmcin  jpeneeotfe  sur  ka  4efii^''et 
tourOfM^  s^  irog^^  yers  le  oi^  f  le^  devonemens  it  la  fiairie  eTiiU^lins 
bumaiAa  i'/b^i&no^  'q^i  n'attend  plnsr  rieh'  itS-bas;  tons  le9?siM»1fice6 
fait»  aj4  €tev<Nrida09  ksetil  but  do  pmire  k  Dieu^  ne  sendentddnoiqu^id^ 
err^iii^  id«  I'JiumAni^  1  i-lionin»^  O  6oorate !  aiUrait  'cndes  pew^^s^'^lfir 
va^(^.q»<}lf^  Qri^iOD  !  Xoi !  Tnwiide  la  T^pi6,  tu  serais  ^ddort  pdut^'^om 
me{is0pge  \  ,f,Un  Sieii  jkurait  trompe  Socratei  L'^tre  cr6a  «erait*il  pfci» 
magnanioipqqe&pn.Cr^ateur?  j*  ^i   i 

"  Ijjoft  I  NoQ  I,  la-  Provi<lence  ne  repond  pas  par  une  sentence  de  mott 
cternelle  aux  sages  qui  rinvoquent^  au  genre  hmnain  qui  ratt«sie.  .  ^' 
n*est  pas  sur  les.tombeaux:  qo'il  faut  lire  sa  repanse,  c'est  dans  notre-dine/ 
d*oii  s'echappe  ce  cri  sublime :  Dieu,  etemite !  j  i      •  '  '     ^" 

"  Quand  1  bomraq  jetle  ses  regards  sur  la  terre,  que  vqit-il  ?  {a  ^r^^i^on, 
qui»  de  toqtes  parts,  s'^I^re  jusqu*k  lui.  £t  quand  il  ram^ne  s^^g^fc)^^ 
sur  Ini-ro^ine,  quand  il  sctudie  et  se  contemple,  que  trpuye-^-i^^a9JLfde|a 
de  sis  pa^^ions  terrestres?  un  sentiment  iustinctif  de  1  infini^  ^ne.cpn-; 
science qu?  tend  k  la  perfection  ideale^  une  raison  dont  la  lumii^i^  se  pro-' 
jetter^ps  le  ciel>  une  fttae  enfin  dont  toutes  les  facultes  rayonnint  vers. 
Xfieatf  dntuhfonmystferieuse  de  la  Divinite,  qui  nous  annonce  un^'rffrtVe 
mondeoaissi  s^rement  que  les  sens  nous  revMent  ceiui-ci !''  '    *  >    ^  ^"i. 

The  second  volum^,  including  the  third  and  fourth  hpokj^i,!^ 
wholly  devoted  to  religion:  the  first  chapter  treats  of  firjofj^ndf. 
truth,  andf  vve  strongly  recommend  ita  pierusal^  it  \ya|i|d  HUm?  it 
to  nVake  copious  extracts  from  it,  and  q^ir  Jimits  wil)  rni^  ajlc^v.u^ 
to  give  more  than  the  opening  and  conclusion,  which  s^ip^9k^ 
follows:—  ..,..,,,, 

'^Attopuia-jesivoir?  Que  dois-jc  f aire  ?  qii'ose  je  espere!^?* '  J'fel^ve  * 
la  voijXjt  jjHnterroge  toutes  les  phi losophfesr  touted  ^i^  religtoii^i  etH<5^ts 


„    _  jpae  cxigcrJe  doute, et  rottfimt  pttri      

Si  je^p«rlij  de  vertai,  j'entends  dohfner  ce  n(i«n  ki'^crfto^l  ^l^j^ j)lrt^  de' 
Dieuj^gJuntctida  donner  ce^  noni  a  to  fii^ktf;  '  PlA^'JWaneJ^/jpfAs^ 
raijsoq  se  tk«iible  ^  ^je  fifrife  jfarili'^we  s^rden-iert,  pbs  In&We  de  Wiiib'sifaricf^ 
de«K>t^t^iaR,tpas)fn^m«f4de1armati^re'de  mofi  cor^:  k  bi^^liljji^i^u^h^ 
me /Jaisaft'fpe^s  iawjrtion^  5  Ma  logique,  que  Hi^enittide '^iHre  Iterfi 
raisonoomtos  oQbtrairei  Ainsi  j^  toucbe  k  ton$  les^^ysicmeH^li^^^tf^r^ 
h,  aucwn«<c4«idctipoyjetv  flong6  dabs  Ces  t^nfebre^  j)hib*djJhi(ra^5f%' 

^..r4    r'  1    1>iv'-Ui.    ^i'.l  i]{-  U    i.  '  t  * : : '    '   '■    ^'   V   '    ''' 

*T)i«eare  well  ItMowiiexpcftftiiOBsof  JUnt's,  :>.    ♦• 
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reUgkuses^  apres^  simi  tout  6tiidie^  to«t«fif»oiundi,  je*  m'arr^efl^ajr^ 
dene co«(ipren()iuq^r Dion' p6attl£    >h  .,  ..u..    jiv.    > 

.  *^  What  ligbt<  wiU  guide  q»  in  ibis  sliedoi;!^  ipalb)''  '(tbti'dettck-^ 
truth.)  "  It  is  the  great  business  of  lifey  and  it  imist  be  eiSd^^s^  tiMt 
which  seeosa  to  dtstMii^tis  tiie  le^t.  '  It  is -aonnetianes  'disoiftaed'  iif  col- 
Idga^'hut;^  having  once  entered  into  the  woHd,  we  haiten  te  fb^g^'it. 
I^terea.on  philosophy  are  .so  managed  lAiat  they  do  ndt  teach  ui  to 
|ri)ih)S0phi2e^  for  their  object  is  to  kaike  good  scholars, 'Und  ndt  good 
pbilotpphers.  .  For  women  it  is  still  worse  $  no  one'dHMMns  of  d^telop- 
iog  rthek  souls^  and  for  6Q00  years  they^  btfre  led  Ihe^workl,  with^M  the 
il$M}Ldf  J  funking  l^t4ii  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  the  truth  is  of  any 
co«fse<|uaace  to  them.  ^Tbe  .researches  we  are  now  About  to  make  witl 
reoompenaeiheni  fep  this  neglect;  for  thetn  wd  shall  tmce  a  feMr  pages 
of  liwman, wisdom;  >then>  almndonlng)  those  arid  paths  which  philoso- 
phers will  plant  with  abstractions  and  syllogisms/  we  shallenter  into  a 
new  rosd^  where  Nature  herself  shall  serre  as  a  guide, — Where  ^1  is 
easy,  sdt  ia  beautifult — where  the  soul,  restless  about  its  ftfture  state, 
finds,  the  termination  of  its  fears  and  uHcertainlies,— where  tHsdom  is 
love,  and  truth  produces  ecstacy/*  •         r'  i      - 

Tliese  i<r6  feold  words  on  the  pntt  of  our  author,  and  we  will 
etid^tbdr;  by^'lielecting  a  few  passages,  to  show  how  far  he  fulfils 
hh  p^Hhi  undertaking,  again  impressing  on  the  mind  of  the.reader 
that  h^'^^ealcs  to  another  nation,  where  education  varies  from  our 
own,  tnasmuch  as  we  profess,  at  least,  to  give  to  both  sexes  a 
knovyle^ge^  oi  God;  where  the  great  mass  consists  of  Catholics, 
and  where  there  are  consequently  wide  differences  in  manners, 
customs,  and  feelings.  We  hope,  however,  that  we  do  not  ^r 
when  wc^  venture  to  assert  that  Protestants  may  also  derive  niuch 
pWjffit'frcim  dn  atteiitive  perusal  of  M.  Aim^-Martin*8  pages.' 
VThe' fallacy  of  taetaphysital  reasoning;,  taken  as  a  whole, VH.ow- 
evier  applicable  w6  may  find  certain  isolated  passages,)  is  thus 
httdted.  '       '  ■'  ' 

'*  How  can  it  arrive  at  a  single  positive  truth,  when  even  existence  is 
to  i^ji^n  iMolubJe  problem }  •  The  bodies  which  surround  mci  chd  soul 
whic)i,tilppejves.,ihe  iBapeeasions  of  these  bodies,  are  denied  by  metaphy- 
sicians, ^fi^itli^ut  mybeiqg  able  to  refute  die  denial.  ^For  them  tbeit  is 
ni^ither.  j^ttjer  noir  ^liady— not  «>  perceptible  being,  nor  «  perceptiWe 
objecj^v.wjirthc^  ^^i  4ee,<#<»ty,  a^  river,, the  sun,'  the  ^»aroem',  the 
mfj:y^s,of  the  eaxth^or  s^\e»i  or  whether  we  set  a  man  who*  sees 'all 
th^^^Uinjgs^  t^ere  J^iuot  a ^ugle  sensation'  withm  ut  whkh  can  prove 
thejr  reality.'  .,' Bodi^.dp  wot  exist,'  says  Berkeley^  {ThelJMi^  a^^pi- 
ritu4 ^^l;>$taocea ,then  remains. .  '  Spiritual  subaBUnced ^ notvxiat^^  says 
I^ip^.  .Then  &he  sensations  remaiq.  ^  What  does  feebi^.niefla^  Am 
I  9^prtf^rn,that.I  4^^1V  ^ays  M.  de  la  Mennin's,  (a-*eeleiirBted.modem 
Wjrjter). ,  «Thu$itb^  highest  efforts  of  the  understan^ogi  Itadusto'  the 
last  decree  of  absurdity.  Man  cannot  affirm  anything  about  his  own 
being;  he  can  neither  say  I  iam,  I  feel>  or  I  think.  Sbo.w  me  after  this 
what  remains  ofcrtal^idL    Bdt  ii^ionhht|l6nt!s1^C%^cause  these  metii- 
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phytitt,  wkicb  rafcite  to  «i  tbi  v|roofc*o#  cm)  owm  «iiiMn0e»  ctami 
affonl  hm  pmoh  of  Ibe  dbciMeace  dF  »  €kid.  Hvw  tc«l^fl|«o  {MltetlMt 
Oori fiv^y  rcAiolik^  wbfcbfCaMot  Mtn  prore  lo iiittii  Atl^okli'  oim 
matarifil  b04y  txitU )  K$n^\$iom  on  i vn^  pan^l  Htm  rbe  ff^eim^yHi^ 
tMTgayfnUfar  «iid«g»iiut  the  eKistenoo  of  G^d;  then  he  wefgf»9r^m 
and  shows  Ibeir  equality.  Argument  haying  decided  notbUigj^dD^bt 
appears,  and  the  truth  remains  unknown*  Thus  one  of  tjie  noblest  of 
human  understandings  has  employed  all  the  strength  of  abstrs^fc  if^Asott^ 
ing  to  establish  that  this  abstract  reasoning  is  poweHess  #ben  'icStih^ 
idr  ^rinciple^.  But,  instead  of  complaining  of  such  wAnt  of  p&Wh,  %e 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  it.  What  would  beeonie  of  truth;  tBM  %nilh 
wUeb  on^  to  h^  univeraal,  if  natura  bad  placed  hat  deiaoiiiiti^lon  in 
wasDIking  Mrbieh  is  unintelligible  to  three«#Miribt  of  the  hmMst  vac9^"  - 

Wtf  itere  about  to  say  that  the  able  chapter  On  the  auttibrity  df 
leaiTt^ed  theologians  would  probably  apply  more  to  Catlioliti^thlan 
to  Prptestants;  but  we  glanced  around  us,  and  we  paase4..,  1^ 
thronging  of  our  countrywomen  to  the  churches  of  th^ir  ffiyourite 
preachers ;  their  restlessness  and  disconteut  wheu  forced  by  £uv 
<:ums(ti^nces  to  attend  any  other;  their  enthuaiaatic  an4  tender 
praise  of  these  their  holy  men;  the  infallibility  with  w^i^kotbey 
clothe  them;^  their  blind  submission  to  all  they  enjoin,  in  defiance 
pf  tte  authority  of  the  most  sacred  ties  of  family  and  gratlAidfe.— 
of  thai  decorum  which  in  all  other  cases  they  would  cnensn  Ui^ore 
dearly  than  their  lives;  that  influence  which  they  allow  tlieh"  c6'n- 
fidenttat  priest  to  posiess^  not  only  over  their  cooBciettMS^  but 
over  the  most  trifling  occupation  in  their  domestic 'affang$m«fl%; 
tlyat  sweeping  clause  of  condemnation  which  they  cast -'d?^  atl 
who  presume  to  differ  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  A,  or'Mr^'S.^-^'iiH 
this/ we  say,  started  before  us;  and  we  would  fain  a^tc  irtjeiii^^fsp 
to  pause,  and^  looking  at  the  number  of  popes  whjc^,  ^^tiey^^i^|^ 
cr^ate^  ask  themselves  how  nearly  they  approach  ^o  t^q^.^frop^ 
ti^at  gr^l  division  of  the  Christian  religion^  which  ^^kWfMFCni#a  <tO 
abhoi;*  But  we  must  not  write  a  religiwa.  ditj^iWH^r •  jwhim^^ 
are  only  called  upon  to  give  an  aocouttt  ofa.ipiifelisferf.itittA; 
and,  iiffirming  4bat  w«  are  most  ^maibk  to  '4m  jyf$^MwMb^ 
efibrta  of  eealous  and  benevolent  ekrgyBi6n,-^libat  vMp  ttovtf'Wif- 
nessed  with  tears  the  contolatimi,  tlr^  sot^thing,  whith^HoW^^I^ 
faa*  im^ted^  when  falling  on  thenars  Of'th^  tiffffictba^aHd^tte 
d)^ng  fi'om  their  lips, — ^that  we  hail  with  joy  tite  appe^ta^cS^P^ 
true  minister  of  God  among  his  suffering  or  though tles^^^^^  — 

*    of 


fatX0n,-^we  conclude  this  passage  in  the  words  of  Aiin^l 
imselif:  ^'Ko  ^ne  more  than  ourselves  respects  t]^e  J^ic4j;:l 
tHve^,  hMW  at  ihf^  sam^.timcb  uq  one  more  feara  the  intogpi^rttfiiiw 
given  toit  by"  (bigoled)'^nMii*^'      .  ,      ,       10  aMfl*    a^ 

>  .Tbt  succ«edmg  xitttpter  ia^  prrhapa,  quite  eqnait  i^l-th^i^H^ 
which  we  hiH/e  jttat  aj^ken^  Mid  b«s  for  Hs'subjecrtlie  leftitMMn 
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oftheiafiiHilMiity^fvtbe  mart  >  oft  opiBmi.  We  relii6tan%  {i^ais 
OYisrilb«r;cbapteft  Cros^g  M  tht  Unity  )«£Xo^odf^-^l^<infliiencs>tcrf 
one  ^gki'trutfrover  the: wortd-^tiw  attribm^'of  ito Divitii^'*- 
th^it^idj^'df  God  Trt  the  doul'bf  iM»Matft!lii  nattife-^thfe  laWd^of 
cF6iAfbtt^^the's6cmbilfty  of  thfe  hoWaft  raei^— -physical  and  mbral 
love*— iriarria^e — maternal  affection^-^the  propriety  of  keeping  all 
things  in  their  proper  places — and  the  absence  of  all  design  to 
rajs^.^yt^OQien  beyond  their  own  sphere  of  duty — till  we  come  to 
the  as^rtion  that  reaction  ia  always  in.propor^ipn  tg  tbej^jtion, 
on  wluch  our  author  say  a:  ,     t  .: 

/^^^  a«tioti  does  not  alttrap  cdme  up6n  m  in  a  diredfttlaMir;  MlMe«> 
iimei'if  sirtlbed  tb^  actor,  sometliiies  those  wb^stfntmndrbkn;  Thene 
profife.  of  justice  may  appear  to  us  to  be  slow  ami  caprioiiMis  ^  they,  ^er* 
tur^  Si  throne  when  we  only  see  a  guiky  populace  3  they  de^t^y^pation 
when  we  see  but  the  tyrant  to  be  punished.  Then  come  th9$€|  ^eep- 
tions^  which  iri^itate  us  or  gtrike  us  with  terror.  All  this  proceeds  from 
the  weakness  of  our  own  sight,  and  sometimes  also  from  the  greatness 
of  oA  "pride.  W^  form  our  judgment  according  to  the  laws  of  human 
jtistic^.  4nd  ndt  according  to  those  wide  and  profound  views  of  universal 
justice  which  form  the  justice  of  God." 

11^  dosjng  this  chapter,  which  is  intended  to  prove  that, the 
nati^a)  bent  of  man  is  towards  that  which  is  excellent^  we;  shall 
n^^  i\fe  forcible  words  of  the  author. 

ri^  y^os  venez  de  voir  les  astres  se  multiplier,  comme  les  sabki  de  la 
mcn^j^flopntesymontez  encore!  Plongez  avec  Herscbel  dans  ee«  abimes 
de  ^lii^ere,  et^de  feuj  Le  grand  homme  aspire  k  ee  qu'il  y  ^4e  oUis 
beau;(poQ  ^me.  ptessent  que  toutes  ces   etoiles  qui   rayoon^nt  .Q4US 


spectateurs.  rlem  <te  cette  pensee, 
pr^lscji^bb  donfncl  te  jour,  tX  bietitdt  il  decouvre  que  cet  astrc  est  urie  plauete 
^atfie,  t6h3»<eiise,  assez  semblable  k  la  terre,  et  non  un  chkrbon  ardtot, 
qae'i*  Hmibtt  lif^eaiane  pas^  de  son  sein^  mais  qu'elle  nage  datts  "son 
alhiipl^ni.  eattNoe  les  uu^»  dans  la  notre  3  qu*elle  s'y  forme  per^udle- 
anant  jfki^  myooMr  mr  ka  jnc«dei|  et  saas  dovte  awssi  sur  ie  aoleil  lui- 
a^«W.^'eU9  i^re,,.qii*eUe  £^co9de,  et  qu'elle  aurait  c^t.fois  con- 
^^^^,  s^.pMrd^s  woymisqul  nous  sont^ ioconnus,  Tardeur  devorante  de 
^ff^  ne  9e  lirojiivaltrsa^s  cesse  adoucie.  £t  il  en  conclue  que  le  phe- 
udml^e  de  U  vie  se  jMfoduit  dans  le  soleil  comme  sur  la  terre,  mais  sous 
aes  formes  et  avec  des  conditions  differentes.  Ainsi,  depassaut  les  pro- 
f<5AliB^  coticeptlons  d'Huygens,  qui,  en  oeuplant  les  astres,  n*avait  ose 
)^^TO'  ~fe  toleii,  le  jeune  Uerscbel  s*6ltve  d*un  degr6  ^e  plus  verd  le 
bM  f  iFMint  que  riMeMigence  est  partout,  paree  que  partout  H  recon- 
HliMli  iNM^  ■  D^-lors  tous  les  poinai  htmitieiix  da  firfaamefit  s'wm- 
meot  par  la  pri^re  et  par  ramonr ;  cbafM'plavf^  diaque  4Mh^  obaque 
sel^ltchtt^ab  vjsie  lwtee»  -^st  wnr-  antel  qui  Aunb^kf  e4>  d'o«  s'^hince 
(*hyBm«  fainquevr  dit  atent;^  a^Vtmrnahin  4t  am  (rfbmitMy  de  ces 
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qAtNf^stWiie  witb'M t'-Aiiiid^MMbii;  end  many  Mbef^lairaediiT..^ 
g(S{i&(t'%ei^^r 'that  we  tn&y%e;  t^nhe,  aact  shall  be;  Miefa*bMl|« 


human,  and  is  mingled  with  weakn?;^sf;4  ^yl^ijqu  .ip^P^^.plj^ 
mat^'^l  sf fpcti^^r^  with  whi^h  God  ha?  enveloped  oijr  souTa..*' 
The  chapters  oh  death,  and  the  applic    '       *-*•»-'  **  f- 


atioh  dl'the  !iw3'^J 
turq  to  J  those  of  man,  are,  perhaps,  not  so  powerful'^  toi  ^ 
otfiersj  tut  in  the  latter  we  coutd  not  help  bein^  blriiiSt  *^'i|i 
SQin^  ot  the  remarks  on  the  ancient  writers,  for  they  pV6^^*t^wj 
that  lu.^U  thnes  fanaticism  has  made  use  of  similar  medhsl^  T^" 
w^ritiii^  of  3t.  Jerome,  which  are  especially  addressed* t&^^df 
ncDvicftftjn  convents,  are  but  the  first  edition  of  c^t^^o  aQ|^ 
wkich-are  vxm  put  into  the  hands  of  young  woaien»,iqi,yq^^^if 
\yatn  them  against  sins  and  indinations  of  wbiqh  iN%i^\A^(t}i^ 
nin^te^itbs  of  our  females  would  remain- in  ignorances  ^li^fie  iifppl^ 
fcMiithteft  waniings*    The  only  difference  lies  in  tb^  y^fff^s^  f^4f n 
tiMi m^tfth  ittare  {Meniicious  excess  of  the  second.  ^4itM)?v;^  ^M  &• 
In  treating  of  our  hopes  for  the  fuUire»  M »  A W^/zfif^y  mPf/^ 

^  B$(mt  ilie  Gospel  there  was  bat  litUe  hope  foi-  bwna^'" 

tb4ii>  ali^^ilse  has  been  reduced  to  Qotbiug.     BetskcHi  ](}he^f( 
efiekiwIigkNi :  .give  147  millions  of  squIs  toCon£iiqm,ip.$i^V 
ai^  to  Felichtsn)^!  J  70  quiliions  to  Bouddha  ai^bjist  fijifi  ^ 
BffiKiift;iiD4d&  to  Mabomet.    Amid  tbi^  aensprsb^>;of,^[^{Milc»i 
Cbiifft  is  found  to  fjossess  270  milboos  of  diaeiple^   f^bajlepfsr^ 
th«irt!osiJnufli(iii;  Greek  or  Roman  Ga^oUci^fl^^  JjiUbf^r^f^f^  (, 
vinism^  (be  Gospel  has  but  one  object — the.  enifraqchisc^^^l^ 
naiioes  $  bot  one  future — tbetrtumf^  of  virtue  :ai^;bjMp4#tj^^.  0^0  ^ 

Having  thus  prepared  the  reader  for  bi^  tUtbnat^^ 
M.  Aime-Martln,  in  his  fourth  and  last'boo*,  irolAStf 
religion  of  a  mbthdr  ofW  family,  and  he  thus  cdnimei«i^7 

^<  I  am^ppiy  abput  to  treat  of  religion  in  presence  of  its  ^re| 
enemies — incredulity,  indifference,  and  fanaticism — taking  rea^O^ 
g\mk,  i^^<My  s^kin^the  «ru^,  h  difficult^ t^,^  wMbbl^m  i 
ft^fflt  wl€Mfft  #(mn^g>i;be'06n$(M«nceitif  tmy^'woaeiqcfcri^^ 
declare  that  my  object  i«4i0tMehWi;|»lAkt'i»aMl  fl(fi<rOwl<pr^ 
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as  Ifee  ^  auftiNimh  «^  «^iMlii  if f  cA^^i^  iif ^  lMir#o«r  fMft'HM  mIh 
1^1  i9mki  k  ftiitsnieil  up  in  tl«  C^spel,  ito^  ctenm!  prtiitlyHl  Wliiil 
iigt««  wkfe  all  crc«<U ;  to  iMrodoce  ^^ma  gm^f  lyy  flKBMlfi  gif  tumAt  tiN 
lhMl^»  iMN^  tbtts  gnuliiilly  to  Miva«i£e  towards  tbe  irMNHpih  of  C^iris- 
tii^y^^on  kk  otbcr  words,  the  ckili»atiotr  of  tk^  worM. « « •  The  m/mrt 
ftiMiiia  tba  tt^ligfon  tkai  is  given  lo  mr  motlters,  the  more  mtd  ^IH  l)e 
oar  ##0  Im^vessloDs :  to  negkct  tp  in«trpc(  our  teachers  would  hp  %o 
rm^met^p^t  own  instm^tioa.  Alfay  proper  tboagbts  of  God  aescend 
t^pim  ilfi  fit  tbe  souq4  of  our  /uotliers'  voices, — may  these ^ouffbb  |)^ii6* 
trale  jatd  our  soijls,— njay  their  lights  surround  u8,--may  thej^  be  the 
^  of  <^  ^hilcftiood^  the  science  ofbur  liearti  the  life  of  our  tohfj  iMd 
odHf  littpi^  at  that  period  When  the  last  beams  bf  InHocelite  tMMMtt 
before,  and  tede  to,  the  passions!"**     ^     •  '      ..     .        -    *.^      ,  , 


While  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  human  race,  our  aul^ 
further  s^}  s : 

"  Be(bre  His  coining  (and  I  intentionally  dwell  upon  this  thought) 
political  institutions  alone  traced  the  duties  of  the  citizen;  moralHy  de- 
pended on  religious  worship  only  as  far  as  its  material  interests  wefe 
concerned  ;  nothing  united  man  lo  God  >  he  was  virtuous  for  tbe  sake 
€i  his  <H}untry,— ^the  Gospel  teaches  us  to  be  vktuous  for  l%e  ndie  oif 
hii^tA^ly  and  of  heaven*  In  thus  combimng  moridity  and  retigiMif  the 
bi^  of  Go<l  and  man;  Jesus  at  once  showed  the  iosuffideiiey' of  ^he  yeH* 
gbn  of  J^hHosophers,  which  preaehetl  morality  witboirt  reH|{toii>  Mid  the 
tati^ty  of  that  religion  without  nf^orality,  which  belonged  to.tli^  FagWHi/' 

U  a  dmipari^on  of  the  Christianity  of  other  iknea-iiMl'ibtt 
of  ^  .present  day  with  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Qoafto^  \m 
find  ilie  fbllo^fig  beatitiful  passage: 

'*  tiow  has  such  love  for  mankind  been  change<l  into  persecufwiB  ami 
dsB^mflftipfi }  How  haa  the  God  who  eame  to  seek  the  ^trty  thev^  iIk 
Ood  v^  ciffls  aH  man  ^  hiiB>  beoome  the  God  of  ariatbeoiaft  aod^xein* 
ild^V  iBf  #ie^'dotlrlnes'are  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  BHMt  i«j«Dl 
'tfiian  as^di^gi^f  petbkioat^  M  they  are  tbe  work  of  man,  miriwHk  mum 
be  fivHied.  'Vke  ^imit  Hes  iki  our  recognizing  il»  man  h\  our  mhf^rnt^ 

what  ire  tii|lt  <^hly  idt^tfo^'f^  Omd It  ia'tihe  gpaia^  9iMte4 

the  lK>ok  #1^  mifit  be  '^en  •,  tof^e  sentences,  some  pages^  «eaitei»J 
Mt  imd  "i^bcftt  may  'Ibtoup  violence ;  but  if  the  whole  book  eonda^is 
k,  hem  cs^'W  jtttt?fy  it^  T\\*o  boohs  vei4(y  eaeh  otfaer'-'^Mr  book  *f 
Hhe  tojfTtiaa^aiMUlie  bo^  ^nalure*  I  study  them,  J  reflect  upon  thMa. 
tmji  %j^f9f§^ffi  ^^^  In^vthis  mag)ii6ce«^  examination  the  book  of 
nUai'it  tiiteirerj^ts  the  Gospel,,  and  the  Gospel  teaches  me  to  read  the  book 
^  BijtofBp  In  each  I  discover  the  same  laws, — in  each  I  recognh^  the 
wiillliiil,'— mid  when  tliey  cease  to  agree,  T  pause  ami  i  dsiikftf 

I^MilgL  mm  ib^  cfa^ters  treating  of  celibacy,  saMctsty^  Ae 
HugJiji^wprieiH/'^^pfe  md  iaiih,  and  Ike  Inte  Goapiel  fwat^  we 

"'i^^m^it^l  if  ^cdiM  6i^ se«^^cifr»of^^  n^rades promlied  to 
vou  xvn.  NO.  XXXIV.  x 
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€^^wJHfib  )i^a8,^agei|erpwly.pp^piea  fv^w  iagc«0,BF(W)><^ft^«^WI^- 
jfjl^^t)  wbifj).  it  is  ^ot  in  th^  power. of  s^  ipQ»»rch  ^  ^j^.^ijtiotttj^^- 
c^n^plisUj  it  is  giy^n  to  .you^  wifl  to  execute.  Ypuj^op^^cgp  am^ 
scatt^e<I  flocky  aiul  give  \t  one  coqamon  impuUe. .  Tha^  wnicn  1  nave 
not  b^en  ah}e  \o  trace  on  this  cold  paper,  you  can  engrave  cM^i^e^^S^ 
of  a  whole  people.  I  oflFer  to  you  a  feeble  image  of  the  iHitfay^l^QJf  ybu 
c«n  be<)ueath  the  truth  itself  to  the  whole  work).  Wbetf,'  ih^Wft  ^^mk 
*1ir^k6'  iind  gcirdess,  I  see  on  all  sidel  tbe  iM^ifty  browdb  b§  VHiMbno, 
divertikbg  U^mselves  with  the  tporfcs^  0uitabW  to  'tbtk  ag«,  smfiitiitft 
•ti^ilMoS' with  joy  at  the  thought  tbut  tiboy  yet- belong  toybamiLmium^ 
d^vQ^en^^e^8^lf,i^),t)le  happtaosB  ^  bfr  own  diilAw*  .fo?,fiipt©a^j«|JI- 
vidual  happiness  God  bas  placed  the  prqip^^,  of  gei^r^ ,  hj^if^f^. 
.yo,'F'^g,.p>nS/  you»g  wives,  tender  rogtb^r?,  it  lies  in  t(](i^  ipucji^ore 
than  ijt  lips  ip  the  laws  of  a  legislature,  to  confirm  tb^  fnipT^  fi^?fctf7.P^ 
'teu'ropi  and  tiie  destiny  of  mankind!"  '    *  t 

nl    i-i  '   .'■  '  ^jirfjrilj  nioT 

J  1,'   J-   '■'* ■■  Uii   tuih.       I   iMiii.     )-    -nixfll  jYlJ80bflI 

■I  »   I  -:      ■  ,  <■-*    -'iflj    to    noiii 

I  ' ''    "        '  v.l\'!i   >G7A   inoT 

A»i*  in. — I-  i^  Roman  da  Renart,publii  d'wr^vfe^ilfetttK- 
.  ,)mits  d€  la  BibHotheque  du  Roi  des  Xni%  X^FfiiflvSy^^pSi^- 
.    <&«.     Par  M.  D,  M.  Meon.     8vo.    Paria.  I8i^.  ji4.|^m§A/) 

iW.  Le  Roman  du  Renart,  Supplement  varmnied^^d^iaiff actions. 
*  I  Publie  d^apr^s  les  Manuscrits  de  la  BibHotbiqueidU^Anie^ie 

nn'Ai  BihHolHqne  de  ^ Arsenal.  Par  P.  CbabaitlB^^fttivniniVMds. 
'     ^835.    .  i^  ^  ffod(>  Uttr 

*T.  Reinardiis  Vulpes.    Carmen  Epicnm  secnUs  I^.^i^^^tH^Hn- 
""  i^/f^fV/VJ«.     Ad  jidem  Codd,    MSS.  edidH  ei  bdn^faimmus 
Wustrcfint  Franciscus  Josepbus  Mone.     RetikiidiH^  PSti^S^]^s 
St^fk  UeUnten  mid  zwolften  Jahr/mndert.     He^aiii^^j^A^Qitd 
erlautert  von  F.  J.  Mone.     8vo.    Stiiltgari^  omf  ^M^fti. 

'4,  Reihard  Fuchs.    Von  Jacob  Grimm.     8vo.    BerfinV' ^i^C 

, Twice  already  has  the  worjd^remwned  Reymvd-'thfijF^V^aqdd 
in  the  pages  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Beyiew  ;P  and  jwd  dattaloly 
should  have  denied  hiru  the  honour  of.  a: third  Uttd  /jbl^isppedr- 
i^nee^iha^he  not  coma  i^eaorB^wemde^  ta^aa/bjjfiJiitrodiiiQlm^im 
mieb*acQgiiDplialied  scholars  ^s  Mon6  and  JfiQob.£rcbimii  biilut 
ii<;ouiid  we^^ho  have  already  admitted  his  untvevsal:  p^i^Itoiil^/in 
oneior!otber  of  hh  protean  shapes^  refuse  tonoticQitbo^latherto 
ifit^dited  Lft(in' poeodi  '^  Reinardits  Vulpes/*  wfaiel^Mili^^bateed 
editov  unhcAitatiugly  pronounces  to  he  tbe'aN:h4ype»ABd<pMifigu- 

t.^*j .1 i - . »'*Mi.     ....    n>    it>..ti>  I.HIiUt     nil    aiitti — 

♦  VoKVllI.  p,«16andp.S8^, 
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ratioiri«kf  ^H'  tb*{8^*'^J*Faiiious  ttwtorfe!}  atod  right  tfte^ry  AtJ^n- 
tims«'%\\%idi'lhetrafty  ct)artie»  bf  the!  kh^  of  b^ktVWdy^  u 

tff?*'*'^bald  1/^e  refuse  to  notice  a  volume  in  w\iiclj  J^cob 
rtm^'€0|nQiMuioQie9  to  the  world  of  letters  the  resiiHs'  of  tiis 
m^^jgaiiop  into  the  history  of  Master  peynard  I  Certainly  not- 
|Wfif|}ay^  ^refore  determined  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
j)^^  ppre  tp  tlje  subject,  and  to  include  in  our  notice  Mean's 
i^mm  f^  the  *<  Roman  du  Renard,"  and  ihD  kidiftpensable  Huj9- 
ipk[n)/ant  (o  that  edition^  lately  published  by  M.  CbabaiBe;  iie- 
Mfutobur  doing  so  will  enaWe  us  to  exhibit  a  tolerijbly  co«i!>plete 
'ifetdh^^of  fli«f  literary  fiiatoty  of  this  very  popular  and  widely  cir- 
eWiiWl  cycle  of  romance. 

"*^'TlVi  ^tt  introduction  to  this  sketch,  we  must  however  beg  Teave 
ti'yajP  a  few  words,  touching  the  nature  and  spirit  which  pervade 
tbosQ  Djimerous  stories  in  which  Reynard  figures  as  the  hero. 
Tom  He^rne,  whose  judgment  cannot  be  pronounced,  like  his 
industry,  unquestionable^  said,  when  speaking  of  the  English  ver- 
sion of  this  romance^  *•  It  is  an  admirable  thing;"  and  so  far 
Tom  was  right.  But  when  he  follows  up  this  assertion  with 
ttttcWBet»,^vi2.f*  and  the  design,  being  political  and  to  rej^esent  a 
^\sh  ^Avernmieht,  was  equally  good,** — poor  Tom,  with  all  defer- 
eneij'fefe^it  spoken,  was  confoundedly  mistaken.  The  design  is 
notN«i  pAlitical  one,  neither  is  it,  as  others  have  erroneousl)f  cha- 
wad^efttedit,. satirical.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  very  first  chapter  of 
Hb^fintrodnctelry  Essay,  enters  into  a  discussion  upoii  thfs  px)int, 
and  shows  very  clearly  the  impossibility  of  the  populaj  stoiios,  in 
,,>^^i(^l\  itnipia^  are  the  actors,  being  in  their  nature  satirical.  We 
WSBKS^v^^h^t  ^'^  ^^  precluded  by  its  length  from  e3^ti*#cripg  this 
\^^Wte'\iP'^^Wph  the  loaiRcd  ^Mthor  displays  a  ci4jicatftW«»en 
nt«ftk*Pl*wlj  be\ excelled  by  t)ie  indefatigable  resej^rch  manifested 

Tnp  stories  in  question  had  in  fact  their  origin  in  ti,in^  far 
^|fei;ent^i^r9^  this  rail-VQcid  age;  in  times  when  nienw^Cjin 
d&ii^' contact  with  the  world  of  animals,  either  in  tending  thejr 
jpeMefirf  tooks,'ctKi$ing  the  wild  deer,  or  hunting  down  the  beasts 
!of)*tlie»  forebti  The  peculiarities  of  the  different  animpls  were 
>bfqqgh(r%  i<me  or  Mher  of  these .  causes  constantly  before  their 
ii0p^3^rnvidf«i?c«>ti0|^VHly  becio^jn^  tb^  subject  of  their  speculation ; 
nftd  tbi?i0an^id0rEitlon>  that,  in  many  respects,  the  Ijmg  oreatwa^s 
>iw)lii^i4|i^  ^aw  around  them  resembled  the  hntnan  race*,  Ulai,  in 
^Qfbe^^lin  sharpness  of  sight,  quickness  of  hearing,  and  fineness 
Q^iaBieHilig,  they  far  ei^celled  them,  gave  ri^e  m  nnmetoti^  sufxpo- 
'i^SiW^iaS'ta^h^  relationship  which  they  bo/e  to  inanv  and  these 
form  the  foundation  of  all  those  fables  in  which  animals  enact 
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<W«i*£.»h^««i5aW%ilWm».W^'ffl:-p*fi)l'9WSjiHl  ,3l)i)jl>  oJ  bind 

tions  of  our  mode  qt  Iivii^,  so  luat  tbeir  beliayiour  has  notuing  ai'^aU 
odd  10  it.  The  murdfj^df  iSe^'!^  ^rH^d  ^a  bMr,  with  cries  of  murder, 
before  the  king,  who  orders  the  service  of  tbt  ideaA  \o  hb  ptcfjrtildgpd 
m  bpUafAuiitbbiplteedloiieytb^r..  jT^  mil^.thefidbld^^sbt  keftate 

trial  with  i 
them. 

Hwtif  ie^f^iii9b'huiit(^b€t>br(n^li  tiriio  >la^  «ti(kniadci  {96  gpodlicftcl. 
a;i*8»olWB ri^o^>M|)e^  ^tfiftdj^f^fipw.  o^e  Jie^nrt (^\^f^  b^cfite^wr* 
.^«W\f5te>€itWff '  F^el^i  popped  .^roip  .u^n|e.,  k  Sp,J|9^^J^p  b^^e^H^"*^ 
Al^l'^J'ljh^r^/^^^^  bifP9dC  0(  *ll  bis  i^Mi^j^l^g^jmb^  ;^^| 
i«Wlf  ^'  m  ^J\t^,  &f^|)l)r.impre5sed  propensity  iprm^cp^  MWA  ^^ 
ness  for  "op^'i  ^^  nectss^ary  Levers  of  the  fable,  fnom  wi^cTi  intt  nijjst 
takmg  situaliontf  atise.  \Vitliout  this  uniting -into  one<ol[^lw(^7n^Miii)r 
opposing  elements,  the  aumial  fable  (Tkkrfabel)  cannot  exist.  Whoso- 
ever would  invent  stories  in  trhich  the  animab  merely  comported  tbem- 
selves  like  men,  but  were  occasionally  gifted  with  the  names  and  forms 
of  animals^  would  fail  as  completely  in  catching  th^  spirit  of  the  fable,  as 
^  ;vfj^i9b^kl.^tempt  to  exhibit  the  animals  wUW|ill(tbe,|fl<»rt^j^fl*fe- 
ifHfB*  J?itb«tf,bfimap  address  and  without  the^imed-rat.^^^ifj^j^f  r^^^l^ 
the  animals  of  the  fable  be  without  any  smack  of  huuianity^jfifg  ^iftftfi" 
comes  absurd  j  if  they  are  without  traces  of  their  ^nimal  nature,  tl  w- 
comes  wearisome.*^ 

Thus  much  of  the  nature  of  these  f*We9#t.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  Grimfn  dieiiMps  that  there  «tU9j|f»in:dthem  any  tendency 
toi?fltW-vj:^^t«{o>ibt9. moreover, 31^4  wUf^  gftp4.^!MMH(PyM«ft 

Imttamus 
-*In2  ofU  no  infiJiv9  v/ori  iw^vwoiT  n  yd  tuooq  vne  ncdJ  ishlo  viotr 
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jiBjBaf  itiio«ighI(tltequiestioii  4iisL  to/iwfacivoRe3ffii(rddltoii>hcjaHq^ 


n93Wl3CJ 

to  9-iiJi^n 

...      ....  _      .    .  .    ^   ..  .    .    '^Iffip-fl 

-08odVr  JeixD  j.'M'lps  delkous  sont  si  fait  cojlte  ■  ,:.,,„i'.-jh  gni^oqqo 
-iiiadJ  bsiioqiiioj  /,  As  bones  gens,  par  saint  Oraer,..  ■•■  ,.tn  i>|iiov/  iiva 
-fiiiiot  bati  ^■nll,u'.  .Qt^dfi  Renart,  ne  de  Rmmer,  .  •  ;,„fi  :i>lil  ^-ivbj 
i^ii  .aldfi'i  9(1} 'lo  ih:<-.  N«  de Tardiw  le  liineyon  $"  ■,  ,„,•«  ,>(,;minf.  1o 

■aB»[P<firf4#«^r^tlb3€frves  that  even  churchmen  were'inoi)(|it{«bif0(i]R  i^f 
ItatteW"  ]«6K^*rtitJitJons  from  this  fable  in  their  chaHW^K  -ffiah 
msm  Bnm  •  mats  in  their  churches  :  ■  '  i<.  ,Imaift«  srd 

En  lear  moustiers  ne  font  pas  faire,,,,,,,,,,,^^,  ,^,„„^ 

Sitost  limage  Notre  Dame 
/bcaiJc  9vcri  ■»;/  '^Com  fbtil  Isaitgrin  et  sa  fame  ^  -  '•■'-'  '!>""'  «"'iT 
yofrabno)  /nc  iii'M(En<leiArchambt««  ($ii  il  reponinti^'tiiii)    bwiaacfo 

..    *^We 

'vm.fwif^iam']m^)r^tk  moia  h^  was'on  i^a"^tf«jic«ffstb 

-fl#«lV<A5fe^lBh'T?^rt»'  t^i  bfe  soT^iiihfy  «pr6s*jitttf,  iH"»Si6!i'\i 


ol«Plie><*r6Sletoi!iIS,  a&  fai^«^We'V'ili^8iWt"WWw'*'WeSf*  %^ilei«^ 
'HfejttSSla  Wf  A^liJSrd  bf'slfaif  p^em")i'¥'€yemMmp      '"■" — 
W/lfr«iw'  HttiiKf<*d-t«llrse'  \iith  thte  'NdMW<^;aft»  ttte.. 

lalc^WiWiA.^  litettittri-y  if  their' WVilrfi'lft^fscWJiytt^n 

mm^hW  imAti';^'  aUa'  «ie''c<Atfit(lWwJtfe"fe.  thyi'"MH6tt^'* 
i;^Hi6«F<M^ositiddy  6r' lf<i  T^btii>atfoUI^'i^»'&n(}>41liil^dA'm^^ 
atory  older  than  any  poero  by  a  Trouveur  now  extant  oo  the  sub- 
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jeitV  older  thari  the  losl  Ndrmiii-Fr'eiifch  poito^'/)f  Ihis^l^y^i, 
however,  they  cannot  b^:'  "  '  "i^' '^^  '•'  '^'"» 

tor  instance,  our  own  Aionarch,  Richafd 'C<«Ut-U*e?-I^Aiil4y  a 
Sirvenle  which  niiist  have  been  ^rittcti  b^etv^een  llG9«to*l4^§ft 
has  au  allusion  to  ttiis  story —  ''^  ^*^^" 

*' £  vos  juoastes  ot  moi, 
E  men  portastes  tiel  foi  '     ^/  / 

Com  Naengm  a  RetnaeniJ*  '      ■'■',  *^ 

Gavaudaa^  who  wrote  about  1195,  Peire  de  Bussinac,j"^gw 
ac(H)rdiHg  to  Rayuouard  flourished  before  the  end  of  thejtw^p^ 
cei)i(ury,  and  many  other  celebtrated  wxiters  among  the.rryyen- 
94U4,  WiflH>$e  skMuA^  to  it.  ^"'.'^^  /  .'. 

'lui^ain  4md  Italy  the  history  of  Reynard  seeni^  noweveif|ty 
have /been,  but  little  known;  while,  on  ttie  other  band,  t^iforj^ 
ia  »ho(wn  to  have  been  highly  popular  in  Flanders  at  .thet  l>^inj 
ningortbe  thirteenth  century.  Subsequently  to  12-9ji>P^,'j|^(^ 
1250,  a  canon  of  I^iege  (whose  work  forms  properly  tij'e  |j;iira 
book  of  the  **  Vita  S.  Odilise  Leodiensis,"  printed  in  the  sej^ojncl 
volume  of  Chapeaville)  when  relating  the  victory  of  his  country- 
men over  Duke  Henry  of  Brabant,  says,  '*  Dnx  autem,  {^rapan' 
ihius)  Buorum  videns  interUam,  fugit  ad  ipsum  cotnit^m  j^Fena/f- 
dijLVkf  Flaudrensem\  qua'rens induciaset  vetiiam  decommissc^'.  "^uMt 
ci^n$  pa  Ilia  ta  ht/pocrm  FlandreMses  imlignali  proceres^  in^^i^. 
inijuiant^  *  Rainardus  j actus  est  monachus.  "  ^  ■ 

Shortly  before  this,  in  1204  and  1206.  occurred  aimiberj^m 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Flanders,  which  shows  bow  ^^idm 
spread  waa  Reynard's  reputation  at  that  time.  MatbiWal'^me 
widowed  countess,  was  at  open  war  with  a  party  of  her  ?ufaL^f,(^' 
The  adherents  of  JViathilda  assumed  the  name  of  IsijogriQ^f 
(Imngrini)'^  those  who  were  opposed  to  them  being  designa^ 
Blaufu^ser  (^Blavotini).  Such  is  the  slatement  of  a  contemporM|^^ 
Ricordus,  in  his  history  De  Gestis  Philippi  Augiisli  (Detchesn^ 
V,  ^4),  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Guilermus  Brito,  ana 
the  later  evidence  of  Philip  Mouskes  (from  1274  to  128^'tiidiOp 
of  Tourttai),  who,  in  his  partly  printed  Rhyming  Clirouicte^  s^JjS 

^' Et  grant  douaire  tint  vers  Ipre     -  .  ./  >b  >/i' 

En  cele  tiere  cles  Ise/^gnW,  .  -  \ // 

Qtti  baoient  les  BlaaoiinsJ*  .,,■  ,  >ffJMl 

Jacob  Meyer,  in  his  Chronicdil  Flandrise,  mentions  tlie'"cil'^tti*- 
slance,  artd  explains  the  illusion  to  the  '^o\f  itt  ifce  ba^*««of>t*te 
Isangriner,  but  is  imabl6  to  do  the  same  for  ttetof  ih^i'feltfvw. 
Grimm,  hovveveV,  and  the  circutnstahce  bf  its  b^g'thie^idi^W 
tW  opposite  faction  fcaHs  fOt  some  sUch  eXpljAwriwW, -^siWiiife* 
that  the  epithet  i^  connected  \Vith  th«  bfett>ry'i^f  ^rtr6  ^^'^H 
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he|}ij^^'s^y,ffy,^l^^ly^  w*3  JSpqu^limes  5l€sigiiat6d  by  ,the  cpaxip^ 
name  of  Blaufuss  (Bluefoot)  and  Schwarzifus?  (Blackfopt)V 
(;  JBju^,^f  eM*Ue$t  tesUmoity  tp  tjie  existence  of  popular  storle's 
in(i^Ji}c^^;,jha  foK  a^idth^  wolf  jexhiblt  thope  peculiar  traits  uy 
which  they  are  characterized  in  the  fieynardine  fables,  Is  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  Abbot  Guibert  de  isTogent  in  his  Auto- 
biography,  and  which  proves  them  to  have  been  as  familiar  to 
the  natives  of  Picardy  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  cen^ 
tuif  as  the  jpas^^es  we  l^ave  quoted  above  prove  them  to  have 
l^Mft^td^'ihe  W^  i  century  later.  Ouibert,  6t  Wib^t,  a  rtative 

or  jBeMvais^  was  elected  Abbot  of  the  Monaster^  of  N^bgent^' 
near  tioucy,  in  1104>  and  diied  iti  1124.  He  wrote  three  books/ 
D^  Vrta  Sua,  which  were  published  ambtig  his  colktttd'^h^orfcBi 
a^^  I^W  by  Ltfcas,  d'Achery,  in  l651  ;  and  Wi  book  Sy  *fa|H^8, 

5-'w7pne; relates  the  murder,  in  1 1 12,  Of  Gaaldridus,  or  AVil'- 
rliais^  ^Uhpp  of  Laon,  in  Picardy,  who  had  Aiade  himself  te^d 
fer  ills  critops  and  offences.  The  insurgents  sought  tveryHvhfeHe 
»?r  we'^^hop,  w»ho  had  concealed  himsdf  at  their  appmach  J  at 
las'il^ej^'eiaihined  the  cellar,  *^  cum  itaque  per  singula  6utti  viasa 
dwMire^^nt,  iste  (Teudegaldus,  the  chief  of  the  murderei'S)  pro 
fi^iue'!tdn'nu1a6  ilfius  in  qua  latebat  homo,  substitit,  et  rctaso 
bpice'sciscibatur  ingeminando  *  Quis  esset?*  Cumque  vix  eo 
fusWapte  gelida  jam  ora  movisset,  *  Captivus' inquit. — Solebat 
kutem  episcopus  eum  hengrimum  irridendo  vocare,  propter 
bpinam  scilicet  speciem :  sic  emm  aliqui  solerit  appellare  lupos* 
An;  ergo  scetestus  ad  praesulem, '  Hiccme  est  dominus  Isehp^tnus 
^eoosi^us  ?'  Renulfus  igitur,  quamvis  peccator,  chrislus  ii.'e. 
mict^s)  tabten  Domini,  de  vasculo  capillis  detrahitur/'  In  this 
^emafrkable  passage,  obscure  as  it  is  towards  the  tonclusidn,  ito 
>jfijicli*we  shoulil  probably  read  Renardus  instead  of  R'enulfti^, 
\j4^seb' that  in  1 1  \t  this  fable  was  so  well  known  that  the  tiaiile 
bf  ^^'Agpm  was  satirically  applied  to  a  wild-looking  man,  feba 
moreoyev. that  every  one  of  the  common  people  understood  the 
^^Jiusion." ,  From  which  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  in  the  North 
6^  rrancelhi^  characteristic  fable  w^as  then  one  generation  old^r 
a^feaVt  ;"Aat  it  might,  in  short,  date  its  rise  from  the  middlfe  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

We  have  thus  historical  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  story 
being  current  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
qM#^#jofslae-chi^f  actors  afford  philological  evidence  o|^tSjexisj:- 
#ftcf^jtt^ifrill  <eitrU^r  tinges.  We  will  aot  follow  Griajm  through 
rt») /«iii;btTSH4ntw^ty  puges  occupied  by  hi^  qhiapter  u|)oii  t^e 
tS^^fmcim^H  i^^m^^^  of  theaoimals);  but  as  we  have  loi^  felt  that 
'%fll^fy.WW^;*of -the  fox  in  the  French  rpmafices  upon  the  siib- 
je<#t(fsi$irt«4  tei  prove,  not;,  only  that  those  romances  weie  not  of 
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extracting  one  passage,  important  for  the  etjinologi^^^  stoui 

sing  that  stories  of  ttie  Fox  ai 

d's  te"^i'e<^<ym  M\>emmammo 

'  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cuxaiinents 
ries,  the  meaniag  of  w'fcfcT^^B&yltratf  ^Ssed 
3maragd,  a  Benedittiti^4fabrfl^i*^l5fiT5ille, 
[*r,  completed  a  Dt)^^s>>iich^g;§^^^r 
lart  by  '  nitidara  ccitofeHriliii)5  ;afttlt«^ly 
^ftBkki^MUMf^P'hPeini,  (porus,  nitidus).  Bnt  bow  dkblkkJtB[ke4iQ[l^'- 
-iJHliiiiiyi/^Hwhlcb'Caa  in  no  wise  exist  in  hari ;  is  it  t^rou|;iKl  ^limiMHipD 
in  r<^/  f  has  be  confounded  with  it  the  somewbereap^r^fj^ffyi^ffigigyi- 

rdoubt 


'"Bafft)i«ff^«*(*rti;jr,'Frirffiln  red-jexta  {Rtclm  mmihAim/^ 4^\^n7m^^ 
(n«(qrh^^  (b^ILeM-SaK  tadn,  racMn  («^  be^Vtf^t),  »ib%2V»)'iis,efiQV(i9n- 
>f(ie(j[ii0i|ce^li^cMli3|ifor:exainple,  /IticlW  is  writlenothcirerfovrbrgi^Bif  sl^"^ 

lotlwwpeh^^tTftlJ  rt^fftWefi,.tbe  fQi^,»v>6  afii^J^5bl^>f^^v^ffBi>'fMf^W^ 

inyoT  lu  c:'>i;j;t:r;  *;8i:Ai!nfaint-to«icowift^lten«|{  ^.i  ,4)lif/  'rA^PAi  lioili 

hiiij^i^'jljftiivainiiwh  (gdwlt^omofel^gitiniyi  bjt  faiy/i^^t  odmdjildtmcpHetl 
ilDittdnblMJli'-  -fiRsmj^hbx.it.iiirckiil'ltlwl  Abe  jiarrieiio£..iRei|)l^t^//ii>Btj|?esc 
nlt^bl^f M^ jf^ff^ljMw-acl^ri^M'o W^,i  aod  tM  -»!  wi^s.  .fw IginaJjly,  fl^pfifi^jW/^^ 
iIMjW  A#AW?^pt,.  ,^t  i? J;herefpre  not  to  be  wonde^ed^^t^^j^fgply 
i^^^^R  anjmnl  became  ijrmly  rooted  in  the  Franj^^b  tynjue, 

f;Q  supplant  the  Ff'ench  appella 
come  renard,     Biit  what  app^ia_  ...^^  .^ 
Tin«  anpiicaiion,  oP«fl^i^bf*5ihy  n'j^riti;  muit  ^^^^rrf^dC^ 


•  '^gj'^iiata'Wfeife  ^"^i^^^^  ffce- 
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shou 
those 

if^Hattiiato  tfc^'Op^ottunity  of  showing  when  we  bring  )the8^ArBi)kms 
'^J&WS^t6Alibki^^mdtr  the  notice  of  our  readers.  -■■^  >'  ^i>il  S  Vwv  ni 
iduobjij^j^^/^,^^^  this  division  of  our  lafcdtivV^^'e****^  a 

l^^/^^^b^'^^^^^^^  remarks  to   make  on  the  fact^<i*  m^l^jM*  a 

7151^4^*^'.'!^;^^^^  at  least,  to  the  forests  of  tlie^T^i\i^6)^tkWWn'^ 

riSV^f^l^^WR^m^  histories  as  the  acknovVJ^d^^^^^ 

ofeg^ts^,,ibW^,b;*d  Ihought  of  noticing  the  pecitJJ?\r, ^f^^^^y^he 
3dlQi(;ai^dftJ^e,wQlf>,if<>^fuerlo(t  the  inost  ppp.«lpMs^,,fJei?^^2^Pftcfii*^"r 
-ncDverts/lf^ir  v^bie, (parts  tvloch. they  are  called  up^n  t^^ffiWm. 
''^nWe  pHBst,4hijS)ti^>faawe)rer,  that  M'e  may  ex(tniki«  )ilieD:fi6o})ai)le 
'*«dli«^^ofitfi«t^lbn%  *eJng  invested  with  regal  »wthoHly4wi^i^is 
'f'^tfllfiistaStf^'Wd^lild^eehiiat  brtce,  to  ceM^trafdidtihfeJO^ttWlttrf/or 
^*mi^ad''Etirii^feaft  ori^iiV  of  th^  feble.  Bvit/ ^^Aii^mfde^ur 
knowledgbWiriSdh^  were  fdto  brought  ititb'KlWptfff^m 
their  native  wilds^  to  b^  e^aihibited  as  joipovtant  features  m  royal 
and  prfh'iffelj^  ^age^t^that  pr^f^f  df  tfreir  bteittg  indigenous  to  Eu- 
'>3lkip8ifuight  <be  adduced  f4t>ra  •  thiqise  >  jpoets  wl^)  tcjl  <  us/  /tbdlt '  Sigfrid 
^^>^Ma«''wb»i  t?o  iiunt  liotts  iti  the  Bui^gundian- forest*— Taki^hnwHich 
'';^^dtfc!eitii*^tandes'  itiighrbfe  cott^idered  siaffiiiiewrty  ^i^\iinmbty>Wkhe 
^^'^i^kMh^\<^Mi  iliddc^  th^  A^rit^h-^*  of  Aes^'ft'btes^<iS^B4P^he 
;'"R&^^  ^ldi''  iav^Veigut'y  dver  ill'tlie  bVh^i^  %Hy^Hf«1^6^'^fi*^  in 
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MfiMk  tbeibMf  OfligiiMiHy  pQ$i$tm^k(^dejHr€9$ki44/afi^*>  (t^j 

atiimtlU-Tlht "true  king  i^f  our  J^opewi.fpra«UUand^(^rmm^ 
afttr  •(Moving  tbat^  in  the  qM  Germ^fl.Uiguige^  th0,DGi«i;mg  pfij(^ 
liooiand  thid  growling  of  ihe  boar  were  both  express^ritlXJ  ^R^^. 
and  thejtfime  wond^  viz*  bremm^-r-md  further  (wbicklis  verj  ^f^: 
mfltfduitAe.wjuh  regard  to  ihi?:  point)  tkat  in  the  old  NoKJ^e  iWS^ 
thejh%healTatith0rity  wat  expressed  by  bena  %£.(Up9ti%Mm^» 
adduces  satislBCtory  evidence,  the  particulars  of  MfH^  vi^^f^^, 
not  attempt  to  followi  that  in  Germtny^  in  .the  tciub  qentury,  and 
earlier,  iti^>kiugl)^  aMthorttj  over  the  beasts  of  tb^/forests  was 
considered  to  belongs  not  to  the  lion,  but  to:  the  bear;  wbo,  m 
the  vrorks  mfV9  Isanded  down  to  us^  is  stiU  exbiMlell  as  secmd 
only  to  the  lion  in  p^wcr  and  influence ;  and  the  -bcfat  >  is,  in  fact^ 
next  to  thf^ftwc  tmd  the  wolf,  tfce  most  important  jjfersonage  in 
thc^^  tift-toia  t^les. 

But  it  is  time  Aat  we  proceed  from  these  mtroliuctory  and 
^tee^al'  obtehralions  to  a  more  particular  e)camintiti(^  6#^he 
s^vehll  tfta^ary  protJtictions,  to  which  the  popularity  <tf^Ke*>iartl^ 
HWtt5fy  h^i  i^itrctt  ri^.  The  oldest  of  ttiese  isu  'JLAtttfifKJfeirti 
ndW'phited  for  the  first  time  by  Grimm,  from  a  *itf#u#irte*<^ 
tfr^'fotthiftfeiith  century,  preserved  at  Beriin.  »*  I#eligrittftis/^i4« 
this  poem  is  designated,  contains  688  verees,  and,  lht«kgfr^f  wbi** 
derably  lei^  extent  than  the  Latin  poem  published  by  Mone,  it  is 
n^t  o^ilj  obviously  of  greater  antiquity,  but  surpasses  it  itv  Ihe 
pow^r  o};  description  which  it  displays.  It  comprises,  ti^^'^ever* 
Ofjjylvco  stories— tl>e  first  is,  **  TlTie  Sickness  of  the  Llori  ;**  ^iw 
tt)^  ^?ecpnd,  which  is  very  skilfully  combined  with  it,  refates  **!1t^ 
t'lfsrhnaue  of  the  Goat.**     It  commences  as  follows  *.  V  ^  '^   ''**" 

■  yiliiii.M  ff  St  wbllom  chanced  so  sick  the  lion  fey^       .     ,»i , ,  \  ^nilj.  >il 

jruij  .1.1  Hftpouldnor  sleep  by  night,  i»r  feed  by  (J?^,;..-,o/,  hlo  lo 
A  (lie,  of  life  or  death,  the  fate  did  bear,,  ,  j,,^.^  j,  ^^  jfioui 
And  hope  fast  faded  Yore  increising  fearj         /'^   '  * 

The  season  tsoo,  his  ills  to  inct^ase  strove,      '  '   ' 

1!       '  ^    •  •' For  Pbcet>«s  ibevi  thrcmgii  fiery  Oaater^raifcVlf  ,ii  xlr  fxu; 

'  He  had  been  removed,  for  tSie  sake  of  ■cooW^^$;'feH«^'sHMrf^ 
coverts  of  the  wood,  and  ordered  a  general  cotitt, '  prbWiiWiefl'k 
solemn  peace,  and  summoned  before  him  all  the  b'east^'W^llHt 
forest,  fhal  he   might  secure  their  allegiance  to  his  wife  and 

*  '*  CoiUiMt  Qireptvoi  forli  Imigttore  leonem, 
'Nil  Sormirt,  nicKil  sumere  poise  cibk 
Al«<i  jo^i^hlm  vite  mMlisqsv  %rah«b«t, 

'   Qtilh  tMorbi  rsbieii^  sor»  tqinp«it«ti8  «lebat, 

!  Gum  fmbtret€aittnriPiictai  in  «fteTOtMi/'  v.  1—6. 
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tKfrH'ff^kl'ottly  dnci'tvtio  ^tetiU  fcifti^tetf f  h^  w«kf •tel>ai  $0eOMl 

nM^  litt%irtg'^ltrti«ted  tb^  «ltet)tiOtt  of  ^«  1umi>  slaj|dor6fiie^fo«> 
oM  M4^  -tb^  royal  tnvftltd  tbat  h  would  Wueh  <)otiduee'4kl  Iub 
li^^iStm^y  to^At  the  livefs  of  th(e  inm  «id  of  th/9 goa^aoA^^nilMMi 
ci>lfnfi«>s^Hi,  tfaetr  fleshy  But  the  mtmi^r  iH  vfhii^h  thisnU  loM 
ttes^fv^ft  iiti  textratet t  •  '*.'.--.  uni.i. 

>>"^  t^w'fiveti  the  11%iti  totted,  ftfct»rtiihfe*a<J,  '  '  '  -  -j'-  n.;  j< 
^.ii //  --i  -(VVWiete  harsh  Tokts  tHed  et^ry  hem  t^Mi«d^tM^ .  •  »ii ii 
m  v.>*  ' '«GkM>di$et)giim,  AeM"  mt  a««at  stfcunsi'' '«'  -'i  <' >>  •<;i<iM. 
hiiw  «;..  ',.  I /Cbilik'tiKyiiMrottldst 'relate  wbatwodldijcae  (aiMi.  <-./<  to  7  > 
,i^;,i  iji  If  89v  out  with  it!'  Stratght  the  wolffbciyfit.a  „i!  ^i  /  ,. 
»H  >;,i.u  Sit8».d%htly  hems,  his  pulse  then  feels,  and  ii^ys.i,  ,,f  ,^  , 
'  Fear  not,  great  king.  Sound  health  will  span  lfe,f)^^^^^ 
hnr  /'I  .    To  pay  each  traitor  off  in  his  own  coin.*  ''*  .  .    .,  ' 

nlP*t  Vo  ,pr<;K:eed;  Joseph;,  the  ram,  ana  BerffiQM?,^j.t)i^.  gPAt, 
i/rl^J^^li^t^ned  with  great  kidignatioo  to  tUe  3u^gestiqi{^,9f  l^p 
WVlf>  g'NCjjbim  such  hints  with  the  points  of  their  hprp^,  as  ft^e 
fH>^j^.bQ^atakeu,  that  he  must  leave  the  throne,  an^.ta)ce,)>f3 
pjaCe^  >?mo»g:  tile  cats,  for  tliat  bi»  knowledge  of  tto^ici^  ,w,^6 
ufotib^l  wtMtn  :  :  -.  , 

i  ij   ,  f  ^&i8  hfchil,  Isengrtme:  fuge  hinc,'  aittnimw,  'abitOi' V-i...  , 

'j  Gustliero,  the  hare>  is  then  despatched  with  a  summoiis  te  tKe 
f<ff^j  who  is  called  upon  to  display  his  skill  in  leech-craft ;  hfe  is^ 
liiWRever  desired  by  Reynard^  to  return  forthwith  to  court*  Ubd 
say  he  could  not  find  him.  He  accordingly  does  so,  and  id,  aft^ 
a  while  followed  by  Reynard,  who  appears  laden  with  a  qudiiUty 'of 
healing  herbs,  which  he  had  previously  cc^lAed,  an4  a  number 
of  old  worn  Out  Aayti.  The  lion  making  no  repiy^'lo  hia  tbrice 
profiei^  salutation, 

"  *  Pufcra^'  ait,  *  hie  mercea  pro  pietate  daturj*  . 
and  then,  h  awrwei*  to  the  questions  of  his  sovereigny  be  explains 
Jh^f^up^w^  the  gnnpuucepient  of  the  lion's  illness,  instead  of  mf|^y 
,pfp^e,Dt|Ug,hiniaelf  at  court,  as  all  the  other  nobles  of  thp  land 
\\^  i^om,  he  had  taken  a  wearisome  journey  to  Salerno,  to  fjnd 

^imr-rrrTT—  ~  -^  '  ■     -  ■      T     TTTTiTTTTT 

*  "  Ipse  parum  ridet  Leo,  sicque  profatur :  cratque 
Vocis  ad  horroreni  coiu:io  tota  tremens. 
'  Ysengrime  oocnes,  prope  me  sestuma  %dtsX\ :     - 
Crcdo^  referre  paras  qu6d  micM  fttestet  ^pem. 
Exere  si  <j«kl  bnhes.'    Prbpitf*  sed<K  Whj  fMi^iBque 

Tussit,  et  lit  'remani  pclpUat,  tnqttit  itai 
*  Pon»  n(et«m»  re«i»  ipmt^   ValtS»^  >firtiMe  -twffm : 
Redtle  aiiam  fitki  perfidieque  Tktem.' "  vi  49 — 56. 
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an  incredible  number  of  shoes — producing  these  in  proiff 'SPSrel 
accuracy  of  his  sta^ftMnV)  x||^iihi^  ^^9^i|At<|i^i{^ib;*that  only 
one  thing  furtli^^lS^^^cfrtW^^^J^j«ifW*i!P  %bitem^  recovery, 
which  is  that.^b^-h^  iSk^H^O^'m^i'milit!  l^t^^t^omote  co- 
pious perspiration  toy  'iWilb^lh^  Mnis^lf  ^il  th^^flfttk  and  grey 
Mfiiof  ;a  «i6tf  Ahfee>)ieBrs:BBttia7fa9i&iii4|^i«iid^gfeotli  ^nA Jftn- 
gfclintnliy1endiU6^r(t^ai(t>uflpd8e^  apdpiifben(lhi^uodia^Mlc4t 
itf.-c«it  liMijrlltqiteiol  'td:  Iffmi  jil  Jberi^ihiliiiWmdhQilfciog  ^^etiilirM 
effect  his  escape,  but,  being  prevented  from  doing  so,  plea^ilM 
b^^is  mgMivgUi^  andoipt  af)fyidngime;4fio^Q[)rlncdld9efl<)4Jlt»^ 
tUuDfxoufa^  tyit  pBntio^  {him/iaAibm%  fud  (nwojieaiiiTim^a  MR 
(MirdUm  ir:i9ertdiit)eveiibioqkfta[ce  indlbir  gtet'dimuafsa.liittSt^q 
iJ9Midk,k«for^tl4tltttifa^r  iiryu^ttof  tUe  ii^y^sicuTSAt  M^fiM 
9iiiat^eitdiflbe>Hm  ato.t)^ledy  and  toofinti  thettritlrijr&Ri^bM^ 
^Hi|c|Dfnf,  iiiiho)  hovrever  AeddkB  at,  hst  that  stay^^lSaiayiyibp 
iliJloangifirioM,  hviU  aatswer  the  pdrposCi  /iTtbeogonHicgofcding^ 
9^iQiaMf  ftD^ibear  to  Ady  the  wrolf,  ivbich  J»f  <djtorii3i6l|liiigJtH» 
Qifif^dbilBS'tfiniiE  after  the  French  fashion  j*—!'  :  ^'  birsrfisvo  BbiI 
jr.  lit  , :  r/  J  M  Ut  tttriicam  l^ancedeposuisseijAea^i''^^  **o  ano  oilfim 
Blll^a|virigthe>haggy  covering  on  his  head , and  jj>W^^""^'^^^^ 
!*^^l1tiff'c,ircuiiistanc^,  as  well  as  the  redness  of  hi^  Sfyedfi^i^ilfifes^ 
cfi^s*tise*^tp  riiauy  bitter  jests;  such  as  taunting^Hi^'(|isf<m1??  ia 
ir^^^klivays  Aveaiinjg  his  gay  red  dress  at  court,  jnsti^lig  (Sir^^^v. 
^rey,w(yiT*skin  which  he  was  accustomed  to  appeki*  m|\atid  ^WiW 
ffi^^peo'f  %6ait -stretches  f^^^^^  paws,  and  boW^W 
his  implacable  antagonist  may  tear  away  the  kkin  iroifiHlieii?, 
Reynard  upbraids  him,4hat  it  became  raiiuH^^^^  ^^  appear  bare- 
headed and  wkh  naked  hands,  and  not  with  his  head  covered,  and 
^UBf  ate'^/if  h^Wre  in^oftotlv  gbWt* VfeflHHeiSgtt 
""^46  ^'^eSnihL'    At  length  the  Veolt  i?aHH\vfetlift  iBclaDe,  Wiftt 

i/ffd^iMhdiAg  ihat  irfs  skip  wm;byitak^h  W^^^ 

ttftikrpfeper  to  reclaiih  Jt.-^  ™^  Iftn^mliJtW  <h%"*effli? 

cm  f^ttlscftlbed  bv  the  foi,  j^d^itisfcoiices'ta^  wdlfV 

hfrf^-jLi.  J^'  J    ^'       .!^  '■■  ,   .-  :;h!'f.i ;..   \*tvu\   Jill  iJi  Jnguoid   flqagol 

ifvfni.i  irAbttpbti$^jitt«ifiVe!''iH^j^«*?^^^  xniignaaJ 

i^iu  "  J     Hfe^kte  tyfreshtfd,Wy'fai/fei'UtiileaforV^)6*j^ 
Jilgijof  I  !)iirW«J»bfett«'8(fe|vt?<atd  ate,>ttma'wWTigA^^       bnc,7G//f>  Ji 
>iij  "  ,f)ij^i^yfo]tiei^lieiafbiie(ubAlithi/attiili^  onifig  odi 

ii->/j^.  nit   t(>  <jrf5  nt  il  tj  t  I      .i  jH1>>   i^dj  .>  ojjj  ui  -mh  abc^xl  agisl 

*  "  Jaioqae  fluunt  fehres  largo  sudore  solute;  .     „ 

tunc,  racfius  metl  AW*vi&ds;*€WiiAf?ilm'«a?<'  '""*1^  , 
, ,  Hum  rediU  plenp^felft^r^'^rtsdi  rftfTuSi^l.^  Wfi4L*«4i' ^ 
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-nf^Iij^^  diet^lqiii^d'pso^bssiitois'aiiils/cenvaiesec^  k'ieiitbr^ 
tHaiedf^y  tbei  <  las  llii  i  rdhitibg)>  tor'liiiii^  r  cjific  ^f  tit  oUifa  noF  /  ihai  ti  hkI^ 
f^^DJlilya^ ibe  ::^iibU^lbf  fer^  befonsi  alluiotoihfjnbeW  flrQ:>a^ 

to«ll4«fcQ^I<^  ^o^,  >>f'iob  moil  U'jUvj/^jiii  c^^^"^^'  t^^^^  i>qij'j>';>  aid  ii Hi', 
:)iffim'lilitQayUtta/^ih(e^at/iweiitii6grtt^  lipobns  ^Ugriiriffgeii  <^i.Ad 

Sitili»iii,£l«bJ4{a(:h':)€iljL:  wbom  sodi^vlpetuharodtit^t  icras  rdlortt^ 

fijk»MWI\i'itli[)lidrQfii;  foirtoed  tiie.  vtiQl|pia»ak;  /nHe^falia^i|;t^ 
ddajrtesi^niaijeer  ;^  dhe'  acis  U  tke' jaailcKrv  and  camei-  ofi  itfae  ^bi|(ga^f 
^grafeduo'^the^'^ooad  keeps  watch  at  fiigkt^  iand.jSoratieua^tii^ 
«M}k3fifit)]la£n[i^ikleepcn  An  old  woiff,  wba^^as  ](ii4c^^fdios6(b^;» 
had  overheard  the  treatyyand  determined,  as  be  wastTBtyahxfibns  to 
make  one  of  the  p#fi(y,  to  creep  in  amougst  tber^i  on  the  very  first 
opportunity^^  Rejyn^id  had  however  spied  h 

pJpiPPf;^^f%.^.^\'''^  *?^*'"g  f^""4  ?^^»^ 

Or^p^J^^  ciit,(^lt^  b}8  head  and  gave  it  to  J 

in^^^S^  r^^^  ^^  was  to  act|  should  the  m 

tt^ijgi^  1^ j^  the  travellers  s( 

m^u*  gy§fji^("}9^lr    1".  his  anxiety  for  his  siip 

%fe%#  rtPJB?-^/!  :  :    .:     ,  .l.n.lqrm    «id 

-oii5d  'iiioqf|r.  oJ  li^iifif^uav-fiirof  arget  ed«ifdi^^  ^:  i.idqn  biBfr/oH 
biiB  hgTiVQ:)  bi>orl  ^'fl.dfi.'    i. d  •.".   .-  ..     j    i•.^^il  iliin  briR  b'ibunLiI 

Josepn  brought  lu  tlie  head  accordingly,  at  the  sight  of  wJl;^!J9ni 
Isengrim  chpff4„kh^^jMyii^^  k\f  \fm  mAm^k^  himseff 
far  euough.TOWro)  Yyl^mlhm>'?f■'W^Km>''Jq^9m^myf&ri,  "  take 
it  away,  and  bringt.ai,ldrgerij«i>e,|'ri)JrP$fiptL.Wf9(Miic(tttl4nd  brought 
the  same  ag'aita>M  i^vTfaUiHWin'it'dajjsitmr^'!  saiiiruRejrhard;  "the 
large  heads  are  io  the  other  corner.    Fetch  in  tM'o  of  the  seven 

Non  lioc  contigecaiit  ursos  hperc^ue  decul.  — ^1. 5io---5€9, 
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wiAikMiitiKUiwig^Amt  i»>jiitst'fit  for  eatiikg.^  JoBej^ilitodi^at 
afad^brooght  in  (Ue  sMlie  9gaiii,'b<lt  vrkh  its  j»wftiftiidcfD|ilai«ith 
0(bftDf  wiiods.'  Tbe'yrolf  Irembled  irioleiitly»  aad  tiid^Bcveriil  oni- 
roois  firetended  lo  comfort  kim,  '  Gerard  i^i  the  goose/ iUou^Utihe 
WQsilsafleriiig  fn^ra^gue,  of  porbapa  frcMn  fear  of  h'w^adtl  tfhBe 
o£'voq4*<^^^/' ^aid^he  goose,  *^1  have  no  wish  to  t^vif^i^o; 
not!  IHil  what  I  could  ifl  wished,  for  the  wolf  whose  head'^UTsbe 
thero,  ^x\i  Which  I  snapped  off,  waa  a  great  debi  :^trfH^ea-jnU 
more^ctmiiitng  than  you  are."-^^^  Our  guest  haid  better  eftt^^pfbd 
Josepk#  ^-  he  need  not  care  for  the  expense^  we  ha^e  «n0iCEglpfl)r 
this  Ube  o^  tan  vights,  if  he  \rtii  onlj  feta^r  with  us^'W'^Eraife  vaiiy 
W^^'^aifithis^woif,  ^^and  tvhat  is  more,  ter^  aauch  astooishedirfor 
'«HU>eveF-<8aW  a  f^^y  of  pilgrims  carrj^iog'  'ivith  thcni'iBorlinAiiY 
wdhrerf  hoadsf -^**  We  ncTCr  catch  any  but  wiekei|'iv<4ifaa;^ajd 
B^oard^;  ^  we  never  meddle  with  our  dear  guests/'M^^fjtfoifi 
lebtpteted  at  home/'  continued  the  wolf,  ^  my  wife-  a^idHichiUMii 
are  waiting  for  me." — **  Won't  you  go  with  us?**  the^st^criadf&at 
after  him;  ^  on  our  way  we  lay  hold  of  all  the  wq|^  yni  final  in 
'th^  foresi^  and  either  hang  them  up  in  the  trees^  oi  stdrviBotheiB 
4o  tfeaitb.  You  shall  help  us  and  be  the  hangnran^^'^^^iI^A  ^ 
young'fol'  so  great  an  honour,  I  am  only  two  yeans* rstndiiEifindf 
Oldl'^  rejdied  the  wolf,  and  so  saying  he  took  his  departoieajU 

,tj ,  *,^  We  refert,  'decui  hoc  naeft non  ^bi  v^ndicat^t^  '•  t^t)su^\ 

'  ^ .  Dimidians  luatrqip/  iicque  solutvis  abit "  V    1 

)b:  fiuch  are  the  contents  of  **  Isengrimus,"  a  poeni' wntteEit^iiatis 
ei^deiit  from  various  circumstances,  in  South  Flanderr,  dnrm^ctlie 
>fir6t)half  of  the  twelfth  ctntury,  probably  earlier,  for /tlie,(f  iR^^sd-- 
dus^^  ' which  is  certainly  not  so  old,  was  composed  nabout;  j9ie 
i middle  of  that  ceptttry«  And  this  affords  alMffionil  proii^lif 
aHA  ireretoeedssai^y,  that  the  Reynardine  fableil  wereidni^fiaii^ 
•diraiflation  diHiag  die  whole  of  ^  eteventheentiMry;  ifeirmwiiyay 
be  sure  that,  when  an  ecclesiastic  (audi that  tbiflnW9«k»;t«|a^>^-tlle 
Mptoduoiion  of  a  wfiter  of  that  class  is  obvious  fffooi|tli4)  tratw^f 
classical  learning  which  it  exhibits)  took  it  into  hisf{rpiditdf|lBibrte 
•  in i 'Latin  verse  detached  stories  selected  from  laMhole^piicfeorof 
<iomaneBJ)thatbycle*waB  one! which  had  loiig'fad9mffunrfan^>iiT^e 
isiteiffk'Bhid  tradltions'Of  thepeople^     ;•  .    .     j>  >.'t  /|f!r>oiv 

jurrlfh^/^fHMln  whieh  we  ha^e  jiist  examined  forma  ^fipphfeiiMl^^r 
siitheii  lis  .engrafted  ih  that  more  eatensive  work  deiktaidin^QMfi 
lines,  the  'Fabelia  Lupina,'  as  it  is  desigaated  in'«nfliK>£  dke 
three  m^uscripts  from  which  it  was  printed,  which  was  published 
some  years  since  by  Mone,  under  the  title  of  •'^Reinardus  Vulpes." 
>'[phi«  pnbltcalttOD,  di6ilbird  ii^  theli/^  l^efixi^d  to  t^ts  artieK;  has 
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C9«|kaittij7t  bed*  ef  jcclnaiii0rabfej»b^|fit^(4s.^^p4Mn|  iftiqqfiiti^>i6 
JvocbutodUD^^Qtle  of  thai  eiost  Miilind^l«i  OMtomn^ilU  jQf  Lttbfi)litera* 
4Uieiof{<tbh>ijmidci^ages<)wJaiiiiiil)aTe'jQf  (J^  JboeA  gii^Mitbl>lhe 
vnBrM('>/9B(ii(i  jcaDoot.biH  e^citdiioiia  idatprUd  thalt  sa/<e^tabtfi«e 
ahlif^ighly*4otore«Ung  a- w^tk  afaoAH<  iia«o  «cmaiiied  )«|^  >Ioiqr 
iJitil-elytkiBkiiowu^aall  indeed  »H  tfavvc;  beftii*  pjobUshedi'tillotir 
,awa  t\m%it  a  fact  which  caii  txA^  bete^^plahied  by,lba>6u^potituMi 
)dKat)oth^<  olengy^  to  wkofn  some  p^tfl  af i  it  mitfiti  cental  «lyi  bo ve 
!iM9ett>;peciiliarly  disptoasiugv  took  eveifj/iineails  ill  lbaitr/po,w€filK» 
inip|>'ip0a8>  k*  WgiXtvi^  tliank  the  editor  for  4he  jniUicatiaD^Qf 
(tfiaf^wtiwe/canii^t  bul?  e^qpress  our  regret  that^im  hit!  noliq  to>lt, 
/jk^  flbeuld  have'  thoughl  ^%  to  indulge  iq  m.  oaai^  Canoifid  ^aW 
luhfboikieidmeuia^  not  only  with  regard  tOtthe^^eoCtlliCf  pd^, 
(nincbiitheuaidserlB  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  have  >Jaibeii 
ljefig1niMji>>eoaqK>aed  in  the  ninth  centnryi  ana  bfterwat'dajiiltor- 
ryoldtM  byrarmiQre  modem  hfmd  in  the  twelfth;  and. tjoicoiil&in 
imUsii  itbeiaemblance  of  a  romance  an  allegorical  historyit^f^lbe 
tafftjtinriapd:  quarrels  of  various  well*known  persoaagfst;  .amottg 
iwfcwl  fae^  auppoees  Zwentibolcus,  who  was  King  of  Lotraiti^yaiid 
(eoiiiof/tbe^£mperor  Arnulfj  and  who  flourished  toward  the  cktoe 
««if  dwhinth  (Century,  to  be  represented  by  Isengrinius  the  Wotf, 
itoidihb(iniiniBtar,  Reginarius,  by  that  of  Reinaidn^  the  Fox;^  ii/m> 
Befoieiwe  analyse  the  poem  it  will,  therefore^  beoa^>we]Llto 

demolish,  as  we  trust  to  do  with  a  very  few  words,  tbp^e  ''grillerh 
fangerei/en'^  (as  his  countrymen  very  characteristically  designate 

such  whimsical  speculations)  of  Professor  Mone,  whose  peculiar 
^beftivms^ioci  than  subject  of  the  poem  generally  iVere  first  nkade 
'UliQ|frh<in  »  aeries  of  papers  in  the  ^*  MorgenblaW  for  1 63d  (No. 
^d9^4i6),l)0r  which  the  purchaser  of  the  book  is  very  coolly  tofanvd, 
'»ii^  4iiie  most  4ikely,  not  being  contented  with  the  ofiinion«i«et 
ttfoMi  «p  Jtfae  Professor's  notes  to  the  poem,  he  wisbefr  tooleam 
ii(iahi(^;ihe^-oiAgbt  to  do  from  the  preface)  the  Editor's tdeliailed 
^af^nioni'Of  ;thei  work  in  question.  But  let  us  pimteedw  i  In> itbe 
wstfpiafiey  there!  <  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  aUiJbuting  ad^ 
i<p«vtiof  tfa^ipoem  loa writer  of  the  ninth  century*  Portion&olpt 
»t)ditaiiil^'appeai'  to  be  in  a  somewhat  earlier  sljyie,  but  theret  is 
tcnodtifig  ikiitheni  tio  justify  in  the  least  the  supposition  of  Itheir 
liteingtitbeiiprodtt^tum.of  thait  earl;^ .period,     ^einardusiiiaiiofo- 

viously  not  a  piece  of  pure  in^^ipn^  the  (Style  in  Hirtiid);  litis 
i^relatctd^qnd  the  oftemtimet  nnaalled-far  instanccftofiboa^-kklhing 
•^<!{dil(^iit>ed»bit4,  are  the  author*s  own*     But  kci  hiaiselfi  >rbfiers 

'•(6  iomeiwritten  aiftthority  ^«-  .    '  .^      iit  .  nn^ 

•:ii  Tbi^'scrtftottm^  wal  profedbly'isonietidJirijk'.iandi  nidrei  ain 
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hhtDffc»  fihid^  if  k  coatevNi^d  t»  ike  ■pftftji^j 
aest  po«m»  (wtiich  it  most  probably  did,  tile  IseBy^fgri) 
perbt^  a  portion  only  of  some  ttoore  eictensive  work, 
which  is  lost,)  that  fact  must  tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  va 
Urdus  in  onr  opinion.  It  is  possible,  however,  thouf^  i 
probable,  that  an  earlier  poem  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  aad4^^ 
amoBff  the  common  people,  formed  the  basis  of  the  preseM^ 
Tkia  waa  mUen  between  the  years  1 148  and  llODr  M  h 
dearly  proved  by  the  author's  aposlrophising  (book  ii|.»  i 
1501 — 84)  two  ecclesiastics  who  were  personally  friendly  to-l 
These  were  Walter,  prior  of  £gmond»  and  Baldwin,  pMr^ 
litbom,  in  Westphalia*  Walter  was  a  native  of  Flanders ;  bi  iNb 
year  1 180  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  ecclesiastical  establisfaiMttf  T 
{leos  in  Artoisj  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Ghent.  In  that 
^e  bishop  of  Utrecht  and  the  Countess  of  Holland  wished 
iHnninate  some  worthy  ecclesiastic  from  Ghent  to  the  Abbejj 
£gmond;  Arnold,  abbot  of  Ghent,  recommended  Walter,  ii| 
was  accordingly  appointed  and  filled  the  situation  from  1  IdOrlft 
ll6l  with  ^e  highest  credit.  About  the  same  time 
fitnedtetine,  named  Baldwin,  was  called  fiom  the  same» 
bs  abbot  of  the  newly  established  monastery  at  Lisborn. 
iMittgiiration  took  place  in  11 30,  and  he  held  the  <^ce  until  I  j 
lAen  he  viras  succeeded  by  Franco.  From  this  circumsl 
from  the  fact  of  the  poem  containing  internal  evidence  m 
f  been  written  in  North  Flanders,  we  may  reasom^y 
)  ikvt  its  author  was  a  countryman  of  Walter  and  0^ 
»  (»  say  a  Fleming,  and  probably  an  ecclesfatetic  a^etCrr 
llm  WHo^mtiwy  of  Saint  Peter  at  Ghent.  The  writer,  Vi4)0^^| 
Msightiic,  was  oadoubtedly  a  churchman;  this  is  shows  Wfi^ i 
by  tm  tmwiiig,  aH  of  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  hi^n^^a 
ClMW«h>  btit  also  by  the  monkish  spirit  which  pervades  -ifae  ^. 
tMe  of  ^  third  book.  The  fact  of  his  indulging  in  bilMr  i 
tfwon  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Church,  ;md  sparing  neither i| 
supnmie  head  of  it|  nor  St  Bernard,  whose  fame  then 
dmraghont  Europe,  does  not  at  aH  militate  against  this  <^ 
for,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  the  divided  state  of  partic^r^S 
ftdly  account  for  such  an  act.  The  writer,  whether  moq 
layman,  war,-  fiowever,  pi>  freetfainktng  scorner,  but  a 
bottmMl  the  clergy  wben  their  conduct  justified  him  in 
as  his  praise  of  Walter  and  Baldwin  sufficiently  attest; --bis < 
tbMffaitf friends  and  coolants  affording  additional  evidence^ 
cooMaion  with  the  Church.    If  to  this  we  add  that  be  wntf^ 

*  Piobabljr  tlic  olfkr  Latin  poeiii,  of  which  we  lave  been  infomied  Dr.  Jtf^^^Ggtua 
discovered  two  luanutcriftti  ill  4be  library  at  Brussels,  subsequently  to  the  p|)ii^|if)p 
of  his  adroirftble  volume. 
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b^iy^f  BefiedictH|b»  ngijdly  obsierviantW  ttiraii<:i(^ifit 'fitted  ^ANl^ 

piietf  and  a$  such  pne  to  whoni  the  ibpidff  extetlding  i(tifid^<H(f?i 

if  the  Cisterciaomonks  couW  riot  but  be  highly  ol^effctttWaBf*, 

M#  ftdhcm^nt  opposition  to.  Saifft  Bernard,  who  ^^asthl^  hea^W 

^e  ^^(erofaiMi  mA  to  the  Oru9a4^>  to  thfe  p^omo^n  'OfwHtt^h 

'iNl'idiftliogaiafa^  prelate  had  lefiit  all  bin  infltteucb/i^  theh  e^^i^jr 

ilecmiiited  fpr. 

ii  jtVe  think  \yc 

M'^a   productic 

atefaia  altiioat/a 

recently  adfati 

vl^sion  ol  tbd 

i|  work  of  iuci 

luries  after  thos 

J^ct-matter  of 

theory  of  the  1 

to  Leibnits's  C 

representacer 

aoDiCiwhat  latei 

A^stria^andM 

iil^he  fable  the 

and  wkb  the  other»  history  not  only  dpiss  not  afforda  Migie  «ir 
and  laanricus  being  connected  iq  ikm 
which  is  still  wor^e^  lays  the  so^nesi^  ^ 
dely  different  places.  Mone^  in:  odiDipg 
ird*s  theory  with  c^r^ain  tmendm^Pta^  MmJk 
tibold  the  original  of  the  wolf^  iiiat«aiki4f 
sanricus,  aqd  seeing  in  die  ntm^  ^i  tiit 
am  of  that  of  King  Amu\f  i/irmtfil^^ 
equally  curiousi  ai)d  ^qualljf  iqifiMicofi^Mt 
lie  like  ourselves,  who  io  »o$ffrt$ifi^d^ 
I  to  a  millstone  than  oi4r  neigbbffirsA-  Bill; 
>r  of  '/  Remar4us"  aiS.s^iMrvilytaf  iu^iad. 
or  of  Leibnils.  It  demolishes  his»»i«^ 
^c<Atls  prove  the  characters  of  Zwentibold 
bcHtie  nio  resemblance  to  those  which  the 
it  in-  the  poem^  and,  vrkat  alone  is  qoito 

sufficient  to  decide  tiie  question  against  Moiie>  represent  Re^-^ 

narius  as  the  subject  of  Zwentibold,  wheiiea»,  in  "  Retaaisdua/! 

the  fox  is  ever  free  and  indepeodekrt  of  'the  wolf» 
r  But  it  is  time  to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  (poem 

which  has  called  forth  these  remarks.  ..It  is  divided  iuto  itmt 

•  **  At  iome  future  time,**  fay»<khiiii))  *»  a  mttch  bet»r  afwjghUBfinty  suttsfjr  the 
woiid  thtt  Jdeon,  the  editor  of  tlie  <  ^Ri^atd/  iatKi  Mime,  fbeeditor  of  the  *  ilamir. 
dui,*  were  identically  one  and  the  tame  person/' 
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lie  manner  in  which  i 
any  ,|SXpTB^ation  on 
ehy  intended,  and  no 
,et  of  Bernard  upon 
on  of  some  other  po 
tie  time  when  this  wa 
as  follows : — 

lumroer'a  morn,  as  Iseogrimus  Vifsd 

ch  of  food,  Reinardus  be  espied;.  ,.    Jvii  rnq 

^^  selfsame  thought,  by  which  the  wolf 'bad  h^nA^ 

\  wolf  did  see,  before  himself  was  seen.^ 

lUhough  too  late,  he  was  in  piteous  case,  "      ^  . 

5  canning  wight  put  on  a  good  bold  face  j  r 

led  he,  he  was  the  first  to  speak —  -  j^i/dk 

ear  uncle  mine,  the  prey  which  ndW  ^u^ttst'ki  ^^^ 

well  did  know  that  uncle  he  wasnonei*  'i.nv^  Jieo 

ipose  his  trust  upon  a  brother's  60fr<i  ■  m    ^''om  ods 

s  heard  I  swear,  quoth  IsengrinMisgm^efoal   lUA 

ts  in  my  power  the  food  for  which  l.pfsx^^  j£si:> 

might  Quick  descry  some  fitting  prey^^r.m^^^i^  ^^ 

thee  I  find,  so  thou  that  prey  shalt  b^v ,'**,]  9^9,1 , 

to  travel  after  the  fashion  of  tba- pr<^g|pt, 

(Jopf^s^  Hiat  is  to  say,  in  the  bowels  of  bis  unqle^.tai^iii^^f 

tb/^y»a4:q  mining  the  point,  which  they  do  at  coiwid^abl^  ^M^ite 

a  (^sant  goes  along  carrying  a  ham.     Reynard  inaiE(e«^;hi$/|i9ri9i 

a  proposal  that  they  should  rob  him  ;  his  uncle  agrees  W.df^d^^ji 

andifCcorctiBgly  Reynard  approaches  the  peasant^  feigp^  iflildw 

nes09  t^^d  allows  himself  to  be  hunted  by  the  couiitryoan»f}vvb^ 

that  he  may  the  more  readily  make  him  bis  prize,  throws^ ^klWit 

theiham.    This  is  speedily  snapped  up  by  Isengfiin^,.^^  f^^^ 

fc|^ea..on  the  look-out  for  it,   and  carried  off  to  ik§  J^tMah 

wtiere  the  wolf  is  soon  after  joined  by   Reynard,  wh^  4^^^Rrif 

his  share  of  the  prize,  whereupon  Isengrim  gives  .biP^lib^  Mni^iri 

by  which  the  ham  had  been  carried.  ^ 

.^    '         *  "  Egredi«o»  Mlvatn  nmne  Iieiigcimas  Ait  eflcatn  '  ^  i  I 

Jejunis  iiatis  qosreret  atque  sibi,  ,,        ^  ,    iiii:  hi., 

Cernit  ab  nbliquo  Reinarduiu  currere  vulpem,  ,  1 

Qui  ftimili  studio  ductus  agebat  iter ;  '     *       '    isal^oo  • 

>t^)    . , , ,  Fracnsusque  kipo,  oon  viderat  apte  videntem^  -*.'"' i lei  10' 

>  i» .  w     ^  9"*'"  ninus  admoto  perdjdit  hoste  fttgani.  , .  .  ^^^jj  >> ")(, 

*.'    '         nte,  abtcassafuga  est,  ruit  in  discriiuina  casus,  '      ♦^   .       ii 

NK  liieliMcredens,  qoam  simtilarefrdem.  '.ntfi>l»£K 

Mi  ;  .c.^nMHe,  salfttator  veloti  spoDtaneosy  infit:  .  i  HCJjaoO  ii> 

'  vontitigat  patruu  praeda  cuplta  meo/  .^^    ^[tfiSC 

(Didebat  pairoum  falflio  Reinardus,  ut  ille  *'"         Ii 

•    'nNMiWMi^ogff^t^cr^deretiisqtresdo.)     ♦'  ^  ^.iSdmsfT 

?  CoaUgKi'  Iatat.riwiiiii Mfe  ^ ltf»ar»»ygtWMV' i     1'   Mi  >     jfi:    d^*r>i< 

Oppoftmta  tuMLftbtnlii  bora  juiMyia ;     

Ut  quaesita  mihi  contingat  pr«eda  petisJti* 

ContigiC  in  praedam  te  exigo,  tuque  daris.*  '* — line  lr~16. 
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siore  pooa,  where  he  assures  n 

mSiis'tl\6\m\^^eYQ  a  sufticv 
ample  prey  j  and  ^advising;  hiir 
iiorlt<yb6{herhin[iself  about  tn 
the  priest's  hen-roost  of  a  cod 
acquainted  with  <he  rbHyeir;^  le 
|>anied  by  his  congregatlorili  i(rh« 
cattafestftk^,  &<f;,  gives  ctase 
jMirsuit  growing  hot/ betakes  F 
19  kept  prisoner  by  bis  tail  bein 
advises  him  to  escape,  and  le^ 

the  priest  and  his  companioiis.     ^ ^ , ^ 

Hail,  with  the-  sacred  weapons  which  they  had  9^aed;  '  !^aik¥gfifc 
the  most  active  i»  Artdrada,  the  priest'^  wife^'^44l<D?,  ihten*llT^"tU 
kill  IsengtittK  ^ri^d  a  violent  blow  at  him'Witfi^rt  Hatlihel."  '0V 
great  ^ddtf  Irfck  hb^evier  the  blow  only  cuts  off  j^jrft  Orb'Ife  t^^, 
so  that^'He^'^la'^thiei^by  enabled  to  escape  and  r6ach  tHe  %rest, 
where  he  vowsT'to  be  bitterly  revenged  upon  Reynard.    "  '^   '  "' 

^l^kib^Hbt'ibcfti  after  joins  him,  and  endeavour^  tl6  to\!i^i\i^i\h 
Utii^^ttot^hi^lbS^  is  really  a  gain ;  but  offers,  by  w^ydP  ^iH^> 
eibtti^  Ibi^'hfd  ^ppdsed  ill  conduct,  to  point  out'lb'fiHif/'T^d?' 
rtlirttr«M4kliA  ftfe'ttiay  readily  capture.  Isengrim  accbrdfc^fjf^&^is^ 
t^th^,*%fe«>a«tiafias  from  them  the  tribute  of  hM^itOt'W^} 
wbtifti  ^tftfalhfeta  had  beett  accustomed  to -pafy  f^W'/^'Tlfe* 
d^4iitf^h1?to  such  tribute,  and  form  An  6ff^fctti^I^felS'W«*e«' 
9i\WMteJfbt'i\ief  all'  four  attack  him  at  once  ftoifii-the'Siffl^ribr 
f\«fA  W'th#  •ft^ld',ln  the  middle  of  which  he  hvn^p^ns^W^  m' 
•laMltf^/tt^d  he  falls  to  the  ground  half  killed  by  ^d'^blM^^ 
gf^t^'l^htt  'b^'  the  very  animals  in  anticipation  of  Whose' ikjiitlii^' 
hli'hiri  ekcWttfed-^     '■  I     /  !';  r   J    "I'l 

*'  As  knives  cut  butter,  will  my  teeth  their  tones.'*'**' 
The  second  book  contains  the  history  of  the  lion's  falling  sick  ; 
and  includes  the  first  portion  of  the  earlier  **  Isengrirnus ;"  the 
coDclosion  of  which  poem,  with  sundry  alterations  aod  additions^ 
constitutes  according  to  itd  present  arrangement  the  third  book 
of  **Reiiiardus."  That  what  is  termed  no>*^  the  fbuflh  book  ought, 
at  all  events,  to  be  placed  directly  after  the.second»  i^^sliown  front 
its  commencement,  in  which  we  are  told  ''  Ihiit, 'the'i^urt  being 
greatly  rejoiced  at  the  lion's  restoralidn  to  h1ebUi{i,;4he  several 
Bieaibers  return  to  their  r^specUv^  l^>me9;.  ai»dL4hfi^  on^his  way 
through   the  forest  Reyfnvrcl"«ii€D«nte>rs^^ife<  vM#,  ^ho  is  still 
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t 

i 

\f 
I 

wreak  bis  vengeance  upon  the  ram,  'i^e  yMi^Af^ii^^9^f^Wl^^ 
anti'i#<ik)MH]Mgt!f  «ondue<K^i[by.  lU3atofdilQbtiifida|^«|J«M>M»e»^« 
ia.^feedins'.i^  ^Tfe^^i^ifi}' M^d«^9^  bMr^^er^.iiki  htiMag^sfA  dUs 
asflraTf^'tiFt^^a!^  ^^d  tb  e^btfpe^  witk.ii^  WDr^^tfertifaml^  iUiTa 
hearty  drubbhr^.  Wlien  he'  is"  ^dmeitfhat  ^^v^ed  ^hdh^^tHk 
yi^iitidi  ffiflijftedldh  'this"  oeeafiJorii  fiieyQilrddateraiiHBT  bj/^lay 
li/idf  fiHBth^"(if6k^  And  ^^tcm&m^y  invit^yi  the.*  lioiipfttiDaioi^ 
i&0i|ft  ^i^^^,^'ik^  de^)iel*«tdy  hnng^,M  tiM'ib^  8uCiie 

tH@i^;|)^tSMd  t<%eib&  to  the^  forest,  ^bare^thcy  luMieot^  gbdd- 

fJi/rM/6  tt^i^h!iir^'^yt)umg  heifer,  which  Is^nmjiibaDitinraaaMU 

ision  of.     In  obedienceitcijtbasbddmf- 

ivides  it  into  three  e^altipoflaofi-^in'' 

I,  one  for  bimsetf,  and  oae;  fimnifeddte# 

owever,  sore  diBpIeaBa8l>^riitb'\lbd.^)(tfi8 

»oil,  and  therefore  catts;pplm)lbe  6emAo 

thereupon  divides  it  inliontHudb  ^dmsca, 

but  of  very  diffs^nt  ideffiiekt?6taad^t 

id  the  very  choicest  partffrG£(lih48beifar, 

e  other  two  piit'4ofttb^|^r/tti^ii»firidd 

at  but  no  fal ;  ij  ^i  sui  \o  enulBi 

men,  but  little  flesh  #te^th«r^/yiir>y  moi) 

;  of  the  heifet,  wJMfd^  diW«fiH^M«wiitt 

ays  the  fourth  6ii  dtle'^Sy.  ^'fesi»^'«Ma 

called. upon  bv  the  lion,  to  allot  the  several  shares  lu  the  uaities 

..forawKi-hV  intended  them,  he  says— lhe=  ftrBf^i^^lW'M^^a^ 

'"M'ast«r;tfae'*8e€0nd  for  the  lioness,  and  tbfi:  .tbiisd^JiQij  SSaI^^s 

'  \i1i'^ps, '  'Tl^e  Iipn  inquires  what  is  to  be  dhowe  ^kk  llie,^rth 

,(£cK»t«« .  it'hM  /or  me,  or  to  be  added  to  yo^r  vk^^^^^gk^,*" 


'^^bKes^tbefox;  whereupon  he  is  graGiouaiy'perimitti^%iq^] 

r^fj  ;^  ri^w^rd  fpT  the  skill  which  he  has  ^itpiayM^^iR^efectiMusQ 
uwimti^ie.  a^  diwioi^i  a  fkill  wbicb,  h^  professes,  in  |^||]H^^e 
^^]nil|ltirie6>o>f  liieUon  as  to  whoi  had.  taught  bii)»  U>  rPV^4|^aOi^|^li 


.oqii!  Oitu-=* 


ii  Ife  doottit .«..f  ^.  ^  ^f^tmi^ht^wm^^t'^lu^  m^op  b/ 


»'faM»fw  iw;>f  Ufgy'tt'* 


^t  Mf^i^e  Mjfs.t^ai  in  this  p&rtb/tHe  t>o«ia  ^riTft>^'f^tf  tdsAr  repKsenU  Uiecmpevor 
Arnulf  but  his  son  tewis  oi*  G^riifiihy;  Mntf^^iH  tHtf'dUMftA  of  the  heifer  is  lotMided 
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,,Sem^^hiff«^^f^j  .^^.  ^^ 


^ctntrfiftQirDak-d^  >  Thia/Ulifipl^t^ttsUely^a^'Qot  ^^^^f^e^  down 
^lus  wiil$ readiest  tb^pe;  while  ei^eo  i}^^yeff^Q^.fy^\^fl  ^j^^o 
i^nsf  eJBisir/ps'dsfeirved  in  v^y  faulty  manuHcripta.  ]  T^^p^ys^^Wfif^n 
-Mi^  qi|»eaiml  ifi.li&l7»  and  it  i$  now  }^\i^^hy.\(^i^Wyfi^ 
bdiffMwrij<ma«iwfliipty  which  has  houiever  b«en  cpo^par^  ^IJ^.^^ 


-        "*'<*-*DesHt€8»e«ate>y  mow  projocU  iniquoi, 
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e«^,  Jimhe««,iiftnclcd  4qwq  .tans  only  ia  ,|hf  ffy^ipi^.ii^o.nfvf^ch 
it.HiM'ff^^bioned  .b^  m.Kuloiaw^  tvrii^r,  wbo  li^d  soMj^t^^Ht^ 
y«Ar3  4ater  dian  UeinrMrb;  in  wbcMc  version  we  find  tMrja^^^- 
•id«r^bla  iMiQiikber  of  verset  hav4  been  •suppressed,  Mlt^^taB4 
iDttoduoedi^  but  io  which  , the  crai«|Hng  metrical. A»wBi,,qf  ^ 
eldor  poet  are  presented  m  q  mpst.  remarkable  mai9?erc^  >\1^ 
conAeiits  of  Ueinrich's  poem  contribute. remarkably. tp>)^'ar^,th^ 
ear)jeD.bi$tor^,of.  tbeff?  .fabler ;  (<»r  it  mHst  baji{e  beep  frpyp  jj^ 
Fj'^ocb  #i>u«c0p,.  Mthougb  not  ifco  be  fci^mid.iM  ai^j?  ^  )ife98e„ftw 
knawn  4p  e^isti  tbet  be  was  enabled  to  meption,  not  QDly,$a)ef^p» 
bui>tlj|e  name  of  the  physician  of  tbat.placer  .Mistier  Pendms* 
Dendtn  is  no  imaginary  person,  but  Magiater.  Pootus^  a.Q^eeky 
wAip  is.f^Qrd«4a9  one  oif  the  first  founders  of  the  schopjL  .t/On 
the,etdiev>bliBd|.th^  elephant's  beipg  invested  with  Bohen^^  n^^^ 
hwY^  b^en.tbe  werk  of  Heiumh  der  Clkkicw^r^  hiapsdjf,  for^^  ^i^ 
liule  lik^||^|«^<b  ^n  moid^nt  should  be  meptioived  b^.U^,r^r)^q^ 
atiih^itiea  i  ^  .   .    .^,,,,  .,|.,. 

We  ahall  not  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  the  whole  $f:/9^;^,C9p^ 
tatodd  in  tbe  'f.Reinhari;"  but,  as  one  of  its  peculiariti^)f;o^sj;^(|i 
iniksibeing  the  oi^y  work  which  tells  bow  the  sicjknesis.o/  ^Iji^ 
Uoti  waa  occaaiopedy  we  purpose  confining  ourselves  to  t^a^  jgifv^^ 
tRoaiof  it;  and  thereby  completing  that  chapter. «f  ^^^VL^f^A 
lUstory^  of  .which  our  notice  of  '^  Isengrimus"  and  '^  {]^;^rdm< 
ba^  already  furnished  some  particulars.  ,,.  ,,,,.; 

,  ^TbeJion  proclaimed  a  general  peace,  but,  the  ants  bnviog/^ 
fuied  to  recognise  him  as  their  sovereign^  he  trod  down  t!i\fhr 
hiliockjs^  killing  thousands  of  this  tiny  race  and  wounding  as  m^^y.. 
Tbe.lordof  the  ants  was  absent  when  this  outrage  wascop^uit^^, 
bwtlOn'hifl  return  vowed  to  take  bitter  vengeance,  for.  tbe<ioJMiy 
dM^  to  hispeople: —  ,  ..    .      ,. , 

•'■ **  So  spake  their  diief,  tben  bunted  round   .      ....    .j^ 

'♦**(■.  After  tbc  lion,  whom  be  found       , ,?  -  ,      ..  , 

♦  •  1    .,   J  Under  the  linden  fast  asleep.  .  ,  ,, 

•  h     >',i  ,  .,  I.     Close  to  Uim  the  ant  did  creep,  ,,,,*, 
,1^                With  an  angry  spirit  fraught ;  ^   ^  j' 

*Lord  God  of  the  Good,'  he  thought^ 
How  shall  I  my  serfs  avenge ! 

*"7  *    ""   '         After  thinking  many  things,  *■  -     i*-^ 

':  ^       '■  .              Right  into  bis  ear  he  springs.*"  :   if 

•I'iij  jj.  . .  I       ■.■■.■■■     ■ 


^M- 


Nacb  dem  Lewen,  biz  daz  er  in  vant 
Under  einer  linden,  d&  er  siief. 
Der  ameise  zuo  im  lief 
Mit  eiine  grimmigen  muotSj 
£r.g^bte '  tort;  got  ^r  guote, 
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^  ^^^^^iH^VrHicfcf  hef^aii^i^  the  BoAwis  ft<e>'ifll*ki9^^»«li^>yo  little 
^i^aWfe  6f 'bekig  reKeved,  that  h«  l^ke*  upAn^il'«iSffe  j^cJgWeht 
"ftf  li^v^r  fot  neglecting  his  dfltie^r  i&  a  ttmg  arid  jlldgel  'HA'^JOWrt 
^fe^  therefore  sunirtiofred,  at"  which  Iseneriih  eo»i^m8'<lagalnst 
"ifeeyhard,  atid  the  C6ck  and  hen  bring  'in  upbn  tt'  bie«*  tbd^d^ad 
*ddy  of'their  daiughter,  whom  the  fox'  h&<J  bitten  to'  dttfittpj'  at 
>»*hitHi  ittfede^  th^  kiDgf'bee(^nie&  &o  Enraged  thW  He  O^felens 
^Afe  po6r  hare  into  a  ftfvter.  The  d^ad'pu^iet'  ik  buri^'wutHMall 
*rting;^&6fenttiity*;  «nd'thfehare,havhig  laid  hittise^^dKwn  l(y8t(^ep 
tt^Wv  fier'grav*,  awakei^  quite  i*eeovered 'fr6tt"hl«>fe?^/«whieh 
%eingiooked  up6n  a«  ^  miracle^  the  pullet  ii  in  'OdtfdeqUehce 
fii'dnbunc^d 'if  martyr.  '  '    ■'"'■'  •  "  <f  svA-w-.. 

^  -*Mej^d^ers  are  now  sent  to  summon  the  fbi^to'tEiottt't^*  Who, 
lidn^v^^;  regardless  of  their  authority,  plWtlhMn^»«tiH(*^'ft^U4*ty 
*?<iks.  At  last  his  friend  the  badger  goe/ to'Mdi;*Aha>Riytiri*'d 
^Bferfeupon  promises  to  appear  before  the  king,  ff*^  d<^^^y'fknd 
tells  him  he  has  brought  him  a  remedy  from  Master  PeUdflf J  the 
iMiyfeiciart  of  Salerno,  which  he  must  take,  then  sweat  hlm&ew  in 
tli^  \Voir8  hide,  and  wear  a  bearskin,  and  a  catskirt  h^tr  ^Fhose 
tf^6  speedily  procured  from  Reynard's  enemies.  Reynard-'VieKt 
Uskfi  for  food,  and  names  a  fowl  and  a  piece  of  boarV  flesh. '  The 
'^W'  hen,  Pinto,  who  had  complained  against  him,  is  idstanvl^ 
l^ff^d, -^nd  a  steak  is  as  quickly  cut  from  the  hannt!hei8^f^<die 
boar  who  had  supported  her  cause.  In  the  mean  tif](re,>the  king 
tltke^  a  bath,  wraps  himself  in  a  wolf's  hide,  thr0W9  thebeUitskin 
^f^r  him,  and  puts  on  his  catskin  hat.  The  warmth  of>lhi8*)»st 
draws  out  the  ant,  who  creeps  from  the  lion's  head  inloilke'Virr. 
%^e  physician  takes  the  hat,  lets  the  sun  shine  upob'* it, ^t^iid 
tbei^y  idiscovers  the  little  animal  which  had  occasioned  alP  Che 
king's  sufferings.  He  is  violently  incensed  against  the  ai1t,'frho 
tit  length  obtains  forgiveness  by  promising  the  fox  dominion  over 
^  thousand  castles.  Meanwhile,  the  king  having  recovered,  Rey*. 
tiard,  who  has  already  been  revenged  of  his  enemies^  knavishly 
seeks  to  reward  his  friends,  the  elephant  and  the  camel,  with  gifts 
which  carry  vexation  with  them.  The  king,  at  Reynard's  soli^ 
citation,  gives  the  elephant  Bohemia, where,  however,  he  gets  most 
piteously  maltreated.  '^The  camel  receives  a  nunnery,  but  when 
she  goes  to  take  possession  of  it,  the  nuns  rise  up  with  one  accord 
and  beat  her  out  of  the  place*  At  length  Reynard  gives  the  lioii 
poison >  and  then  he  and  the  badger  beat  a  retreat.  By  the  time 
the  fox  had  reached  his  castle  in  safety,  the  king  bad  grown  se->> 

Wie  sol  ich  recheti  mine  diet?' 

•         •         •         •         •         ^ 

Er  h^le  manrgen  gerfanc 

Mil  kiafi  criu  in  dis  dre  spraiic/' — ^r.  l«9l--*1300' 
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308  MeoD^  Cbabaill^  ^pi^(6j^  <;[(i^^rimin. 
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works  to  which  the  >^ofy  of  the  fox  has  given  ria^.  r , , 

Meon.  therefore,  did  good  service  to  m'lifUe  ,%gf^J^f^t^J^n 
whf**^iyttt>lr8hcd^^j4e  Roman  de  Renart;"  an<J  ^Ij^pJ^lf^H^m  j 
hist  i«t^b^6f,,has  added  considerably  to  the  yaW^,.pf.J^^S!fi(i/ 

Euteetilkm^  by  the  supplementary  volume,  to  tbai/^^fHo^feWfevih 
e  has  givcffi 'to  the  public.  The  "Roman  du  Jlenart"  which 
Meon  has  published  contains  no  less  than  30^3612  lines  ;  and  if 
to  these  we  add  *'  Le  Couronnemens  Renart,"  apd  *'  Renart  le 
Nouvel/'  which  are  contained  in  the  fourth  voluine  of  his  col- 
lection, this  number  will  be  increased  to  41>7484  Our  readers 
will  see,  therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  epitaoiize  this  work  for 

e  totally  incompatibly  ,wid^.thQd8|MW 
that  purpose.  ^  Na^  mor^iyn^  ^covlil  ic^ 
a  satisfactory  analy§iis  pf  ^^[^^z^f  elteqqB 
r  divisions,  of  ^bi^h  JL|iCpp|isJft43iXhfl»  adJ 
rstood,  do  not,  lik^  th^arf^iyftfatoitA^ftiitia^ 
rm  one  general,  «^  Pftyf^^  «rlwrffi[*|0ibdjo 
quently  directly  tb§  ,/Of^§|j8|fQito|r>eiW5q  h 
he  case  with  the  /Mwi?*  jn,4uBrfi«^il2^^ 
poem.     The  wolf  and  his  injuries  form  the  m;aii|aj action  of  this 
last  work;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  th6  French  ppems,  taken  as 
«  body,  the  fox  always  appears,  and  that  very  ju^^y,  as  the  chief 
actor;    although  there  is  frequently  not  only  no  connexion  be- 
tweeiL  thj?  several  histories,  but  oftentimes  positive  contradic- 
tions.    The  object  of  the  itoorc  recent  writers  appears  to  have 
been,  to  represent  the  other  animus  as  obtaining  the  advantage 
over  the  fox,  while  he  at  the  same  time  gets  the  upper  hand  of 
the  wolf.     In  the  Latin  poem  the  cock  is  the  9nly  one  by  whom 
Reynard  is  outwitted^  but  in  (he  French  wprka,h«  is  so  by  the 
raven,  the  cat,  and  the  sparrow,^«,.^j\  , 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  ^^slep  part  of  these  IVench  stories, 
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adci^lede  iftidi  ^  hkk 
merly  in  existence  h 
Iba^iof't  i  ttei  deattfaf  of 
in  ^tUetvfomntij  but 
kndwvpt^ikdve  been 
Bier#efg<  de  St.  CK 
exiMijsgiiUmiiehes  o 
wrobet  ILie^Teet&tti^ 
on  tliB^«i^(ftk)f  A1 
of  the^tUft^emh.cef 
autUentiyi  tforM^nt  li< 

lOii'i)   >:.j  '**Quc sen  uvres  no8  au voir,  i     .:  .,  .^  -  i  .. 

Ouje  trove  rcstoircescrite" — v. 4938— 9.  .     !/ 

ava#^^ii{rki^^lf  as  the  historian  of  Reynard,  both  at  the  b^ioTii 
nin^tind'at  (he  end  of  the  seventh  Branch  of  Meon^s  coUepti^fl ; 
whfch^^ii^^eerbiinly  one  of  the  earliest  but  not  one  of  the  befit  told., 
dividib^^'of  thcf  ^ork.    The  branch  in  question  commences  :-^  < 
nr^ii.  '  u  pjerre  who  was  born  at  St.  Cloot,  ,       . 

ii  D.a.  Has  taken  pains  and  trouble  too,  t 

^^    *  ' '■  Prompted  by  his  friends' intreaty,  , 

-1<^' >       '  In  verse  as  best  be  may  to  greet  ye  .     .     i 

*ir)b     I  With  a  merry  jest  and  wile  . 

•tol    ^  1  Of  Renard,  who  is  full  of  guile/** 

Wilder  Legrand  d'Aussy  and  Raynouard 
for  Uhso^tliibiiting  to  him  the  first,  second,  i 
app«fl#s  ^exli^einely  problematical,  inasmuch 
the  «ook*  related  in  the  seventh  Branch  is  toh 
very-ifuferiof'  manner,  in  the  third.  That  he 
other  portions  of  the  work  may  reasonably  t 
a  ps»sage  in  a  later  writer,  who  charges  him  \ 
bestit^arts  of  his  subject : — 

' '       '  *'  Perroz  who  plied  his  wit  and  art 

'  i  •  J  • .'  '    To  tell  in  verse  tales  of  Renart, 

»  V.   •  And  of  Isengrim  so  stout — 

.-:„ »  The  best  part  of  his  tale  left  out."t 

^,,     ■    — ' " — ' ■   "  '  ■    '   '  -■ 

*  **  Pierres  qui  de  Saint  Clost  fut  nez,  -  • 

"  ^     '  S'est  tant  traveilliez  et  penez,  , 

. r.  (-  -  '  Pat  ptoiere  de  se«  snm, 

,  Qae  il  not  a  en  nine  mis  . :      *      *  > 

Une  risee  et  un  gabet  i        i      ^/     > 

'"«   '  l>e  Renart,  qui  tant  «ct  d*»bet."—v.  48^1-r6,    ^  r    ,' 

I/I  J      '  t^'Ferrozqni  son  engfn  et  s'art  ,  ^^       ^        -kI*    n> 

Mist  en  vers  fere  de  Renart/       *     •      '  " ' 

.    Etd'Yseogriiu.soQohier^vfipeie,    '     ••   i       •     ^:'     •"> ''  -*   " 
*'    '      "         Lessa  le  mlcz  de  sa  nlatere."--v.  9649—60. 
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C9I0  Meon^  CbabeiUe,  i4one,'kind  Grimm. 

From  which  it  app6&ry  that  Mr^  ftreeertsiifiljr'a^l^uainted  with  the 
tiiame  of  one  of  ttf^  le«st  itt/pottsunt  atfthors  ^  '^  Renard:"  and 
4Ai^jfibthiiigib9  tawho  was^tfae  bntkor  of  tiM  tttet^i^mM-k^bh; 
tpitrt»t'' ^  ^^-^Mitbing  of  tboee  oldeatbtMchet -which "s^aiir^ 
btfm  '|icrished,o«! which  at  ieaet  have  not  yet  beien  di«d0^i^. 
The 'GefnwQ  Htinrick  der  Glkbsemzre  preceded' Piferre^ilJy 
tiraiitytor  thirty  years  at  leaat^  iful  he  odludeB  to  Frenefa  f^iJems 
*^Bilneh(lnusttfaBve  appcaiitd«oonsftert)ie  middlrof'thet&liifv^th 
.witriDys'^^iA  Atct  tbete  aa-  xio  'cbodoit  that,  at  the  i»iii  ivlmi^tb^ 
dLf^tiolcMrdrka  f«rckie'<iv!r]tteny'  tltnre^  existed  composition^)  irft'^tbie 
ifoenchMaii^uagt-  on  the*  siri>jedt8  of  R^yiioM  anwlilsen^in^y  Hie 
iftotf (of  wkicfa  18  gceirtly  to  be  lameiiAjed.^  Itbtu^  to  l^^«dd^ 
thdt  t^h»*ollni*  writers  of  later  date  tkaivPiem^'sff^  tReouiUM^ 
mdtfaorsuf  parts  of  these  poeofu-^ Robert  de  Lisoit^affi^tbi  adllior 
4f  Jtli»tweii^tbird,iQiid  a^  Prestree  de  laCroiix^  BMe'^t  ofifUlle 
Jhndacietfa  Br&ncb/  -    •'    /m  Oiu;  r  :^*.(f 

(  iiBttt  A  is  time  to  refer  to  what  has  been  pr^dtteed  io^hnvd^^ 
ftrn'tbeyabject  of  onr  hero,  and  in  doing  so  we  hav« n 'Jpl^iii^itit 
duty- to  f»eirformy  inasmuch  as  we  shaU  be  inatrunaentiirin  s{«h|h« 
ibg  pobbc  attention  to  a  poet  whose  extraorcKnary  vneHts  'ha^ 
been  hitherto^  through  the  influence  of  fortuitous  circukhit0iN2c«y 
entirely  overlooked ;  the  credit  due  to  his  skill  and  afedli^^iritf^ 
been  ^bestowed  upon  a  later  writer^  who  was  ia  fect^Tlii^efiwone 
Aan  «  trandator.     We  allude  to  the  clever  author  of  tUi  Fielni^ 
poem  eiititled,  '^  tleinaert/'  which  was  originally  ipublisltedi% 
Gniter  in  1817,  and  is  now  reprinted  by  Gmnmr   '''  ^  ^csibnA 
ritThej  name  of' this  heretofore  disregarded  votary  dfrtWtM41ses> 
lappi^s  irom:lbe  first  line  of  his  poem  to  Intve  hQkstk^WUlemj^^^ 
310  ^,  .(•-•      .     «' W//ct»  die  vele  boeke  maecte/*  '  '  ^  '*f^'^'^  ^i^"> 
^V^' ttii  Coitiburgh   MS.,  the  only  onfe  whicb"yis^-W4p'8fe^i 
^J)Hilted/"The  Amsterdam  MS.  oti  the  other  h^i^'d|Us47'"  [''^\ 
^"*^     »  •'     '.'I  «  WUlam  die  Madock  maecte/    .,  ,' 

frcjfjrn  ,  whiich  we  gather  t^lat  his  name  was,.  WS/fe?5!i,/<c^'(?,  4ff^f9<^> 
(ifODft  the  old  Flemish  Mate^  socms,  likeyvise  /?(?f/p^*j^ff<?f,  yfii^ 
me  dipnioutive  oc  therefore  sociolus,  or  paup(^rx;,^u^)r)  ^tPftWftl?^ 
kpovyledge.  which  explains  the  hitherto  unmt^lligib^  p?i^^agp,fit 
tne  termination  of  Jacob  van  Maerlant's  ReimbibeK 

-i  ^fl'Utioi  too  rtiuch  to  expect  t!iat  some  of  these  earlier  Preiidi  poeifls^n  the^^bject 
'W'fe^vtttttrd  Aiat  yet  come  to  light.  If  lost,  they  were  probably  in  ejcistenbe^j^'toa 
'lirttrberiod  than  h  generally  supposed ;  some  of  them  being  periiaps  contalaed  mdrie 
i|f  cftHer'of  tSife  tiomeroo*  MSS.  of  "  Renart,"  mentioned  In  tlie  lately  pafWI*!***  *etitt- 
il^fe'df  tbe'AilCietit  Llferai'y  of  the  Louvre,  Invetitaire  de  VamiennB  Biblim^^^i 
'thil;iM^,  fdit  eii'l'^Ann^b' \973,  par  Gilles  Mallett,  Gtirds  de  la  ditis  Bmi&th?q^,Sit. 
§Jb,'"  1^^1*1,1636.  'We  omitted  to  state  in  the  notice  of  lliis  work  in  our  l^t^-ttiiturbe^ 
that  its  editor  H  flie  venerable  Van  Prael  of  the  Bibliotlid^que  dfu  Roi»  -i  '* 
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M^  jtp  f   t    '  ".^*  Want-nit nes  nict  M«fccW  drom-'-j     •    <»  -ifr//  m..m') 

..If       K..^„   ■(      No  i?a/f«0i^V,.no  Actur's-VotrdetoVV.   i.*  .   tr,  -mr.it 

M^fiWUlamdie  Mutoc!'  httjB  Grimm^  ^<  must  >¥ith0ulf»cbub4»'Ue 

loohod.  u{lon^m8  the«titborx>f  ^  Rekiaert/    It  ts^most  jH-obtible; thut 

h^wa^  art  earKe^  poet  than  Maelaot,  end  not  merelj  dcottftempd* 

;Hry.ii]DttelieVe  li€  must  be  placed  soon  aftertbA  ye»n<l36D.'^'t  I 

ri'T^e^fcbceuraoy  of  Grimm's  opinion  has  however  been 'donbtod, 

buVfU  it  appears  tOiUSy  «ipon'Very.iii6iifficieiit  gr»mid9<>  in»a(riia« 

derntk^d  £{emish  version  of  bis  work,  «itk)edy  ^'  Rei»aert^^¥m^ 

tiaenvd^'^omliterbtfri/miig/'  wfakk  wa9  pmblisbevl  afiiEaclodf  ii 

.ifS:^^«it»  editor^  Mr;  J.F.  WillemSv  assJEirts  ^a^'WHtldrn'^dn 

^y^$}imh^m*  wa^  the  real  audmr  i  liddingy  ifalMt  iJtfmfoduviian  tioteidite 

^Ut^i\  ^r  4h9t  die  niita^taf  sucb  a  writer  cannot  be  JGnimikH^thdt, 

initbe  }^$a^ti\fhtr^'Maduk  occmv,  i(  canriotbeiilie  tuiHierbCm 

^emti^  as  MberlaiHi  observes  (Hoffmann's  Hor^  BBl^vt^/^pakt^l^ 

p.  21;)  and  merely  designates  a  poem  ;  and  lastly^^it  tbeiattiDle 

<fet&9rjilciveff  ^KSfMl  before  the  Dutch  proper  namesk*     NcAttfith^ 

-iBte«diqg  theseiobjections^we  still  believe  that  Grimm- is  pevfeody 

ltgbt»   ■  Tlier  .ftTgument  that  Madok  cannot  be  the  nsme  t>f 'tile 

)Wtter^' because  no  poet  of  that  name  is  knovm,  applies  als  direotfy 

agimf  t(tl3  being  the  title  of  a  poem  ;  for  no  poem  so  designated 

has  bieettribanded  down  to  us.     And>  with  regard  to  the  article  de 

Sevier  being  used  before  Dutch  proper  names^  we  can  only  say 

that,  in  the  very  volume  of  Hoffmann's,  which  has  just  been  re* 

Ser^'  to,  mention  is  made  of  Jan  de  Clerc,  Niclaes  de  Okn^, 

Andreas  de  Smit,  and  Jan  de  Weert  van  Ijpre.  ••  ,o 

*^B^'tbe  author  of  the  Flemish  ^^Reinaert"  Willeat  van  Uten^^ 

bovea,  'Or^WUIem  die  Matok,  a  point  which  fnrtber  iovest^atifm 

can  alone  decide,  his  work,  which  contains  3474  verses,  is  one 

displajying  con^fiderable  genius  and  spirit,  and  may  ^us^^Jr  c]^j^ 

the  merit  of  (s^hibiting  a  number  of  the  mostpleasiu^g^nd  ^pifj^t^jl 

adventures  in  Reynard's  history,  skilfully  worked  up  into   one 

connected,  well  arranged,  and  perfect  whole.      Willem,  who 

^tit^  his  wbrk  to  have  been  undertaken  at  the  solicitation  bf  k 

1itdy,  Whbse  nam^  however  he  does  not  specify,  confessedly  eto- 

4>loydd*f6r  his  purpose  French  materials,  such  certainly  as  havp 

not^oitic/  dbwn  to  us,  but  which  were  no  doubt  current  at  the 


. ,  .^^Orninpiiceof  this  ntm  Flemish  Reynard,  tot  we  h»ve  aot  seen  the  book  i^k",  h 
<l§riy«d  /r!^t«  Bomorth's  Origm  of  the  DiUeh  (Svo.  London,  183^,  ppr  18*  an449i),4Ji 
Wbiw  (WftfttioB  Is  made  of  maimsciipts  of  *  Reinaert'  at  Situt^^wd  ani  -Ar>tv»<?rp,  ^nd 
wiWo>U!i$i|arther  stated  that  the/e  was  also  onftat  Anasterdam,  wiijych  a  ^^w  je^fP  agp 
was,  sq14  to  an  E»gll9tuBan.  Query,  Was  thi«  Jtbe  latie  U  r.  ilqb^r,  ,at  l^e  rp^fjn^^  S^ 
ofv^b^seipaiiaKripU,  M.  Van  de  We.¥er«.the  Belgian  n^im^tef,  p^ircl^ased  a  <5*^P1  ^"^ 
l2^,gHineaf.  I.  It.ongjrt  to.ba.acJde4,  that,.Gr*MttOj'5,k!VftvMge/#l  tl^;  Ap^r;*^*"  fti$f 
was  derived  from  die  fleuiish  porwdical,  Konil.en  J^etter^btiile^  (ot  t^^,  ..;,  .  t 
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31^  Meon,Cb^MilhV]AM^#r?<i  Grimm. 

and  suc^cdsAiri^Wt^/'  I'w  hi^  ^woil:,  Ibe^bi^oi^fwf VRc^^iBaoIdd 
told  in  light  and  agmmble  ilamgwOg^i  ik^i^iffj^va  is  well  sus- 
tained, there  is  n0tbiag«mittcdv<t^e4^.lio«lli|^. unnecessarily 

]iii-oakBtfe<^/Mitbeiiw^fli»t«(j^ppft9ff4Q  %9m^mm^Vy[fmJw^ 

wutbecjebdi  Ihe  titMlBreflA  wbiob»  W^/  fe^)i-?<  ^i^,A?4i|e^M^  #i^ 


Kwstkmenlr  fimli printed  by  Q«4m^>>^  ^^n^^rXym^f^ 
f0iM'i¥iit«k)i«4ciBeiniime  is  entirely  iiqM9WI).  ,nT^  ^^%%ml 
addition,  which  relates  a  number  of  adv^nU^p^a  c^^^^i^^nt 
degrees  of  interest,  told  too  in  a  very  inferior  ^yle,  tends,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived,  to  weaken  the  impre^ion  produced  by 
Willem's  well-contrived  history,  Nevertnele^i  the  two  works 
appear  to  have  beett  regarded  very  soon  ^  9Pe  only.  The  tran- 
scribers probably  united  them  as  a  matter  oP*  course ;  and  after 
the  invention  of  printing  they  were  both,  .to^thitf  entire  suppression 
of  MirtokSavfilime  and  name,  reduced  intq.^pi^s^:  wj^fj^  ^ei^pion 
was  Witsuq^fNBafance  received  with  such  uQive,i^l^^vai(|^j^l|^|^ 
a  short  time  the  older  poems  from  which  it  was  derived  ^ere  en- 
tirely forgotten.  It  is  not  known  who  was  $he  adapter  of  tbii 
prose  version,  the  first  edition  of  which  wa^  published  at  Gouda^ 
by  Gheraert  Leeu,  in  1470;  the  segond  ^t.Q^ft*  in  148.!i. 

Some  opinion  may  be  formed  pf  l^^&.f^ii^^ss  which  attended 
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Bir(^^ 6arl tUrd Mifota -raMeBi  tftfl>eAi^ff  ¥^^. M>^3f><W^ m]^ 
pAlMh»?iitotlM«'jcaufatiy.Snf*in,fi»KlW  Itffleflt  .,>0^.i8»y;»»W?'W30h 
eh4oea^'f>Ni«npRPn»ert«?8  TaW,  iniwrfjich  w«,4«afi?,:lww,,„  i,^^ 
-808  Ib'w  gi  w'Otih'-Raiilil  th* lbli;.Bldt  ati'ttones.  ;>.'•■-  'it  i!  i-i  blo» 
^lh6889:)9i!'njA5|iMl'bf  the-g«g«t'heat«'Cba»n>eol*i»ir  ?  ";  lO  Ji-jtIei 
iAtf\vWai'-'i^  iih^/io^9\y  i  ^ft^iua  R^ynirrd  khitbr^  fcd.  toaite>iui 
aWlife  '4*4  tA6nS  tIeifeiU  ^eWdfenc*  of  Aat^fettt.-  .:fii>(iK,iialam 
<ff%."C3ia4aiHev  fW  Witattdfe,  t<*  wbict'  «e  'btt«««clBftn[e<«I]attel| 

'i'¥'S^tt.'%dHitHk»iViidafed  ttJ  that  igentlewiM  WMiMidmk 
?  MSSilW  tot  Btitiftfe  ^•ittfseiii*',  In'^Wo"  ifatiactBaifci 
.«c.^,v:p4fe■tti(^e  tb  thtm,  ''Fhtf'«rtt;A»om>«««rdtik7Pa«l0» 
^"]3^fieWd^it' Donhanz;  19  as 'firilSW* ••"•'=' '    ''>!••'"  .noUihf.B 

vd  bsDuboiq    n.igg;|^„^„^^g^^^„„„ggt^ide^.    j  ..d  vlih.i^i 

«3liow  ov;J  silj  -'Neji,  sicbei,  neparfertim  •  >  "  '■'  •  r::  .M.  .^ 
-noiJ  sriT  .y>!'c.  N^  ^ THstrain,  ne  de  Galerm,  '  "  ■■'■  '^J  -^i.m  q<-- 
■!9J1e  biiB  ;3^<i;e?Ke  de  iUnard, ne4teifer«(ii<e  :  i.-i-)  KT^f'r.j? 

noiaeaiqqiiii  9i!)i!^Nb"voJI  p8iinettfl»m'«nteii*«<  ■■.  i;  .  ;.;,,'iii  iri- 

""•TB^  ^bffire'f  18'  from  Benoit  die  Saint-More's  ^-Bithiwlfe  to 
'^mhldH^^aks'Ihtx  quiunt  esU par  ordre  e»  ;N»niw«ftei;WrE« 
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And  tbe  fox,  ttMft  Killer 'gromte,  "       > 

With  the  wolf  i-wreM  wate/ 
To-for  har  lord  hi-  «ehol<^  come 

To  amend  bar  trepas. 
And  so  men  didde  that  aeli  asse^ 

That  trepasid  no^t^  no  did  ik)  gilte^ 
With  ham  bothe  i-wreiid  was, 

And  in  the  dltement  was  i-pilt. 
The  Voxe  hird  a-mang  al  menne, 

And  told  the  wolf  with  thi'brode  crune. 
That  on  him  send  gees  and  benne,    ' 

That  other  geet  and  mdtuii^. 
The  sell  aasse  wend  was  saf, 

Por  he  ne  eete  nojt  bote  griasse, 
None  ^iftes  he  ne  jaf. 

No  wend  that  no  harm  nas, 
Tho  hi  to  har  lord  com  to  tune^ 

He  told  to  ham  law  and  skille  ; 
Thos  wikid  bestis  luid  adune,  ' 

*  Lord/  hi  seiid,  '  what  is  thi  wille  ?' 
Tho  spek  the  lyon  hem  to. 

To  the  fox  anone  his  wille,  ' 
/  Tell  me,  boi,  what  hast  i-do. 

Men  beth  aboute  the  to  spille.' 
I'ho  spek  the  fox  first  anone, 

•  liord  king,  nor  thi  wille, 

Thos  men  me  wreiith  of  the  tune,  •  «      ^fli  iufl 

And  wold  me  gladlich  for  to  spille.        ;>  >£ibiii;^io 

'  Grees  no  hen  nad  ic  no^t,  /    '.,jr«Kf|  jeon 

Sire,  for  soth  ic  tbe sigge :  ;    t    -i    -u  todiU' 

J  ■>  •'  '"  But  as  ic  ham  dere  bojtfc,    )     .>  »»    Jiiurin?'.  i3V9V7oi! 

An4bereham  Mpmya-w^l^rig^fi  om   tijid//  c 

.1     '  Godis  graroe  most  bi>havf,     j   n-  i  .r-ariLib  t»y//onotJ 

TtatiijtUee^rtetbe.lo.piU:,,  (uMjBiniidii  jilduu 
,.,     .,  Wbah  hit;  issQ,  io  Foucbp  sav^,   /  o.  Utjj  ?i  diilT    .' 

I  •      ..  i  dam. 

n  i\ ).  :  /■  L  9ili.^' 

Ii.'.i    '.  .1.    .  08  afii* 

...     ^,  If  l£0(9iT 

.»»!)  U.J  i  i  fi  ,noit 

Ce,  Sir,  and  fewe  gete. 
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Sire,  I  cbiAlskei^iipie^r.  i 

If  ne  jef  Uam  diot  do  pilt.' 

*  For  sotb  I  sigge  tbej,.b|&l  wm, 

Hi  nad  no  gode  munde^ 
Thai  tbat  wreiid  tbe  to  mei^ 

Thou  ne  diddist  no^t  bot  tbi  kund. 
'  Sei,  tbou  xne,  asse^  what  hast  i-do } 

Me  thenchith  tboa  canaist  no  gode : 
Whi  nadi^tou  as  other  mo. 

Thou  come  of  iether  stode.' 
'  Sertis,  Sire,  not  ic  nojt, 
Ic  ete  sage  alnil  gras. 
More  harm  ne  did  ic  no^t, 
Ther  for  i-wreiid  ic  was.' 

*  Bel  ami,  that  was  mis-do, 

Tbat  was  a^e  tbi  kumi. 
For  to  ete  such  gras  so, — 
Hastilicbe  ^e  him  bind  : 

*  Al  his  bonis  ge  to-draw, 

Lok  tbat  ge  no^te  lete, 
And  tbat  ic  sive  al  for  lawe, 

That  his  fleis  be  al  i-frette.' " 


3U 


But  the  space  which  we  have  already  occupied.  We  trust  not 
unsatisfactorily,  in  sketching  tbe  literary  history  of  one  of  the. 
most  popular  emanations  of  human  fancy  ever  conceived,  admo- 
nishes us  to  bring  our  labours  to  a  close.  We  cannot  do  so, 
however,  without  referring  to  that  version  of  Reynard's  History 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  one  whicb^  through  its 
borrowed  charms,  jd  a  place  in 

public  estimation  sans  entitled 

it.    This  is  the  I  ittributed  by 

some  to  Heinrich  s  Baumann^ 

whose  yet  unsetth  ave  proved  a 

fruitful  source  of  t  now  detain 

Great|  indeei  has  created ; 

,  we  can  very 
ging  to  light 
*oue  which  it 
denied  that 
of  this  ver- 
is  by  far  the 
is  history  has 


us, 

much  has  there  foi 
safely  prophesy,  tl 
of  the  Flemish  "  1 
has  so  long  unjui 
Reynard's  fame  hs 
sion,  which  has  fa 
most  important  ai 
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given  rise.  The  most  popukr  it  assuredly  has  b^een.  Not  only 
have  there  been  innumerable  editioos  of  this  Low  German  poero, 
but  no  less  than  two  translations  of  it  into  High  German,  which 
have  been  reprinted  again  and  again«  It  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Hartman  Schopfer,  into  Danish  and  into  Swedish; 
and  yet,  after  all,  is  itself  only  a  translation.  A  few  lines  from 
the  Flemish  "  Reinaert,"  and  the  Low  German  "  Reineke,"  printed 
in  juxtaposition,  will  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 

**  Nu  net  bier  op  ene  claghe.  **  Isegrion,  de  wuIt,  begande  de  klage. 

Isengrin  ende  tine  maghe  Sine  Friiiide,  syn  sliigte  onde  mage 

Ghingben  vor  den  coninc  ttaen :  De  giingen  al  fdr  den  koning  stdn. 

Isengrin  begonste  saen  Isegrini,  de  wuIt,  spr^k  also  Srsteu  an, 

Edeiprac:  '  Coninc  bere,  Un  s&de:  '  Hoggelx>ren  kouiug,  giuidige 
Dor  du  edellieit  ende  dor  du  ere,  here, 

Ende  dor  recht  ende  dor  gbenade  Dorg  juwe  eddeligheid,  on  dorg  juwe  eie, 

Ontfaerroe  ha  miere  scade,  Beide  dorg  regt  und  dorg  giiaden, 

Pie  mi  Rainaert  h^ft  gbedaen:  Entfanoet  ju  des  groten  shaden, 

Daer  ic  af  dicken  hebbe  ontfaen  Den  mi  Reinke  de  Fof  haut  gedim 

Groten  lachler  ende  verlies :  Dar  ik  fakeu  fan  hawe  enttan, 

V6r  al  dandre  ont  faerme  ha  dies,  Grote  sbande  nn  svikr  Tories, 

Dat  hi  roin  wif  hevet  verboert,  Fdr  aile  sake  ent  fiirmet  ju  des 

Ende  mine  Itindre  so  mesroert,  Dat  he  royn  guve  w^f  liavt  geboned 

Dat  bise  besekede,  daer  si  laghen,  Unde  miner  kinded  o)l  nigt  geshoned. 

Datter  twe  noint  ne  saghen  He  bem^g  tin  besieghede  se,  d^  se  legen 

Ende  si  worden  staerblent :  Dat  der  dre  ni  sodder  en  segen 

Nochtan  hondi  mi  sent.  Un  worden  darav  al  si&rblind. 

Het  was  sint  so  verre  comen  Kogtan  honede  he  mi  nog  sind ; 

Datter  enen  dacb  af  was  ghenomen  Wente  it  was  eins  so  feme  gekomeOt 
Ende  Reinaert  sonde  babben  gbedaen        -   Dat  in  dag  word^ipgenomen. 

Sine  onsculde :  ende  also  saen  Men  sholde  dusse  sake  rigten  efte  sbeden, 

Alse.  die  beleghe  waten  brocbt  Do  bod  sik  Reinke  to  den  eden. 

Was  hi  andersins  bedocht  Do  ik  den  6d  wolde  bavven  to  liisfen 

Ende  ontfoer  otis  in  sine  Teste.'  "  Entkwam  an  entfdr  heons  in  sinefiistefr.'" 

But  we  must  conclude,  not  from  lack  of  materials,  for,  what* 
ever  the  patience  of  the  reader  may  be,  our  resources  are  far  from 
being  exhausted.  In  Grimm's  book  alone,  there  is  much  that  we 
have  not  yet  touched  upon.  What  we  have  gathered  from  it  will 
show  the  extraordinary  combination  of  patient  research,  unwearied 
industry,  and  inexhaustible  learning,  vdiich  it  every  where  ex* 
hibits.  But  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  yet  again  upon  this 
point.  Much  there  was  that  had  escaped  even  his  searching  eye, 
until  after  his  book  was  published.  Much,  we  believe,  has  since 
been  discovered  and  forwarded  to  him  by  friendly  hands ;  so  that 
we  expect  to  have  to  thank  him  for  further  illustrations  of  tbe 
History  of  Reynard  the  Fox :  a  subject  on  which  we  feel  that  oor 
readers  will  not  consider  us  to  have  dwelt  at  too  great  a  length, 
when  they  remember  that  it  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  emplpyiti; 
the  pen  of  one  of  Germany's  profoundest  scholars — Jacob  Grimm; 
and  the  poetic  fancy  of  Germany's  greatest  bard — the  illustrioas 
Gothe. 
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.  OviBg  to  various  circiijmstancest  we  have  only  just  received  a 
copy  of  '^Reineke  Vos.  Nuch  dei'.Lubecker  Ausgabevom  Jahre 
1498.  Mit  Ein/eitung,  Gjtossarund  Jlnmerkungen  von  Hoffmann 
yoH  Fallersleheni  Breslau,  1834.  8vo."  This  volurwe— contuki- 
ing  as  it  does  an  accurate  reprint  of  the  Liibeck  **  M$ineke  Fos/' 
edited  by  the  learned  author  of  the  hor^  Beigiae,  Fundgruben, 
flUliram,,  Sec.-— forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  works  which  have 
been  under  our  consideration,  a. perfect  collection  of  all  the  pub- 
lished materials  neqessary  for  the  illustration  of  Reynard*s  history. 
The  text  appears  to  have  been  most  carefully  formed ;  and,  as  such, 
this  reprint  is  far  superior  to  any  that  have  preceded  itr-not  ex- 
cepting even  the  celebrated  Wolfebbiittel  reprint  of  171  l^^which 
was  edited  by  the  eccentric  llackmarm;  over  which  it  has,  more- 
over, the  great  advantage  of  possessing  an  admirable  glossary^ — that 
one  thing  needful  in  all  publications  of  early  literature — and  many 
very  useful  and  curious  illustrative  notes.  While  on  the  subject 
of  illustrative^  notes,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  furnishing 
Grimm  and  Hoffmann  with  a  passage  which  proves  Gtimm 
(Introd.  p.  cxxvii.)  to  have  been  fully  justified  in  doubting  whe- 
ther, by  *'  Mertifz  vogelin^*  Saint  Martin's  bird — the  crow  was 
intended.  In  Douce' s  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.ii.  p.  545, 
we  find  the  following  fable,  taken  from  Odo  de  Ceritqn. 

*'  There  is  a  kind  of  wren  named  after  Saint  Martin,  with  very  long  and 
slender  legs.  This  bird,  sitting  one  day  in  a  tree,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
pride,  suddenly  exclaimed :  '  It  matters  not  to  me  though  the  heavens 
fall  j  for,  with  the  aid  of  my  strong  legs,  I  shall  be  able  to  surannt  them.' 
Presently,  a  leaf  fell  upon  the  foolish  boaster,  who  immediately  flew  away 
in  great  terror,  exclaiming,  '  O,  Saint  Martin,  Saint  Martin,  help  yoor 
poor  bird!*  The  moral  compares  Saiut  Peter  denying  Christ  to  this 
wren  ;  which  it  also  assimilates  to  certain  pot-valiant  soldiers,  who  boast, 
in  their  cups,  that  each  of  them  can  beat  three  of  the  stoutest  Frenchmen." 


Art.  IV. —  1.  Memoires  sur  le  Comulat,  de  1799  d  1804,  par 

un  ancien  Conseiller  d'Etat.     Bvo.     Paris,  1827. 

2.  Le  Comulat  et  l^Empire,  ou  Histoire  de  la  France  et  de 

'Napoleon  Bonaparte,  de  1799  «  1815,  par  A.  C.  Thibaudeau, 

Membre  de  la  Convention  et  de  I'ancien  Conseil  d'Etat,  Auteur 

des  Memoires  sur  le  Consulat.     10  vols.  8vo.     Paris,  1835. 

Ever  since  we  first  saw  Thibaudeau's  "  M6moires  sur  le  Gon- 

sulat,"  which  came  out  as  a  continuation  of  his  '*  M^moiTea  sur 

le  Directoire,"  we  looked  upon  them  as  one  of  the  best,  or,  to 

speak  more  correctly,  one  of  the  few  good  books  which  have 

been  written  concerning  the  history  of  Napoleon.    Thibaudeau's 

VOL.  XVII.    NO.  XXXIV.  Z 
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personal  character,  the  indepeiidetice  of  bis  opmiMHi,  awrilitb^  fitft 
wMch  h^  had  acted  throughout  the  early  staged  ci^Hh^^^MW^ 
served  to  enhstice  the  advantages  of  his  stibseqiieiit  p#fiMfl^^ 
cdunclHor  of  state  under  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  hiitf  AlUliM|i^' 
access,  and  who  appears  to  have  often  conversed  wiMi-  biftl^t^ 
firee^  confidential  manner.  The  sensible,  modest  tone  wbU:li  pil^ 
vfldes  his  memoirs,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  UUe*  ao^ 
tHentichy  of  his  narratire.  We  find  in  it  none  of  rii«  dbgdMiM 
or  political  intolerance  of  the  imperial  regime,  for  TM^MkMui 
appears  to  have  passed^  unscathed  and  unscwred,  4ir^ilgUlte 
trial  of  that  dizzy  period  which  turned  the  brains  ^  ^so  ^flslM^ 
others,  and  to  have  remained  to  the  last  a  sobar,  sensibW  ]^«tKil 
citizen,  and  an  honest  man.  The  particular  department  df  cm^ 
temporary  history  on  which  he  wrote  was  also  happily  t4lf3M^ 
it  was  "  the  civil  life  of  Napoleon."  Napoleon's  iililini/y  iifi  is 
cfeseribed  in  a  multitude  of  works;  concerning  bis  privlli^  HAl 
we  have  Bourrienne,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  AbrtflMI^' 
but  liis  civil  career,  as  administrator^  legislator  and  stllteMMfc'6f 
ft  great  empire,  which  is  in  our  opinion  the  most  iikpotwAj 
though  perhaps  the  least  studied,  part  of  his  chamcten*,  co«ld>Oilly 
be  described  by  a  man  in  Thibaudeau's  position.  •<'^£<i 

"  The  most  faithful  history  of  governments,"  says  the  Premce^to'tBe 
Memoires,  1827,  **  is  written  in  the  registers  of  their  dehlE^eibBiiy] 
A  collection  of  those  of  the  council  of  state,  and  of  the  piivati^'  ciHASms 
and  ministers,  under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  wotiM  fbfnti  h'^HMfi 
instructive  history  than  all  the  books  that  have  app^iu^  M  thdf*' 
epocihs.  Bat  if  a  hand,  in  a  manner  invisible  and  unknown  lai  NmK^- 
leon,  his  councillors,  and  ministers,  had  taken  down,  as  ^tejitlpmuv 
their  opinions  and  expressions,  that  indeed  would  be  a  still  more  use* 
ful  collection  than  that  of  the  official  reports  and  resolutions.  Such  Js 
the  character  of  the  fragment  which  is  now  laid  before  the.  pub1ijj|'  IE 
consists  of  speeches  of  Napoleon  on  important  questions,  deliver^ed  % 
his  council  of  state  or  in  the  privacy  of  his  cabinet,  and  also  of  coti^if" 
sational  dialogues,  held  by  some  of  the  councillors  with  him  (ir^?mfr 
Josephine^  relative  to  great  political  events."  "''''''  '^^yy 

Thibaudeau's  original  memoirs  terminated  with .  Na|tf>to6li!s 
Assumption  of  the  imperial  power.  It  was  knows  that  hmnimt 
left  materials  for  continuing  them  through  the  period  «f  dK^M'- 
pire,  and  we  were  expecting  their  appearance  with  some  eerri«sity. 
At  length  the  whole  work,  including  both  consulate  and  etfifii^ 
appeared  last  year.  We  confess  we  have  been  disappointe4^1^ 
its  perusal.  That  excellent  little  volume  of  the  '^  Memoires  biir 
le  Consulat"  has  been  recast  and  swelled  into  three  v^tam4s, 
followed  by  not  fewer  than  seven  thick  volumes  on  the  £di|yire. 
liie  original  matter  appears  to  be  diluted,  having  loat  i»  intefevt 
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wkftl  ilMha^  gimed  m  bulk;  the  arraogdment  of  the,  l)^^(|si,Q| 
cbufitfMriiia  totelly  altered,  aod^  at  we  think*  not  ta  th^  advji^miig^. 
ofrctoiM^tA  or  graphic  effect^  and  the  rest  is  made  up  out,of  .t£)^ 
pilglArol  the'  M^niteur,  and  of  Las  Cases,  Gourgau4»  O'M^pr^ 
fording,  aa  it  may  be  expected,  very  little  Qovelty  of  ipforpa^* 
ti^fi  Tbei  tone  is  likewise  altered;  the  sensible,  modest,  unbiassed 
tone  ttf '  tThibaudeau's  original  memoirs  can  only  he  tr^ce^  heore 
and  tberay  in  those  passages  which  are  given  entire  from  the  ibri^^P) 
worii).  whale  the  remainder  exhibits  much  of  that  style  and  spirit 
pHuliar  to  Ihe  imperial  school,  and  which  is  now  becoming  obr 
soletereven  in  France.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages^ 
rftfor^i  6$  much  as  we  can,  to  the  original  work,  or  to  those  pair 
•afes  In  ^be  new  and  larger  one  which  are  evidently  from  the 
same.  pen. 

•The  ^M^moires  sur  le  Consulat''  began  at  once  by  introducing 
u#lo  Ike  First  Consul  installed  at  theTuileries.  The  larger  worJk 
begjoe  ,by  a  retrospect  of  the  various  stages  through  which  the 
revolution*  had  passed,  and  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  orgapio. 
change.of  the  IQth  Brumaire.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  them, 
asi^heiacts  are  notorious.  We  shall  only  quote  the  following 
passage.  After  observing  that  the  success  of  Bonaparte  de^ 
pended  on  the  mere  cast  of  a  die ;  that,  if  the  republican  majority 
m  the  council  of  five  hundred,  instead  of  listening  to  Lucien  and 
QMM;a^  had  at  once  passed  the  decree  of  outlawry ;  if  Augereau^ 
«U>iicdany  Bernadotte,  instead  of  remaining  mere  spectators^  had 
net  heMtated  to  risk  in  a  civil  debate  that  life  which  they  had  so 
oAeo^aked  in  battle;  it  were  difficult  to  say  what  the  result  might, 
bato  been>  as  the  Jacobins  had  great  chances  in  their  favour. 

^,  *^  Considered  legally,  the  19th  Brumaire,  like  several  other  memo* 
lyhle  days  of  the  revolution,  was  a  violent  attempt.  The  author^  of 
similar  violences  obtain  at  first  a  bill  of  indemnity  through  their  su6*- 
cess ;  but  afterwards  it  is  the  use  they  make  of  their  victory,  which 
either  absolves  or  condemns  them  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion* 
Previously  to  the  18th  Brumaire,  the  republic  was  certainly  in  a  state 
of  inmiinent  crisis,  not  so  much  from  foreign  attack,  for  the  victories 
ef'fi&nHok^'atul  Bergen  had  checked  the  allies,  but  from  its  internal  dis- 
^MHiuui  staA  disonnmixation,  which  paralised  its  strength.  The  coujgf 
fk^t  f^  the  iBth  Srumaire,  we  must  acknowledge  it,  imparted  a  salu-- 
t^.sbgjck  to  the  machine  of  the  state.     What  were  its  ultimate  conse- 

?[ueQces  on  the  national  independence,  representative  government,  equa-* 
itjr,  liberty,  the  principles,  in  short,  of  the  revolution  ?  The  history 
Oi  the  consulate  and  the  empire  must  answer  this  question." 

By.alaw  passed  on  the  19th Brumaire^ a  commission  of  fift^mem- 
Ws^twjenty-five  from  each  of  the  two  old  legislative  councils,  was 
to  .prepare  certain  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  year  IIF. 

z2 
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But  under  the  word  alterations,  Bonaparte^  Si^J^4^  and  their 

')|fW8fltoWfil>fot»1h^Jcdihm»tmMi  lb  ais^rible>i!r  l^'<i^Aiii^^kt 
i<il&IiUxtob<Uirg.  '^<8^v^al  of  the  meinbersfett^KitiMiftittfdAs 
^^M'cd^iy^ldk^l'td  their  dignify  and  lodependeHcie'/ /M>I*^S^^£U/ 
•^02tff»^'''6oAttpiirte  frmti  fhat  moiAent  aMutn^ij  iW^^fmoiei&y 
obPfllte  i^iMIMiiMiidn;  He  asked  Sieyvs  for  hi^  p\kfty  Stb^e^^dx- 
h^i^d^k^ti^  the  tn^mb€!^si  «"  VeVy  fine !''  etcMtaiiBoMj^iStpt, 
i^^HKki  ttew*'tortt  otojeetidtid  ahty  to  ihis  system.  We  *  iiii*»^flftfct 
bfitidtlUtt  \  A^OUW  tM  to-TOOlrow/*  The  next  ftiof«^,'tHem^ 
-tdttsi^Mitb^^.'  It  was  easy  to  ^ceive 'th^t  B^Mfkne^^WAH^to 
'tMl<ilrtmfi4r'br  Sieyes' t^tan,  and  thtft  b6  M^as  ttiudh  1^^'^- 
'.ilM|u«ffer  the  strength  and  independence  6f  thk  en^Aiiv^'&k 
''Hp^ihe  iiifiowal  liberties.  At  last,  •<  Citizen  Diaanott/^^ilM  1k, 
jiiitukt^^^^  the  pen  and  sit  down  there.**  ITie  *scus^6tt1]fflifa 
-^ittMcd'tt  ttibre  regular  form,  and  was  res>U[BCfd  dsi^^ahtef wi 
-®ontitMitt0  took  part  in  it,  made  objections' or  su:g^est)6ki9,':Mt 
-mt^  a^rtible  to  the  vote,  and  Daunou  wrote  down' tll^  ^dsc^dffibm. 

4f  ^Ui%^'clcJai*  that  two  opinions  divided  the  cotanmission:  dti^^'Mrty 
"(jUipifimP^d  Sieyes'plan,  thinking  that  thej^  wiere  defehdtti^ttle 
-MfblMil 'liberties;  the  rest,  and  these  formed  themf^oyjiyj^W&l 
Nrtt^fBotiaparte,  and  were  lavish  of  the  powers*tO'be*t(jftiWittW 
•l^iin^rtif^cJxecutive,  for  they  well  knew  that  he  We?itfd^W^tft'^ 
s)b«ddii»f  that  exectrtive.  The  discussion  betw^nf  ^bn^^t^aUd 
;iiM^ddfe<id(i^s  of  republican  institutions  sbmetimi^k  ^k^^^H^UtW. 
th*P^d"otie  day  to  Matthieu,  "  Your  discourte  is*^sftfirtii^  ftrf  a 
rietobX^  ^Thts  threw  a  coolness  over  the  assembly.  iBbh^i^He, 
X)wk«i^i^"sootl  after  seized  an  opportunity  of  apolbgiftid^'wljiat. 
^teuffor^hij  vivacity.  *    '»"  ''"' 

-nuflH)^  fiNt  itufyb^tant  question  was  that  of  the  electoral  fHW:M§e 
y;iHM  th^Mbdt  <if  Exercising  it,  which  is  the  true  euij^hik'dr  Ml 
)ve^4^^dt}i(g  constitutions,  and  which  no  one  yet  fkppeAri'iWWh 
'Mi^b.  ''Uhiversal  ssffrage  seems  only  suitable  to  sm^l  ctittMiM- 

i«ll!«,  §A«h  ri*  the  Swiss  cantons,  or  to  new  sttftes,  li^'VhkiR^WiS'e 
.  fJakiws  no- very  gi^at  inequality  of  rank  and  st*liott;'^ti*h'^Wffle 

•itete* 'bf  NoWh  Ahiiefrica,  and  even  thei^  thfe  Vdrfiils''§«t?i^«e 
'^fibm'foftd^itihg  one  uniform  principle  in  their j6te<*tt)Wl^fltol- 
-klAs^lii  90th&  a  TOter  must  be  a  freeholder,  id  all  h^'iittJf'fe 

a  payer  of  laktH^  iu  s^miehe  toust  have  vesld&d't^^yeUH  JH^m 
,<#Mfa^m  9lher4  one^;  <«i  itmoat  all  tbe  black  popidalkm/ievcM'tbe 
i^roetlMkifiksk^are  exdtided.  Beisiiiles^ it cinghtto be obfii^i^l^ Mtit 
-$hb  <|iaiiilieatroi|i»  r^q^h^ed  for  a  repneseDtd«hrb'areil^4i{^^ttriih 
nijtesfefdf  avoftr  ill  most  states;  and  that,  dfthfe^f't^rfty-iWu^%ffl& 
,^jm(IMiWfe)iY,\vh?ch  forhi  each  a  sep^rat6  retttjfcW^mW/gg'gjc- 
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v\?P^f^ti5^?IV<>f  flpliiuc*!,  rights,  Aejqmaific^tipns  *^rqW5fd:^tPtiiig 

MM^^«((lh€  jconstitutioa  »f  th0  yeMlIHr  Wftftiftww^^Qrfo 

?l!JffiT<'?iA^-w^  time  smumher  f)f  ro^ydli^ts  w^e  i;f  tjir^ddi^d 

\m  ff)iffii4J^ai*  of  thq  liBtli  .Fmqtidor  drove  tfeeiw,aw<Bff|.i  j/JDli«n 

tte  ,fecg^n^,qftnie  in,  ai>d  u-ere  ejected  k:i  ViipJ^pcft  oi»rtft)88d 

iP9f^^'**Mi%lbe  foUo^iii^  elections  they  c»m^  in  f^fiS^Q,  iWSiadif- 

fti^^(%igfPiMPd.witfeitMf  ^Dtj^gQftists;  .thelBtiiJ^m^m^'^ 

JSfiF^^.^b^nfWt  JJyery  y^^r.wiioessed  lUe  Irum^pli  ^t  8p^«,|»liy 

,  fff  ?w^''>.?iCf?pf?ip|anied  by  a  violatian  of  the  coasti^ifPM  ji^i^s 

iRWPPA^  tQ  <^vi^N  tj»w  evili  by  taking  a^ayfriQ^  thp  ^Hc^Sttbe 

fm^Rfi  cbQpsiqg. their  representatives  in  a  direct  n)aqii^r»»iWl4dlie 

{|\$^J?f?^^f  tJi^efore^  thai  the  people  should  mere^iapg^ifAi^lfi- 

.Aflft^^rocp  aujp^g  whom  the  senate  should  chqas^!  tiff^:  li^tWJ- 

/?¥SI^My^S'    And  who  was  to  appoint  the  senate?    \Y,Uyjtb^lcfJi- 

,fHls.,jh3t  is  to  s^yy  the  executive.     This  was  the  Jegeidjifti^jljiby 

li^fliB?'^^!^  p^i9pJk*we]?e  tricked  out  of  their  sovereigut3(4!t|«i,|(lif«r#- 

iF^&!^;^th^5'^f9^' of  which  they  had  fought  for  ten-.-yf^rsiJjifid 

iW.il^kKwm^^^h  *^  '^s^i  a  million  of  men  b?d  Iq^t.tUtinteYpf. 

t»ft:y3i5'<'^'*^l^^«^***  sovereignty  had  ever  been  for  jljii^  TOiJl§9<|e 

.(ff^$F^^  /t?f  Uie.. people  a  mere  name,  a  sort  of  poJitiCftl;tSBtwb; 

i?m  ^iftPniinal  right,  and  the  forms  by  which  it  was,Q9t<9J^atf|, 

W^Jjiip^^ave  be^  treated  with  somewhat  more  reftp<s|Ct  bydMon 

-fis^W^gi'^  the  name  of  tlje  republic-    The  aystmnro/i  >r¥)k*Hy 

and  mystification,  thus  once  begun,  was  enlarged  Uf^^i^tAij^fllty 

i|Hf  fif^?^  year.     Lists  of  persons  qualified  to  j^^e^lQ^  ^Ulem- 

iftei[^,qf„|;b^.  legislature  were  made  out  in  each  iiepftrl»peftf$  IIm^ 

3Hp9PM  tQ.5000,  all  over  France.     Thia : was.  caH?d;i(ite  Ul^j^f 

.l??Wf?H§l.  ^gibility.     There  was  an  inferior  IM^  CftR^d  ^d^ptint- 

iWfB^fllwf^'^^hjconsisted  of  50,000,  out  of  wliom  lbei«»i99ttti»e 

♦ffjP^<irfo,|^^?pose  the  judicial  and  administrative  offi^erst.,  MJ$k\y, 

tWi^iW^  Ai^\l^  or  communal  list  of  50O|Q0ff,^  mi  (4  s\komititfi 

f^nei*.J'*'!PWKiipal  employoaiients.  wer^  t^  beJ|le4{,aUi».%^ 

^^PflAWri   lAU  tl^qrest  of  tlie  people,  iiamely,».tw^ntj*-niuf>Wil- 

wW  9tt!^t9f  tbirtyy  w^re  ueithei:  elecfior,s jiiior^ligibka  to  r./ii(|  i: 

>({)MSueI\.ims  dwjpqlidoal  6rgariifeation  ofFrimoe^^utiddrAe  (^nUlMte, 

J&f<^  ^ll^ilhfl  e3^l*€i$Q0£«be^n^tieaial>iovereig^.^    jTfaeQoniusMioiri)>f 

.^X^i:¥fW-i*5^y^g  llitffi.trf^i^awi^yfirain  th^^QjA^thnlSbrntfUt* 

MJ^P^M  Mf9m?(^^^^^  i^^  representative^,.  Oie^JffiSip^qtiefeeslAin 

aifSrfSem'iin^tlie  execiUiVe.     The  discussion  olSffiislaw  byithe  tnbu- 
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^te  was,  tmothered;  in  the  legislative  body  the  law  was  itfopfed,  bjf » 
great  nugority," — {Consulate  art.  ix.  chap,  xvi.) 

•Cottiplmints  \mtig  made  against  the  formation  of  someoiti^ 
iiitsy  tfe  subject  was  afterwards  discussed  in  the  oontalar  coutocil 
of'Slatt.  Bonaparte  acknowledged  that  the  pfam  wa«  InmI,  ihttit 
war  triBing,  ideology,  8cc.  ^ 

.  V  Fifty  men,"  said  he^  *'  assembled  in  a  time  of  crisis  to  firWPf^^ 
constitution,  have  not  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  liberties  of  th^jjep- 
ple.  •  »  .  But  the  nation  cannot  remam  without  some  sort  of  organuw- 
tion.  Better  a  bad  one  than  none  at  all.  The  government  n^ust  naTB 
intermediate  bodies  between  it  and  the  people.  It  is  better  perbapB 
for  the  government  to  have  to  deal  with  5000  individuals,  diaa  witb 
the  wh<ne  nation." 

The  senate,  called  conservative,  was  to  watch  over  the  mrftt- 
t^n^nce  of  the  constitution  against  the  encroachments  of  (bfi 
other  authorities ;  the  tribunate  publicly  discussed  the  projects 
of  law  laid  before  it  by  the  executive,  and  made  its  report  td  the 
legislative  body,  which  voted  upon  them,  but  without  discussion. 
The  latter  now  received  the  nickname  of  "  the  mutes."  Lastly, 
a  council  of  state,  at  which  the  consuls  presided,  framed  the 
projects  of  law  to  be  laid  before  the  tribunate. 

Thibaudeau  combats  the  assertion  that  Bonaparte  had  litde 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  and  that  he  trusted 
to  Sieyes  and  Daunou ;  the  fact  is,  that  he  quickly  perceived  all 
i  the  articles  and  provisions  which  could  check  the  power  of  the 
executive,  and  insisted  upon  their  modification  in  his  favour. 
The  institution  of  the  senate  being  one  of  the  first  of  Siey«8*8 
plans  which  was  proposed  and  adopted,  became  a  lure  for  several 
members  of  the  commission,  who,  flattered  by  the  prospect  of 
becoming  senators  or  councillors  of  state,  gave  up  their  opposi- 
tion, and  formed  a  majority  for  Bonaparte's  amendments.  And 
to  show  that  the  First  Consul's  opinions  on  these  mattens  was 
formed  long  before,  Thibaudeau  refers  to  a  remarkable  letter 
written  by  him  to  Talleyrand  in  September  1 797,  while  general 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  from  his  head-quarters  at  PassertatiO|  in 
which  he  explains  pretty  clearly  his  ideas  of  a  constitudon^  * 

**  Notwithstanding  our  vanity,"  thus  said  that  letter,  "  our  thousand 
and  one  pamphlets,  our  never-ending  speeches,  and  our  eternal  bab- 
bling, we  are  most  ignorant  in  the  science  of  moral  politics.  We 
have  not  even  defined  what  is  meant  by  executive,  legislative,  and 
judiciary.  There  is  only  one  thing  we  have  defined,  and  that  is  the 
soyereignty  of  the  people;  but  we  have  not  been  successful  in  fixing 
.  the  meaning  of  the  word  constitutional,  nor  the  attributions  of  the 
various  powers.  The  government  oucht  to  be  considered  as  the  true 
representative  of  the  nation,  and  ought  to  govern  conformably  to  the 
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vn  Jifkjr  —  charter  and  organic  laws ;  this  government,  as  I  under- 
stand  It,  divides  itself  into  two  very  distinct  magistracies.  One  is  the 
executive;  the  other  ought  to  watch,  not  to  act, — it  should  form  the 
tflhsii  Hcduncfl  of  the  nation,  into  which  no  one  should  be  admitted 
fdchtmt  haring  previously  filled  some  of  those  offices  which  iiiipart't6 
mte'fi  ^i:aicticaf  knowledge  of  government  affairs.  The  legialfttitre 
should  be  impassible,  without  rank  in  the  republic,  without  ears  fiQ4 
without  eyes  for  all  things  out  of  doors  ;  should  have  no  prospect  for 
BtAbitioQ,  and  should  not  overwhelm  us  with  a  thousand  law^  of  cii'cum- 
st^c^,  which  become  annulled  through  their  absurdity,  so  that  in  "tb^ 
end  we  are  a  people  without  any  legislation,  but  with  300  folio  vo- 
lumes of  laws.  It  is  a  great  calamity  for  a  nation  of  30  millions  to  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  every  now  and  then  to  the  bayonet  in  'ofd^ 
ib  save  tlie  Country,  (alluding  to  the  days  of  Thermidor,  Vendemiaire, 
Fructidor,  Prairial,  &c.) ;  violent  remedies  are  evidence  against  the 
lagii^lators ;  a  constitution  which  is  given  to  men,  ought  to  be  suited 
to  men."  (See  Bonaparte's  Correspondence,  published  by  Panckoujcke, 
letter  of  the  19  Sept.  1797.) 

The  institution  of  the  senate  corresponded  in  a  great  meHslire 
widi  Bonaparte's  ideas  of  a  great  magistracy,  impassible,  arid 
widiout  ears  or  eyes ;  it  became  therefore  his  favourite  body,  and 
he  ever  afterwards  held  the  tribunate  and  legislative  body  in  little 
favour, — he  looked  upon  them  as  drags,  and  soon  got  rid  of  the 
former,  and  reduced  the  latter  to  a  nullity;  and,  when  at  the  end 
of  1813  the  **  mutes"  at  last  recovered  their  speech,  bis  amaze- 
mfeDt  and  indignation  at  their  presumption  knew  no  bounds ;  he 
Cold  them  plainly  that  they  were  not  the  ^^  representatives  of  the 
nation,  but  merely  a  council  of  administration,  much  inferior  to 
tbQ  senate,  and  to  the  council  of  state,  and  that  he  himself  \tas 
the  true  representative  of  the  nation."  In  this  angry  speech  we 
may  recognize  still  his  old  notions  about  the  nature  of  *^  a  go- 
verpinent,"  which  he  had  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Talleyrand 
fiikteea  years  before, — the  notions  in  fact  of  a  military  chief,  of  a 
(Conqueror  in  every  age. 

The  formation  of  the  executive  was  the  last  and  finishing 
stroke  of  Sieyes's  plan,  and  the  one  on  which  that  metaphysical 
legislator  most  pnded  himself;  it  was  called  the  apex  of  his 
pyraoiid*  A  grand  elector,  a  sort  of  president  for  life,  was  to  be 
^mos^n  by  the  senate,  with  an  income  of  six  millions,  a  guard  of 
$QOQ  meOy  and  having  his  residence  at  Versailles;  all  the  acts  of 
government  were  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  name.  His  only  func- 
tions, bpwever,  were  to  be  limited  to  the  appointment  of  two 
consuls,  one  for  peace  and  the  other  for  war,  the  former  coni^ul 
to  have  under  him  the  ministers  of  justice,  of  the  home  depart- 
ment^ and  of  finance ;  the  other,  those  of  foreign  afi^airs,  and 
of  ttiQ  war  and  naval  departments.     The  grand  elector  couk) 
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Wt^ftnrfi/WHcant    ff  s^ms  very  probaWe  ihil  Sie}(6bi 

Vi^Witi^id  h&  ^and  deetor,  aad  that  he  intended 'Boikafiaiijgittfld 
^mkii^es  for  the  ttio  consufehips  under  him.    T^'is^^^^wkm, 
Vm'ri6't  s^tt  fionapaW^»  who  itnmcdiately  RteA  k  txiUefka^^^^c^ 
'iAlii  'jkKctJife  at  the  whoTe  phn.    •'  The  gtand  e]e<?Write#iiriiltef]r 
"Ifife  ghoft  of  Ik  faineant  kmg  bf  the  Meiwiitgiafl'aytlbstf.  >JWIttt 
*ttttw^of  ipirit  would  condescend  to  ad  sucb  'A  nmn^tikcl^'pivf  ? 
*I>o  ^6m  think  the  nation  would  kee  wWh  pleasure  k  vu^t^kc^ti 
Vteri^ilte's  recrfving  six   milHoiis   a  year   for  dbing  ^ooittiig/' 
l%e  viircule  thus  thrown  upon  the  project  at  t^iiice  {Mrtiatf^eRcl 
'tA'^it.     The  coromissiony   discarding  the  plan  altogetbe^i^Biib- 
'siTtuted  that  of  a  first  consul,  chosen  for  ten  years;  Uvith  ^Wo 
I'^^ii^tatU  consuls  whom  he  should  appoint,  and  who  hdd  oiiiyia 
|'<^i/h'^ultktive  vote  in  his  deliberations.     Sottie  of:  the  f^tnifeWctfn 
'rfteitibers  of  the  commission  endeavoured  to  limit  the  J>reii*ga- 
^'ti^s  of  this  supreme  magistracy,  but  Bonapatte  insistid^ttpdn 
^  giving  it  die  greatest  independence  and  ail  th*i  prerogatlf^st^f 
'?Oyiltv/'lt  must  be  obsei*ved  that  the  co^imisaJcm  whibh^wis 
'rtidi'  disposing  in  secret  conclave  of  the  whole  sovfei^gtofef-^of '*e 
Wi<idH(  \vere  themselves  parties  implicated  in  thfd'iH^l^sleti'Of 
"tbfe  i*^th^Brumaire,and  had  therefore  no  safe  po>s*tidh  toftStWd 
^UWii'Jlthey  were  obliged  to  push  on  the  car  of  bittt'fo^whtfee 
^'lielifent  they  had  violated  the  constitution;  his  sticcess  ♦♦vfts'lfce 
'SHl^''cHtince  they  had  of  safety.     Accordingly,  wbetii^t^qthty 
"ttiidfe  iity  attempt  at  resistance,  Bonaparte,  who  frft  h^sr'ad4ifc- 
*'<agfe?'^topped  their  mouths  by  saying;  *'  If  so,  I  wilMia'fe'^no 
f>rc'tb'ab  whh  your  plans;    a  civil  war  will  be  thtt -teowtfe- 
tpjC^.***'   The  prerogatives  of  the  first  consul  were  gr^atfef^thtin 
5rfebf 'a  <f6n«itutional  king;  for  he  had  the  itiitiatiV*^'df*Ae 
'  laW;  he  appointed  to  all  official,  administrative,  and  toUHWpal 
situations;  made  war  and  peace,  commanded  the  anniesy^Aiilhia 
$ind  navy,  and  held   m  his  bands  all  the  strings '<^f  «h«f  Utite. 
Sieyes  proposed  to  establish  great  depaftmentfll  and  hlulijeioal 
tbitiicilb,  independent  of  the  executive,  who  sfhoiirfd  oian^ge'lfteir 

Swn  locdl  aflaii-s.    ^^  A  constitution,*'  said  Bonaptrt^,""'eil^t 
ottoentei-  itiio  all  these,  details,  which  must  be 'provided 'l^r 
att'diiamr  ana  by  esjiecial'  laws!"'    ft"  w^^,  ^tHe#efoi^'=«ftwly 
"  *9<MMirt  Afe' project  of  the  ne\V  eonstitutibn;  Aftt' *«  *««l 
^'tfdiWiiJstraiions,  ^betfier  itn  the  comi^unes  o^'dlsfrifeto:  w«l«'teb- 

-loTb|<^^glJ^j^  ^  flib  tttum^I^l  artd  cMMfrnta  ridttttnitflrtfi^fi^in 
*^FAW»Veiy  tfArWtis.  tJrtdclr  tbfe  old  ifaOrtai*d*y,  m  cohAu9h, 
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^^jM*«ilge^ipt|rchase^  or  »ale,  <abp(ye  pppp^a^^if^,,^^!^^^ 
/fcillg.,a«»^ri3€4!  th€i  ,contifaf:t  by  .^he,  Wi!ft,  Q.(M'ff/W,3M'^fl/^ 

3«i^plH*.^U?  wntra,C<,  w^.tQ,tj!9.  sapqlwied  b/  9;ie  (j^  |hjp^,lS]^ 
tpal  ijcmrit^Qf  tbp^.prpviBC^.     Incourse.  qf  Mo??!  M|0/^^ 
'c»qM:IwI  upiQii.  nujnicisp^l  indejik^ndepce,  a3  j|;\<Jid  .^  ^^^^^ 

4ArrepiotedMdireqt  by  the  king.     The  constitw^t  asj^pipbly^jb^^a 
«J3Wit)f  De^^^n^bari   J  789,  eatablisbed   the   raunicipalitiea^.aBi.a 
i;bi|1(Midl;8rld..MUif 
ffti9kj^id^ep&p; 

je?»era|  wlas  fo 
.  rQqq^t(>ffiM:ial  ^drr 
l(Ot  >yhiqh>wai^  tl 
-iwt>ib|[)weveu>. 

)rt5ai|.>»*ibje(Bit  ti). 

,m</de|tri©iypd 
»||heiQ;}ntQ  caato 

-.riEteinaiifiiqipal 
Mf9aohjjCok)9wmie 
the  dep(irtHient, 
(nnlfuiber^i^    La« 

itobiftin^  the  rig 
i.iim(Ahe  i^QilHnut 
,m}\  tftbe  jthe  pa 
li>mQntiiQf  the  at 
njftieiiigbifjrfii^^t 

i(»|>rt)gr/e9ft  tpwan 
vf^iWfiutiy^Jaiidii 
rii)w(e«ifteiiiM«)tl?i 
-(Jwbi^pfe<K)iiJdi*fl 
faction  that  sue 
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nNtog  u|K>fi  Ib^  lib#«tiefl  pf  tba  parti»  fra^oos^^^^^l^clMi^ 
ojf  th^ii  Qtli^A;  in  France  it  was  made  to  i-ef^t.AUKHV^ie^^^i^i}- 
tion  of  every  local  and  individual  libe;rty.  Hel^:qJcf^  iljfttir 
«P(i4>aitiQn,tluit.Uie.ftucce8sive  governments,  ^rroi;i9t,.i^^€^A^idU 
con^irinri  and  Wfieridl,  met  with  to  tb^ir  uaun^»9U9P4,%pnwi^  til^ 
fi)^  mun  of  the  people,  fof  all  the  ^emmt»  pi  xw^i$ii^^s^^^ 
j^e#n  j|^«viously  anoibilaM.  Hence  cQnscf iptii:|n%  |  ms^^MMB 
ilWriptioo  4ir  forced  levies  of  sailors,  contribntionsi,  ibrc^ipgfif  r 
money,  special  courts,  arbitrary  arrests,  proscriptions,,  yneipym^ 
wiiicb  have  kardly  a  parallel  in  the  wor^t  times  of  the  <>ld  i9MI#r- 
cl^i.wese  all  enforced  in  the  name  of  libertji  a^d  ^ubmM^^  ^ 
withihfi  most  abject  compliance.  This  contradictiQp,|>§^^^pi 
w^s  and  facts,  between  professions  and  reality,  i^  fou^  tq,|^e^ 
VfwUhroiigbout  the  whole  system  and  prc^ess  of  th^  JprencUllfBV^- 
lut^;  throughout  its  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  i^riQ^;^ 
years,  there  was  a  want  of  candour,  sincerity  and  p)w  apeakjug; 
aiMjl  tl  will  require  a  long  season  of  peace,  and  wise  g»Yfynq»OTff» 
and  a  new  political  and  moral  education  of  the  peop^.  tQ<>^o 
aw^  with  the  habits  and  language  of  mystification  Ipng./fiigen- 
dfffed  and  fostered,  by  which  the  minds  of  the  generation  grt^NI n 
up  in  th/ose  times  have  been  in  some  measure  affected* .  We  bfiye 
only  to  look  at  random-  among  the  popular  literature  of  anj^^of 
th^  epochs  of  the  revolution,— their  histories,  biographies,  j^M^ir 
JQlirnals,  Sec-*— to  find  most  of  them  stamped  with  a  perv#i]|wiV>of 
reaApning,  with  a  total  absence  of  fairness  towards  their  apt^igp- 
niAts,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  of  which  defect  t^^  iifrilfrs 
tbemseWes  seem  unconscious,  but  which  most  fofcib^  strij^a 
a  dispassionate  observer.  ,,,  , 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  Bonaparte's  vi^ws.livere 
not  more  favourable  to  municipal  independence  than  those  <pf 
the  directory.  The  law  of  the  28th  Pluviose,  year  VlU^jvybich 
was  fran^d  under  bis  auspices,  directed  that  .every  Qpry^Tnape 
should  liave  again  its  municipal  council,  the  members  ^^^^^Wf^ 
should  be  appointed  by  the  prefects, — that  the  vrnk^  and.,  we 
ce^nU  should  be  named  by  the  chief  of  the  state,  ;or  fa]»<iybLe 
profects.  The  prefects  iuspected  the  accounts  of  the  tfommnaes 
delivered  in  by  the  mnirt.  All  contracts  by  the  municipal  cotm- 
icils  were  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  to  whioh  soi6n  ^after 
the  sanction  of  the  chief  of  the  state,  namely,  the  first  conaQl, 
was  substituted.  Things  came  at  last  to  the  point  tha^  not  a 
church,  nor  a  bridge,  nor  a  cross-road,  could  be  repaired  y^ithi^t 
permis/^ion  from  the  bureaus  of  Paris.  (See  Uie  ii^ter^^^ 
r«f)ort  by  M.de  Maitignac  as  a  preamble  to  the  prqjeipt  o^»a9§w 
^eosmrninal  and  departmental  law,  proposed  to  the  Q\^^m\^/S>f 
deputies  in  February  18^,  a  prefect  which  failed^idNrpOfbilbe 
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j^iM'^pmiltion  of  the  two  ^treinea,  uUra^royttK^t  and- «hra- 
lito^Wt)  Wft  ttust  now  return  from  thii  drgrfesaiotlito'tbd'coto- 
rittir  ^bfastkeitioii  of  the  year  VIII.  .mm 

J' 'Thepkn  of  that  eonstitutkm  being  completed,  as  far/^tlettyt, 
^  il  tfftited  Bon^parte^  it  was  ordered  to  b^  printed  trad  publii^h^ 
j^femufifly  to  its  being  laid  before  the  peot)le  for  theirbdeepl^ 
■AWde.  In  the  preamble  or  introductory  part,  Bonh^  d«^fa 
'Meurtfae,  taking  a  cursory  vi^w  of  the  foinier  i^onistitUlims, 
sl»ted  that  **  they  had  all  failed  because  there  had  ti^l^r  be«Stl<« 
l^dly  constituted  government,  oM^'ing  to  the  violeiiee  Of  tHi>o 
'Extreme  fectiOns,  the  royalists  and  the  demagogues.*'  InAnafWer 
'tOf  the  ^hrms  of  the  republicans/who  saw  that  there  wa^i^otthe 
least  guarantee  left  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  fnett^bets 
of  the  commtssioti  pithily  observed,  '*  We  are  now  come  tb^fhis 
pass,  that  we  can  no  longer  think  about  saving  the  prihcip)^  <of 
iheTevoltttion,  but  our  sole  care  must  be  to  save  the  men 'Who 
btfv^  made  the  revolution  and  their  personal  interests.^  WhAV  a 
comment  on  the  history  of  revolutions!  ' 

The  so^catled  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  was  merely  a  regu- 
lation of  political  organization ;  it  was  not  Sieyes'  constittKSon, 
of  which  Bonaparte  borrowed  merely  the  outer  frame,  which 
lie  filled  up  at  his  pleasure.  Unlike  the  former  constitiitvMis, 
that  of  the  year  VIII.  said  nothing  concernmg  the  freedomof 
-worship,  or  of  the  press  ;  or  the  publicity  of  justice;  these  were 
left  to  future  legislation,  which  the  first  consul  could  dictate  at 
'bis  leism^e.  The  only  popular  right  recognized  by  the  constilu- 
-tibti  was  the  right  of  petition.  —  {Le  Consulat,  An.  VIII. 
ch.  3.) 

Bonaparte^s  opinion  of  this  constitution  has  been  stated  by 
himself. 

**  It  was  at  best  a  temporary  measure,  a  sort  of  transitory  st^ite* 

'^Th^e  Was  in  France  a  total  absence  of  aristocracy.     If  it  fs  difficult 

ib  ^establish  a  strong  republic  without  aristocracy,  Uie  difficulty  was 

'^irtill  greater  for  a  monarchy,  and  Ni^leon  was  convinced  that  France 

JtA)«M  only  exist  as  a  monardiy.     To  frame  a  constitution  in  a  ooantry 

wdtboiit  aristocracy,  is  like  attempting  to  direct  a  vessel  by  means  of 

onft^elemeiit  only*    The  Freach  revolution  bad  vmdertaken  the.s<Ju- 

^p  of  a  problem  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  direction  of  ^ir-bal- 

loo^s^    The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  fixed,  but  in  order  to  realize 

tbem  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  time  and  occasion.     The  consulate 

introduced  uiiity,  and  this  was  the  first  step.     This  step  once  taken, 

"Napoleon  felt  very  indifferent  as  to  the  forms  and  denorhinatibhs  of 

the  various  constituted  bodies.     Wisdom  consisted  in  moving  oti  day 

by  diy,  without  loshig  sight  of  the  polar  star  by  ihe  aid  of 'l^cn 

Ni^ol(6on  was  to  lead  the  re^dation  to  the  harbour  wbidh'hefaiid'm- 
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me  addresses  Which  accompanied  the  promQlgaUQJf  fttir^//?^ 
stihi^<!yn'^  '\  (jarat  in  his jiddress  to  the  coimcil  of  ^^tf^^')fla(^f ^^ 
in'hisusudt  academical  ^.tvle,  that  they  ^'  had  ^iitr^i^^f^^^  fgf^^ 
with'' Wi  powers  and  the  destinies  of  the  republic^  putjjuji^ 
ordiliiify  mfluenccf  of  that  man^  his  geniq^f  imd  li?^^>Q^W8i^3^Q[l^| 
wdtllj  of  themselves  set  bouiicl  series  ^ot^powjeif  ,gj,t^ 
tiV^,-^bbi3^idaries  the  more  effective,  b^ai^se  ,tli^y  \jvpr/?,fltp^  jw^ 


wnibh  prevailed  among  public  men  in  Jt ranee  foi^  ap^oj^  9;t9^f/ 
of' i  ientUfy.     So  that,  observes  our  author,  *f  tnJn^s^,y^®^^fi<M4S 
tb 'th^  point  that  the  only  security  against  the  de^o^^j^^jfll^^flj 
fii-bt'  tohsut  was  the  will  of  Bonaparte.     Lucltily,  n^tuj;^  Wj]jdi| 

gave  him  the  thirst  of  power  did  not  make,  him  a  tyEaiit 

!:Ujj-i-'     ' ^i.«„ _-  _   1    :  *_„^      •  »r.7If '"I:-; 


ra^Hees  to  the  French  the  full  exercise  of  thciif  pg^^^^^tl^^^^ 
depfivin^ '  the  government  of  the  necessary  forc^  tcj^^^ij^tyjaj 
pnotic  trabquilhty,  and  to  supply  the  armies  with  tHe^  //yfff\«)f  ^ 
conquering.  The  names  of  the  first  magistrates  app9tfl^4r?u 
the  coilstitution  are  of  themselves  a  security,  &c."  Jn  i^/^^|Wvt 
suc!^  logic  win  pass  current;  and  there  it  is  much  qaor^'^g^^^ 
bte  than  m  the  senate.  '  t»  Li^v^  '^^'^ 

Th^  ne\y  cbtfstijtution  was  to  be  sanctioned  bj^  .^^^uM?ftj|'§)-flSti 
larg^e«    Ttie  former  constitutions  had  been  laid  betforej^h^j^i^m^^^ 
assemblies  of  the  various  districts,  but,  on  the  prese(^^g|^ig^»j^^ 
registers  were  opened  in  the  chief  towns  of  each  <?)!f^W^yy£j|^^ 
the  citizens  were  invited  to  come  and  register  their  votes.    ^^'\ 
scrutiny  of  these  registers  g^av^  for  result  thre^  ™'!f^RF^:>fA^jHl8)^^ 
thousand  assenting  votes,  and  one  thousand  five  ^^AwffigfW^ 
two  dissentient.     In  a  nation  of  ip^re  than,  tliiAy  mTflions,  uirge 
millioiiij  of  ^te^^J  did  ^lot'cbiisiiUte^  h  i^umet^rp  ^8fo^^ 
ohe-half  of  ^he  citizens  of  aige^  y^VW?.?."SlM?rj  wAj^yfll^fJ^^ 
thiixpose  in  favouv  of  tK§  fpjrm^r,jCO\^?(tvfu}i^rf,  |,|  {?>I*H^W^^^ 
ob^i^'pYfii^  f  h?t;  t^ie  estasblisbipent  pf  t^q  i-fffl^W^ffftPiilPtKWiftSiirf  H- 
Cj[j^^|itirtijQHjiplmi)0^cby  in  1793  h^d  J)Q^B;{s^(^b^c|^>^^J*^^ 
million  eigj^  Aii|iidf«el{4ho«sa»d  votot^  ttiidotliid  saoAis^uftoliboiisfifii^ 
tuttfm-ef  the  year  III.  (1796),  by  one  million  and  ^f^-sj^eP 
thousand  albne^.    So  much  for  the  usuar  asseriiba  %aT  tiiese 
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constitutions,  and  all  the  acts  which  emanated  £ 

ewn'ssftttiM 

m'Boeme^m  \A^nty^%p^^^  their  .Wishe^r;i 
tTO3r^ffl}feRfeft%^\  perisonai  danger  Id'  doing,  -sq) 
tW?wo|nrtt  ttfii&iices,)  or  because  they  were  eiljie 
oPYtSoPlHrnffefek*  about  thes6  matters.  In  tiie  cas 
sfHift  iittll^SttftJoii;  it  is  but  fair'  to  admit  that'  the 
tlfii^F?eWck^ 'people  acquiesced  in  iti;  if  not  by  pes 
IeHW*9n^^Btiji^  hearts ;  for  ftiey  were  we^ry  of  agita 
tiyil^/jiria'proscribtibhs',  ^ri^  p^ted  for  security  a\ 
wWcri^ttey b6ped  td  fittd'^u^^  the  strong  arm, 
'^  f^bi^'Hie;  fii^t  WtjAt,  t)0ifhabs,  since  the  begmning 
tfiftV'y.*^^  ^ibaod^arii^  "  national  assent  was 
neK&Bti6rr  aiid  ei!^][Jerience,  rather  than  of  blind  enthusiasm."  ^7^^ 
^^tftyUt^  Jtf  '|)eo|)le  lobk  to  present  exigencies  rather  than,  (\f^T^ 

Hk^a^—^Hii  Y][bestiotis  of  drags  and  checks^  of  a  balance  betweefj 

fykfib^is  powers,  the  niceties  of  the  machinery  of  ^  repfpsfif^-; 

It'fe'tdrt'stitution,  are  things  too  abstruse  for  them. 

Befori^,  however,  the  suffrages  of  the  people  were 
tfieiddri^itution  Was  proclaimed  at  Paris,  and  !Bonaparte : 
Gimbac^r^i^  and'  Lebrun  second  and  third  consuls.  7 
btt  ji'm^H^'crf''iducation  and  considerable  information, '' 
irt^TTiei}-  Si^U^'ent^,  and  in  their  hearts  inclined  to  r 
"|A^(1  personal  reputation,  prudent,  flexible^  ui 
supreme  power,  but  incapable  of  opposiiig 

"appibihted  the  councillors  of  state,  a  measi 

vrUs  ^-^hfti  bis  jurisdiction,  but  then  without  waitiifg  foi 
olHcdhdldktes  from  the  departments;  he  appointed  ah 
tf^Vhiv'if^the  occasiofi,  and  for  the  first  time,  one-hj 
s&mlidrs^  aind  the  senators  thus  appointed  named  ^e  membeirS  (ff 
the  legislative  body  and  of  the  tribunate.    So  th^t,  in  factj^  Bpf  a- 
p^tii'aBW^inted  the  whole  of  the  legislature  and  executiv^.   It  is 
irtiW^Mple'here  to  repress  a  smile  and  a  sigh  at  the  incorrigifalcj 
n^i^^^sliiti^,  2L\'id  astounding  credulity  of  those  who  really  believe 
tHJ?|y^V6fiuons  are  made  by  the  people^  and  for  the  people  at 

"BSnapiVte  in  his  choice  adhered  to  his  professed  principle  of 

ma^it^ii^^^^  ^^^^'  "^/  means  of  a  party^  thave.ppeij^ 

widfe  Toap 'lor  all  capable 'men  ^ho  choose  to  v^alk  on,vv^h  xsx^f  , )[ 
hi^ifiSitY  crftincS'bf*  state  moderate  constitutionalists,  or  Peuilla^s,  as 
tfdifim&^6A  U  the'fi'^^ttiational  assembly,  such  as  Roederer; 'ftegr 
iml  'teji«iti<l,I)fe^Hndftf  i'  BhiVife  aho  sortie!  rbyaTrits;  strtVkrfbe^iilies 
afid<>£^c(»i^  [)  lH6tiy,iT>hdVe  some  jacobins  too,  sUbh'a^'BfrUto,"K^l 

~lrY/J)?>'Vrtft    mil    'fojifijft     >:  ' ■  '    ."• » '    '  ^ — I  '  i     <r   ■"    !mT>     ♦«■>    n»MM 

*  Ttif  a^tl^  of  a  Pri^cis  Ht0tmqi\e  de  VAtwi^nne  GquU,  ^  of  a  it^ij^^gof  (f  J^imtla- 
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V^  cfw^il^f. Italic  wna  di?i4ed  into,  five  MPtim^  I  AWM^^i 
iut^iori  AuMQiaf,  war«  mAiiue  or  Davn)  depa9tme«t^.,i(irilhl%#^Q}fn 
tem  ^werf^:  Talleyrand  for  foreign  affairs,  Abrial  for,  rtWi^^^SWSlli 
nwentj^jiw^ice,  Bertbier  for  tb^t  of  war>Gaudmfoif.tbft,«jn^flMi,. 
t4l^n  fcMT  the  ioterku^f  in  tbe  roooi  of  L<aplac^rwhq  Wi^^fk^Killt: 
n^atbeM^atipapy  .but  incapable  a$  a  minister.  The  fottw^UyhP^r 
8ag;^,i<^troclM^e0  us  at  oqce  into  the  consular  preae9^;-Tn  i  ,tfT>  ^H< 

(^  Darutt  the  eonstieutlofi  of  tke  year  III.  the  Tailerl^,  the  ma^^i 
plila0#'4^me  kittgs,  was  occupied  hy  the  re^resentatiTea  of  the«  j^phi-^ 
and  the  «xeoiuive  direotety  resided  in  the  kttle  LuxenriKMig  |  tMa^aMll 
a  aorttof  homage  paid  to  tbe  nation.  On  the  19th  Br}mm^Q^ 
Nov.  1799),  the  representatives  having  been  previously  rem«^Ti^  t9  ^ 
CloMdi  the  new  consuls,  on  heing  appointed,  went  to  sleep  in  tb^  Jip^t- 
ments  of  the  directors,  which,  however,  were  soon  found  to  W  too 
hihiihle  for  the  head  of  the  executive.  The  new  constitution^  pf  ffie*' 
yekr  VIII.,  had  raised  the  first  consul  ahove  all  other  national  aniii6Vt^^ 
tle6,  attd  had  made  him,  in  fact,  the  representative  of  the  Frfench  pedp^ 
On' the  19ch  February^  1800,  Bonaparte  took  possession  of -d^Tiul^ 
ries,  where  he  fixed  his  residence.  A  file  of  curii^es  set  offf^mfikt 
Lumtnikourgi  escorted  by  the  military,  and  with  muste  playing.  «*Tke' 
oonauh  and  their  retinue  were  in  fuU  dress,  but  ^e  private  carriips 
were  few,  and  the  raat  were  haGkneY«-ooacbe8,  the  numbers  of.  w^ii^ 
had  been  hastily  covered  over  with  paper.  The  first  ooi^^l,  tm, 
scarcely  entered  the  splendid  apartments  of  the  Tuileries,  wfbei^£^ 
came  out  again,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  reviewed  the  troops  in^ 
the  court  below,  thus  announcing  that  militarv  affairs  were  aiwap 
f^^most  in  his  mind.  After  the  review  he  received  the  various  tklitira^' 
ters  of  state,  each  of  whom  presented  to  him  in  succession  the  ^6tiS^ 
taries  and  other  officers  of  his  department.**  '    '  ^  1 


palace 

the  old  ^         ,  '       -     i) 

Washington's  death  had  just  reached  Paris.  He  had  died  <^n'i 
14th  December,  in  his  modest  country-house  in  Virginia,  ailA^ 
age  of  sixty-eight  years^  after  having  been  conqueror^  ^egiilaio^ 
and  magistrate,  but  having  remained,  at  the  same  time^  a  citizfl^ 
of  the  country  which  he  had  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  iiationl  TTbe 
first  consul  announced  his  death  to  the  army  by  an  ordef-^i  ^£9 
day;  in  whicH  he  said  that  Washington's  memory  oji2|{  ^/Ife? 
ever  held  dear  by  all  freemen  in  both  hemispheres,  **  and'es^ 
cially  by  the  French  soldiers,  who,  like  the  American  sobers, 
were  fighting  for  equality  and  liberty."  And  he  order^d'tbat w 
ten  days  the  flags  and  camp  colours  of  the  republic  sha^ld  ne 
bordered  with  black  crape.  \,  ,  r, 

tion  of  Caesar's  Commentaries — Gtiirredes  Gaules — with  excellent  notes.  Byif^lBfi^ 
Bonapapte  most,  m  his  case,  have  nieiuit  a  republican,  for  certainly  Betllcr  ittd^'dat 
4estr?e  the  appeUation  in  itt  odiona  acme. 
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^VHtM^sikfiBttmtTdB,  tht  first  diplomatie  leve^  took  plaee. 
TiUf''MMyilior"6f  fftAtt,  Bentteth,  \vho  was  chargetf  Ivith  ^6 
itfteMU^^aMiilif^ratidfi  of  the  palace,  dcted  ^  master  of  th)B  teft- 
mifiAiiitf^Hii^kitiiAket^Btcd  in  his  hand;  he  introduced  the  ftn-eign 
SiiSbiiia^dM  htto  the  cabinet  of  the  consuls,  who  were  surrounded 
bj^WcS^UihA^ters  and  the  councillors  of  state.  The  minister  of 
the  interior  rederred  the  ambassadors  at  the  door  of  the  catrinte, 
aMkidM  minittep  of  foteign  aflhirs  piresentKd  them  to  the  iirsfeteon- 
swbroThctnmbassadors  of  Spain  and  of  Rome,  tbs  miuiMeiwi4i€ 
Pfwtifl;  Dottmaric/  Sweden,  Baden^  and  Hesse  Cassel^  ^and'  the 
alhMiSSftdoi*»  of  the  hew  C^alpine,  Batavian^  Hdvetic^  and  Ligu- 
riii(n  Yepubfii^s^  composed  the  diplomatic  body. 
^Itw^s  soon  after  found  that  a  regular  court^  with  its  officers 
al](^  its  etiquette,  were  required  at  the  Tuileries.  The  orgaaiza- 
ti<^.of  this  new  court  took  about  two  years;  it  was  effected  by 
d^reea^  elowly  but  without  interruption.  The  old  regulations  of 
tbemon^fvcfay  were  carefully  examined;  the  former  courtiers  and 
vife tirrof  the  kings  were  consulted  and  flattered.  When  Bonaparte 
wiUI  made  consul  for  life  in  180^,  his  court,  as  well  as  his  power, 
wiere>  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  a  king.  Josephine  was  of 
^^esNriise  in  these  matters ;  her  amiable  and  really  graceful  man- 
mti  Captivated  the  company,  and  succeeded  in  taming  many  a 
Muff  and  restive  spirit.  The  choice  of  the  ladies  who  composed 
the,  society  of  Madame  Bonaparte  was  made  by  himself,  and  he 
W^  particular  with  regard  to  character;  he  wished,  above  all^  for 
propriety  of  manners,  and  a  strict  regard  to  appearances. 

The  costume  was  gradually  altered  also.  The  Greek  and 
R^fnan  fashions  were  discarded,  and  gave  way,  first,  to  the  militury 
<[ostume,  with  boots  and  sabre,  afterwards  replaced  by  a  civilian 
CQStiime,  with  silk  stockings  and  the  long  sword.  With  regard  to 
Ii^d-dres^  it  was  still  in  a  state  of  vacillation,  which  drove  the 
bW-dressers  to  despair.  Some  wore  a  bag,  others  a  tail,  a  few 
wore  powder,  and  the  question  of  powder  was  seriously  discussed 
fa'a'cotirt  conclave.  The  first  consul  himself  was  against  it,  yet 
njms  signified  to  the  frequenters  of  the  palace  that  the  bag  and 
powder^  and  lace  frills,  were  most  becoming  and  acceptable. 
JoseDniiie  was  opposed  to  hair-powder,  and  feared,  with  some 
reason^  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  restore  the  hoops.  She 
disliked  stiffness  and  parade,  and  would  often  excJaim — '*  How 
tir^d  I  am  of  all  this!  I  have  not  a  moment  to  myself.  I  was 
mf ended  for  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man." 

At  the  head  of  the  acts  of  government,  a  vignette  represented 
the  republic  under  the  figure  of  a  female  seated  and  clad  in  an 
supqent.^rapery,  with  a  rudder  in  one  hand  and  a  crown  in  the 
othec,  with  the  legend — Rq>ubUque  Franfoise,  souveraine4e  4u 
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,» mm^'  ^  )<My wwrion.  oC.the  Tiijki;!^,  it  wf^s,  j ^ 

mf$l/^im, .  AiMOg  the  fem^r  coyAl .  r^^id^^mt^M 
^CI«lid.¥Mi«  the  of^nsBt  and  iiip9t  cQpv^n^Qt.^  ' 
otAf^fimmom^jif  St.  Cloud  w^re  ind^ctid  tQ  pi^^«4^i^i 
t»4\m  totwojitek  praying  tfaat  the  cbateaaabpulii  .N  q#ef^^ 
iGtfit  iODQMfeL    Bonapftfte,  bowever,  declared  (0  tb^^v 
irintck-^m^  40  Wike  a  report  on  the  peUti^Oy  tb^  Mo>i. 
IMf  pt,  Mi^itbiog  froBi  tbe  people  during  tbe  peuod^^^ 
miiof'  9k  y^  fifter  iu  expiration^  after  which,  if  a  r^^ 
hAinoilKl  10  bim,  he  would  gratefully  i^ceive  it.    T>4fp[^ 
IMb  #«I»  ap^ecbi  b^ug  consul  for  life,  he  took,  of  hi^i_. 

lltji  Ibffc  chateau  of  Hi.  Cloud,  which  bec^iiA^  J^^n^o^ 

*woiirite  residence.  .    ,,    ^n.-^uMti^^^ 

ifDitoc  timn  signified  that  every  Sunday  >b?iwi;  lyjou^b^fMi 
^  Stf  .Cloud,  after  which  the  first  ce^s^^  ivQju^^^fi^e  J^<M 
Mdiiftic^;  that  tbe  levees  at  the  Tuileries,  wauI^  ^^Itk^iBM 
HWJ^iii  inotttbi  on  the  Uth,  and  that  in  th^ /m^fs^WI^Hikk 
A|<<tiifli»ta  would  be  shut  up.  Tbe  audienc«^.iQf,,^t.^^|^up^ 
9llpi0.aMil«b  frecj^nted;  tliree  times  a  week,.4^c$|jipas|^^^|^ 
«#tQftow»peison»«  and  in  the  evening  Madauie, JB^njtflfjj^jjJ^ 
fBtmrn^  .eomi^uy.  The  first  consul  app§ar*4  ^v^M^dHIt 
f^lMK^mV  iu  lit^hicb  card-tables  were  laid  <hiV  ?>P^lAW*^#| 
Illvibiffi3^pla>ad.agame.  The  ma3S  which  precedfd^m  %Kif^|^ 
iffi«ta\tdkfriblfi)b«^^ar  to  many  of  those  who,  \visb^^  |(||^|||}ri|||j 
$tw£b)iid/Jn.Jthe  morning,  It  is  w^ll  l^nown,  4w^  Jr^I^ 
ponlfiitfrd  t/(^  Jead  the  old  geneials  of  Uie  republkftQ  ^r^^ 
Ulf  ivntilime^  He  ju?ited  them  to  breakfast,  an4 
(ybe^ijp.tbjeJeHee.pf  tb«^.  first  conj^vil,  whom  .^w  fj 
.fefijqhWl^  \Hhitli^  tbeycpuljl.not  w^ll  refufl^^^p  foj 

various  branches  of  the  legislature   HHfl^r.^tbe  .q^P^i|^g(^^ 
||i^«. tribunate,   opened  Abe^ir.  firtt  #^s^p})f^,^..^4i^j^ 

SM^  ^iwiipii  ,w^  wholly  x\mm^i  ^wn^^^mk  W^'^ 

imifiimh^M  P^P^^  y^y^sentfttipn^  Tjie»,M0^x^^f9^ 
mt^  ^pottgitlMt^^^boMdsaucttoaGK)  ib^  r^p»|utioi| 
Hnmwild#>tWg  i^^the  tr^tMM^t^ :  J^t  .\a|fti:j^^^^ 
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nwuinn  till  a  imm. t ifi-ui I  u    ^^     ivinwvwfvs  cpoo 

'-VMI'MeMogiit^^  <fbt*mei)  life  oj^sitkoM.  '^r^ 


l>ilg»<Jdy:    HdM^  Wiis  <a  i^qjec^'  of  4ar#  to  b^  't»m*trilHi*'*iiii 

i^^fMbr^  it  edUW  dbtoiir  tt  iinM  dftntftiMi  ^  TMi'¥«^  !Mt 
I  <of ^ttfgtMBtibn  ft^d'  tiot  been  f  rotided  4or  l^ilie  ■fiifcili 
». '  THe  MnendftienVs  proposed  by  the  OppMilidil  in^htt 
Mtl^  iv^Tt:  ^rst,  Ave  dajs  at  least  to  be  lillo«Ni«l^4(ir  4feA 
IftjLuiilifctf  of  a  project  of  law;  and  five  days  more  fo  sl«t# 
liP^W^hWrteport  before  the  }egi^attve  boffy ;  BecouMfi' 
<irtFk.iUif»e  ^ho^M  prefece  the  pt€^e<its  of  Idw  bjr  ft  jMMI 
df'MMittNes  for  which  (he  law  w&s  requked  ;  thirdty.^^^AM'tM 
iftWBttJ^^^odt/  itnd  not  the  executive/  shofikl  fix  tlitt  4li^  ^ 
yjidlfcl  fefe  dfectt»»ioti ;  fotirtfily^  that  Ihe  executive  ikmfM,  il^ik 
tmome,  withdraw  its  project  of  law  altogether/  instead*  0f  r«i 
jaMbg^  ttlH  ifld<»fifij(e  adjotirnmetH  of  the  discussiob  $^  flMbly, 
WW^Ito  efepedtti  law  should  determine  the  cases  of  ^tr^etkdf, 
^itt^'^fiijM^heif^lty  rare,  in  which  a  law  was  required^ lelMi 

S'VtittWiit' Ae  customary  delay.  These  very  modesT  mtmnsit^ 
We)^'(ibrisidered  by  the  government  party  as  a  ftitni»il»t>yi 
rf. '  'The  drator  in  favour  of  the  govemmewt  ridieilldtke 
MeMMMMl^,  -intisighed  bitterly  agamst  Benjatfiin  OdHittfliti^  fW 
#lllicli'iill^wi(»  Hhree  times  caUed  to  order,  made  a  Msome^fMnM^ 
JlMMi^W  4h%  Rrst  ^nsul,  and  at  last  the  pro^t  Was  adopted  isy 
Ii4t^^^  l^ihst  %6:  This  triumph  ought  to  havef  beeh  isffffloMn 
MfHM^ieitltfre,  and  yet  the  government  joumatythlsi'M^mYMif^ 
iwliPNl  H'ptevifSh  tone  of  ''  petty  pfissions'  havhle^iai^'infiutem^ 
*'kvW««fe  debate*,  of  *  the  friends  of  order*  not  fceiilgj  ahimtW 
^M4  liNMM^  ^individuals  among  m  disposed  to  th#ttrt  tM^ 
*^|o#^nhi(mt^  it]  fhemost  simple  and  innocetir  6f  m^sut-^i,  ttf 
''  cei^  ftiiiidi  dmbg  at  a  perfectibti  incoUiptftiblew^li  biiMNi 
«**i«rft«Whir;M«e.'^  In  the  legfcslative  T)bdy'tW*  *pW«ect^Wds 
jMttllWlib(f^'^t€*f^gdtiW  2«;''  ''  .  '•  '■''  *';  *'*  -'"'^'^  '']'  '  ?^- 
The  place   of  meeting  allotted   to   the  tribunate  was  iti  *llte 

|MM^  th«  ptetms^,  s^preral  telMlr'wW^ 

iiiud|i«#f^  V  jti^e'kct  W  mitor'tty  i;  aind  soitfe  gttAiMkig-hMMifi 
^Mftt^MM^  WeV^  lAtot  lip  toinrtfike  room  for  the  fcprcMMi  ' 
iilW»^^pWp»;^ -i^       0*   tfcfe   members   cotnpWlh#*'«#  i 
JlllfcilJ  ifels,  ^aiicHdtedfed  fttsb  to  the  ifldeanfi^f  i 
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itimnydm  tebg  assembled  oo  the  spot  of  Ih^l  fiislif^dtpi}^^ 

IMilo}akiaD8im  raris  have  generally  begun  iii>  ikt  Pu\9m'&^^ 

^ayUlaiqpaalbg  to  the  recollections  of  17^»  s^>  ,tbafei|na^;iW» 

«b«ld  thiak  <^.of  raismg  an  idol  of  a  fortnigbV  Ae|lt  ^H^i^sir 

jOMaDMnJbat  thej  had  overtfurown  a  wcffsi^  tif  •  ^rftoMiifto- 

JtMk'm^J'    Tba  ^llasion  was  deeply  fekt  mA  th^'Mmtpii  pi)^ 

{ilkedlaa>  artiole  headed^  ^'Oathe  Boouin  tribumftattdtlio^m^ 

-frapoi^r.in  wbicb  the  latter  weve  sioartfy  h^olmoA  OAitiufifiAMith 

Myyjomtberpspact  that  was  due  to  the  warocNr  vhothm  ^riii)s4 

4he  couiitry>  osi^  Coriolaniis^  Camillus»  tbe  Tarpmaiidckj»  ^j^sib 

^    A  pnafect  of  law  for  emtinukif  the  WBUng  taxes,  dlKe^^dMii 

ififfkt^tf  for  spotfaer  year,  gave  occasion  to  a  wai^^abateWvA^ 

^buiiata^    The  principal  objection  was  by  «a  meaiisu^&SbMtup 

>}iiE>«ibl«  tP  the  government ;  it  was  that  the  wag/a  and  jUmftoRi^ 

not  appear  sufficient  for  the  probable  expendttur»Qltfi«ffidyk8ffr 

-iog  yaar*  The  project,  bowerer,  was  adopted  by  aiBflJ#fil|f  aiCSve. 

'  <  iTlw  iaw  for  the  formation  of  the  court  of  caasatidilu  cimm  fMfe 

thfiassed  the  tribunate  by  a  majority  of  two  only^  and  wasltufllHi 

-«i|t'l»ythe  legislative  body.     This  was  not  in  con^e^piMMfeif 

.a«f  jeiriousy  towards  the  goyemmenty  but  owing  totJriadjk  m^ 

of.  fonn  and  detail  in  the  project.    Th<^  executive  iftirai()>G9to^ 

forward  a  law  for  the  complete  organizatkni  of  IJhdiwMbs^fttii- 

ciary  system,  in  which  the  former  plan  of  the  court-df  oi^Bati^ 

iwaa  mpttoduced  with  some  slight  modificatioaa,  aiidvtba9#Bole 

passed  by  great  majorities !  There  were  to  be  a  tribunri^'jdfMptlh 

imij^re  ifistanee"  in  every  arrondissement,  a  crtmioal  >cotirtihiQiHraqr 

Japaftment,  and  twenty*nine  courts  of  appeal  in  tbe  chief ^javarii. 

Dbibattdeau  here  reflects ''  on  the  influence  which  habksrefJsumois 

exert  i^MMideltberative  assemblies,so  that  it  iMofttm «aatfia|to  neWs 

'Aenoi  swallow  an  entire  code  in  the  lump,  than  a  |»Kijtelii^klv 

technically  de&wd  m  a  dozen  articles."    AnothesiaiA,  t^arib^ 

the  government  proposed  to  exact  a  toll  on  thei^bai^ff^Mi- 

structed  by  private  indwiduals,  was  rejected,  as  iVBtaiAimmikm 

to  restore  manorial  or  land  rents,  which  had  beeni^fioafMlffiled 

with  foiaeU  rights  in  the  sweeping  decrees  of  the  lataiittieiisi!) 

convention.    The  slate  was  possessed  of  from  tbar^rteaisflsr 

mitlioes  of  theie  rents,   and  therefore  was  iiiteeested  iWiBt- 

eataUishing  the  payment  of  them.    The  tribsinatefrcsactedbthe 

ipae|e&t  by  50  votes  against  30,  on  the  plea  that  tjbe.  pfefteitjjr 

eubjfct  to  sAich  rents  1^  passed  thoough  many  bandigsiiMeitfaair 

eHbolkieav  and  that  their  re-establisbmeot  vrould  ope»iheiimyd%> 

senuitienible  ffeclamatiens,  and  ^^  e»dai^i^  the  teeredts  ofLtlfe 

leaohitiOA."    This  was  at  the  best  a  plea  oiAi^ewiditif  fv^peit 
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9fh\in^^it^h»wr  of  tb6  i>urdia»er«»  J^notk^r  law  ,wt^  >pr<»- 
^fMi$di%^rewim^,  uudw  ccrtaki  reslrictiotts,  the  teuUy^xC^dilk 
pbiinftP^ipi^tM'  hmt  of  one*s  pix>party  by  will  orby  donttiaiM 
ikliifiMi'im*ii  Thii  faculty,  wbioh  appears  inbereat  iamaovJiaii 
if|f0n[4<ingt  Had  eloquently  discuMed  in  the  co—tilnrot.  a<afgihlj^ 
iindde«f  tlie  last  debates  in  wbicb  Mirabeau  took  pwt.  Tbedrift' 
^fldHtlMarf  coDvettioR  had  by  tbe  fomous  law  of  the  igth  Nira«Q» 
^^  IX^  actually  abolished  tbe  faeolty  of  making  a  wiU^  Aar 
hutf  it  Waa  said,  that  the  aristocracy  should  re^eiftablisk  ikeaab^ 
I^IHaqualily  of  iaheritanoe*  AocoidiBg  to  tibis  beautiful  lariih 
^i$9  Mdiich  is  still  held  by  some  in  our  own  days^  no  inai^  can 
dispose  €^  bi»  awn  property,  and  us  by  another  principle  of  ihe 
MW^athool  no  Mm  has  a  right  to  his  father's  knheritaooei  the 
otlvioiwjeoasequeiioe  is^  that  at  a  man's  death  his  property  o«i|^ 
t^iwmt  to  tile  whole  cooinHinity.  The  project  of  th^fpxHnh 
"idinftim  resloriog  to  men  the  faculty  of  making  a  will  pasaad-Ji|r 
fi^H^ainst;  35  votes.  ^ii 

^^Sw  gOf^maneot  presented  a  plan  for  tbe  division  of  tbe  tea* 
driloayaod  the  adafiinistrative  organization.  The  departoi^ntal 
eMUOila  of  administration  were  suppressed.  A  prefect  in  each 
JdepMatm^it,  a  enb-prefect  in  the  arrondissementi  and  mniiicip»- 
Vm$  alliiivpendeiii  on  the  executive,  were  established.  Roederar, 
4islll6' preamble  to  the  plan,  observed  laconically,  *^  Tbeadmi* 
ilMfmGm  is  ike  business  of  one  man,  to  judge  is  that  of  mm]h^ 
'Wbe<f>bm  passed  the  tribunate  by  71  votes  to  25. 
'luiTheaewiai'e  the  principal  laws  discussed  by  the  tribuaate  iii 
^iL|&rit  B^saion.  The  opposition  was  by  no  me«ia  of  a  oatvi]p 
)|D(alaffMtbe  govenraient.  We  have  said  that  the  people  bad 
4ii9/rig)it  Ui  petition^  Most  of  the  petitions  sent  to  the  trthuoate 
'^Wfm^ffiefmd  to  the  ministers  without  discussion.  Some  mem* 
-Htm  Improved  the  carelessness  with  which  this  remsMmg  go»- 
^ulttmalirq;)itof  the  citizens  was  treated.  Benjamin  Conatatlt 
ikpdke'id  ^aMt  of  organizing  a  comnuttee  of  pedtions.  The  Uri- 
'iNniatafMiiBeil  to  the  order  of  tbe  day.  Petitions  have  sddom 
^tawetk'  maefa  attention  in  a  French  assMobly. 
''jt^ilietaeasion  of  the  legislative  body  lasted  four  montba,  but 
^tkai^riblfnate  was  permanent,  or,  if  it  aclpnmed,  it  apimnted  a 
^tastqsifisioii  cbavged  with  convoking  it  again  when  it  was  necea- 

iarjiiitTbelribimate  was  not  a  convention,  it  was  h>Ii  the  leg^slatuaa^ 
^tiididiwrt.  oyiginate  the  laws^  it  did  not  even  sanetion  them  tt^ 

to^yqf  it  was«. body  intended  to  watcbover  tbe  other  oonatiltilad 
^asihofitiesi  Tbe  tttibunale  anade  a  very  modest  use  of  its  riglit.  ef 
^peKpauatuCef  dpriog  d»e  eight  months'  vacations  of  the  iagishuUve 

kMifi  '|t>resiilved  upen  having  two  sittings  in  each  month,  tite 

lilaiHl  li^    These  asttiugs  were  little  mere  th^nprafanmLi^ 

A  A  2 
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096  ^"ik^SV^^^Mm^rs^^ii^ 

'*Wrttet*^§'ft'tt^eath)i»  df  theDireotOFyi*/ WebedliMinboeiBitf 

Mbtfea'by  thb  ffr€v»t  Eti^tKs  ^Ueau,  a^  fafa^^UiiUi  uf  ift6», 
iitllAlt^'lte  te^n  i^fSh  Loui9<  -  'Tbii  police'  i^raM/ibnl^MnteHB 
^n^tbi6^%)^«iiMfiv^s«;  the^oo4<tfnd^^  and  IseMnty'Df nberftreetevd 
^iM^^r'bublk*  resort.  After\»«rd»;> there  fw^  ^liemteilm^^aDe- 
hto^'foflW  fbl^  PM^.  'Fhd)p0tid^iiiide.^|MM'ofith«  huaaibnd- 
^iMm^m^tff^Wth  lo^n>«iMt  (Ti«i6ff^ilo»i^gHimtrfialifisffiBdcfr«ikii 
"dilb^iilci^^^'^r^'tH^  bjy  the  lotttt  iifagis<ratQ9j  ^aTberoHwd^  tbeib- 
4(i»je,  afri()fttiMMrtttive  police  «tid  a  jttditiall^<Micei<o  Biitri(idb% 
m^frv^^'foip  t^blicati  France  Co  iiitema<iidil>ikiB«bof  fkdra^ 
l&M^A  d'«at«  police,  high  police,  or  iseicret  pdUceyifesvpenralelind 

tl¥ii!^6b^fiMe  branch  of  the  minietry,  mihmVd^bkMtaUMmiteii, 
-^^fStpiiiht  over  the  whole  state,  watching^  thd^inrafioiil'^of^evM^ 
iiM^Hdo^,  and  Khieh  has  been  called  the  eje  of  tb^gbtsmmtat. 
^^^^ifhiMa^  of  police,  established  by  aiaiv^'in  ihdrtiitiffaifiilhi 
-Di^ei&ttM'yi'had  no  ostensible  agents  «nl)cit^h«ito«cfare^>llinma*iCh 
'^$|p6a^d^\Hl!h  the  ministers  of  the  interU».aQdtol(rj«tettc«p  ^ffckp 
^(5dAW)((itk>iv<rfthe  year  VIII.  said  udtbihg  abDotflthd'fiutfftieDfbr 
tflirfclldh>s  of  the  ministers.  The  consular ij^o^^eFtibBesfc-foiffiGNi 
*tifefol^r  or  police  and  kept  him.     The  ta^  obdccfraib^driecdbw 

li^ni^fati^n  of  tlie  departments  said  that  (heiMif^iSLM  tjbfiir 
*ii9i^f MiiJ^S' eicercisied  the  police  of  their  respecttvelcommiMiSBJ-ribiit 
(t^^dd^V'^''^^^  in  every  town  of  100,000  iikh^biliairfsodbd.afaoite 
t^(dnf9^(mh^^l'is/Lyo«M>  Marseilles,  and  Bordeani^Vtfieteariikilfl 
'h9ySeonmMskt^^^iiertA<if  police,  having  under4)ifii(€ikmiiii(Safies 

for  each  district,  and  that  he  would  receive  orders  direijtifilonf^life 
*ft»i^isi^l<^^<pbfi<t^i'atid  that  at  Paris  there  would^beiaripiiibfcat  of 
f|9i$MlJ^{iib44ngi^iifhder*bfm  commissaries  in  eacb  ofitfa£iit^''ArQW0^ 
-dUfin^ili^'  ^>^lstfidls  of  the  capital."  The  getMuiiia^vids 
^teded'arihe  dtspoeal  of  the  minister  of  police/  FdliobS.s3aai^ 
^llihii^ter^botfght  of  e%te«iding  the  action  of  fheipqlit^li^ydMliil 

precedent,  and  his  ideas  fetind  favour  Withi?thd''tit'stfboii»iipi«^ 
-h^a^W^dbtlesb  ^p6^lh«s 'point.  Ai  i^t^  tiieijmife^o^cfioVeb  of 
Ifb^ty  i^'¥A¥ii^lihihm,  iw^t^Mihe  ^threiiK)1n,>te«qft  c4f  ^vo- 

clamation,  thfat^b^M^idd>^;^tohff<<^fer>1h0vr^)6^tirity$inhw 
'iil^i^ij^§f4rt^]'^f^^^vW>w^  ikk  R^e^rotffimHBiip, 

^flilftmiiPtf  bP*eb^/ jfetli  a*«A€r  «U^^thb>librtPtf  i©f  (ddlsfcrmVa^' 
9d^  AlKlk^^y^h^^f  fh^  tiittminUtftitbfJ^beii^iaifr^UJUR^potae 
^ttritWsl^ifc^M^ldr  gm|emm(«^ti  < « ^he^ v(i«iawte$>;  ^thiotri (faalBbsm 
-WfV%^  tfa«»Oft«^mii^y  itl^^he!  most  oon$yited<J6tat«(n9i«;rdaiiml3P 
^^mt4i  ^^GMi^%  liim  t>rd6ri'«|ft)  tibMiwy)\MMmfjtiarikf 
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ttiOTk  mf^Fmm  waff»iiatfWrthe4$%»lhiteB  fpubU^  fl»tetrM««,}WWft. 

-■HA  afalrfihed)  061%  legiriaMve  -coi^p^ifif^i^u  Ihf^  «i¥>y4lftlbc!l  8h^ 
,@aftl  law  i«Abeiho&lB»9ft.pftw«d  m.ilhcf  jreM  Vll.,  i^  w^cB9tte«Nh 
dBHiniaiofeindivUoab  werl?  ip  pri^n  m^tUd\Mrpt^firjiy,fe^9tSM^ 

-ean^rmtoi  cailae  4lmF*pff)$Q0ts  tta/be  K^peme^r  Aint  ^/^Hpi^R^ly 
-fasfbrad  with  intoi>f8l.  )^H(e  inttmU  ^nt  U>44»f  T^impf^^aiiliqiM 
hhft-MMtagidsllil^emiGQpfiiiedihat^^to  unj«^^ 
Miedk  ^£^eirMlibertyj.;bts  fir^tdttt^T' WA8  to  re$ff>re  it/ t^)thf9|9h*' 
/<Tbiif\knij  one  ii>£  ;the  fibe^t  moonents  of  Bop^pai^^p^Jii^  ^J<l^ 
.pvifailp'lwdreiiietxtireliQYed  from  surveillame;  th^Qyvj^ny^^^ffi 
isnd\cdcmf9' silovneA  to  retunii  upon  the  mere  declar^tiot^  h§ff^ 
,tbeAd«UitiDthbf!ity^'tbftt  Uiey  promised  iidelitj  to  tite  c^^|j^9lt. 
^•meiof^heiprMste:  refused  to  make  this  decIarati<Hi^a«(^iyij^^^Q- 
.nr9inncfft(l;0(dL  the  pains  of  explainkig  to  them^  m  ^{i^^n^l 
^ftairkaliftJititlAiis  declaration  *^  was  a  simple  civil  ^t^tk^i%mts 
-B«lQa>reli2^etGB^KMitb;}  that  tkej  were  not  required  t0  v^ppK-QVfi^^Uf^ 
fiSPt^  Of  ^^S^pidr^thfit  ai^al  institutions,  but  mereiy  W^A{^i^fff^ 
itfaeoninMiTh^rhonoin*  o^a  funei*al  and  of  a  sepulchral,  ttipKiMD^Qt 
ijwfanadfc-derBdfttnbe^iven  to  the  remains  of  the  late  Pope  Jtti^^)[r(l^ 
/fdH>3fatad^di8d>at'V^knce  the  year  before.  ''  It  becai^  i^(f)}g- 
iititi^  bff/lbeuFireiich  ntition/'  Bonaparte  said,  ^Mo  b?^fM^riMli^ 
)ndir|K»0f  rocnstderation  on  an  old  man,  respectable  hy^iilmimiii^i*' 
^lunibi,hdiOpba)d  filled  one  of  the  highest  offices  upoi»i^plh^f|irl4))^'lri^ 
HiMlflBeeit)&>i:'a«ioment  the  enemy  of  France,,  beoair^e  bfbl^^lr^)) 
(^myib^rrib^se  who  surrounded  inm,  and  wvho  h^p|4mnr>§^9ll* 
'ligciioir) Ilia) weakness."  u-  <^   -.  >;  }t;^rh  ihii-i  lol 

lo  djii  Ytfndeef  was  pacified.  The  chiefs  of  the  ;^^d@»l^rBf^ 
-iiifr/)\I^'iA)utidhamp,  Bourmont,  Scq.,  ji^ad^  libfir  itoJ^W^; 
i£«eo«gfi»iGaibbiial  laid  down  his  arms,  but  refused,  tp^*ipld(f^}flh 
<-9l&Hce.'jUr)/th6  consular  government:  he  was  aUovn^dr  t0  .leifije 
Iftten^faidTi^paired  to  England*  Fraace  Was  ih>w  ffUtemall^At 
(fiMc;4iiQfit)thfr ^st.tini^ifor  eight  yearsM  j         ,tm  i.i>  m^ 

io  ^Qtfot{i^v)«islclnishm^  caaipfiiign  QS,}Au^iiq/o^ki»imiimviih\M'' 
-otrjsitoJspedcyfoffw^are.  fofiiwing^v^^  ThibaufiNa^fs  j9ti&(l9\ 
^Mcbiwd rt^) cttfi^tadmnbtr^lton  of: the  £rat;CQDsii{^  1  ^ . ioi j l f ncf . 
(qif{Fb&4)il4nbfin<0ll  Ibe  pt^iie^lljl<MNni^|ini^i'is  wa9($^t)4rpt(iy^r- 
teen, 'miicilfa^  iniiiJKilettiof.lpdIicQ  was  or4^redjpio^<^<^jal)^)f  ^ny 
^oqftitAU^^ittiti^i  w}wb<sbmtUi:in9^i^t  aiiiy  V  acM^^ 
ioadaljQbutMiilf  to  tbenft^ar<e'^nty  of  Jbe  y^op\^fimAikMg\fmt9f 
Ao^WmsKbi^mv^fkirOtyi^ftm^  totheigoyerumwiyKIas^j  i^if)9f> 
'fiiiAi^nlQkfilliMitoftb^  fapublioji  ev^. if  ^iiA,atti<^  ^^HMokfi 
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988  ThMbmi^Pau^s  Afawdrs  of  Iftytoit 

•Btmrted  from  ibrmgn  jtnima^  shduld  be  iMnteJwMy  imi* 
ptvttBd^'^  Undor  sucb  mgae  terms  the  govenuteriOimritilrifiM 
eliMnj  time  a  prtleiice  for  svppresstiig  anj  jouiml  4fafils«  cJMQ 
Tbr'JtfeMC^lir  proclaimed  iuelf  tbe  onfy  official  joonnL^q/ a  bfid 

'  '  ^  1f1i6  first  consul  made  the  Mcmiteur  the  soul  and  tb^  toi^fy 
j^Vitntnent,  its  organ  of  communication  with  public  o^inioh'i 
WiA'abhMrf.  It  was  the  tnost  dreaded  of  all  tribanals:  It^  'i 
articles  were  often  viruknt  against  the  enemies  of  the  firM  •  ^MMit'f 
Itoiy  ctepreased  what  tbe  goTemment  witboA  to-  be  b^a?«il.  .ft  was 
tbe  ^ineaa  of  sound  criticism  to  find  out  tbe  object  aimed  jiI>  totiM 
ttefuiib  tffwtb  from  falsehood ;  foar,  if  vulgar  leaders  imdfirstaaditojdB 
letter  all  they  see  in  the  official  journalsi  discerning  perscois.JuiidWii^t 
iOi most  cases  those  journals  contain  nothing  but  mutilated  IrittihA.ei 
positive  falsehoods,  which  the  cabinets  think  useful  to  their  poticj/-*** 
(Z«  Cantulatt  vol.  i.  pp.  403,  404.) 

J  This  is  a  frank  confession,  and  yet  we  find  Napoleoa  at.  St» 
Helena  saying  that  there  was  not  a  single  sentence  ia  the  Idofii^ 
t^ur  which  be  should  wish  to  see  struck  out.  .^j.. 

A  journal  called  Cjdmi  des  Lois  was  suppressed  on  tbe  repofl^l 
Liicien  Bonaparte,  minister  of  the  interior,  because  it  hml'ndp* 
ottkdthe  Institute,  or  Scientific  Academy  of  France.  This  mii$ 
ii  curious  sort  of  offence.  The  minister  of  the  interfor  exercisi^ 
the  police  over  tbe  theatres  ;  uo  play  could  be  performed  i?vUbblli 
his  authorization.  A  play  called  Edward  the  Pretend^/ bj 
Du^t,  was  performed  with  great  success.  Bonaparte  wc^j^^|^ 
see  it  on  the  second  day  ;  he  disliked  the  allusiooa ;  the  pis^^'iffpf/i 

gpprcssedy  and  the  author  was  advised  to  travel;  he  ;im;4^<^^ 
uasia»  Another  play,  in  which  three  valets  appeared  ilOgtlAM^ 
was  reported  by  some  officious  person  to  be  ioteoded  a^  i^icmM» 
tuj'e  oi  the  three  consuls ;  Bonaparte,  in  a  passicm,  ordoved^thi 
author  to  be  sent  to  St.  Domingo  :  it  was  found,  faoweVer, -ifcit 
tbe  play  fiad  been  written  before  the  epoch  of  the  coti«iilateUlUKl 
tbe  author,  after  having  been  sent  to  Brest,  wis  recaUedilief Pirji^ 
where  Bonaparte  made  him  amends  for  the  mistake^^  ,\^v  .ms?^4b 
Tbe  re-establishment  of  the  church  forms  au  imp#rllMheiMt 
in  the  history  of  tbe  consulate.  Booaparte  took  frequent.  .<i|)|mi^ 
tunitias  of  declaiming  against  the  philosophers  of  the  eig|lt|Mrtii 
.ceQtury,  whom  he  called  ideologists*  la  his  Italiaa  cadpaigOfisf 
1800,  and  just  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  having  liykefttfKlll- 
aeaaioD  again  of  tbe  city  of  Milan,  he  ordered  a  Te  J>«iitsii,*to  jUs 
sung  in  tbe  cathedral,  which  be  attended  iiimself  vvtih  gmit 
4^remDny.  He  had  written  the  day  before  to  ibe  tw«>e0«mll| 
has  colleagues,  at  Paris :  **  Let  tbe  atheists  of  PeriHl  m^rrnktit 
IMjr  please,  I  shall  attend  to-morrow  the  per£siWiaAef»i^plhc^Se 
Pemn  in  the  cathedral."    Ha  afterwards  suamftme4^lin|M«^ 
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TUhipd^aiL^s  MmiksofimiptlhcM.  dig 

cUol  ^hi^«ofiiMila%  on  the  5tkof  Jime^  I800»and  toMthanan 
kMDffixfntA^^the  was  attaobed  to  the  Romiiit  CatKoAkravi^ 
9Mti^  AaH  ibe  woohl  protect;  it;  that  the  v^atipsnt  wfakh  Ihtjr 
had  expeciaftcediat  bia  first  entrance  into  Italj  m  Iftfilft^re^ridS; 
pi^o^q^dt  by  bis  approbation ;  that  be  was  then  but  the  ag^it  of 
^f,_^pjjr^ctary,  who  did  not  care  about  religion;  but  that)q<^\^ 
mi9g^fi^{poiifer^  be  was  determined  to  use  it  for  the  prottiCtiiQl 

"^^  Vhe  boodem  philoso(rfiet«d/'  he  said,  **  strove  to  persutiAs  ^d^ 
^toohshat  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  im|4aclib]e  enemy  of 'Mf  Ai^ 
nbcvaiSe  «yateiiis  (  hence  that  cruel  persecution  which  ihe  ^^FV^iveh 
M^Uie  earried  on  against  region  and  its  ministers  ;  hence  all  th^ 
horror  which  weighed  upon  that  unfortunate  people.  • .  «In  aay  Slaet 
of  society  no  man  can  be  virtuous  and  eauitable  without  knowing 
whence  he  comes  and  whither  he  is  to  go.  Mere  reason  cannot  fix  ear 
icl^s  on  the  subject ;  without  religion  we  must  be  groping  contiptially 
in  the  dark  ;  there  can  be  no  good  morality  without  religion.  ^ 
sWic*ty  without  religion  is  exposed  to  all  the  shocks  of  the  most  violehl 

Sassionsy  and  falls  a  prey  to  internal  discord,  which  must  infallibly  j^fo- 
a**(itti  tuin.  Francis,  instructed  by  its  own  misfortunes,  has  at  last 
e^ffloieKi  her  eyes  ;  she  has  discovered  that  the  Cathoh'c  religion  is  th^ 
iWt^anchor  which  can  keep  hei"  steady  in  the  midst  of  politioal  ftgi- 
$^(^,;  she  has  therefore  recalled  it  to  her  bosom.  I  do  not  cooce^ 
f[^  ypa  tl^ajt  I  have  mainly  contributed  to  this  good  work.  I  ca^ 
cefrtiJ^;^to  you  that  the  churches  are  again  opened  in  France,  that  relj? 
ffloi)  has  resumed  its  ancient  splendour,  that  the  people  see  with  pl^^ 
sUr^  their  old  pastors  in  the  midst  of  their  flocks.  - . .  As  soon  as  I  can 
t&ttihtmicate  with  the  new  Pope  (Pius  VII.)  I  shall,  I  hope,  complete 
Hke  H^b/k  of  reconciliation ....  I  wish  that  this  expression  of  my  sentt^- 
l9ftM4ht;«lK>kld  be  perpetuated  in  your  memory,  and  I  approve  Of  to 
hi]iig;inad«  pnbHc  through  the  press,  in  order  that  my  intentions  may 
W^kbown^  not  eidy  to  Italy  and  France,  but  to  all  Europe."--i(£eCiwi'- 
mhKv^ri^'^Piiees  Justificaiivesy  at  the  end.) 

f^fi^'hls  address  was  accordingly  published,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
M^Cbtftetic^^s,  m  France,  by  Agn^s,  official  printer  to  the  arfbH- 
dissement,  year  iX.  On  the  same  day  in  which  this  speech  was 
^i»y|iltf,' B|»thier,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Lombardy, 
fiwjnriiatf  ^*lheir  enemies,  while  boastmg  of  their  zeal  for  refi- 
gioti^ltiMl  ealled  heretics,  and  even  infidels,  into  Italy,''  alluding 
^tonihtriitossittns,  the  English,  and  the  Turks,  who  had  joined 
-itailtf ia4«  the  <*oalitioti  of  17^.  Such  was  the  language  heW 
%o8«iap«irl^'t6  the  Catholic  clergy  of  a  cotmtry  ess^i^&Sly 
^©nkolte,  for  Itftly^hAd  ever  remained  so,  notwithstanding 'the  W9t 
Vnm^  CWi^uiwit.  Public  ^vorsbip  had  never  been  proscrifitedWr 
*rt«T(ipied»1jh'ere?  asrin  FVance.  The  situation  of  thfelklt?er  C^k"'^' 
^sMfilii8«Vi^dtty  difflfer^t,  and  required  greater  catit$oii:  at^d^Hi^ 
it^M^^B^ifj^^t^V  language  after  his  retuf-n  to  Pam  d6n«id^f 
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340  Ti»b»&a^ii'5  iifi^»)B{fs  'i^'i^aptfit^. 

iHA'V  WftiAH^ry/'lWtfo  had  tel^s^  W  do  «),^<te«^b^'t^rtet« 
hM^mamme.'  -Tlie  bishops  trf  the  l^it^  j^^l-eyoiafttf  e*^ 
^ttfefetbd;   'Irh^Se  t#o  settiotis  of  the  def gy^^irti  ^  ^^>*#W*- 
*nltf  ^itli'^aifh  otheK    Thfe  codirulaf  gotehimint  *t^Wc^^€rt«i 
^W6ni't)f  both,  alloM'ed  thte  coii$trtutionalbtt  to  T^fe^»*i»?^rwb 
M^tHi  tftWches,  arid  T^inked^  ttfe  i^iVattories  p^tfcJ¥tt«h^»tMib 
ifr^btttWyri^  or  chapels,  but  did  hot  liecogtike  d»«to«yi<^i«!f 
igm^tt  fomitrtg  a  cKiircb,     •  •=   ■    ^-  '  ^^  ■'  '  =  -M  '^^**^  se.^ooih 

^  <I«  *e*ki^cr  t^rk  before  us' t^e^flbdtlHJ'ftlfcWA^rs^^^ 
*AW«fary'bf  Mfeibn  in  France  at  ihi-  tlih^J  ittfclQdiii^  »I1^JIWP^ 
«lii>dfebSftiuriitsoftheHbirteV  "  :r.n*  •   -Mb-imb^dl 

'^^*iM>llc8  wlio  followed  the  constitutional  WnestS'i  J. .  -^^^§{0^^ 
""miSfes  Who  followed  the  refractory  priests  . '  . . .  I; '  '%^Smiom^ 
^il4%tsb!ri  bom  of  catholic  parents,  but  fbJlowin^  Ad'f;  *i>^  ■r..i(>si3q 
ad  f%^  df  Vrorship,  either  through  mdiflfef€wc«^  or    i      A\nm\> 
-riDo^aCCotrnt  of  the  interruption  and  perseculaoo  of     .  h  u;  JbiIJ 
-filujiBeliginii over  a  great  part  of  the  country  ......  ^».*  il3jO(Ml,Ofl9ta 

tocp^awoi  belonging  to  no  religion  whatever,  by. tlieif,  ,\  'Ki//^uoh 

Oil   iVfim^rQi thinking  or  acting .„,♦  3 ,,3  ,  4?89§!^o 

^Q^^rot^i^ts  of  various  comroumons,  Jevfs,  &c.  .  ■*.  i^^'^jyii/y^fWjon 

rii    nniihu  •   k  ^-^     ^      '    '    '^^ 

1  5!f  i^ust  not  be  deceived,"  observes  the  author  of^tiis  s^^f^f^' 
^.by  Cne  votes  and  testimonials  which  were  held  forth  by  the^  "^r°^  "^ 
•9lec\4hsuiaf  government  in  favour  of  the  re-establisbment  of  pinfit'W^- 
^ffi^  'TKfe  government  well  knows  how  to  give  the  imptililoiSWMl* 
-&kit^.  ^b^^rttth  is  that,  as  tn  an  infinity  of  parishes  allo^^^ki^^iMMtftr 
tCtltf^  lad  b^ttU'liO' religions  worship  performed  fbr  manjp  yeatapftti- 
"gSQWD  ideas;  ihftd  bcfBDine^  very  much  weakened  in  theijAiidftfCifi^ 
people.*' — Le  Consulate  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  i.,*//  ^aoiJce 

16  ^Ai^  ^  Mttte  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte  incited  tbe«  p^pe  to 
^>|{Ater4nt0  «egociatiotis  on  U>e  subject  of  religbii'^id.lihe^ililiridi 
•ib  f  raiice.  At  the  san^e  time,  he  ordered  Geife^d'  MmstoBf) 
feto^e  Rome  and  it3  territory  to  the  papal  aut^elfitiiSy^f^Tlie 
^^^  s^tt  thefrelate,  Spina,  and  Father  CaselR,  a';tH^ltl^*to 
^Parfi^^^  orci^r  to  confer  with  tjie  first  consul^  yfeo'^m^ 
31^1  W part,  Joseph  Bpnapart^  ^  pretet.c^^ndll^l^^^^s^^ 
;  «Ml^piP>'fHf!»;»th^Veqfle»n  c^r^te,  '|:T?^.fteg9cifiti9A?||o5;a^8n^Aif^^ 
b«#«W»«»^i*  b«t  v^HOjer^i^v  djfiip^l^fss  |)^§^n^diT?lWI»S|?Jfqp* 
j^Tfbei^Mft  o^ftftul  beieame  impaitient^  and  idir^eiAeiied&otfa^iA^' 
itf«^9a£Bira^ea>jq[ttoted  precede ts^  'Wirote^d'tRoi^piaido^fdiili' 
;  dll^i^^vogresiv    At  l^gtii  Carditital  Oon^^H^tiie^tMfiiibi^fe^ 
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^m)te  llftftfowjtfcif  G^9pnic9|.i^5litutJoq...,  Tbq  FreiijJkge^^ 

frf*i^r^9g^^S€».iand    tfce   fo^t,  cpij^yV  Wa^.)Oy*g8*t<i^ojifi^ 
-^Ebflib^lmp^  w^re.t^.^apppw^  th^  jparocj^al  <?|ergj^  fiM^^  fJfl^W 

dioceses  and  parishes  should  be  made,  ai,itd>,th^  ^^)t,ii[jjp[  |i^s|i^il 
\wiiHh^?OQm^iW^^mhof,^lf^frp^iQryf.  ^shouldy^ie.tiv^ir.^ifll,  ff 
Wn^mmi^lM  ifhm'm  cpnsjequpnce  of  tb^^e  ,«bi^  %i^^g«ffi^jrtl• 
The  churches  which  had  not  been  sold  ^Vf^re  tQ,k^:^e^U^i^f^^ 
th(|^)|^i^bops.  The  govprnipent  would  take  care  that  thc|  E^liops 
aioi)op«rp.Qhia1l  clergy  should  have  suitable  salari^s^^jiifj^^jPk>us 
persons  shouJd  have  liberty  to  make  foundsitions  in  f^v^jv^^be 
church.  The.  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  ackiiowledg/^4n^o  be 
that  of  the  con^ar  government,  and  of  the  msnoiity  .ofr  Hi?$nch« 
mtiV^V'Jti  worship  to  be  poblic^  but  subject  to  ^e  floEoQi'Segula- 
tions  which  the  government  should  judge  necessary.  Tk»'fKipe, 
o^^l^i^' part,  declared, '*  for  the  sake  of  peace,"  that  iiirflhfer  he 
nor  his  siiccdsfsors  sliould  disturb  the  owners^  of  tihtiVi^fP^pro- 
pc^^  >y,l;^o^  had  been  sold  during  the  revolution.  The  bishops 
W  4Uvf>  a  chapter  in  each  cathedral,  and  a  seminary  in 


(KfMWaoW^  f^^^ociatjons,  which  were  carried,  PA  w^  ^ 
^rivi^j^iiBwap^rte  elicited  the  sentiments  p/  -  ^yemJtpf,ti|e  .mm' 
-iiRqBimisMe  oa  the  subject  of  religion^  vVMhKOiijbijofl  tiifltoy 
^^rlmpitTiiibHUdeau  himself,  he  had  ^  lor  ^  and  baAontBlicamt^ 
sation,  which  is  reported  in  the  Mimoiri  •  -  »  >  J  ^J  — *  ,.o{(fooq 
ol  Qcpnt  tlv^' ^list  Prairial,  tbe  counctHor  of  Btat^,jibO-#4^  iS^Jd  at 
f&iaUwbdtt.brAflier  diimer  the  first  consul  tookhinr^^aloQiei^JlHOlAbe 
(If  ai^ii^bS  W  .the  conversation  to  the  sul^ect  of  religion,, .  He*  ^pG4|e 
sfirrlen^ji^ga^^t  the  various  system^  ftf  p})ilpfppI|erfi,.^nyP}Jb|jc 
oy9fi^?y?iJ(PJHiJ"^s^>  on  Jiatural  religion,  &c.  All  that,,  ssud.h^.  was 
)ut  ideplpgy.  He  repeatedly  styled  Garat  ui^  Reader  oj  tie 
&.  *^/*  JLiisteri,*  said  be:  ^  I  was  walking  about  tnis  somaory  Spot 


ideolwists.  . ' -L*isten,  saiaqe:  '  i  was  wai King  aoout  mis  soman 
ni8V^nak;<r'*eVetiingf  ievery  tlJng  was  silent  aro^ilA  ii^;'*^m 'tHe 
^mmt'ieM''hW6\t'bfth^  6m(^  of  Huel  an  ^toiice  itrtiift*^ 
'^m^mmgl^'^S^^i^;  ^ft)V  'i^cti "k  iU  power  <if  firi^  inS^«9i»»«tfld 
^Wydu(^tiodl>»I' DliMc^iA^tQ  liiys^i  what  inflnetjc^  dil^  M^^dXst 
iM^'U^hrm(qaljei)khd>tcei^diik>uB  men !  Let  yvnir^  phsbmiKn9^0iir 
-i^^htmis0itos^fki4k^i^  ^^Ttore  inust  be  a.' religion foicfWiiaib^df; 
l*^tr4feifcj[frfiirtf«fW«rf>f^ i^.^b^  bands  Qf^igf^vm^m^  i<At«W^^ 
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S4a  Tkftlwi|i9%uf«  Mmakh  ojf.lfiijirihinl 

tiwdt*  We  tniwt  d^ftin^jr  their  iofiveiioe  v  andifortdM«iitliftind»i^P 
Qfitb^  pof^  1*9  required.  Tbey  uMst  vociite  thar  8f e0iloii)i^  ypipb 
YriU.»upcHrAed9  tb^m*  We  will  declare  that,  as  th^  Catbdlipixdi^k^A 
tb{i(  .ol^.tbe  ms^ipnty  of  flrencbmed,  the  exercise  and  iirordiipiai^qt) 
m^t  be  legally  arganiaed.  The  firat  consul  afppiiitajtfilof(idHi> 
bM^^rtbepope  gives  them  the  canonical  isadtutioii;    Tbe>liiBLijft 

Spoiat  tba  curates,  and  the  state  pays  thenou  They  must  tdi^aitoiiCh 
Adelity;  tboae  who  irefiue  shall  be  transpofted.  Thewpe^vB^Aaod 
Ib0lp4#^ebureh  property;  add  thus  tecMMecftrtaa^M^liGirft^ltof 
^.si^g/iD  Ae^AkWcheB  Sahamfao  RempMuami  TbctTbiflliB  wmh 
^vrived,!  and  thera  are  only  a  few  expreasiaMi  to  aker^  ^mtfibmSt 
S4y  .^haft  I  am  a  Papist:  I  was  a  Mohaiin(iada&  in  figyptf itand^^iafcldl 
biai^  Calhcdic  here  for  the  good  of  the  pef»lt«  I  do  not  facfiWdi^tf 
i4igiQn$..,..Bnt  the  idea  of  a  God..«,  AadthenraisiiialuaiHHiti 
towards  heaven,  ^  Who  then  made  all  this  V  he  gcnWiimfd.  N^^Im^m) 
now  spoke  in  reply,  after  having  listened  in  perfect  8ilepce^j,^j'|To 
discuss  the  necessity  of  religion  would  be  toreign  to  the  pr^nt 
qti^tlon.  I  will  even  grant  the  utility  of  a  public  worsbipi  A 
wbNiip  i«uat  have  priests ;  but  priests  can  exist  without  £6Hn&^^ 
ambodhed  clergy,  without  a  hierarchy  animated  by  one  nfMt,  %Smg 
at  tbat  swoe  end.  A  bitrarchy  constitutes  a  powar,-«^<i  colosend^  ^^HSfV 
Ware  ths.  hierarchy  to  have  for  its  head  die  cfasaf  of  the  >atace,  ^Ai 
i^9i4d  not  be  half  so  formidable ;  but,  as  long  aa  itaeknoidedgdaiibbc 
]U  W4  a  foreign  prince,  it  is  a  rival  power.  Tb|9ra^n«v^  wtk  to 
^yourable.an  opportunity  as  the  present  to  effect  a  gl19a^,^igiqu|j9l^ 
volution.  You  have  the  constitutional  priests,  the  aposto%al[|viffa| 
df  the  pope,  and  the  emigrant  bishops  in  England,  and  many^^adfji^m 
^iich  of  these  three  divisions.  Citizens  and  priests^  all  are  disuiUiUpd:  fu^ 
An*  grtatbody  of  the  nation  looks  on  all  this  with  total  indifferen^; 
^^V*u  afe  mistaken,  the  clergy  exists;  it  will  ever  exist  ii^'titit'^ffl 
teva  iS'tt  religioua  feeling  ni  the  people :  and  this  relftfioui^  lytiN^^ 
iofatrei^ia^  people.  There  have  been  rdpublies,  demoeAicAb^fll 
thai  W6  9eart  but  aever  a  state  wi^out  rtligioD,  wkkmt  wov^Mff,  ^til^ 
out  prieats*  Is  it  not  better  to  organise  the  puUio  «orahip,tiGDd^psrtl 
d^e  priests  under  proper  discipline,  than  to  lei^re  ev^J  tbiftf^ 
random?  The  priests  now  preach  against  the  republic ;  ,mi§}tfiffM^ 
transport  them  f  No,  let  us  bind  them  by  proper  r^oul^^iff^sl^^ 
then  win  them  over  to  the  republican  government.'  ^Y9u  ^Df^fM 
wfn  them  over  sincerely.  The  revolution  has  deprived  fljab^lr^ 
honours  or  their  wealth,— they  will  never  forgive  waf:  Ui^  . 
ahrays  be  in  a  Btate  of  war  against  the  new  institution^.  Sc^t4rScPa 
thay  are^  they  will  be  less  dangerous  than  when  or^atfj^"^""' 
mited.  ^ . .'  *  Sball  1  do  the  very  reverse  of  what  Hehrj^  I^  i 
VXboa^  wwedifiereat  tboea.  Fov  my part^  if  tbj^reit  Ui  4M4i  n^Wi 
xd|igiq%  j  ^ould  prefer  Protestantisto*  .Wo^aretqi»kimfii»e&VDaTftl% 
jljijpedff ban.  England  or  Germany  were  at  the  tiom  ^of  tbairaforgisibito 
If^  thjp.we^en^  state  of  minds,  you  have  only  ^^,fsa^%,^<H}4  pmNtft 
la  omthrown,  and  France  becomes  Proteatam;.',  ..J  X^f^  WkkMf^^ 
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Tidbftqd«iaiifi  Mmoi*s  tfthpOim.  SiS 

GfflM9dlkna^iMtlMiAtelid^^  Why  provoke  i-^aisettnee  ^' tbe%(art^i^0 
c^ny^dAditht  people?  Enlightened  persons  WiU  not' d&ift  agattik 
CBthop&m^'ibd^aiise  they  are  mdifferent.  T  avoid  thet«46«m|  Vnih^h 
dpj^iqoii^iit  hobie;  while  abroad  I  may,  by  noeaxMi  <)i  tliejilop^^.  JVi 
aiiiheiirW stopped.  •  Yes,  btit  at  the  costbf  other isaa^erwhteh 
%<^fhmkef  bu  dependent  on  hitt*  YOtt  hme  to  do  ipvith  %  i^tlfuttfMbt^ 
gbab^fyidio  is  always  stronger  against  those  who  keep  dnteHi)S(WHIf 
l«a%nriiMi'>qgaipit ' tho(<e  who  hate  bi«elien  wM^  him  i^logi^theh  -  't>lb# 
e^gst^thingappeani  smooth  and  fimr;  butwhenyotttiiinky^^^lrtli^^ 
'wi»  ^iOi  itbr  pope^  yoo  wiU  fkid  yours^f  deceived/  ^'Mt'idlkf 
iU«tidi<fdieie  irniinher  iineenty  nor  belief  soidng  tnen.  .  .  .  Ther^  ii 
«DDrie><]otske  firom  the  elergy.  .  .  «  It  is  now  a  putely  poll* 


twalaffibri  »  .  .  Thinss  are  too  far  gone,  and  the  part  I  have  iAett 
he  ssfest*     *  Why,  certainly,  i 


a^fHsal'S'iQ  me  llie  ss&st'     *  Why,  certainly,  as  the  buUof  the  eod«< 
eo^K  is  .arrived,  all  that  I  can  now  say  is  perfectly  useless/' 

*^'  Thus  the  conversation  ended. 

^'  Oh  the  26tb  Messidor  (15th  July,  1801}  the  concordat  Wflf 
^gi^^d  by  Cardinal  Consalvi^  and  was  ratified  by  the  pope  oil^ib« 
4j(i^  .August  following.  Some  days  after  wards,  the  first  oafisul 
$<p^ipup^ci^ed  to  the  council  of  state  assenabled  the  srtick»|iof 
ibe/flODcordaiy  and  said  that  there  would  be  fifty  bisboips  titid 
abbu^sbLikou^and  e«rates;  that  he  had  regulated  also  the  conc0iihti 
^  tkm'  PfOles(ants%  "  The  Calvinists  have  their  metropolid  at 
Qf^vm^i  Md  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that.  The  .Lutherans 
^S)l  h^rve  a  synod  at  Strasburg.  As  for  the  Jews,  they  form  a 
fi40db  apart^  which  interferes  with  no  other  sect,  and  ttiey  ^"9  ^i 
t^6  ^mHlt  a  number  to  meddle  with  them."     He  then  b^ojte  qM 

te  cpunc;il^  without  having  asked  a  single  opinion  upona^y  aMi* 
e;pdC(the  concordat;  indeed  he  had  ctearly  hmted  that  bft<sto«d 
fl^t4|3kjaeed  of  Uteir  assent.  The  concordat  was  eonsiderediiis 
b#i|^  .wiibia  the  attributions  of  the  e&ecutiye*  A  pr^Ji^l  of  ia^ 
\mop^9tBr,y9^  laid  before  the  tribunate  and  the  legislative  %ody  h> 
0q;i^te  the  esiecution  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  as  well  as  the 
«^^iif«i^tmi,  of  the  Protestant  worship.  But  the  first  consnl 
#k?t^^flr»t  for  the  renewal  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the 

Pmk,  when  most  of  the  oppositiion  were  turned  out«  lu 
^'i^O^i  Portalisj  after  a  long  preamble,  in  which  he  spojke  of 
Riei^nec^saily  of  religion,  of  the  advantages  of  Christian!^,  aas«r^ 
H^psr  which  few  would  have  thouight  q£  disputing,  snidttt  \mAt 
yvf^  gr?a^  IrHikiness,;  "  The  Catholic  rel^iooi  is  a  powetfiri 
lllfMlgii  wi^chi  die  .gi»veriiiiicfit  must  n^ke  use  of,  for  fearilkt 
^tibmoBfaBOiM  take  possession  ^  it)»"  He  also  said  l!bat  a  ^aiiktf 
«^iseiigioti' ibad  become  in»pOssible  in  France,  ^  not  because' tfiii 
<ij«|»^  ate* 'ihfe  citizens  had  any  extraordinary  attachm^tnt  fbf' 
6«itbdileiMi  bui  because  there  was  no  church  property  left  to 
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S44  Tm^dftB^sMmit^s^ffHl^^ 

oftt  ^jkmmmh  78  toted  (w  4,  and  7  agf4o»t.ij^ljijI-HW%£ft>"a- 
p»0tQMdJau4SOiinl  carried  the  vof^.of  lli«  trj^i^W^itafi^^^l^ 
Utive^Vody*...  Liieten  xpi^ke'  tcaloudly  in  fii«Q[«iv^'KifiiAer(iix>jefili 
wbioh)^v«wrad(^tedl);  &&8>vete»»^imt£K  ol9i«d)^hdMrd3kiCbM 

W£Eim#4«\tJ  •    .nol  on  89§S2I/    boB 

^*t<5t^Ete*lei-  Sunday  the  law  of  ttiec<mc6*dttt»W&s^^,c!«fllRP*(!A 


«Mfa*t^J  Oil  tfi^t  day  thfe  (ioti'^K;  setid^ors^'tiS^iflfe^sS^^ 
(fife^^ijilotiiatic  body,  and  ^li  the  chi^f  fadth^^i^k,  HWISM^fflff' 
C%;  repaired  to  the  Cathedra?  of  ^^tre  Daiiipl'^ft^^^ 
mass  was  celebrated  by  Cardinal  Caprarar,Ju;ie.',|>|^J^ 
l^he  new  bishops  took  the  oaths^  ^P<^^ 'I:?:  Sp>^ 
the  general  peace  of  church  and  state.  On  his  return  the  nrsc 
eba^  Asbed  General  Delmas  what  he  tlibught  afi  tte  cmmdbj^. 
^>b«^««a$  a  fine  muramery/'  gruffly  ansu«red^^edalHgn;(  ^il 
tauiCttd-  <Hily  the  presence  of  a  million  of'  men  twhofiJiavs  dkeen 
WM^io'destroymg  that  which  you  are'  now  litbesgdiHaiunBil? 
Bttoas'^  iwiving  repeated  his  strictures  on  odMr^^x^eaBOihsjiuaflbiat 
UbA  ionled«  1  he  first  consul  asked  his  didcMde^qatv^  Aap|>„?iiiio 
H)aB<ff»Proteiianty  %vliether  he  wooid  now  ^>tx)ikb8S9.ii  fe^flf«^ 
Geotoai/*  *'  And  why?"  ''  These  thingg-diaji  sf^t^ouik9t\Q^i 
i^ytor^t,  provided  you  do  not  appoint  tbose(]itopie  toobfe^ietf 
aides^dc^^eamp  or  your  cooks,  I  care  not  a  straw^^abdifTi^?  ^'^^*f' 
badqthr 'privilege  of  speaking  bluntly,  on  aooottQt(Je(obUckde\ni 
personal  >  attachment  to  Bonaparte. — {MSmowiBi^^i6fk)/tiISim 
Ittiiilary.were  always  the  most  averse  to  charek  ceiionni^e^tbod  fi 
•niThoeifirsl'  cMsul  had  numerous  difficulties  lo  encooirfebalBidM 
eiesfli4i0n''of  the  com^ordut,  but  fais  firmness,  hisnirtttspffiiliUe 
pfiwhi^hisiiroii  will,  and  the  perfect  indifference uof>ebjwcmrite 
with  which  faeregarded  the  whole  arrangement  as  ^  pcrikitsflj^ipKn- 
snkwy  vaahlcdtHiaiito  surmount  all.  Constitutional pri«M«  sdffkc- 
topy  ^riMs^aodt  bishops,  papal  legate,  the  court -of  tRwneditselO 
all  welre  obliged  to  bead  before  his  determinalioiu><^)Pd^eidd}bf 
obeyed  lyy  both  priests  and  laymen  rn  all  bstbascUei  EBttbn^ 
aldiough  he  ptote^d  thstfae  did  Hot  interfere*  iwitUitUsftofarite^ 
But  not  b  word  itiust  they  utter  in^dlspariugcmeiil^'biiisistgdnreidi 
ineM^  or  ob  ainy*aot  in  di^btdi^ncg*  tontbe  j^guhliowupgfecfcahg 4 
[TheAUbidFoiifiiief,  an  dld/emigrsnt^iuioiMg  auidfii^oile  aHoonft 
iii>ft9ei|DDb  agaiii^tfae>aeta^Il8yileniri^'w»[«ip'efllBd;ydlt^iadad^ 
offimsi^^sieciiicMts  widre  fbauiiiraKfiaDg  bib  [iliiipen^rfaes[ivli^'aant'dh^ 
tfafi^d&pt^l  pdKdeto  u'^finiadhdiisb^  fiM&rslfi^  aftamiardaBcaabd 
ffomsiHr2lnoey>8n^iyeinoH)edto^the  icitaddiaf/3\\iioi;lMitil  (Iklcdiiad 
FeBchri«btziiied(liis/:Kberdtion^:  fTfas  icail*at]^]a£(8iti<|faicfi('iiajnQg 
rafuo^AoipcsfoifitftlwifuQisrffl  ^ei^e'  ni^efntfae(tHK|]foqf8•aF^^ 
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-«f»fii#a?tt4uthii-ii^^i^bft"eh  At  yierihikHkh  die  e<fd^sa&*aih  ^ 

Uoatodqn^dtuiliiigivteitf  itetoludan^  ia^  tvsHifto  cnfiswdagakiiolfiittiKtti 
MAli<Kb«obrightsrkbolished*b3r  ^  lavfs^vakid  tacfetivQjnBes^jcQndiiot 
and  usages  no  longer  suited  to  the  state  of  opinion  in  l^ff^^ndSbi 
%*6^flWl^fe«4w>^br  t^  do  jtoj^Wt^in  tl?pteqpil»brittnv,1b^,iape/^©the 
S^8«^/S!«i:^  imn  t^e,  ckrg3riwoyldj,ffkp 


J8in  onl  (nfjV)t  ?.uf  '<*  >        .      .    .-     -  ...  iti   --.'inf 

.7nlbiT(»viQr^p)Kfv«bib  dib  spreading  ofiEiiiy  address  iii  wfatclmpoli^ 

tic9  ipighliDbQtteiii^  up  with  rdigion,  the  miotster  of  theiinteliG^ 

vrfdie  ^Rdikiib/tQTaUr  the  prefects,  not  lo  allow  the  puMJc^ionBof 

%i^iiti»tibg;raddi*esfied  U>«  the  people  by  any  atitbority  ^-hats^BO^bi 

lB]dw>iit/tli0knapf>r0faatioti.     The  pastoral  instruetions  ^d>iiuiiHl3- 

oiti9s^fpff?A9i^s>)ofl)tbe  bishops  to  their  diocesans,  were^ncKtisx^ 

^YteA  ftemiA'worievi     Witb  snch  meatis  it  was  ceriatn!^  easyftQ 

keeplglirieuoleirgyR  in.rtot^  submission,  and  we  do  not  WCMuiaDat 

)ia|»ojdoa}  8^c«jijpg-'acf  St*  Helena  that  he  had  nev«f  JlignaOUd 

l)apai)%  l$ign(8d>llie/ooiieordat.     W  hy  should  be  ?     His  >pov^  \im 

ai»/ob^hii(e^ooio»enwhe1ming,  so  omnipresenti  that  dny'^ttsibpJbfflt 

BilX1ny(i^^i'eafstasHse  Avas  crushed  in  an  instant.     The  clen|^;^iq 

a  body^^pKored  ever  after  docile  to  him  in  the  ebitneme.  m^Ih^ 

aibisted^hhn)ii»  raising  the  conscription ;  their  addresBest  toi  fiim 

oUiiiffiKf^oli occasions  were  sufficiently  laudatory.    'Even rwli»iK>he 

aftemaada  ql^arrelled  with  the  pope,  mdsl  of  ^the  Crenehtbiabo|X9 

«uig|K,H>ibdP6felyes  on  die  side  of  the  tempbralip^^enii  h  ^ui//  rinv^ 

-3iffih«  Jiointeiiry  9cb  Thermidor,  An,  X,j,6xtolled(tbd4fciM»Q»dat 

t^fasltherMpdlttglorious  act  of  the  consular  gOTlerdrbe»t^i^ic|ijhaft 

gdtbfafei^  tdyether  the  scattered  brandies  of  theCbrtstidn  retigidb^ 

(mcblsas  reMiMred  the  altars  of  ihe  Gospel- overthitotwli  ihiringt^n 

^bafeKioiidrilrhartsm.     That  tetertol  m(mMj>^  natipiwih^iagdin 

fouinb^tBiiirilciait^oradle^    The  Gbristi^n^of  Roibe  and  thos^idf 

Jkw^sbmg\mmyi^in;  beodmir  bretbuen  ^at  ftie  ^oice  of  tbe^oUsf 'Of 

ihaumtir  '>ilebgi(Hf8  ^olfii*^nor^..as;  \^ll  as  poKticall ifdKilicisiii, 

aftbr>  bai^ipy;  tialBsipeiaeumtanl  and!  persecuted^  have  disappe»*ffcl 

tiA-Jcner^^agetfapr^t)  did  ^^oospkajcisailndfthe  aaeiriitegesoof'.rbTt^ 

hifianM»|^f timed}  n  !SheeSet,v  which '()roleetsarad>tthq  G)^r}sdbii|hklt 

bnibolai  bladciDcl/ifivieJhitaed  badds  fdr  tlierbq)£phiefl».>o£iHranotl 

iB(iiv^ff7ihic}|>bifos^>h!jr/bRii  ag^n  found  italiiatoiitat'anxtUaryi^aatt 

AaqithMBipdcivBb  odtay^fitora  Sie  4enapl0^ba8iBtiUi<l)iniq  lefthfiBute^ 
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34$  Tbiim^^M^^Mm^s^qfibiiokM. 

pm^nop.  1  IMio  pbiliophy  fit  •o  mom.  mAupm^t^  mA  itkil  Mpt 
UUkjof^iMncUom  hm»  vtnUbcul  before  thai  tffMrtir»ocidii<ii|^ 
'  Iflbadt  province  tacbafltise,'  •»(!  FrsdenevtfaoiGneAsilT 
sbQuMfmt  it  under  %  goveromeftt  of  pbilosopheyf;' .  Timipkiikmi 
Bbors  wkQin  that  great  man  bere  meaat,  shall  ncrkiigepiobaallS 
France,  because  France  has  also  a  great  oan  wbo  bl#  ifsmnwd 
tlM.  difeatim  of  her  deatiniti*"  Leaving  aside aooid  oflJtt»lfkt^ 
ter^  fuid:  flpuriab  «l  the  above  passage,  w«  certainl/.'thiiiktiuiftiliia 
Qftficordait  waa  a  prudent  and  beae&ual  act  of  BonaMrtekgcaBMOs 
ase»t*  Supposing  «ven  that  only  onetbidf  of  the  EilsaakrpocipM 
ware  still  attached  to  their  religion,  was  it  not  wise  tMkignMM 

Juiet  (heilr  oonsciencesi  to  quell  controversjry'and  to  liaabanne  acali« 
al?  The  consular  government  satisfied  the  religious  w;ail|K>af 
those  wbo  were  religiously  incHoed,  while  at  the  same  ttma  it  did 
oat  laroa  any  one  to  join  a  church  of  which  be  might  iiatapMiB» 
It  J(ept  that  church  subordinate  to  the  state,  and  certaiubjitiBQfiarf 
pafftas  power  was  never  after  endangered  by  tha  clf^fj^J  Sm 
thciafope  did  for  once  an  act  of  justice  and  beoevolaii«p»i  mUh^ 
tbeJeaat  danger  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else.  ...  vt  j  ^89?ii 

.  In  the  session  of  the  legislative  body  for  the  yaav  I2^«:('18iy^ 
Uia  prc^rtion  between  the  opposition  and  the  goveramaqt  fmnf 
cantinued  nearly  tlie  same  as  m  the  preceding  yaaib  <  OfSsaltkfni 
jaotaof  law  presented  by  the  government,  three  warooejaafdd^bdl 
they  concerned  minor  matters  of  administration.  Tbeilavi ifini  tbb 
astabbshoMnt  of  special  tribunals  in  criminal  maiteni  axctte^a 
wanner  debate,  as  it  affected  the  personal  security  of.kidividaalai 
It  was  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  aiiit)her«|6(tbd 
juatioes  of  peace,  to  take  away  from  them  tha  judicial  poliajat>«f 
tb^  raapective  districts,  and  give  it  to  special  ms^(ia^taaai|P^ 

CBintad  id  hoc  by  the  government.  The  numerous  partita iof'san^ 
ws»  or  brigandi  as  they  were  called,  who  infested. tafafal:qMng 
vistfrea  of  France^  were  alleged  as  the  motive  of  a  pri^astiafeibii 
v^di  aanibiUaled  the  institution  of  the  jury,  and  le^  tbe  njiigiaaa 
without  guarantee  against  arbitrary  imprisonment*:  Tl^^diM^ 
however,  passed  the  tribunate,  though  by  a  somiII  m^o^iiykiu^Biia 
was  not  enough  for  the  ^st  consul,  who  was  irritated  by  tbajtaiM 
which  the  disoussiona  bad  asauoied  in  the  tribiuiata.  .  tii$iiaiMi 
not^baav  publicity  in  such  cases.  He  had  rep|^atedly  tqUiafivt^ 
of  tha  membera,  that,>'  instead  of  deckimiag  in  the  tvibuQfi,s;^B9 
woidd  do  better  to  come  to  bim  in  his  c^binat,  and  diaon^iid 
projaeis  of  law  in  familiar  convorsatioui  aa  bewm^^ont  taitddaia 
his  council  of  atate,  where  he  allowed  the  gtveateit  freedoaanol 
apeecb*''  In  an  audience  be  gave  to  the  aaaate  onjhe  At^£lib 
vios^' after  the  debate  on  the  special  tribunal^  ha^  vantodv^fii 
spleen  against  the  tribunate  in  that  coarse  guard*roooi«mtPr|F  tq 
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«i|ickdii«M»aa>acooitiiiitedfto  feioit  uttbene^^ptuiig'  by*fiet«l»Ml 
atei«l^iK»n;)u<(^ffipguttO^/'  said  be,  *^  Iras  given  the  tM^^s -kidb^ 
TheilBm^iQth&tribttnate  twelve  or  fifteen  nietof^)«icians  fit  to 
baelttiib^ivttiliiito  the  Seine*  I  feel  t^e  Yermin  abovt  mycl^lliM^'vu^^ 
i2bi8i^ibia8l>  Mt  fancy  that  I  will  let  myself  be  atlacked  IiUq 
limiiar^Vi.;  •  L  shall  not  allow  it" 

'i^l»}tlimrd"Session  of  the  legislative  body  was  opened  ift  Bnii 

mttte/iychr.  X,  (November,  1801.)  The  two  first  proj^cta  of  taiM 

eOMscvning  the  oivil  code  were  rejetted  by  the  tribunate^'  Tbo 

fih^oqii^ii^  held  a  long  and  warm  convocation  on  this  sobjeM  in 

Ma  leofinoil  of  state.    He  said  that  the  deelamatioiis  of  the  oppo^ 

^licMi  tombed  to  degrade  the  government  in  the  eyes  of  tbeFrenob 

teoi^iw^/always  (HX}ne  to  ridicule;  that  an  opposition  in  France 

Ma  ^  tery  different  thing  from  the  opposition  in  Englaiid»  or  in 

8(BoiM|l;llome;  that  where  there  are  no  patricians  there  ought  4o 

kmrnH  pUblie  deliberative  body;  that  the  government  in  tiiis.  ck^ 

«tt  the  ;representative  of  the  people.    The  first  National  Asseoi^ 

Myi^tw  right  in  making  the  king  subordinate  to  the  represeaia^ 

tives^  because  there  were  still  a  nobility  and  a  clergy;  but  now 

e(a^'t)ii0g  was  changed.    The  constitution  had  created  a  legis- 

IfMivfl  •powier  composed  of  three  branches^  but  each  of  thesfe 

bmMidm  had  not  the  right  of  organizing  itself;  that  ought  to  be 

tktA  Mri»jeet  of  a  law.     We  must,  therefore,  make  a  law  to  organiaa 

the  mdd«iof  deliberation  in  each  of  these  branches.    The  tribunate 

ei^bt'to  be  divided  into  five  sections.     The  discussion  of  ^tbe 

lab*  1  will  take  place  secretly  in  each  sedtion,  where  they*  majr 

Ubble  as  bog  as  they  please,    The  section  may  disouss  the 

i^G^ts  with  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  council  of  aiaie< 

IJIie^^portor  alone  will  speak  in  public,  and  we  shall  then  hear 

siMetbittg  reasonable.     There  must  be  unity  of  purpose  in  tbe 

gMiilt  anth^riues  of  the  state,  otherwise  we  cannot  go  on,  and  a 

gerietelxmeaitness  and  want  of  confidence  will  spread  through  the 

MMiAp  ^In  io  nomerous  a  nation  as  France,  the  AHgo»ij^>an»  ii^ 

cM^bte  of  judging  soundly  of  public  afiairs.    France  is  not  yet 

ai|l^|pub}(^^it  is  yet  a  problem  whether  it  will  be  able  to  consti- 

tutdkMMAv     In  five  or  six  years  this  question  will  be  solved.    If  the 

Uliioritieb  remain  in  harmony  together,  we  shall  have  the  repnl>i- 

Sk:^^  not,  we  may  go  on  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  the  arist»* 

^^y<mu0t  fetiim«    It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  men  and  tlun^s. 

€Mloe4nore>  we  must  have  no  opposition.    What  can  we  do  wuh 

Michimen  as  <>anilh  and  Garat^'Mailla }  (the  nepheur  of  Gharatthe 

ieniMot);    All  those  who  surround  Sieyes  go  on  badly,  and  it  is 

chlfefiyiAr^ughhis  fattlt.     He  regrets  not  being  grand  eleolor.*4# 

Utriuwm  mt  k  Cfmsulat,  p.  £^4—231;  Ze  tomuhi,  vols  ii« 

^^4I4M-^1<$«      •        .  -i- 
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(I8M.)    The 

%IM9|bii«  «nM  Ku4iJiout  the  UKUiner  in  wbipb, 
hp  i«Hi0!t<^,w^e  4o  be  fuoked  out.    Tl^s  inyiQ^twfr  ^ 
diijUHied  in  tba  couucil  of  state.     Some  w.e^^  .^ 
irtjIB^i  b;3r  MTUtiny.     The  first  consul  of  course  nv^s  ^ 
l^cboioe  was  left  to  the  senate,  which  of  cour^, 
l^;nUiliy«    By  this  uicans  the  principal  members  of  ^ 
WAIPQ  raiBOvecl  from  the  tribunate^  such  as   Ch4id|g^ 
B«^^pain  CpRitSMit^  Isuardi  Cbaz^a  GaoJOUi/  Gai  " 
kmxx%%  ihe  ineoibers  cbosea  to  replace  them  were 
iMiil  l*ttoi«i»  Bonaparte.     The  tribunate  tl|u^  r^ne;i^ 
mcgulatioii  for  its  deliberations,  by  which,  it  divided i^, 
aoclioiia*    After  this  the  first  consul  convoked.a^n^^ 
^  legislative  body  in  Aprils  180£«     All  the  proje^t|s, 
KSfHed  by  the  government  in  this  session  on  the  <;oi 
fOiiaeri{iUon,  public  instruction!  &c.  were  passed  ^^* 
Mgr  Of^position,  except  those  on  the  administratipQ  ijii^^, 
m##  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Legion  of  Hopx^t' 
bal  re%iuire  some  notice,     ^^j  the  treaty  of  .A9iien|t. 
Havered  her  icolonies   both   in    the    W^st  andj  kasi 
Slid  ia  Africa,     In  the  discussion  held  in  the  cpHijicu  ^^1 
t^,.  ^dmi^stration  of  the  colonies*  the  first  cpnawlj^Wr'^ 
ppoj^t  of  establishing  chambers  of  agriculture  amon 
ll^Htf,  which  might  petition  the  government  of  th^  meaner 
PUd  1)«ve  their  agents  at  Paris.    '^  It  was  the  only^^ 
%aidi  "  of  making  the  sentiments*  wishes*  and  wants  Bf . 
nigyi  ki|Own  to  the  government.*'     He  defended  the^c^i, 
t^  f  Cfs^b  colonists  and  Creoles*  who  were  accused  of  tH 
ttanae  of  the  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  inseverM*^ 
Widi.fegard  to  the  Blacks*  he  spoke  vehemently  agaii 
sure  of  emancipation  decreed  by  the  convention.     Tk^ 
St.  Domiogo  furnished  him  with  a  plausible  text.  .^ 

^'  After  that  expi^irience**'  he  said*  '*  it  would  now  ht  meif , 
lo  tdk  about  the  liberty  of  the  Blacks.     The  Whites  hav^ 
6ced  and  murdered,  and  you  will  not  allow  them  to  compl 
fcHj  the  Whites,  because  I  am  white  myself;  I  have  noot 
buf  that  is  a  sufficient  one.     Without  going  any  further,  wowH' 
allowed  Frehchmeh  to  be  made  dependent  on  the  Ital^^,  <M 
monte^e?    We  shouW  have  been  well  «enN?d:fhf  4t ;  th^^ 
«reitodt.i»  M  the  Blacks  h«ire  tivot^  tii^  l$hit«9«i  m^ 
oliigMt  Oft  ^  contnnry,  to  use  great  pMcntt»n«i«Aili9^H»epb1 
^j^pendaore;  andfif  Ihadhadtoefaooae  beiwee«i8a«cifi000rlfia 
ii<lBiyiaaiy»  <»  dooniag  aU  Italy  to  pefdiiioo^;(«h0c4A^]fi^, 
^llMyf  IMmii^J  a»i|4bovaaU  thiogs,.of  o^arn^  ^mk 
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liytiiltiil ilill'l  II  i»'<i>Blia>p  lobktrot^tyqii^  tmu  MMnn^i^mO^ 

'1iyiffl^**^^V^Qwetrer/liirilt  tnmself  to  re^^tuMiitifnf '^Nill^^^ 
'^^^"'^"  iHi^  fb^SvWdi,  perhaps,  muA  might  have  be6ft  mM  it 
/but'he  re-dstabli^hed  alsd  the  horrid  slave-tnKle/'WllMv 
^t^'on  tmder  the  tri-colonred  ^g  during  thd  pericMi  nf^ 
t 'Airfiens,  and  afterwards  whenever  their  Mtf^'e<!flAi 
tigitapcci  of  the  "EnglMi  crui^ersr.    This  wmt'^MI'^ 
I  fft^iiis  of  the  (^hsuhr  government     Bd^ap^^^'sr«le^ 
J  notSbns  of  th^  importance  of  colonies' to  France,  Mi'litt 
Sriri!^/  to  rival  England  in  n^arithiie  po^ii^,  cofftribtiledl 
ifct  to  Uii  Adoption  of  that  measare.    And  yet  he  htti  mo* 
iiA'\;vlfii61i  he  saw  matters  connected  with  statistics  «iid  pd^ 
teitf'^^iomy  with  a  clearer  eye;  but  they  were  only  lucid  kitef^ 
*^^  $tk}n  bvei'cast  by  the  mists  of  passion  and  wiffulnesf,     hi 
iksion  iri  the  council  of  state^  about  the  maritime  in9drt|>« 
^IQcfi  is  in  fact  a  regular  conscription  of  sailors  fUSt^Mlw 
ca&ioAal  io^pressment  of  the  English,  he  argued  on^tib^  tts^ 
of  such  a'  ii)easure^  on  account  of  the  great  geogra^kat 
Mce  Wtwee^  France  and  England*    "  England,   said  bei 
Tw  immense  extent  of  coast,  which  furnishes  her  wkb 
S^  of  saiio^^^  she  wants  them.    France,  on  thh  cw^ 

v.  leye^  wfth  lier  recent  acquisitions,  has  a  dense  body,'  atifl 
f  pc^st  In  proportion.  Nature  has  not  been  favourable  to  tDrt 
^$  respect,  England  is  like  a  bump  on  our  nose, — natm«  it  fe# 
'  tf  e  must  then  substitute  the  force  of  legislation/*  Stiti.  j'ftt 
illation  should  strive  to  conquer  nature,  instead  of  adaptimg 
'^o  the  capabilities  and  natural  advantages  of  each  cioufit^f. 
I'^was  his  usual  foible,  the  weakness  of  a  powerful  btf6  uticoii^ 
e'd  piind.  Hie  law  upon  the  colonies  and  the  slai^e**  passed 
Jril^uaate  by  a  majority  of  54  against  27,  and  the  legttlative 
fhy  211  against  63. 
e  discussion  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
^iofi  of  Honour  was  remarkably  interesting.  In  the  council 
'l^te,  X)umas,  although  favourable  to  the  prefect,  proposed 
^jffj^  the  order  should  be  exclusively  military.  Bonaparte  op- 
pci^d  tb^  idea.  It  was  good  for  the  feudal  times,  when  the 
it^M^  i^aUties>,for<:ej  and  bravery  were  every  thing.  But 
im  JMe^tioft  of  gunpowder  h^r  chan^^  the  wbple  military 
•ftteoH  and  now  tile  fitjn^^  i}ii«)kieft  wkicb  disUogiMsb  « 
gtmnip  m$ieiiigimcp^  nahtihri— >  kmtmledfg^  oi  mm,  iitmiiii 
tmilto  9eie«ee,^r»'fiHeffVfl  qvfiitties.  ''1  have  tn^d  mmm^it/k' 
kdtfy '  inen*  that  a  pilre  tuttktry  govenamewt  wotdd  mw  airtt 
A*ft«^;  iHAtm  tte  whole  nation  were  first  briitffitrtl^Mtf^ii 
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dtMiiY  of  tgnormce.  All  such  tlUmjite  will  ti6iM»  HA^dMr 
M^«r»  wM  Ml  victims  to  them*  The  Mere  miiklmrf^vkam  ^mtxm 
ai>  other  Uw  hut  force;  he  refers  every  thing  to  MamiAymdf^ 
kto  cefps.  The  civiliiini  on  the  contrary,  seas  the  getiera  ^|^ 
of  society.  The  former  wills  every  thing  despotietfty  ;/th<^  tom^r 
•iflMBls  Id  reason^  discussion,  and  truth,  "Die  nalioiMl  ihoAoaff 
'imdTeivardSy  therefckre,  are  due  to  the  civilian  even  »  'mi^tsrenb^ 
tH  ^e  aaililary."-r-( Mimoires,  pp.  76**-8Q.)  What  »  cniMiiit 
'ihision  his  own  subsequent  headlong  careorof  the  empire  luiidwn 
^afvf  Ihkig  was  carried  by  military  force ;  when  he  afsknoirleagdd 
tfiat faa Tci^li^d  his  conduct  chiefly  by  tbe opinion  of  htaafrnfi 
«ik(  hoaated  that  with  800^000  men  he  could  tpeat  Eur<^o«iAe 
iriaaaed )  when  the  populations  subject  to  hk  iron  swi^  were  (j^sdofd 
into  two  classes,  mlitaires  and  pikias  I  But  at  the  faraaer  ptariiod 
ie.atill  folt  like  a  citizen  ;  and  he  was  not  yet  at  the  baaj^tt>f  t*tb9 
arnwd  forces  of  one  half  of  Europe.  Several  cpttofiillor#.^f^Mi^ 
objected  to  the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honoaf,  .a9  aHjonebr, 
ati  organized  body,  a  new  aristocracy, — in  short,  JBerliec  id^* 
tioi^  the  Romans.  u  ,Ai\ 

^  It  Is  very  strange,  said  the  first  consul,  that,  in  speaking  \ 
tivit  distinctions,  you  should  quote  the  history  of  the  ^erf ' 
ambng  whom  they  were  most  marked.  All  their  const! tuttora,  9u%;iat, 
irflftaty,  civil,  and  religious,  were  based  upon  distirictidtwl;  'WMetiWe 
UiithKitions  between  the  classes  gave  way,  after  that  fine  ]^atri)^i(ll>bidy 
vt«sdestM>yed,  Rome  was  torn  to  pieces ;  the  people  were'niit&aisribfe 
^  lowest  populace,  and  the  proscriptions  oi  Mfurius,  Syllot  and  the 
.iC0MK%  succeeded  each  other.  People  are  always  quoting  {(ni^i^iss 
thf  i^nemy  of  tyrants:  well!  Brutus  was  nothing  but  fM3.  Afi^i^^;!^ 
^^h<x  killed  Caesar,  because  Csesar  wished  to  curtail  ^^^^^th^j^y^j^f 
^e  senate  in  order  to  increase  that  of  the  people.  But  igm>j^^qejor 
jparty  spirit  have  disfigured  history.  Where  is  the  republic  iii  ahcieat 
or  modern  times  without  distinctions  ?  You  call  them  gewgat^/Sot 
*mi*ti  are  fond  of  gewgaws  or  toys,  and  are  led  along  by  nieatts  hf  jpretii. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  French  people  care  much  about  7f6^^'^Md 
tqaoMyf  the  French  have  not  been  changed  by  ten  years  df¥cfVdtti#lh; 
they  are  stiil  what  the  Qauls  were,  high-spirited  sMd  tibpigeiMi. 
They  have  one  feehi^,  that  of  koimur;  we  must  then  AdnubintnfvtiBod 
M  tbali  feeli()gt  we  must  give  them  distinctions.  J9ee  bowl  tt^^f^m^ 
, before  tl*e  decorations  worn  b^  foreigners,  how  they  ^^n^^i|tr»9fk.jj^y 
tljem  !**  What  l^ave  the  revolutiop^y  governments  .i^pe  ?  riPfgy  ^e 
v-i..i'i  m4  -tM*..f..^M.  ■*  i'.i  .i...,  ■« ..* — *■■*  .■■  »' ■i..i.^.>  .>■  T    ,   {It,  iti  irmim^ 

'    •  Wiiert  the  Marqufs  Lucchesin!,  the  Prussian  minister,  came  to  ^etUdtlii^ <>( 

'^tb^OM  e(m9«l  atr  th«  Ttilteriet,  he  was  (xitertid  «»Uli  rlhbmts  nhd  tMwi  ol^VM^Id^s 

•  J  klrdert.  •  4BkniS|Mirte»  inko  wm  alanding  at  oneol  Iba  «-ir^{m4i!o^trcvadiiK>f9'l||#  piA^ 

flawed  ^t  i|iem  on  bis  abgbtiibg  from  bis  carriajge,  and  1k)\v  i^^pi'^i'^ed  t{i£grjsaemcd  wilb 

a  sense  of  t^e  importance  oAhe  diplomatist  who  wore  so  many  DjflliOTt  decorSloiis. 
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«aikr^^ «ii%  Uiiiig lii^t  hfiid  a  lM>}d  u^n  menus' tn^siani^iMllMNi. 
toteJ  ttmhlngriiuritead.  We  halve  a  governraent,  we  hk^k  «0QBtiitiN4 
^olvers(«ilBrtiiill  tbe  rett  of  the  nation,  what  ki  it?  ^B^xiiy  lemAi  «We 
liBWf  t  tJ^QwriipQn  thw  level  aoro©  nwiwea  of  gmoit^,  fl^  we  s^^U  p^fifr 

<iugA£liir  ittveial  sittifigs,  the  question  of  scoduig  th«  prc^efcbc|fi9ffe 

^Ih&htgb^tifejbocljjwas  putto  the  vote.     It  was  qas^mdm^^^ 

'nummikot^  state  by  fourteen  vot^s  against  ten^  who  tdted  filr  tbe 

atfUpurametit^  under  tbe  plea  tha^  (He  session  of  tbe  legislatiive 

'Jbfafdjiwaadniwitiif  to  a  close.     The  project  oi  law  was  Btroogly 

Wpoped  hf  tbe  ti^unatei  Liitie»  spoke  violently  ta  soppovt  of  it, 

^sboBtnipbized  the  opposition  as  criminal,  call^  the  naiiQii  ptte- 

'j/obiij  ifnd  by.  his  'viol^ioe  increased  the  nupiber  of  tbe  oppaneii^ 

tj^itlf^  CMOSOne*     It  passed,  however,  by  66  votes  against  SB,  tmd 

^tllei4egisks^ti>ve  body  by   166  against    llO.^ConswUit,  veUii, 

*p^S^.)    Tiie  opposition  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  the  strongest 

tl^t^tbe  government  had  experienced.     But  it  was  alsathe'ldsC. 

Vbe  senattts  consultum,  which  proclaimed  Napoleon  co^ol  for 

life,  reduced  also  the  tribunate  to  fifty  members,  being  one  hal£0f 

its  Of igins^l  number.     From  that  moment  the  last  relic  of  fepre- 

^^nt^tiye  government  disappeared,  and  the  projects  of  laws,  in- 

^|i^3^  9f  beiflg  discussed  freely  and  in  public,  were  exaufiine  J  Jn 

^ W*?4^/copaflftiW€;e:  of  the  respective  section^  or  in  con^x^w^^- 

/t)i#ef)  »tj9^9i  prt^br^  delegates  of  the  section,  and  as  many  jpOA^IMfi)- 

tkfrfttof  fidbatei  under  the  presidency  of  the  second  or  third  «otxs«ik 

^iU  It  was  on  die  occasion  of  congratulations  for  the  condusionisof 

-^to^^fkre'Of  Amiens,  that  the  president  of  the  tribunate  proposed 

-llVth^t/body  to  send  a  message  to  the  senate  to  give  |;o  the  first 

*^6^^1  a  isplendid  mark  of  the  national  gratitude.     Lacepedein 

|Vb&  senate  proposed  to  extend  the  period  of  Bonaparte's  c^oiisn- 

,][^e^fjpr  t^n  years  more  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  teq^     An- 

o^r,.^§,pMor,  Despinasse,  proposed  next  to  make  him  cc^i^ul 

;.^r^Ji^  b^t  ^e  president  of  th^e  senate,  TrQpchet,  pi4  at  QUfie 

tdifi^(Bi#«;M>jM0.q|4e^ion,  >fhich  was  adopt^  by  sixty  ^otes  ag^Q^ 

^Aiejipikgle  T(M^  of  Laqjuinais.    But  this  was  i^ot  what  Bonaparte 

-iei^^w^d«<    When  the  senatus  consultum  was  brought  to  the  first 

^iMHfHil,  Im  thanked  the  senators  for  their  mark  of  esteem,  but  said 

^fce^^imirid  net  accept  the  prolongation  of  his  consuls^p  unless 

^ttfi  )it!kr^ages  of  the  people  confirmed  th^  act  of  tfie  settate^  l^he 

4:ouncil  of  state  was  summoned  for  the  J20th  JSlor^^  the4second 

^s^nd  thirjgi  consuls  s|nd  all  |he  n^imsters,  ex^epjt  Fouc^Jbjl^  H'ere 

Mpii«j|/^t*    Having  i^ead  the  senatus  consuUum  and  tlie  an^i^^ifiect^f 

VldNi  fil^st  consnl,  Rcederer  said  that  a  mere  proloogalion.af  the 

''f'lg^uflsbip  g^ve  tio  pledge  of  stabiljty,  that  a  3tron^r  measi|re 

Was  rei]Mtf/a^a>  v^liicb  the  senatej  {iowev#r>  ,€<»nki  not  toke;  J^gon 

B  b2 
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S5S  TWlrat*a4if*  Mmvff^s  hff^ttp^^i 

ilset^^  (Hat  ih^i'^fore  the  qitestimi  to  he  strbttiitV^'ld^^^iAfA-^^ 
firm  babble  ought  to  be,  **  ivhethtei'the  flm  tott^ffl'SilddM  W.mt- 
ill'Afietm/  Hfe,  ana  should  have  the  right  of  appoiritiri|'ta^§uel 
iiliW.^''  "Portalis,  Bigot  de  Prigameneu,  Duboisi'&e]  y|><4te«» 
^tip^rt  of  the  motion.  Portalis  described  Bontfpirt^'^*  '•i^iifidi 
Q^  whom  the  destinies  of  the  world  depended,  and  beforfef'i^riWtfl 

J b6  earth  stood  in  silence.**  The  consulate  for  life  *Mk^Ad^^^X^^ 
iut',*'tipon  thie  right  of  nominnting  his  successor,  fiVe  h&dLiiffif^t^^ 
atnorig  whom  were  ThibaudeaU  and  Berlier,  did  not  V6*fe."<^^^T*fe 
ri^it'morrtng,  the  Moniteur  contained  an  arr4t6'of  the''^?dtiiWBf*y 
4li|cH,  **  Considering  that  the  people  when  consulted 'ripoh^thw 
tiedrek  interests  should  have  no  limits  put  to  their  det^fyflitiiMt^ie^ 

It  ^s  decreed  that  the  French  people  should  IrtVe 't^^ttettlft 
i^bii  the  question,  "whether  Napoleon  Bonaparte ''H^a^^ib'-Wrf 
cbn^l  for  nfe,'*  and  that  registers  be  opened  iri  eVtt'y 'CfOttkiitlfi^ 
for  the  citizens  to  inscribe  their  votes.  The  question  Of  thfelWft!^ 
t^ion  was  dropped  as  premature.  Bonaparte  declkiud^  fliW  )ie 
Ms  tot  aware  of  its  being  proposed.  In  a  conversatitFn*e  hsklW 
Mfchniison  with  a  councillor  of  state,  apparently  Tbibau^e'*d/ft4 
dtedilssied  familiarly  the  subject  of  the  consulship  for'ltfe,  af^slSd 
n'fejtte'hiih  great  consideration,  especially  abroadl.'  '**!  '*iM**ii!(^ 
qfti  a  teVel  with  the  other  sovereigns,  for,  after  aH;  thty/Ai^  'ftitt^ 
^t^sfpr  fife  only.  They  and  their  ministers  ^^'?lf^1^^s^<J«*<Wfc 
HM^^  because  they  see  that  my  authority  is  no  lohgei'^rei^tktfdti^.'' 
l^ih'th'eu  he  went  on  with  one  of  his  tirades  aga^ld^  -tK^^Hedt 
Hi^lrt^,  "the  liberty  of  the  press,  Sieyes.  &c.  "  '^i'^^"  ^'^^ 

'-^  Oh  leaving  Bonaparte,  the  councillor  went  into "Jcis^^hSafi^ 
^i^rttnents  J  she  took  him  into  the  park,  and  spoke  to  hiihi^WRA 
w^iit  Amotion,  of  her  uneasiness  and  her  fears,  on  accotlriU^Ffflfe 
wftrf^es  With  which  her  husband  was  surrounded.  Shi^  tdU  bM 
that'lLilden  \\'ished  absolutely  to  establish  the  hereditary  Istllc^es- 
iHotl,'thjit  he  had  proposed  to  her  to  adopt  a  surreptftioils'''*i^, 
•that  Tdll^yrand  had  framed  a  plan  of  a  new  constitfltiott^^^rtttijlBe 
h^r^ditary  succession,  that  Roederer,  Lacepede,  Ij^ko^p^. 
supported  the  scheme,  that  Bonaparte  listened  to  ally  aftdi<^ifidi 
"body  contradicted  these  projects,  he  would  be  at  1ai%^^d^i9M 
dlong.  "  I  often  tell  him,"  said  Josephine,  "  that  ^6ak«ife^ii««el 
Jihibitibn  are  the  two  main  causes  of  the  ruin  of  men.'  "JlW^h^ 
ifells  me  to  mjnd  my  own  business.  I  don't  speak  for  mystW^ftrt* 
J  don't  pretend  to  any  thing.  But  it  is  a  great  pity  thaMi  f'^^f^ 
'^Jiiih,^^*'ho  bas  so  many  claims  to  thehoma|e^f  1^  ct)httfi^poFJries 

Siffltii^ie  admiration  of  posterity,  ^oirtd  be  led  ta^^f^^f^im- 
FM.*^lt*>^uld  be  well  to  ejfpdse  them  iri'^sdtfrt  »ji3fiift«iH*t 
ki  W^^'tftA\  thing  diat  has  any  eflfect  Up^tf  ISm^^^m^ik^^ 
%Tttt\iti^f  skx\m\Q  to  the  sarcasms  of  %\vt  Btfgli*^  f^i^^ttfiM. 
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4^  ^p  JtffrfAif  v^  his  father  uas  a  iawyer/'  Poor.  Jpjsepbi^e  Iiy/Bi) 
tSij^^fif^^r.fieRCft  realiztdp  her  predictioua.  fulfilled,  th^,«j^>fl9^ 
^aci^i^^iu  t\}^  way,  nor  so  soon,  a»  she  expectiod.  It  is,|enwr^)|(e^ 
^(i^sheMo^kedupon  Foucbe  as  one  of  Ine  few  je^  frieq^^.^rhpi^ 

}).X|^^egisjter;i  of  the  departmeiits  being  examined j.p»^.7Jrj^8|S[ 
y^q^^,^^^.  found  registered,  of  which,  3,368,25©  were  in,jfa^(:(uij,9^ 
tJl^jconsiUsbip.fof  life.  Then  came  various  changes  in .th^ftf-g^. 
9lpati90nWd,«Uribntion8  of  the  tribunate,  legieJati?e  bqdj^  cow^q^ 
9f,ffJ^|e,^eleqt(0r4l  colleges,  etc.  which  in  fact  constituted  ^i^^^ 
C9|^^^^U[^,.  ..Centralization  of  powers  was  the  order  of  tlp^  4^;fr 
^^,;ifepfroiii! the  consulship  for  life  to  the  empire  becatQ^  H 
Wy>^^y  one;^  ,  Bonaparte's  conversatiotts  with  Thibaude^if^^Pfl 
^^f^iQsephine  upon  tliese  never-ending  alterations  are  \exj^fff^^ 
lif^,rrr-(Mmioires,  pp.309— 320.)  .      ,t  „;j 

jjlXb^  character  of  Josephine  appears  to  have  been  amip^^  w4 
Pj|iJ4ffi  she  seems  to  have  suj}ered  greatly  in  her  mind»  not  fi^j^  j^ei 
^s|^4«  who  was  kind  to  her,  but  through  her  fears  of  futuri^^^fi4 
^^^bt^s  tormented  by  the  idea  of  having  no  children*  IChi^^fn^ 
l^fdfyeaathe  q^estion  of  hereditary  succession,  which  sbe.l^rji^ 
s^^d  by  tfiosp  around  Bonaparte.  Chapter  XV.  of  ,th<9  ^C^r 
^l^iEs^tr^ate  <p£  the  military  opposition,  the  only  one  that  rem^lf^f^ 
oiJ)^J^^.!^|Qre9U  and  Bernadotte  were  at  the  head.  ^j^Qlfi^m 
^9l^g^i^  g<>^  general,  was  evidently  a  weak  man,  and  w^,|qiiBy 
his  mother-in-law,  who  had  much  vanity  and  ambition.  Iji^^p^ 
^f[;^j^JFrance  at  the  time  appears  to  have  been  grea|)y  |^3^g« 
gflr/^tt^d*:  There  is  also  an  account  of  Fouch6's  dismissal  ^om^l^ 
;Hini^i(y.  of  police,  which  was  effected  by  his  bein^  made  i^  ^fimipx^ 
f^^  iwhich  seems  to  have  given  fresh  cause  of  anxiety  tp  Jqsj^phii^ 
.^^Qh^ipt^'^  XVII.y  which  treats  of  Bonaparte's  m^di^jopjh^^ 
,^^^s,of  Switzerland,  is  highly  interesting.  Thefe  \$  ^ion^^^f 
^fl?lifi^kpess  pervading  his  conversations  with  the  Swiss,  aefutjie^ 
.Wk'chyjoiined  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  views  he  expressed  o^ 
^^ipqf^^^ion,  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  his  character  when 
l^^i^der,  the  influence  of  ambition  or  vanity.  His  mediation^  of 
§^itje^ljand  was  a  beneficial  act,  and  one  of  the  few  transactio|:|s 
(fi^ilhisi foreign  policy  in  which  he  appeared  truly  eqi^iltaWe*.  ep^- 
^e^ons^  aiKl  di^nteresited.  We  must  regret  tliat.we^  hs^ve!rn9 
fl^e  for. entrants,.  .     •  .        '    -^u  I 

-jiTheidisi^s^ioiw  in. the  council  of  state  concerning, ^h^  ^f^iji^ 
il^eocpupy  Chapter: XIX.  It  is  well  known  that  .Bou^Wte 
^l^iftigrje^t  p^rt  inth^se  discussions,  although  on  a,snlyect>^wd|i 
he^i>ld,npt^tww  scientificf^lly.  Thibaudeau  at^e^t^^t  a>?fll, w.^  fji||y 
b^i^^jiig^/^hatott  these  occasions  he  spoke  \yithfi^.ffp^4w^^ 
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554  TbHMMid4raiir«  itfensfo  a^.^j^wAoi^ 

soumtiv^d  6f  judgmenti  omI  atodd-tfoteno^of  protettaioiroeiAd^ 
inktiMtTi;  Which  prodttced  n  most  fafvovrAle  (sffeotr^^ni  lhe^ti» 
9evih\^,  and  that  his  speeches,  such  as  they  appeal*  in  Wtb^p^okS^ 
ttrhal  of  the  discussions  tvhich  has  been  printed^  ^rt  i^GiW^ 
oyitp^tnd  not  made  up  afterwards,  as  it  has  been  iisi^rt§ai!V^ 
Loci:^  secretary  to  the  council  of  state.  This  was  agaiill^'si^ 
jjQct  on  which  Bonaparte  found  himself  perfectly  unl^||Ei^>e4J^. 
perH^iMri'  viewn  or  arriire-^pemiet :  and  he  therefore  gaire^fi^  ff Qpe 
tkf  his  iMfnrtti  sense  of  justiee  and  quickness  of  pen^tmiioabr  -ny/ 
^^he  peculiar  imporunte  of  TbibaudMu's  Miamr^^  ^r^fif 
Ctmutiat,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  consMts  iit  the  liiBitiif 
they  aifoiti  into  Bonaparte's  poKtical  viewa  and  «eAtitt]tM»'«l  mm 
time;  as  expressed  by  him  in  confidential  cont^rsatldifV  W^nftJ- 
baudeau  himself  and  others  of  his  councillors.  And  the  td1^^4f 
iti^^^  revelations  is  increased  by  comparing  them  whh  th^^te^i 
miwt»  Bonaparte  made  to  Las  Cases  at  St.  Helena,  whicfa^  ^.^P4 
di^iestedof  all  colouring  and  sophistry ,  serve  to  corroborate  tb^tj^^j^b 
oikiw  farmer  confessions,  and  to  prove  that  his  political  opiaioiia/<>|i^ 
tte  movl  material  points  had  undergone  very  tittle  change  ftooi^t^ 
time  of  the  consulate  to  that  of  his  captivity.  One  off  tk^^nrnt^ 
toipottant  of  these  points  is  that  discussed  in  Ghap^  XVliiiak 
^lUbaudeau's  Memoirs,  entitled  '*  War  and  Peacev^  Bim^ 
jp'arte's  sentiments,  as  expressed  by  him  during  die  'sbSi^rt  ly^vM 
pf ,  the  peace  of  Amiens,  clearly  settle,  in  our  opitriti'ri,  Irc^lW^ 
.(^{luted  question,  whether  the  rupture  of  that  peace  wai^'. i^hiJi^ 
(f^vf^iU]^  to  England  or  to  himself.  Ve  extract  the  followinM^'jHimf-* 
,KlMr>4ia)ogue  between  the  First  Consul  aud  a  councillor  Qf  ,9^ 
^dcaignatod^  as  usual^  by  the  initial  N.,  and  who,  we  tal^l^if^ 
.granted^  tvas  Thibaudeau  himself,  which  took  place  so!Qni^||^ 
^th^  .Mttfiamion  of  tl»  treaty  of  Amiens.  This  lUalogu/^rfWl^ 
c^annot  t^  why,  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  Jailer  work-befove 

"  *  Well,  citiaen,*  said  the  First  Consul,  *  what  do  you  thiafc-pCiMT 

peacie  with  England?'     <  I  think,  citizen  consul,  that  it  doe^.,|»^ 

honour  to  your  government,  and  that  it  is  very  accepta)]^  V.  >^ 

Fvendi.'    <  But  do  you  think  that  it  will  last  long  V    <  I  shonI4  Jt^jsh 

Ihat  it  might  last  at  least  four  or  five  years,  to  give  us  tune  tp  r^^- 

«traet  our  navy,  but  I  doubt  it/     <  I  don't  believe  it  either ;  £n^^ 

fdava  WBf  and  tke  contkiental  powers  do  not  love  ub^    How  eauM.^^re 

«QDpect  a  solid  peace?     But,  besides,  do  you  think  thajbatpoaee  pifii^ 

^yeinB  01^  more  would  suit  the  fornt  of  our  governmentf  and  the  ^milif* 

I  aauMiea  of  its  position  V    *  I  think  that  such  a  period  of  pes4/fVKMild.7lie 

.  very  aditaye  to  France  after  ten  years  of  war.'    *  You  4pn!t  ^pd^^- 

'isMhd  nae*  I  don't  question  whether  a  sincere  and  6olid,pi^|KH|  .l&.an 

^^tpHM9gd  for  a  suite  whose  government  is  solidly. e^tabli^h^^yj^^ 
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TbiliMHid«aii'«  Memoti^s  of  Hap^ltont  S&d 

wbelfaer-miiBiB  so  tstaUished  as  not  to  stend  in  need  of  frei|lii,?ieto« 
nit^Vt  iMbave  lot  snffieientty  reflected  «pon  so  grave.it question;^ 
^t.  jQ«n  ^,  i»  irather  what  I  feel,  is  that  a  state  which  cannot  pon^o-^ 
U^t^jjit^elf  except  hy  war  is  in  a  very  unfortunate  position^'/  ^  The 
gi^fa^st  of  all  misfortunes  would  he  not  to  judge  correcdyiirbii^'b 
position,  for  when  one  knows  it,  one  can  provide  for  it  accot^n^l^;* 
Nov^  answer  me,  do  you  helieve  in  the  feeling  of  persevei'ing  eftrtfty 
6t  thos6  governments  who  have  just  signed  tteatfes  of  jieAcel'  ^  W 
M\M  he  a  diffldult  matter  for  ttte  ndt  tb  helieve  It/  « Well,  ntm-^lfawr 
ymr  itlfei«#hees.  If  thode  governments  h<^  still  in  pelto  dw  thou^  o€ 
1^1*)  if  thty  ttieah  to  renew  it  BOti^e  day,  better  it  ^oidd  be^Aoon  tlfan> 
IttftV^^  every  day  weidcens  in  them  the  impression  of  their  tote  de&atS) 
wiA  kt  u«Uie  enthusiasm  of  our  kte  victories;  all  the  advantage  pi  gaii»* 
il^ltiaie  will^  therefore,  be  on  their  side/  *  But,  citizen  consul,  do  ^ou 
i^ckpi!)  as  nothing  the  use  you  might  make  of  peace  for  the  organiza-; 
ticyi  of  our  internal  affairs  r  •  I  was  just  commg  to  this  point.  Cer- 
^iply  this  important  consideration  has  not  escaped  my  mind,  aiid'l 
^ave  shown,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  that  I  did  not  neglect  thiit  \vhWl 
cot^^ei'n^  our  internal  institutions  and  good  order,  and  I  don't  i^ik 
tb'^p  there,  for  there  is  yet  much  to  do;  but  are  hdt  military  9m* 
i^is^  aho  IU9  necessary  as  ever  in  order  to  dazzle  and  to  restrain  iUe 
)ped^le  of  #ie  interior  ?  You  must  consider,  that  a  First  Consul  doen 
Mot^keinble  thdse  kings  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  look  upoti  thejr  * 
^MsH  as  to  ioh^ritanee,  and  whose  power  is  supported  by  tra4iti0n|l 
lwilMt8>  .  With  UB,  on  the  contrary,  old  habits  become  obstacles.  The 
^r^nch  ffovemment  of  this  day  resembles  in  nothing  the  government^ 
Jb:,  whidi  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  hated  by  its  neighbour)^,  and  Ts 
0Dliged  to  restrain  in  the  interior  several  parties  of  discontented  Yn^'; 
in  order,  tberefore,  to  overawe  so  many  enemies,  it  standi  Ht  neW^df 
btBliailt  actions— of  war,  in  short/  *  I  acknowledge,  cit!«en  corwd, 
^ftiat'yotr  have  much  more  to  do  in  order  to  consoMate  yotrf  gwetfc- 
Iti^nt  ihan  the  kings  our  neighbours  in  order  to  maintatii  thehn;  'bnt, 
if^majr'be  daid,  al^,  that  Europe  knows  already^  by  expeyienee,  tlbt 
yon  tan  oonquer,  and  she  does  not  require  &edi  proofii  of.  it  every 
year  in  order  to  remember  it,  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  labopxs 
of  peace  are  not  always  obscure,  and  you  may  still  command  admira- 
lifen  by  effecting  great  national  works/  *  Old  victories,  seen  from  a 
diifAnce,  strike  uie  mind  no  longer,  and  great  works  of  art  make  no 
^e^t  impression  except  upon  those  who  see  and  inspect  them,  and 
wse  form  but  a  small  number.  It  is  my  intention  to  multiply  ihis 
Mad  of  works,  for  which  posterity,  perhaps,  will  give  me  more^  ct*edit 
thaii  fbr  my  victoties ;  but,  for  the  present,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
^mmand  attention  so  much  as  military  successes:  that  is  my  thought; 
it  iaf  a  misfbrtun^  in  my  position.  A  new-born  ^emment  like  otirs, 
I'thtist  f^eat  ifjis  omiged  in  order  to  consolidate  itsrif,  to  dasnle 
lind  nstonish  th^  test.'  '*  Your  government,  citizen  eonto1»  onuKi«^I 
^k)  be  called' new'bofn.  It  assumed  the  togM  virHU  «t  Mortngo^ 
tod  dir^ted  as  it  i«  by  a  strong  head,  and  supported  by  Aiirljr  ntilliivs 
«f  people^  i«  faold^  already  a  rank  suffickntly  oonsfWUKAts  ^fomgilke 
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fofjjto  ^eeD  it ;  ,buti  if  th«r  oWige  me  tp  tak^  mm%?jK^kbm9^^ 
our  swol'iis  Decome  tt^nted  bv  effev(iii\aQyorhi;iffin^tjf)fi^J,^ 
\ip6nii  as  an  advaotage.*  '  fiut.  citizen  consul,  ^^os^P^Jg§T^^^'^ifi% 
migti  ib  atm  state  ^fanxiety  which  would  make  us  ^^^^^^7^,*%^ 
flr  We  l«6«om  of  peaee?'  *  My  dear  friend,  f  do  not  s^  cWir  ertEwffi^ 
])|l»  'AMulfiiy  «i»  N  able  to  answ^  that  qu^fttioil ;  btit  1  4£^^^t  m^ 
cfdet'  «%:^x]iect  aolidi^  and  godd  finlh'  in  treaties  ^f  ^^ekcU^jcffftof 
tbfligovBniinbttts  Aat  tuntiiindw  nsint.bdoi«|ttiiii^4hdii*^tliMj^^ 
lihf,  to.  oitt^,  or««f  |Mditiealii»mt!iidon»an«t  b«  ar  )ittfeiiBbfi$fa«^ 
ii|^Qf;iy  with  i;b^jni<  There  if  always  ja  4mit  xrf  bostflity  iMkpoecaaM 
rtonajrcpjes^and  a  republic  totally  new*  Sfhi^Itas  }(mg)hh^  tbe^otifeo^ 
European  discord.'  <  But  might  not  this  hostile  P&^?^  l^j<^h^%Al^f 
recent  recollections  and  by  the  attitude  which  you  ca^;E^ffUlm€^{'^£'^P|jb 
liktives  are  not  remedies;  in  our  position  I  consider  alt^ tcfi^^|J| 
]^ce  as  mere  truces,  and  my  ten  years*  consulate  (he  was  not,  y^i  ^^ 
a^fet  life)  as  a  period  of  almost  iminterrupted  warfare.  '  Hy  ^<^^] 
acttii^il)  d&as  they  can.  For  the  rest,  you: must  not  suj^po^ihafi 
sfadl  bedM  foal  to  break  the  peace ;  oh  nol  t  i^iall  not  act  ' 


dfidieaggresfor.  I  feel  too  well  the  adi^ntlig^  of  leaving  the  ^ihitL^ 
tf>vtQW^!gy)0Rs.  I  know  them  well;  they  wiU  be  *tha<>t^  U^  ti^^m> 
li9^^1iUje%.  or  at  least  to  furuish  me  with  just  motiiiiesife  tftBvaaa^ta^ 
n^y/^eKi.  Isball  keep  myself  ready  for  all  e^^nts^!  .ftlfljSQv  dtianr 
consuli  that  which  I  said  I  feared  some  months  hence  i^^^gipflji^^ 
foVt  wish.^  ^  I  am  waiting;  and  my  principle  is«  thai  ym  }f  !fftfih 
betteV'than^  ephemeral  peace;  we  shall  see  how  this  W|l|j (ifi^Lgyf^ 
Peltce  ii'  just  now  of  great  value,  for  it  seals  the  confirma^Qn  '^  — 
g|bVehiftietit  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  power  which  has^'c 
il^  ^'longest;  that  is  the  most  essential  point.  The  rest,  t% 
Bay,  futurity,  will  be  acoopdiag  to  circumstances.^ " — Mcmditis^i!^^ 

'*lftiVidg*ftittHfdlly  translated  the  above  conversatiop,  w^  .|^^ 
if"  to  eteJy  fekd^  wfcose  mind  is  unbiassed  to  draw  tis  own  cqojj 
elusions  from  it.  To  talk  after  this  about  Malta  being  roe  real 
cause  of  the  rupture  appears  to  4is  mere  trifling.   -  ,f, ,  \q  ^goW  ** 

'  By  a  senatus  consiittnm  of  24th  Fructidor,  yearXl^J^ReW^^ 
was  united  to  France^and  forhied  into  six  departmei^t^iJIj'T^ 
Kt^tCdjfisur  issued  what  he  styled  an  :at]U|iesty  S^ffMh  JWmSW 
criines  cif  whicji  |be  natives  pf  I^^edi^^t,wgKJ.>hAlf^jl^^^g# 
agftiiwl  fxauceJ .  JBy  Ais  pufig^Ma,;^n^siyib«o»llftw^j^^sBs\|^ 
bi^at^^nte4,Mie^)«elves  from  tbeir^  C0IV)l«^^WihaiLfdlom^bei|i 
jg^i9i^^,,jlAfecfiiMi(;  to  Tttscuny  lor  S«r<Ht>i&>i  tilb  tteitis«i{Vjintlo«i 
imaire,year  XL,  to  return;  after  wl^ich  tho^ft^vih^^UtfiiellttM^ 
themselves  should  be  declared  as  bamshed,  and  their  property 
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I*iitMa»ide  Mtpoitoueaaoot  help  temafriling'tfeiart  thiSa*JH.#e*fl^* 
e«wgta*tM*KeAtaw»ti'Bttfee  sai^e  th«e  thatthbsife  «f  PMnce  >?3I§: 


B^j^J»:>h^^^^m^P?^.Vxwfm   Holland  w^sMstilL'iipcuiMi^^ 
•%f^i^bilf<9Pp^.i  3o««|^acteigave>a  oew  constkutidii  totJaigmogiBib 

llifhimsxiitt^ipiflated  by  the  treaty  of  Amieiw  was  th^^  *6diijpie»iifiyp 

des^rofjedj  '  Attdtiwhen  tbe  Englisfh  ambdssadon  Ix^i^'^i^totte 
lioitd'  fetttrview  with  Bonaparte,  alluded  t6  tft^s^'lbtil^ 
Cmfiul  answered,  that  *'  the  annexation  o(t}^Am^ 
\*ere  mere  trifles !  that  they  ought  to  havA  6<^^fefi57V 
fip  English  cabinet  during  the  negociations  for  t^fi/f^q^b 
id  now  np  right  to  speak  about  thena /V.I6#  pivfiiWip 
e^ii^.na#  t^ia  reasoning  perfectly  judi,  and  tioKms  i'Mlla 
.  §iip£!iih/^)iriipt|U'e  upon  England,  because^  Hdi0Bdi(kiiDlt> 

<ii»fmt  in  tfaeifa6fijo£  all  these  new  en 

tOf^iimna^  oMaka  J     But  it  is  abso 

n»sbb  with  I  those  who  admit  as  a  pri 

<}li^t^d^^feasion,  that  /tis  government 

*hft*  i^  >^ying  that  he  had  in  fact 

^ySsyd^^^Ori  the  Continent.   This  reduci 

^^  siiiple  argument  of  the  right  of 

%4%Mif^P  of  Bonaparte  frankly  to  a< 

>R<JH|P/,^^;?*.ya8t  deal  of  word*  and  ^  d  ii:// e^mwij/)  ,^ae 

The  indemnities^  which  by  the  treaty  of  LuneviUd^viq^d^^ltoslfc) 

§S  %^^S,^^^^^^  princes,  were  another  ^ffWflyrc^f^Bp/iftfal 

-j^A^    ^^^^^^  and  Russia  became  joint  nft^^^^^.,^!^  <<[^if 

"  Most  of  the  German  princes  who  claim 

^Mi^%9^^^f^  >^"l  depended  more 
Grermanicjpnet,  addressed  then^selves  to  tl 
Sk,  whidAksl  'allowed  ah  ambition  to  interfi 
Ffr8ji/««  bfegiiiiilng  of  180^,  the  tr^psactic 
tl^ii^rfe»  t^toiSf^tea'tohr'Ratfi^bbrt  id  Pi 
ftetfred^^i?tHfef'^W^i9oMt^«i€f' ^tfebtJoh  o 

tiobiinihebiifBfidt  dfJtbeidepwthieift  of  foi 
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S6«  "BUkni^^  Mbm^s  ^tkymh^ 

•  ^drii^'PtUftslan  troops  dccupted  HlW^shdfti,  llrfurti;  £icBilH15«*ft§ 
MoMitevf  the  BnvAHitoi*  Mcilt:  the  wkM  mi  tb«  Ii«t5h,  "ktA  ^^fti^ili^f 
Biihqirio  tf  iSuismi,  bm  AMtria  aeiMd  apon  Pta»u  Ibr  lumel^d^  Mt 
Hiitii^Sabibiirg.  W«  faMPt  stoA  Aaldi^Htig  the  negonatioHft&Ddfe  aM 
4{8l9ii^UM>  G^nnnny  wao  jput  up  l^auQtioik;  it.WM  immt  ^(^m^AilDfiit 

>/iBii«teii  aftd'Wurtenriberg  obtatheel  CQnsid^r«bte  ictmrnm^^^ 
herniary;  dwrng  t<y  Fmlich  InAuenccf.  ^  The  ^j«et  «tf  ^€f  fM 
Omstft'wbs  to  substitute  the  influence  Of  Fmi]<»ilbi^'«hlftft§f 
Aoitfiiy  aiid  to  create  Qmongthe  secondary  Gerttitm  «til^i'lAti^ 
addidipeiidetits/'  '  .,.:-,:  .jntmit 

'  *Tlitllattdeatt'ft  original  Metnotrs  t^rfnimtte  1#itfa  the  ttmnevt^i^m 
and  intrisues  preparotofry  to  the  establishment  df^m-vtii^l^^ 
|tp^er«  The  fourth  volume  of  the  larger  work  before  us  iSjCwefly 
qipgipssed  with  the  particulars  of  that  memorably  transitiom  ^^A^ 
y^acs  luid  Hot  yet  elapsed  since  Bonaparte  had  decl^rtd  .4i»t 
htfedkary  auccession  was  itt>postible  in  France^  When  ttnerniliBH 
<Mepy  of  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Pichegru  wfts  inaKfe^ 
^tefctlbr  rewing  the  question.  The  senate  in  at*  'a**rts8"'W 
*«fPifst  Consul  (March,  1804,)  told  him,"  ifcuif  fc^'dtifeftf  f^feftj^ 
Mtitf  thf^  ttew  era  hfe  had  begun  \  that  splentfWii"  t^^&^'ffaitW! 
^Itlhout  stability:  that  his  w6rk  remained  to  Bi^  c(M^^U!ii* 
£!oh^parte  replied  cautiously  that  he  would  take  time  to  qop^ 
At  a  fiiitting  of  the  council  of  state^  Cambac^res  said,  that  tble.  J  ^ 
Consul  wished  to  know  the  confidential  opinion  of  ^a^ti  ^^t.jS^'ci 
Councillors  upon  a  question  which  would  be  stated  to  them  by 
Re^uud  d«  St.  J^n  d*Atigdy.  Cambae^es  the)V  vH^d^w. 
and  iteynaud  put  the  question,  "  whether  it  \t^Sf  derfWKtteott 
m»kli  here^dtlai^  ducces^ion  the  basis  of  the  ^^HMietft^^ 
Fwwtf^'T  Berttei-  spoke  against  it.  but,  after  a  lotig  dls^tattrf?, 
p^tArmted  fet  four  <lays,  the  question  was  ansvifeV^  m  th§*dffit& 
Motive  by  twenty  votes  against  seven*  At  the  same  time  the^l^SMf^ 
members  of  the  senate,  tlie  tribunate,  and  the  legislative  %*85% 
\tfere  told  confidentially,  at  varlotis  meetings  whJdf  w6^  ^A  aft 
the  residetice  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  that  they  nmst  h*atett*'ttPtlft 
clare  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  forestalled  hy^&A^ikffihik 
Napoleon  was  going  to  review  his  camps  along '  tH(g  ^tt^HMMA 
€JOtf^>  when  the  soldiers  w^uld  ^tdt  bimr  ^mpewMf*  b¥<l^feM«^ 
t^dh'^  that  it  was  therefbre  wiser  fbr  the' great M(»bttm;il»  df^ 
»itfife'4o  take  the iniiiatffe,  in  orde^  t6  priitedrvfe  ^^bm^intl^ 
tmbt'^ttti  consid^atien^  The  firit  m^tli^of  tbi  itflieMi^^td^ 
^^tim  in  the  tribunate.  Cur^e,  a  former  memb^  dPtw*d(f§¥^fi^, 
g^V^ifikilk^  ^  a  HftOtionf  consisiing  of  thre^  resolUtidt«^f  >«1^1PtMt 
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i|ik^gatieflw«/eiitiof*be  reptM^BhonHketo^i^t^dM^nmnfeHrf 
^«  Xbot  theilQ^i^'raihoidd  be  hettiitiarif  Hitlm  fftmtlgf  ofll^^qiiilc^Hi 
9l9^^1Y9rM  K  0cl.  That  4he  other  instituUan*  of  lb«.  couatrj^tNfiiich 
tr/fr9>  iMi>yi0t  i<MoiiipI^te«  should  be  definilivcly  «HlLad'in  Qcc«rfkM)M 
Itkh  .lliti:«6wiorgatiii&tkni  of  Ibe^goveranieiiti  Wfatf*  "dieidforifdi- 
iIm 'Jdfeou^aioa^»rrived»  no  fewer  ihmi  tivmity^ve  ai^ditteirsriroM 
MdMs«ii^  «»*)«peftk  for  the  fMtion.  Otie  solilarjrbrttldr*  0)1)1* 
posed  it;  this  was  Camot»  The  question  was  of  coundr cal^rftetli 
The.ff0B»|a  >foUoi?9d  oext,  ia  the.  same  sfiirtt*  Th«t.legiilWive 
1^5  W4S  not  assembled  at  the  bmcw  but  the  pretidemJraalines 
l|ollf«lfd:,Ao9e  fli^mbers  who  happeaed  to  be  at  Parity  •and 
cwtied  an  address  io  the  First  Coqsu1»  eipreasiveof  the  same tsetli- 
tioaents  as  those  of  the  senate  and  tribunate.  In  his  apaeih'bt 
aai^Aiaaioag  t^tficnr  diiofs^  that ''  the  desire  of  perfectioa  vl^ithe 
iv^reti d4(Beaie  thai  ooald  alBict  the  human  mind/'  t  \^n^ 

*^'**J>tiHhg  thfese  traftsactibns,  the  Pirst  Cohsul  held  J)rivaie  colih'(^ll^ 
lb' v^hich  fie  Sdmmtmed  Several  itteinbers  of  the  great  cotinbis  6f' ^^ 
iaii^. '  Ea<*h  stipulafted  ft>r  himself  and  made  his  oli^n  condition^.  ^\it 
tiibmaei  wanted  the 'period  of  their  Amotions  to  be  for  ten  years  Msttad 
«f  fii»e^twtlb'a  sshi»y  of  a5/)00  francs  instead  of  15,000^  wfcich^tliey 
w^re.then.reeeiving*  The  members  of  the  legiskitiYe  body^wisheq 
<^  for  an  increine  of  salmry,  as  well  as  of  the  duration  of  tiieii;i«i<fi(^« 
7^e:f$^nat9r%  wanted  their  di|[nity  to  be  made  hereditary^  ^nd  1^  bAj/? 
ayiyjaWlute  veto,  on  the  projects  of  law,  and  other  pnyilegef^  AW^ 
council  of  $tate  alone  asked  nothing.  Bonaparte  hstenefto  eyiery 
bbdjL  matured  his  own  plans,  determined  the  extent  of  his  own  flower, 
ihfl  gratited  as  little  as  possible  of  it  to  the  others/'— (le  Consult  ik 
PJSWi^e,'torti.  iv.  pp.  23,  ^4.)  *    '  -^ 

:  /,Allt last' the  senatus  consultum  appeared,  proclaoniojg  Nappleof 
j^aaf>art0  emperor  of  the  French^  the  imperial  dig^y  l^qiag 
^ade  hereditary  in  his  family^  besides  va^us-  ^^ftber,  prgitai^ 
j^hmgesin  the  great  council  of  the  state  and  in  the  adminislralii^ 
a^M^oi*.  Three  votes  only  in  the  senate  had  been  fQUBdnegaa^e; 
Q^fgQiire,'a  aad  Lauabrecht's  were  twoi  the  third  was  believed  ;tQ.b« 
^^^^i%r  .The  senatus  consultum  was  presented  by  the  senate ifi 
f^  bpdy  ^  Napoleon  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  ISlh  May^  l$a4» 
.Without  wailing  for  the  sanction  of  the  f^ople,  he  immediatejy 
f^Mme^<  the  title  of  '^  Emperor  by  the  graoe  of  God  and  the  coiM 
lAitM^tons  of  the  Republic*"  Sooa  after,  however}  the  "  {iefXtthUoT 
^M.j9Uppresse4«*the<ju](taposition  having  been  found  toa^l^ipi^ 
and  he  styled  himselSf  Emperer  by  the  conatituticMis  of  th^  empii^ 
The^imstiop  ,W  the  iiereditary  successioB  was  tb^  laid  b^bwa 
tbe.  people  for  theiit  sanction*  It  had  the  uaual  Bumber  of  iav^iir^ 
aMa  ?ottas4  about  three  millbas.  Then  the  addresees  of^  o^affrar 
iMkntioii  poured  iu  from  all  the  functioQaneai  aad  4he  MH^IfiiagajQf 
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9eo  "Skibfi^ji^^ 

fl>ltttfiy /Kafc  b AOgcri  m^  ig[i||ip(i|.4\»itraiMt  .Shvf^M;m^^^ 

Niqifi^m  tiit9/in«9i»f^;Mr  of  tb^  M^tt  Hif^^  dteimwiAfi^kiPghl 
I^»d4  otheM  c«lkd  4im.  ii  bqw  Mo9e9«  Mali^iiifyc^fiMii^^ 
Qm^^>$mhbi»b0p  tcluiAJj  ^s^mpved  bim  to  €bfirti  nD^W^bt 
NfVMfeoii'  M^  be  did  not regrtat  the  oonoordat !  It*  ]i^iAMldr)ii9^>Ht 
ttamitiHry  that  soaie  dSmet^t  Hianifestdd  itaeK.  •$ef{|f4'[<^^iii$^ 
rtminftd  l;beir  cMiniiaMOBs,  B^tjthe  army  m  JS^ef^^^^imi 
^>)ii%e3caUaftiao  ^f  ita  favoarMe  cj^ef*  ,     ,  . .,  i.  ,afcijBa  guiaJ 

./iTluiai09€M  tlieFreiieb  r^publip,  adofra  .^r^i^jfj^s^sMP^f^fifil 
baltl^  4>ifelt^  yeafia*  It  began  m  Wood  alll  sp^Jiiaitiftflfi  ftlft^iiM! 
mt^^  ^  itrioker^  and  mystifitatioar  Tbe  gre^t  ib^i>i  t^'y>^wlA 
bMl  iieiver  mderstood  it^  and  >et  a  miiliM  ^f  m^^^§  fbwJR 
IM  b§balf*  The  abolitioii  of  exclusive  privilag^Mrb^^idr^cA^ 
gn^ll^l  for  it|  had  been  accomplished  before  b^  tbe^isn^^ss^lltyi 
1^114^  proclaimed  the  constitutional  monarch^f,  ..Bf^^tifh^iB^^'} 
jipffirdf  rashly  destroyed  that  constitutioo^and  now^afte*;  tyf4\fr^siiftgt 
Qfi60atifiual  agitation,  they  took  refuge  under  the  sU^f^affM  IMt 
p^ia;4tbirQi^»  without  any  popular  representajtipAjWhltf^cfftot^ml 
K|i(^vp  the  reaction  produced  by  extremes.  rO^^j^h^i^^i^QitlipAl 
^bliti'^iliieeeeded  each  other  during  those  tweivcf  J^%^§vi  ^/jCiP^^M^ 
^#a^by  far  the  best.  With  all  its  faults,  Boniap#rr^83?§m*l§hipTW 
m\  fpocb  which  we  love  to  dwell  upon  in  mem^y ;  |ij^^  ^(g^f^K^il 
oj(rp^ceior  France,  a  breathing  time  for  mankind,! sq^te^d^jtfi^ 
^f^g/mmfH  violence  of  the  convention,  and  the  .still  'f^HKQiQtiifM 
pfff>fHgacy  of  the  directorial  government.  It  waa  A/l!!^tMfPJ(^ 
Q{^^  aiiKl' reason,  when  the  language  of  frenzy  made  wa^lc^tb^ 
13^  JI|i|^attUy  and  justice,  when  the  various  classes  an^ij^^^ly 
ag^q  H9/^rs&oed  each  other.  It  was  a  brilliant  epoehxiilnwh^ 
itfElfiy  il.*gfM>d(inan  in  every  land  of  Europe  had  his  VE>Vt#>4M4rM 
l^lpp.vyho^  9Aarr  seemed  then  to  shine  with  a  bepgna^tyVj^^tf^ 
J?pf.a,lime  tat  least  be  evinced  a  respect  for  puUicv^^ipi^;^]^ 
mt^ality^  he  displayed  feelings  of  benevolenoef  b^i^fiA^il^ 
Attf^a^ipn  to  civil  matters;  he  re-organized  the  social js^^^^c  9^ 
sh(^wed  himself  liberal  to  bis  friends,mercifQl  toto.fn^g^^ijM 
towards  aU«  France  was  greatly  indebted  to  himfi^«|||ai^/p^r^ 
in  which  he  reconstructed  it  as  a  jstate«  and  laid  the4^9^  ^fj  id 
pyermanef^  neatness.  To  bipodelf  that  ^a»  a  digpi$##  l^^t^fgr 
{^ajQv^i^er  the.briiUancy  of  bis  fQri3^er/cafpi^gttfr.u  U^i^k§>^K 
i^^^,  bimielf  with  a  magi^tra^y  for  ii/E9r^PrfPMlMkii>^Mt^ 
|«t^r#gatjm«»  had  he  preserved  at  leaat  th^  fSseiiti|iJbi^il^^l$Hlif|d 
fertif  ^  m  nspref^tative  eonstitwtipniMbRrfll^T<^sMBtqi:^»ft 
France  a  great,  indusMiousp^a^d  commen^liab  lA^iWiii^ft^^^q^gft 
military  and  conquering  one,  he  might  have  lived  in  honour,  and 
died  in  peace,  followed,  by  the  Mfiittngfi  of  men.    The  Bourbons 
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^iH^mflfd¥g69^,  tteir^n^b^^toditeen  ib««Mfe«fed£ky'^Hhg 

iSi^kmt^^wMltiy  But  the  p\eui§  iitmiflSeklit^  fbr>ito>c0^M^ 
nl^^e^pendkn^r^d  his  life  ^fte^iM^'Ihe  i^hilillMltcMn^ 
1Sff^>mO(f^»im^r  tfll,  did  the  aSiiiim)>t»Myof  ftb^i^Ut^^^^ 
§<l^%^i»^th6>#nd  ^  h^ii^ditttrv  &uc<je9^ioii  ift  hkfkmil^S^V^^^ 
h^i^dtA\d^h^*^htmhiM^hBen  an  addhios^  r^^sobi^fijlgil^ 
being  saUsfied  with  a  tempbmy  ^d  4iiriit<^d  fx^evi-  'S^d'/kc^ 
%a^y^l%lid^^ti£tt8  fbbt' phciMopi  of  ittcceddion  and  lief^^diCAI^j^ldy. 
im^mk  hltn4**:yt"  Me  repudiated  the  wife  of  bifi  ^cb^ofe*,  "ittled 
l^tei^f^^d^iMAhd^evatifd  fell  at  hst  notwithstanditi^  ^P;  «JAd 
fifef<[i^  ^dfi'/baNNy  iieae^ied  the  age  of  manhood  after  bim;^  tl^ 
^Mb^Yo^ta^f^tiiemoiB  vulgar  part  of  a  conqueror,  and  ai  dti^lj  hid 
^rfll^l^'i^Hi^tt^  remembered  m  history.  Through  the  lieadtefig 
c^^rtyJ^Wfef*  Conquests  we  have  neither  the  wish  nor^^j^a^^^W 
Attol^4lltf!(  aft  |i^«sent.  We  feel  no  inclination  to  pa^^thtbl^ 
tfiWRifrid'gfe^e,  thfe^gfeomy  glory,  of  the  empire,  with  'mhiUbtim 
^WMilei#*fii]fd'^^tVtlfe  expeditions ;  its  armies  of  half*  il4HkW(^ 
tiMW^i^p^imciA  fields  df  battle  or  rather  carnage  ;  1ts'^e»^^i^ 
t^im^^n%fif  Uit^id  bdtletins,  and  the  attendant  des6lation*df  "^411^ 
ef^liltei W*f^^<!<3ftiW|hes in  Europe;  all  these  things  havfe 'iorftti 
iWA^tf  fe^\ik  ii  real  history  of  the  empire  remaitt^  jfet'^  M 
^Itlfeti^^forit'^tt^  not  to  be  merely  the  history  of  Franee^^Qii^, 
btf|jfefe^ltf«ill^ Europe  during  that  epoch  ;  it  ought  t6  bfef^^Wia 
^tf«»«(%iy  from  French  or  English  materials,  but  from  *tfe|i^i<lft& 
l*d^*^e<^l^9  Of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Hdlhmd,  RusWi^  &tm 
tbfi^fin^ies  that  were  tormented  for  ten  y^ars  th)%(<^>thl^^iiesll^ 
^^WD&bitibi^  of  a  single  individual.  Tdtalk^f  6«i>eh  d  tMti  hkUng 
saifrffe^<sb«^f)ion  of  a  great  popular  princi^^d  fegfeltWt^^the^HriBi 
CWii^y  W^Etrrope,  of  his  being  forced  into' AVari*rt  tete^dWn^di^ 
fettfcrfj^piJfe^rsf  to  us  mere  verbiage.  Was  he  forcetf  int^fh#^^A 
efJS(^'^r'^f  Russia?  Has  he  not  acknowledged  liimselfthttl 
ll^asf^i^a'td^  universal  monarchy.^  And  >vere  other  nWion^ 
terijbt^ii9^itbiyt  fo  bis  dictation  ?  But  it  is  useless^  to:  disciyss 
Afti^flQv^^tbr^ti^bai-e  ^rgumewt.  Gtie  great  *stiticti<^ii  ^i^Wi 
4b  life*  *fc^^**e  gerierally  overlobked 'in  Napolebrfs  *etittrfeeier  f  the 
Ttfcl^^f  JPt^ttW^afid^  of  Jf^th  Italy  w^  a  very  <8flfiw^r^nitttt^ 
*l»3sii6jfeey  froitt?^'^ttt*  N's^ebnH^^  itivadei^  bP  GetiMtfyv^ttf 
iSlfllftiiai  df4wAfilWS^iWIX^y,  and^of  Rusdtt,  HvaiW^ihk  j^pW 
bf  <lftJ^^tt^trieyi^^^S?e'^sfe«ftihien*»,  therejb^rey^^f  «tftfftyi^J^h| 
Fte«fclP^a«*$fe^^^ItttHtns  fc^ards  him  <Higlrt  tW  tt>  be  ttflSeA 
fls>*>A«^l*ifefdP^*fe^Mttgs  of  Europe  at *te^^  ,iJvv-^K  ooriBri 
.bni5  t'liioiiod  m  bavi  jy^c.f.  ,;       ,  ,  v    ^t«.»  ^^fur^iJpaoD  bnu  yiBlifira 
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...  -       (  aai  y       -  m 

'  Prihtty  publUspar  Ordre  du  Roi  et  par  ks  Mfini'H^  dtRiB^ 
'^  aenntimeHon  Publigue.    napportt  an  Roi  tt'^V^}^. 

4:  f^olleclion^c.  PremiireSMe;  Histoire  Polity 
'  des  Etafi-triniraux  de  France,  tenus  k  Tours  et 
'  regne  de  Charles  VIIL,  ridige  en  Latin  par  J 
^'  diputi  da  bailliage  de  Rouen,  publii  et  traduitp\ 
^^  %is  sur  les  Manuscriti  inidits  de  %  Bibtiothiqt 
"'  Ai  Bernier,  Avocat  A  la  Cour  Royale  de  Paris. 

3,'  Collection,  l^c.   Premiere  Serie ;    Negaciation^  ^fi/^iV^iWi^ 

"Succession  ffEspagne  sous  Louis  Xlr.,  ou  Correapo^ff^^^, 

,  [Memoires,  et  Actes  diplomatiques  concernant  les  Pret^^i^fjff^^ 

'  tAvenement  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon  au  Trdne  ^J^^gi^ 

accompagnes  d*un  Texte  historique^  et  precides  d^une  fyfjmn^ 
"  Hon,  par  M.  Mignet,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut^p  Conaeill^r  g^JElf^^ 
'"  Garde  des  Archives  du  Minist^re  des  Affaires  Etrangi^^».  4Ui. 
■'  iBS5.    Vols,  land  2.  V.^.oq 

TVf^JfW^  ^  which  we  live  is  certainly  one  of  greakand^MOcofftfU 
^^Etions,  and  consequently  of  great  worki,  and  the  ouMfff  ^biob 
hw  beien  elsewhere  in  action  has  not  been  wiwting  to  jtitaraten?. 
Xt  is  an  ag0  of  great  literary  undertakings;  andi  in  tfa4  adirtocas 
ivbiiJi  it  nas  madei  it  is  not  altogether  employed,  upon  Ui^paii- 
s^t|  not  ao  far  wrapped  up  in  its  own  selfisbneds,  butrdiatiljcaB 
:9f)Ar0  tim^  to  look  back  upon  the  past  By  notbiiii^jMireiiiiif- 
^^dif  ha^.tbe  present  age  been  already  distingwsbedi  ^imtbyifblip 
I^W  views  mid  the  new  lights  which  have  bean  giv^  taiIiK)Ju#- 
.ipiW  9^  fpj^wer  tiroes*  .    ;    '^  :>«*^ 

ft^^a/Bi  wbich  is  gone  was  to  historians  one  of  fointtdisgiiii^itli^ 
P9rt»  <^^>aiinofit  wlthouti  foundations — the  edifice  was  of(cii(  faidod^ 
aw>^.and  elegant,  but  not  solid — the  attemptSi  whicliiipf  re^UMiebdf 
made  to  build  firmly,  only  showed  how  deep  and  abroad  .tmbl^aMe 
the  foundations — bow  much  riches  and  intelKgenpe.  woul4f  be 
rei^uirpd  to  dig  tb#in.  We  are  now  graduallv  Jaykig  thoMi liaiuiib- 
tionsi  and  g  perigd  is  fast  approaching  when  t\m-hiHiomKuimU 
Mve  bases  wheire^i^  to  work  m  safety*  He  wiU  haiXic^  l<Mig(ir 
4^blige4:  to  draw  upon  himself  the  r^proaeb  0|f  baving  iwritbili 
fl»bi^  whilst  tibere;  eiusted  that  which  mi^thAiie  eatuhi^sbid  tiiiA. 
;,  •  We  a«^  inde^  ariived  at  aii  j^tirdy  now  eca^qf>the  Jtaitii^^df 
J^ifii^ojry,  c  Qur  former  bist<iriaKis  hane,  it  is  true,  used  jd^iounuiills 
j^ii^  i;^prdiij  such  as  they  could  giet  at>  but  thoae  wero  not-goaii, 
beipgcbrwicl^t  and  pasiing  uoticesi  colouned  by)|diehi^^&i0aL'i|f 
th^i  parties  who  wwte  tbein,  and  niere  likttMKf  fWluiieiils>)l|lr#- 
;»l^r^^d  in^ipu^licilibi»ii$0-**H;>O  when  the  morejaacuraiecneoiirdsief 
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Comrnksion  ffiHoriq^  f^ndJEkgH^  Record  Cmmission.    96$ 

(^ff/m^  ««4..tfey  bav^  been  ofte»  eutiffsly  misupdeTstof^.V"* 
^11(94^  ki[ip^l^ge  which  the  histprw  few  ^f $we4  9^ 4^u- 
Qients  of  tnis  kind.  The  old  historians  of  ancient  Rome  i^pfifced 
^^^h  |ii  the  same.ipanner-T'they  had  their  do^uoj^epts  a^d  their  r^ 
cof  Q^riQtSQ  numerous,  it  is  true^  as  our  own^  nor  perhaps,.exci?pt  in 
|i<^e  1l^tances>  so  good^  which  were  more  or  l^ss  p^rfipctil;  used» 
qij^corHipg  to  the  opportunities  of  the  writer.  Their  ci^rtier  dpcu* 
menta.^erei  like  part  of  our  older  chroniclesi  founded  only  upon 
st^l.^rlier.songSj  which  had  long  lived  in  the  mpmor^  of^the 
people — ;but  all  are  now  lost^  and  it  bas  been  the  aim  pf  la(p 
'writers  on  Romian  history  to  conjecture/from  the  notices  of  t^ose 
'^^b^a'w  thetn  and  used  them^  what  was  the  nature,  the  authenticity, 
WdT  ilievQpirit  of  those  records.  Jf  all  our  records  were  destroyed, 
fiiifl  Only  the  worlgs  of  our  historians  were  preserved,  some  new 
Niebuhr  would  have  to  pursue  the  same  process^^  and  would  find 
^he  same  diflBcuhies  in  arriving  at  truth,  or  at  an  ap^o^imafion 
tdlvards  it*    For,  in  the  histories  of  our  forefathers  wmch  we  now 

Sossess,  there  are  equal,  if  not  greater,  errors  and  misrepresenta- 
ilMit»  Ihttn  in  the  histories  of  ancient  Rome — not  only  are  ficie 
4BtdBg}y  started  in  hundreds  of  instances,  but  the  very  spirit  of  the 
^mts  10  iufiundersHood,  and  all  our  historians  abound  with  err^n 
!»o(«Miofa  Ittto  tban«s  though  some  future  historian  should  represent 
dfWtRsidioali'of  our  day  as  sticklers  for  the  aristocracy,  and  should^ 
»at  Jthe 'Mftti^  time,  condemn  our  Conservatives  as  lawleas  ^nstdiev 
^hpismght  openly  the  destriytion  of  church  and  state,  £Mti 
«M  ^alndild^  misrepresentations  have  long  existed  in  our  aMeieM; 
hiAoflesi  There  we  had  no  public  records  to  consult.  But  faoW 
are  we  sufficiently  to  lament  such  errors  in  our  owfi  history,  when 
^  iifiyie  bnodreds  <^  waggon-loads  of  records  of  every  period — 
lUUhfentk  documents  of  transactions  under  the  hands  and  seals 
^iitoilf.of  those  who  acted  the  chief  parts  in  them,-«-^documefirte 
tudiiebfwould  set  everything  right  f 

n\  Wb- mean,  however,  by  no  means  to  disparage  the  ^altie  of 
-ebronitlet  and  contemporary  historks,  altluAifh  written  by  indi* 
tttduiis,  tlieiasetvee  partial  and  prejudiced^  a^  often  having  nb 
^Rttiai*  authority  than  hearsay  and  common  report  for  what  Aey 
Jttlli  They  also  possess  a  great  and  essential  value.  As  the  Rolh 
didi  other  pubKe  i(eeonb  «re  neeelstiry  t(^  verify  aid  correct  the 
tChrotuoies^  so,  wkhottt  these  tatler, — which  give  us  the  regulfur 
^diain»(rf  events  in  their  connectioD  with  each  other,  and  wbidi 
,6sinish  «s  with  «ery  much  information  of  a  kind  wbioh,  &om  their 
inatpce,  the  <>thers  could  not  contaki,^ — it  would  be  often  iftipO!^ 
sitfle' to  understapdy  and  always  nupossible  to  reduoe  intd  u  coti- 
teistesit>4UHrnitivef  the  «neonae(^ed  entries  «f  the  roU^^  silid  '^ 
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<l^^tea^M   •A^te«kA-d^^lfaM^^^t*■Ml' 
lP■9W^^V■  y  TfWi  CUV  ^mMnwai  wmi* 

mimmmMy  future)  liae  fvevMied,  stid,  1 
broken^  the  eiiit»akle9>  the  only  records  ^ 

iNi iMh '4^twt^ryy «&d in  France  to'amudi ' 
Hhiliit the  oiilybraloricill  dbcutntents  welu 
imitlng'  fbrtBi tmd^tiietr  Mt«tot,  these  weii9>  as  %i^tM»iMIMail|r 
fbe  Am  hiit€lriieai'  records  that  were  pvinibdt^byfllMeiMlA  iM|l|> 
HrtKHtttblHi),  in  a  great  tnesisam,  fot  books  itf f^M W  iwMWl(i|||i j  ^ 
ike  *Dfi^dkt9net,  the  GUtndens/tiie  Speteaatw; '  tliirQntb^^ 
llost<M  odierifvriters,  have  merited  well  by-tlNil«)atlMM 
Midi    M^rmnst  we  foi^  Ae  nobfe  works  oP  thei««fts'' 
^(fitaiBtoiManr.  ^    ^     ^*^  v^  ^* 

'^i^DMsi^'^  sevaiteenth  centory,  ^  Tatti^  Jrf  ftfeyftbrwnit>pg| 
Air  faristorical'  purposes  w^sbeghming  to  be'dnly'ibil|^ftmMi0 
Mbiffeastence  that  men  who  were  best  abk^te^^tt]l{n-^fettiie^||^^ 
and%fao  were  themselves  distbgnished  by  riirii«biliy»rteitttidM^ 
yiw6  'tiien  placed  in  positions  that  gave^^ii  eagj^>ttilttirt^^ii|py 
repoiltOfies  in  which  they  were  kid  up.  h'^wa^  il^tteliir**'^* 
#Meh/in  England  at  least,  more  enlarged  fee^f^  dM^vMll^ 
UNift ;  tmA,  as  those  views  eitpanded,  there  aWie  Al  ^ 
c»t»y  litf  the  last  century,  both  in  England  attd'JPVlkti 
4Mfe  fer  the  publication  of  the  national  records,  f^i 
ilMtflte  c^ttntry  was  the  celebrated  collectiovi  df  die  1 
n^fiiMf/whieh  Was  foltowed  by  the  appointmeift  of  %r  cc 
iNtt  aMtinued  its  researches  into  thenattn^  and  ccA^i 
demttiilic ^  i^ecdrds- for  many  years.  The  Ffenc^h  got 
pIMmi^  a 'Soilirewl^t  similar  course.  In  17^,app^re 
i^«AniHef  in^fMi^,  of  rtie  itnportant  feoHection  of  the'^ 
d6s  MoU^^e  ^Ffonce  de  la  Trotsieme  Race,  coBectedl 
M.  de  Lantiifei  a  learned  Parisian  lawyer.  M .  de  J  ^ 
prepf^edfhe^eeohd  volutfie  of  this  great  woA,b»t'^^ 
f»re  lis  eeitt)pAetidn/  i^A  it  ^m  printed  und#r  the  'Mm^ 
c0WBe,  #h'€^riid  edited'the  siic  fetiowing  vcAmn^,  #M  ^ 
the  ninth;*i  Tliis  fe^,  h(meferj  was  hot  bi<blttftted-*i" 
d^i&,  ^*e»  tt^as  ec^d  by'M.  dfe  Vmm^iKJflib^i 

Ii8ii?il4*  M.ide  Brtqtifeny,  <mt  df  tti^nte^  l^frt*  ' 

o#%is^^,  pnbtisbed  the  tenth^tdlMIe  %  "^  7^. 
and  twelfth  vohimes  were  also  published  under  the  n«ie  'irf  ^W^ 
vMft^^d^tfte  six  fbllovring  were  all  the  woi^  of  3|^|^j||^  l||^ 
N2ili(Pi^  been  iUe  deske  of  the  French  govefiiMi«at4e»i«  '^ 
tearcb  iole  the  English  archives  for  documents  rebitsiK  ^vm 
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r  iiil  in  IBfiiti  imfcMr  llw  iwnm  ttiii  iBm  A 

y  ^■^^•T'^W^  ^  ^^■'^'t^^^^^"*^^^P '^^^PTTB'^I^^^"^  ^•^^••*^^^^^^^^^'' 

nininiiiif  for  ifimiiyi  tffrr'f  ^HrtTfti+f^  M  rfr^^^ 

JWrtiil^ifrWIMi^il^^^^^^  ri[iii]^fhiim  tM  ^<P» ' wwt  vUiihIcu  Hie 
jjjjfltn^iliiiir  Inhiiirn    n  rich  hmm»tf  bave  ^auMt  btthirtB  hmm 

t*JPtv*itQyii»Jlit^  in  tbeH^^  library  at  Pwifi... 

gitiii)tti)^u»trk3,  indeeil^.the  iM^liaaal>^#cQ«ds  a^a^  Ami  kum 
^^m  avwViriy  differeot  conditioii.    Tbe  public  mmUmm*^ 

ftitoiMnfffJif  qf  itet.wiifttiy,  fr9«i  ;M,UuiA«are  ,wbkb  h«fi.lafr 
jHf^  MfSPc^teiN^u  ^f  Jbmiki  frjQia'tb0(€o»vMl»QiiA.w(^kb.  btfe  ,m 
^pip^9$HlM«d  tb§i^  ttevw^  x>f  a  fi)H:4  wpoti^ny 
«^i^tb^if.3M^»^if^<^^  ^^^  IHirli^  tM«(f^  hiive  Jbaw  almtt  iM 
dJMlrtK^^  tiiaorj  tells  im  bowp  at  t^e  bgltle,,Qf 
Bfwr^|Wi^ci»  >  U  9A,  yfh^  Phitipp^ Aiigiiste  waa ,  aurpmed.  \m 
wcbard  I.,  the  whole  of  the  national  archives  of  Fraii(M»K»wbiw 
iu$mi^  ^bo^t  wUh  the  court,  were  qaptnrc^  hs^ 
rp»4  U  WjBsap  important  charter  of  Philippe's^  liM|t4Ni| 
f^^^tWil  supp^aed  to  be  pre^erved  in  the  arcb4¥4»s  of  tba 
t^B^§i|^iH^t  formed  a  grand  obiect  of  ^  de  Ssttr 
^,^ ^f%ii»«»W*..  It, improbable,  however,  t^at  in  EpalwM  U^ 
Ofir^jiiAlti^lfi^  tA^pre^  the  /orei^  records  whiph  ^4HWIgH#K 
$Wr.pil»^/*y#  fe§^s,^d  it  would,  Heed,  be  a  yain  bc^i^i  tbtlt 
^f^^6$mUis0^h  c^f '^e  plunder  at  the  present  day.^  .  But  a  fm§^ 
CHpiimtPf^^^J'^^^d  in  the  histories  have  led  the  Freofibttufiipn  j 
filMMi^^tb^  e^ror  of  supposing  that  every tbiug  of  this  kviib 
*kM  Mot  .ill  ^rauce,  must  be  in  England^-^-ran  '^rippr  wInA 
been  perpetuated  by  the  mystery  that  has  htujiguawwjl 
a|e^i  pf  our  record  o$ces.  The  fao^  of  .th^,Toiv^  anA 
,^reasurea^  anaongst  our  continctf^  ««jighhqkiN%ia 
. ,  We  ourselves  have  known  an  in^aMe  wb^i^a  FMAnk 
^^  Lf^id  a  visit  to  the  Record  Office  in  the  T^^fw  >yitb< W 
mipWit  jj^tr^mtj  to  he  allowed  a  sight  of  a  do^ufi^^t  yih)^  ha 
4m|9II||$^  to  he  preserved  there—that  docu^l^t  was  the  dri|^ 
^lltfMK^  of ;  Qasarts  Comineutaries,  in  jthe  biiMid^writii^*af  ita 
mSkW-  ^^^  neiglibpurs  have  generally  a  very  erron^^us  idea  id 
llMMif^ftMp  ^  tb^^.TQwer  niwi^^ripts-jihey,  do  not  s^ain  wtfti«g 
|^l^6Q^iqi9iva.|be  uQtion  tb^tjhey  are  entirely  sWe  records* 
.  J||jr^,lba  QBi^sj(|st, alluded  u^,  and  ,by  tU#  reinduMoa  af  1?$^^ 
'dSrJr  diip^fii^d.^.m^^, ofibe  speller  ^  .pupyipckt  afcikii^aii^ 
WftJMWbf^  of  tha  anpiei|t4'<9<^^<^  of  Eraage  tea-bgnaii^gHMHi 
-T3?r^ — — rr: — ^— "^ ' ^ ^ -^. 

f  We  bftve  som^.few  mauuscripts  which  are  known  to  have  Jl>een  i^MhtMlo  Mt^  - 
Md  ddorlftr  oiir  wars  in  Frnncd.    ^le  ro^al  &iS.  19,  D.  It.  m  tiic  BnUsJi  Museum. 
^m0wmtmim«^  w  itnt«»ms,  *'  fat  i^s  oue  le  Roy^  ffraunce  ^  la  batelHe  ^* 
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Ml^t^^  batik  •ift  the  midcHe  of  the  0eivinrteeBtk3toiA0k>  SEU 
Registers  of  th«'Parliiifn«iit;  itfow  depositaf  mtfcehwftofii^  ^faliaii 
€Xii^lto}(9i$ettonl  jodiciaire  dee  ArchireB  du  lleJMhyie)^  ardbhe 
«idel»l'ir^gtikir  series  of  records.  They  c^iiraiencei%iD  we/titt 
Mdietit'  registere,  not  very  numerous,  chas^  vniAemlfa^^titiii'jgir 
trflm>  Mlioh  ^o  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  St^  lioma^rriiodtnth^ 
fbidiMe  of  the  riiirteeufli  century.  '  '     •    BibslS^ 

i^t'la  Eigland  the  case  is  entirely diffemiit  We  ha^  tmcn^nfai 
IMWrd9  thetAsetves,  documents  of  different  fieriodsy  wbeQlii.sfafnlr 
tow/fu  the  earKest  times>  tbeynvere  guarded  wilk  timiDneB|flat 
tdd-^.  *  in' the  thirteenth  century  they  w&re  spoloBn  lof  ^feis^die 
^^pttople^s  evidences;"  and  nmny  entries  on  die  earlieitfiarliittwiit 
^on^  show  with  what  a  jealous  e^e  they  were  uratchcfEi  inn 
finemi  petition,  in  the  parliament  of  die  46tk  Eklnwriil^tijnbe 
«daf ^oiis  request  that  all  the  records  be  earefuUy  soilgfat jtfibir^li 
4lAt^lhey  may  be  produced  on  demand,  whether  dieircftm^fe 
tlljlildst ^e  king  or  fai  his  favour;*  and  we  have  ht  literti^iiatf 
•iNl'bMtdl  which  were  made  between  the  persons  wiiah|mttinll'lfar 
•office  >trfk<»eper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  anA  bia  suoootoi; 
Jjib^Hfying  exactly  the  number  and  date  of  tkt^  rollsitand  cofhfk 
^OtotMntiT  which  were  in  his  care.  Foreign  'mvadohobks  hr 
4ftt(ltut4fes  lyeen  unknown  to  us;  and  it  is  prdbable^lbiibofeiD^ijnl 
^mfkdtldno  great  injury  to  the  contents  of  our  mtiomdiatekivni 
^^kiln  the  violent  convulsions  of  the  seventeentkireiitttcyi^tkffS 
4m^»  few  Milling  to  second  the  wild  proposal  of  the  fanaiieBe^s^ 
itM  ieNvniB  ^  very  advisable  to  burn  all  the  old  rec^idspyeaii^^ 
^Oibiin-fhe  Tovrer,  Ae  monuments  of  tyranny;'*  and>^^mK0 
44^tidlid  tb  us  tnsngled  only  by  the  injuries  which  tthejrrJitire 
iU^in^li  n-oi^  nlBgleet  in  the  three  last  centuries,  fiiom  oonsifeiifit 
«i5dfleftlSi  and  fmni  individual  rapacity.  That  they  teitef«ltrasil 
ff^mHbis  lartter  cause,  we  have  evidence  in  at  leastion^timthteti' 
Iftfted  ttHttancert'  y^t  we  look  upon  the  charges  Mrobgbtfa^iitt 

^I'JJ*"""    "' '■"     ■'" ' -— ^ '    "  nli.ih    iti^iih 

.1  ♦  'Miff M  *pnp  ki  <onii9U9Pr  qe  ooow  recordet  et  cjeconqii©  qhw,^a  m^mMdSf 
^e  resoo^  dsvoient  dem^jrer  illepqes  pur  perpetuei  evidepge  et  eide  de'tmiE  pamesa 
ycelv,  di  cle  touz  ceux  a  qeui  en  nuT  manere  Hs  atteignen^,  qutot  ti€ii\eMoJr  tuiS^^ 
pkAmV9t^(tHKtitihnlii  e41jit  mitre  dit  tke  d«  softi«  qu  ^ikKn]gMotMmhhm9 


M\pwmg  waa  a  case  in  the  Star  Chamber*  "  Ve  tprmmo  I;a^e,  lo.  Eh*.  — 

ling  of  Records.  Lawrence  HolHngshed  ifoftiifttd  to  th*'(^t^«)iltoto¥^jW 

K  i^  ^&t^k^«  hev^iAer  to  bee  admitted  to  de&lel  fci  diiy  «d)cQ>ff;KJi4i^flfQ9r 
ilf]#fMfogl^t'^6<^°?<^*  9^^^  Tower  to  a  gteate^nuipber^i(Ji«M)firtanot^af^^ 
at  the  least,  roanj^  of  them  touching  her  highness  rTght  to  other  fbralgne  feoatiiryM,  nee 
being  then  serv*  to  M*  litnnage,  who  liath  the  charge  of  her  Ma**®'  Recordes  in  the 
TowV*— Ifor^av^  MS,  No.  216,  p.  312. 
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Mikof{\huifmanevlh\8  oototemporiiriesi  W  hftvmgitoiDnitobflrdlb 
UnB  oi/fNlliiK)eif;«9  inatances  of  the  ri^deh  wiiitb  i^a9 ISQciibMi^ 
fitail^  ^HM]i|Mett6il  duiiof  tlie  two  foUowiog  reigt^i^  (  w  'r>^ 
^djf  &«  jlo^!  iade^i,  without  pride,  that  we  look  tipoA^  tb^i^i^iiitir 
terioft  of  ^r  noilioii^t  records^  cobttnued  geneltrily^  ^l^itb.  hKukdlw 
Aictrhi^,  fiic^m  tint  etd  of  the  twelfth^  airi  beginning  oi  ttm>j^l^- 
td#ntfa(jefantanc8,'u|>  to  the  present  day.  Tbus^  of  otlr.ilojl^y^ctb^ 
Placita  or  Plea  Rolls/ preserved  in  the  Chapte^Hou>je^;#Miri|» 
futofaEtinnig  the  c^hietf  pleadings  andjudgznents  in  the  kNm^l  o^urt 
|Qufiai^giB),  tod  beftnre  fhe  justices  itineratit,  ^  ^eHh^  ntoit 
ina|RX!tant  ikifennatioii  upon  every  subject  respecting  nHikih  nraft 
iiffage  legal  war  with  each  other/'  begin  with  the  latter  pa^t  of  Ihe 
%widftHT«6htufy;  The  first  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  is  of  the  aist  Hee^fl.* 
iwkh  Hc»<  il;  they  be|^  to  be  very  regular,  and  are  so  cimUnn^ 
idttb^^^seattilDei  We  have  also  the  ehanceUor'a  dupHealfl^ 
mf^iimm^toJiBj  t)idu|^  the  sems  is  not  so  cooiplete>  wbicb^^^yilbe 
9i^(estk>n  of  the  Record  OommisMoni  have  been  depqAtedklg 
UiefBrhiah  Mus^nn*  In  the  Tower,  the  grand  re^sisory  ^f 'like 
^eAt-UoP'roNs,  the  Charter  Rolls,  containing  grants  of  privillsg^, 
^natfeeC^  fairs,  8cc.  charters  of  incorporation,  of  land,  and  the  Ifto, 
iN^in  with -the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  John:  the  Patent  Ji^t^t, 
loil  wfakhoSir  Harris  Nicolas  has  observed,  ^*  there  is  scarqe^yia 
iittbjeol  ciHikieet^d  with  the  history  or  government  of  this  «omit4K» 
saviiiith  thai  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  thirteeotl^  l^iiiiih 
Httklbvand  itftaenth  centuries,  which  is  not  illustrated  hj/ttimt^' 
Jb«gHliwitli!lhe  Sd  of  John:  the  Close  Rolls,  still  motev^if^^ 
ke^n^with  ti^  6th  of  the  same  reign :  the  Liberate  RoHsi  Ciih 
lH]mTi^4l*ders  of  payment  from  the  king^s  treasury  ^fcH^^nJ^bHl^ 
iratifetf'tJf  purposes,  begin  with  the  2d  of  John  (ajd«  i90Qi)j: 
lii«f>'^ovman  Rolls  begin  the  same  year:  the  Fiue  Rolls  ;bfgili 
(nJtBltlfe^tbof  John:  the  Gascon  Rolls  and  the  French  .iR$>lk 
•felfaliWEith  the  ^6th  of  that  reign.  These  latter,:  with,  tb^ 
tRboQ^jand  Almain  Rolls  which  commence  a  little  later*  fkr0 
chiefly  diplomatic.  The  Gascon  and  Norman  Rolls  contais 
'^^fa||i^d  I'elating  to  those  provinces  while  under  English  domina- 
Uo^^'i  We  have  a  Misse  Roll  of  the  II th  of  John;  ^n^  soinfe 
<olfaer' rolfap ^  Ihe  samie  reigm  Besides  these^  tkefO'  ate  others 
^ich  ebimmeiice  somewhat  l^ter,  as  the  Welsh  R^Hs  be|kifrinjr 
aWrtR  JtBe  .4tb|  ancj  the  Scotch  Rolls  beginmn^  v?Jth  Ihei  lK|fc 
Edw.  1.  We  say  nothing  of  the  mass  of  early  documents  o(  4 
different  form,  in  the  Tower;  in  the  Chapter  Housei'iifttas ^ftg- 
•m^tatiou  O^ce,  where  the  carta  antiqua  go  back  nearly  t6  the 
€obAuc*I;  in  the  Pell  Office;  in  the  State  Paper  Office;  Jfcc.iSUj. 
^^Tj:<)ns  6f  P^rli^tment  begin  with  18  Edw.  1.    The  e»lletB^t*h 
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of  rolli  in  the, Tower  ends  with  the  reign  of.Edw*  IV.,  after. 

documents  wnrch  are  preserved  m  our  public  offices '"^^^^ft 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  mass  of  materials  which  exist,  uaujsea 
mtim^M^iko^k^^^  for  the  combift«ofl"6f4mftct 

«ff^feW  ktto^  oftly  h^  toojtf'xtnperfecn  c^k^a^s^'^^ 
iS&CAlfitiifltts  ddcinhedts  of  the  TCwer  ^i^cf  Ae  Kt^BeWKV;^^ 
after  the  archiVe^  df  PhifippelAi^iist^,  the  'grand^blJjffiV  irBri^ 
f^gify^lvlntlb^Eiq(iaad;  and  hit  ^accbimt  ^rfi  tb^  stbtetedidiith 
krftUnd'%b»«4«id0Ml0;%oon  after' the  mldtik^^f^itte"^^ 
j#%*ti«iidh^  tet^restmg:*     He  begaiv  With  tlie'^f3sdif«awjtP:V. 

-ql'f  TfcP'ptose&fiiBserved  tft  the  Exchequer  are.  di^iWflJbif^- W#i<i%IMJfi 
Tmi^  Whielb  me.  in  daily  use,  shut  up  ia  a  greoi  TQ^^ob^dttl  $b|8^»  #9^ 
pbM#  isbfinr  iPHrder*  and  are  well  known  to  4K)s^^whA  tevf^e^^^-Al 
tlMiia^u^lK»e> which jsre  regain  as  u8el^riMfe^^l]fikfitfNK)}l(969ll!i^ 
in  a  garret^  in  a  mass  about  «ixiy  feet  long*  «n4  ioir^l^jk^UQfidrw 
ia»f{otedfi»j^wi4hoiil  order  in  an  obscure  cabiof^  4K>i^^^i^i^#'Ibick 
liNingi  af^iaot^ifc  and  stinking  du$t,  a  proof  .of  th«..l^g  n^ptl^iniDAifik) 
th^^hAdylliei^n  left»  and  which  would  seem  94rfiekiAli>i;(^>bft^bdM9{^ 

tai*ry)WlMI0* disturb  them.  ■'.->,  , r[/,L>  Ji/oifil //  larfia^oJ 

lo*^lf*ftrted;  for  three  months  in  this  kind  ef  ;cbsqs>iifeWA  cJ  fmmi- 
qimiiinkhodi  imy  scruple^  for  I  had  no  fear  of  augmmiAi^gf^SK^M^eq 
'Bk^MitlMiaato^  who  always  accompanied  me^  witnessdslo&lhii^i^lia^i 
wMtif«bi<l»vli)ei»MM  in  this  painful  and  disgastirigfWQfk^fftglMdfdfM^ 
with  a  smile  of  commiseration,  persuaded  of  the  usdeisilfa^if^iaRQIk 
iijfhi'fJicj8^c'ijt  u'  !  ■/  "1  y'.9fj  HBO  I  ^' 

«i^ibki&dt^dOMMigstf  ^i^  immenie  mass  of  old  parchl)|Hitauij|e^oolti^ 
pitocrfcl  fMulil  fdb^ioA^  to  France  were  ancient  statetn^^iofidif^edsi^ 
ahiHdjUai9^4iftfifM0f  Itpe  r^Ttnues  of  some  of  oar  pixmnc^formedyitxi^ 
piiid  by  ttoiiygfistM''  IJc^Wever,  as  the  vonchers  were  jc^;MdJtoltlifG|i( 
sl8d!Sratoit$)GWi^t]^a|i^i>^  to  roe  to  be  of  value  in  thnmid^  KgbiaopDft 
some  points  of  the  ancient  administration  of  tbese^Hrdvinbes^tkaacgUiitgr 
tittmeiiilir]Prt)fntt9i$fes  liow  forgotten,  in  clearing  oji  tbe  geheaiggfes'of 
odrjBpifiHlln,  rdf^m^hiMJliim^  pilrt,  part^cmlarlf  that  of'Qcpeolii^dw^din^ 
atoeh^d>tti  the  tcitvice  of.tlie^ktng^  of  England.  ^  I  ^nanacribediA  tdfldvr 
y^dargeiBi^iaJbec  o£.tote  voiiclie«svand  1  tmid^  aliprektVadtelraakjd^ 
teint  SMsiiuiitsrtfl  jnmieaiies}  tff  diferoilt  tpatntst  jef^i^nc^].  kii,  thelfobcloeBik 

register  of  the  duties  of  the  Custom-House  oicBbrde^xjIfi^illSGD^i  ^M 
Mt>  tbQiojhdda9oti2tedBiba&:(lonlpiBiJdifiQrauese)iofrafgree(iv^a  bnodled  stnd 


Tower  records  sined'tlf^  iUn^-Bf^igny  v)4Ited-lKJ^!i^X)ti^^Ri^^^fl3^/^  98si^7^ 
aiiMMHa()haB8bt^ii)  diilito^eil  rand  sflnett  of '«4hit:h[iieiJQA^»ii»h^^  ^% 
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l$6f3eiMC*  **^^^ni^^     ^i  h  I J  *  I    f  > ; . .  ;  '^  1;  . .  j     >  m|    )m  it  Air//  aJa^fli  ./boc 

laliDg  to  our  history,  except  the  entries  on  the  Gascon,  Norman,  and 
R^dlPi«1tljo»tfc<^^^i»(^a^  trlf  lAi^ntion  to  cdtofitie  iity»tilf ^td^lM^riMii    "* 

itftf^Hti^^sik^^te^meie  ttko^  twelve  ▼ery  butky  parcels  of  HAmi 
0mimi^i^¥mfie;^cii^hkhih€vehnd  never  been  made  it  etoMgoeimtt 
#l»^I{«lk%^t^doi^8Me#sis4iitbertoi]Hknown.  .   lu  .jjnB^cj  £  ni 

>la«[fTlie^i|iai-e0U^  as  JarHa»  I  eoold  judge  by  my  eye,  aj^a^Jedi^i.tlVB 
oimi^[ikt*m^m  gve'ov  «i^  hundred  doeuments;  but  they  weto  iQfihtti 
^l^MSi'd^tiler^aiyd'in  tlie  most  deplorable  condition :  alt  e^mUMMa^di 
together  without  care,  crumpled  in  a  thousand  Iblds,  delt^imvto^  llie» 
4^^^  fcl(be(td4]st^>46  the  fermentation  which  the  natural  ^fuMlty'of 
p«tte«eiifiil'^mdiA(^t',4Uirt  were  considerably  damaged,  fttfd  lftoi^«Mritiag> 
1^8f(l^iil«Uddetoed,  that,  withbut  the  conibraal  ablttti(»l«#IMlQPV«i9' 
pMit$9bMl)|i«e,4lie/6igbt  of  these  riches  would  only  bare  ^iV^itbtiiiKv 
ippr^^tbei^^ldis.  .    .^  tjiitu/t  «  -iiiw 

<'  1  can  here  only  give  a  general  idea  of  them.  I  at  first ytaawtal 
djiotit^fibk'tvt^rigliial  letters  of  St.  Louis,  of  the  queed<iliMittbQib«  nritb^r, 
^f'tbeioMetl*  Mar9ii6rite  bis  wife,  and  of  several  m\itHietf  H^^  bloodiq 
^kp^h^of  the  Freacb  kings  Philippe-'le^HardiJPlHKfq^ff^fiH^Pbift 
Bpp^lelLiM^,  Louis-le-Hutin,  Charle8-k*BelV  tbil^:iQ|iii^t«(i  ^  itiiq 
pow^ifiiot  j^emry  III.,  king  of  England^  of  hh^\^^Blliffm)t^to6s^hxi^ 
^^w^i^oaadiiof'  the  three  first  Edwards^  '. '    'i^>  o.h  io  ^inioq  oinofi 

io'f  d^^nd'tseveml'very  curious  letters^  wiitten  in  Sj^'lnithi^lMrteciriAt 
^nthKy,voiDtl»'pelition  of  the  affkiTB  of  tb^  6bf9«»kns*i)i  ^l^taft/iiw 
vidifdbietiboclnoestcws  Uhen  took  so  gmat^a  .pait^^^ii /lbt  t>&  tlleDgritHld« 
Biiabtfsoiif  ^foe  iTcani^sy  of  iwkich  we^budbiiotr  an^iitt  ieifasy«ia^i«lifi^ 
#i09blad6iin(13fi7v  aJveiyeboM  <|iMeaftcl»  the^deBtffuetkn^ofiJtlMttidrtea 
X^/i  iV9Mi»»Bal(  ordoMMinces  df  PfaSyppe^e4H«|!d^fofj|PbiUf|»4^ 
Bd;  ifCWUlippcof  jValdisiu  jr:u  ff-jioj.'.ir  f  )i|j  lu^w.i.h  -j.b  io  vji^.^i-n 
hdk  Idibaad  6ivih'^imlerans^'fiiembirsilQn'(t}i«Jidififertitio^^)bdtwie«b  Mf 
kings  of  Frangp.  apd  England  during  three  centuries,  that  one  might. 


N 


*Wffl/S9  Hb  (?w»aU8te4Pngland  and  devast»t«(l,;Praflp««,.,.  ?bii,-',i  iow<>T 
AM  Iilfdiui(l^ifirrad%iflta8'qttarttit]r  df  petitions  >o£'tfait>oitkto«ricfcl1mi|[to 

Their  ancient  privileges,  or  ti^oM  w&icb  tiif^mSil'^m)M\i',  m'^m 
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tnHf  4(kM;ana  the  anwcr  of  the  prince  Is  al'^lie  foetf(<U{«liii<)>MlM. 

TUiw  «bek«  liiii  etuMsk  at  once  two  thioge  of  itiiporiiiioe^Mtti«Q»a^ 

quilytdf  ilbe  rtgbuvkicli  Ibe  new  vaster  ooaAnoid,  Midiilifrangiovtf 

tbcee  wbiah  he  graoted."  .    :  .;i  ^fiiiiiCl 

'<  Diking  the  latter  part  of  the  laat  century,  we  miMt  iiot  Ttobfdr 

ybodi  9ttteiittoQ  paiil  to  the  national  records  in  France,    Iif  £iig- 

laad^  though  generally  the  records  were  most  grievovnl^negiaiitei, 

iMiiMires  ¥fere  pursued  by  gQvemnieot  £ar  the  publicalipiii^o&a 

itow^  and  the  Doomsday  Survey  was  chosen  to  begia  wiA^t'^Jta 

'the^e'days,  however,  such  measures  were  not  pursued  witb  mvch 

Mrit:  in  1767  was  given  the  royal  order  for  thb  printitagitff 

Ooamsday  Book;  in  1770  the  work  was  begun,  and  nob  till  IfBS 

WHS  it  completed — that  is,  sixteen  years  after  the  order  {fdIi^^ 

jpiMMKauioo  I     In  the  last  year  of  the  century  began  to  li^tskseiMi 

newish  for  oKMPe  vigorous  measures  for  the  preservatioii:  rnf ( tke 

contents  of  our  public  offices--<a  committee  o£  (he  Houte/of 

"Omjimoim  vras  appointed  to  examine  the  condition  ofitbe  s^iords 

'of  the  nation,  and  to  devise  measures  for  making  them  noiepob- 

'Ntl  '  Cireutars  of  questions  were  transmitted  to  the  keepert>^bll 

offi^sof  public  records  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  tbe  saiiwMs, 

Whidh  are  printed  in  the  Report,  furnished  a  certain  ^degree  idtfiin- 

''  fcMiation.    But  in  this  point  the  work  of  the  committee  wasfvtfy 

'iiicbmple^,  and  a  capital  error  was  committed  at  the  iir^JCHStsit^ 

in  trusting  to  the  information  of  persons  on  the  spot,'isisii^^f 

iseMJiii^jeompeteDt  persons  to  examine  every  thieg.     TJie»  dpein«e- 

as,  that  everybody  sent  the  minioram  ef  iaicunift* 

f  instances  that  minimum  was  rendcied^ -'^doubly 

'  the  incompetency  of  the  person  who  cdMlllSfti- 

5  instance,  the  keeper  of  the  cathedrafl^i^^aWMols 

ly  enough  his  incapability  of  reading  or  d^qlMj^r- 

Is  which  were  committed  to  his  charge. .  ^fiomer 

t,  was  that  everybody  stuck  so  clos^  to  ^^ipjj^ 

\A,  that  nine-tenths  of  what  really  foroj^e^.i^^- 

'|M)|Uia4  H^t  of  oui*  n^itiooal  records  were  imnotic§d.    ^01  u4ffjpe 

ime  laeientable  proof  in  the  insignifkftut  returns  ffeoibthe^iiniii^r- 

ikies,  end  horn  most  of  the  catluedrals.  .  ^  i^uasiu 

•   This  same  year  <  1600),  on  a  petition  of  the  Heese  eC^Coto* 

mons  founded  upon  the  report  of  their  committee,  a  CoMitiM^bn 

Svis  appointed  by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying;  int?^  effect 

,^e  measures  which  they  had  recommended,  namely,  the  fnjjiPo've- 

,   meet  of  the  places  where,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  ]^|i1f^h^ 

„if}xe  records  were  preserved,  and  mpre  especially  the  p^WtW.^^d 

ul^uMii^^UQ^  q{  /Sttch  records  and  calen^r$.of  recqr^i^  i^  ^^p^ld 

:iiU|ffsmt^W  j^e  o(  the  greatest  importance^     Aftfir^  thkiiffv^j^s' 

ijUboei^^^hick^had  ai  1^    had  the  efiect  of  ^ififle|isin|)theilinMr"> 
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-imneitibaMiiQ  tftifling  up  those  who  w^m  W  9bQv^  i^^P^ll^^uOTs 
iCoigaiiasioa  became  Ml  object  of  gftaft  and  geaeMliiistilitb^fOfi* 
Duriog  that  period^  as  might  have  been  exfleclvdy  a  cdvtab  smiii- 
beci'Df  VDiun»a  had  been  published,  but  th^  ^erii  jpeHbQ  so 
Hiiiiierbus,  nor,  iti  maoy  cases^  so  accurately  cditedy^ilhii^flMgtpt 
^oiha^bei^Dy  when  i;ve  consider  that  during  tbatperMjal^ltlllfi^f 
ijBS5fyjOQO  Bfer)ing  had  been  exp«tii$led.  lu  faot^  th^  puhlk^Miy 
•Aad.ioen  aqiiandered  mcist  aKlravagantly;  thc^  fiditii%ijctf..cjepi9«j|s 
ilbanl  hsoiitie  ailqnd  of  aineciire;  and  the  volnin^i  ,wJ^h»i^iif§ 
iyrpduoad|  after  all  the  money  which  had  been  throvf^a  awayi^n^r 
tfaa  hisadft'of.  Irampibing^  editingy  collating  and  oorrecliag^'^B 
•Belddm  be  used  with  any  confidence.  Early  in  IgSi,  tbp>pfP- 
ifceedings  of  ;the  Old  Commission  were  made  a  aubjept  of  jprniJ^c 
jiilqtiiryi  wbicb  ended  in  its  being  replaced  by  a  New  Co^aou^/^gn, 
i ow£^' modified j,and>  in  some  cases»  more  exteusivei  pQw$ar^vifvyj' 
'^Lu.Tfae  condition  of  the  records  in  France  had  now  agaiPiillglin 
-dotpoccifiy  the  attention  of  the  French  government.  In  a  Tiktpfnt, 
ndatted^i  December,  1833,  the  minister  of  public  instructi^, 
,^Mj/Gttisot,  proposed  to  the  king  the  formation  of  a  f:oittmi#fft9u 
-nmaler  the  wsveiHaitce  of  his  department,  whose  object  ahouldjbe 
/  to^  publiab  the  inedited  documents  illustrative  of  the  l^i^b^r^pf 
j£iiaac0«.tvhiiah  lay  buried  in  the  archives  and  librariasi  fifjlhe 

L»''.:f<i«  For  ^di)out  fifteen  years,"  he  said  in  this  Report,  *'  tins  stajJ^'Of^lbe 
'immvskh  of  .faJBtory  has  resumed  a  new  activity. 
y  IdoaiSsigbMid  intellect^  of  uneoiDtnoo  knowledge, 
^ifi%fimim%  have  penetrated  soii^  into  the  vast  depo^ 
f»\)^f^^^7  others  into,  the  manuscript  collections  < 
-i^W^  hfive  carried  their  researches  as  far  as  the  li 

ime  departments.  In  every  instance,  the  first  ai 
^pEQpfetely  at  hazard,  showed  thai  great  treasures 
^^k  'tfaei^.  The  eiibrts  were  redoubled,  and  were  q 
^%b^tei  t%  important  as  they  were  unexpected^  by 
'^  fhi^  k  Hew  li^  on  different  events,  on  particular  ages,  of  ^\it  hiitovy  3 
"lattiabaSiidegPce  that  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  pgiBnaiii,  tbal4he 

manuscripts  and  original  monuments  which  have  bean  bitbarlo  tecoMght 
-rito  ligh^  scwTcely  surpass  in  number  and  importanci^  those  which  bav.e 
fRfJesWPftd  ipedit^,  *  *  *  ..... 

J  Til."  I»Vi'  i^  ^^  power  of  thp  government  dope^  in  my  opinjion,  Ao  .^c- 
^ipo.mplish  the  great  work  of  a  general  publication  of  all  the  important 

.and  hitherto  inedited  materials  for  the  history  of  our  country.  'The 
'  govemment  alone  possesses  the  resources  of  every  kind  Which  l%fs"l^st 
*  'ienserptize  requires.  I  ieave  out  oi  the  question  the  meatus  6f  tn^^rlng 
'ttW' expenses  which  would  be  necessary  for  it;  bat,  as  faairdlki^^ttud 

!#S)ppsilWy'«>f  4li^se  preciooa  legacies  of  past  alges,  thSfigo^mfi^qi^ 
-  ^«nricb (saijih'  a  fOibiicatioQ  with  a  mass  of  opatei;!^ .  Mtkb  ^ff8THtac%Ui- 
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vidoA  oiig^llMhf^  in*ilAiDrtaiabtai»<  «^fs^;tf iilMmUmi^ls^'Andi>^edrtl^ 
of  th^piiflimfige/wJiMiniiQimi^ 

Wc^Mtrtctio,%|HMl.||b94^fiAtKi=pf{lifi^^  ,,,,ft  f„»r,   .fjoHBODiq  Jaoffi  9dJ 
"But  each  day  of  delay  renderi  tbcj  ^i^ik,  pno^f^  d\i^<^i^^  f^^df^fl 
tradilions  difappear^ng,  apd  thus  depriving  us  of  inany  mean^ 
plettyp^aW*  iofterptttirig  tb^'wrhten  testimonies  jljfririftfe-^" 
theihsBWe^'  ^  t3»e6oming  mitcriillf  5t^^^         thtte  afe^fefr 
rierf^'teoWjjittreularly  in  tlie  debirtmcnti,  Wlitre  t!?fe'iriditji^ 
areYdl^hb^atih^  br  becotriing  fffegibl^;  (bf"Wa'bt  o^  riemsi 
thiak  •itftWforc  urgentthat  the^tttetprtee'ih'otiM  bef  =ptit Wt^ 
andlttife;  \i  l^ddvfe'rit  oftee  ^  itiffidd^iygreit  tetteii^5drti"  ^^^|^ 

Tjlie  pi-pposals  of  the  miriister  were  af  once  ^jmBf^f^^  gy^^L 
kv^,\  M.0mot  began  to  lay  the  fouud^tibnij  ol'  i,'^^B^^'ic6 
teniiV;^  coilectioHof  every  kind  ot  important  lii^lPfic^liA^t^Wi^i^add) 
a  9o«Bai«B9}on  was  forined^  and  a  grant  of  i^O00£^^Q<m  Wf^H 
voted 'in  (the  bttdgetto  be  dievoted  to  this  pitrpmeu  iilnoAifexNo^r.? 
veifiber'of  IdSSj  M.  Guizot  addressed  a  cirmiiar  t&^tk^^efeeteni} 
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the  most  precaripus.  and  their  ctliittteifts'tte  t^^t'<4liky<<ri¥.^>'^4iy^M^ 
R^i^WW6vJ^83it;'he6bsme^^   -^  '   ^^'^^»  i.  x.b  ib«o  ji/fl  ;* 

-yaoo  Jo  ^nf/}ui  (III  'i    /<      ••       •. -'L..; -'•.    .■•).  iu'i;  .^(iiii/;»'r{>;^jj)  enoiJibfii' 
"jWipRpii  9ff^  iWtam,  to5^n^,  ,fefsr..  w^.ww^K.  {m^.WphftYi^  ^^slr; 

castles,  or  m  the  arcbijKef|tpf  Aa^oiiawqi^??,  \vere.  ftt  PPCC/^e^^^fF^dSftni: 
to  ^lundprjand  devastation.  Heaps  of  papers  anil  parcjiments.  trangp 
pomtiid  tM^eigKtoiirihg  miinicipalities,  were  tlitown  yareltS3flr?flt6  . 
bafi4?(ft"aeyirt.ea  fi^lfev  fe  is^veral  places  even  Ih^  teiy^WbWttce-SP*^ 
thesif^^MmkhoHs^Mdde  negligently  and  withoat  formfaiai^s,^  ii^  Idil."  *' 
H^tim  fhtfig^^dfy^B^ttlished  opinion  which  has  beeottie^a^^M^'Wdy  t> 
saypi&di£balin  maiay; departments,  that  everything  peiish^d.'iti rthmi'^ 
tinud^^  sgtiduiott  >  Vet  it  ia  certainj  that  we  may  $t01  xeco(vercAiotbn9  ^ 
sidj^l^WfbfeM^pf  th^»»«ient  archives,  eiH>eciaUy  in  the  ^piwfipriftcwftslo 
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Bnwngii*    Ttm  {mUio  Ubrary  of  Bc«anl}airkilheode|wMH#<tf 
itbt^niM  coHectiott  of  piipeps  of  the  ctrdkiil  P^^Mieradte^^Yaa. 
Incite,  principal  minister  of  Ctitrles  V.  fmd  PWHpjfeHv  **  '"'^^ 
iti^'qf  !)t3  correspondeoce^  of  the  notes  of  fcis  agei^i*** 
flie  pieces  relative  to  his  administratiou  in  Jh^/^^^f^^igy  ^ 
pd  in  the  kingdom  pf  Naples,    These  P^P^riif  b^(fj^^i^/^u| 
j^c^^d  to  a  complele  an^yw,  imd  Ae  mox^  valu^^jfe  fjfft  w|BtJP 
prepmyiUoo forihe piatt.  -■    -:..,  u)iaioi|  nsDcf 

1  ^  TWTicfa  and  preeiouB  arc^ihres  t»f  t^  toeAittt  MMfts-^itf  TOoiden 
«rt  "ptpeMrred  at  Litle  i  they  aontafti  4oevmmn»  nAmit  ^tm  %t)^4aidc 
aa  far  as  tke  devenih  century.  I  am  t^iag  meaatfuroa^  fti*do&at4  trfth 
the  prifet  do  Nord,  to  cause  thete  archives  t6  be  «K^I(»rtt^ia»^  ID 
■deet  thoae  documents  which  may  appear  trorthy  6t'pdtSuMiol£  ** 

**  The  i^emains  of  the  ancient  archives  of  RoossifibA  nti  |v«a€tfV^lt 
Perpignan.  Among  them  will  he  found  interestft^  infbnmAf«llf««- 
iatihg  to  the  history  of  that  provbce  and  to  diat  of  tbe^k^laA^nd^he- 
tw^Q  the  kii^  of  France  and  those  of  Aragon.  Numi^uS'^pOlitlCi^As 
'<and  a  lona  nerlect,  fW>m  whidi  these  archives  have  at  l€<fi^g^^k!^ 
praaerved  by  &e  zeal  of  the  lH)rarian  of  the  town  of  P«»pptoli^yte4e 
ix>t  ao  impoverished  them  but  that  they  may  yet  Otf^riatf|^nai^d6cu- 

*<  To  Poitiers,  where  are  deposited  the  arehivtaa^'ttiefttaei^^]^ 
i^hwe  M  Aquitame,  I  have  sent,  with  the  tkle  of  sttiM^i^  <^Mtft^^Jt^, 
M^  Redtt,  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  pupib  of  the  fiedk^fcslDlll^Mlk 
M.  Oselles,  of  the  same  adiool,  has  in  Mke  manner  beea^aeii^U^II}^ 
with  the  same  title/'— A^porl  ^Nw.  1834.  t^yjdti  od 

In  his  last  Report^  M.  Guizot  reverts  again  to  the"  'r^Mf£/ches 
*¥^hh  were  earned  on  in  the  departments —  ■  ^   ^'^  ^" 

^^i  A I ^.  ^ * .  ^#.L«  1-1. 1 ..w„.-l  ii^llaWAl 


hav^ 

^ant  iii«»  dllSesent  places,  and  by  a  great  nuaaberV  learM^  i^^^^Ko 
hate  oAred  ihaasstivea  vdnntarify  to  the  adasiaistra^^I^'MS^^lM 
gimefal  aad  muoicipa)  coaocila  have  voted  exteaoidiBaryi  Awd^«^4e 
Implied  19  tb^  purpose  of  cataloguing  and  daasifyiD^it^tiiyvarlBiiriiik 

♦  *      ,  ♦  *  *    '       n.^.b^jiora  adJ* 

'<  Di,  Legh^^  one  of  my  most  active  aod  mtellimn^taia»s|Madl^|i^ 

h^s  been,  ewplpyed  in  bringing  tp  light  the  rich  depots  of  the  d^nafifit 

4u  Noyd,  wd  partici^fly  ^hose  .of  I^vBe  ^d  C^ni^i'aJtMSfeibftftCftP- 


tinued  the  inventories  which  were  compiled  wi^^^p  ^^jfff^^^Ydff^ 
iSodefroys  before  1789;  he  has^  pointed  out.  ^  tne.Catjs^ogue  gt 
Manuscripts  of  Cambrai,  two  ciiapters  of  the  chronicle  of  Mohnet 
-whidr  are  wjt  Ibond  in  the  prhifed  edkton  f  ti&stty;  tfe'has  miade  knpwn 
.»t#e'  wwfca  which  appear  to  be  worthy  of  a*tenti<rt,  tf^^;3c?ii^j^ 
JMl>trt  d'Eidaihe^  a^ocleman  of  Hainaut,  who  servj^dTn^  Sift  fi);w 
the  IJeague  in  the  times  of  Henry  HI,  Mi  tfcwy  JIiV^mSj  j^nm  vf 
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$k$i8^imi^^ii^mi»iMm,  oMkuuiMg  ^  mm  of  ^itOkmi^  aaiDmedited 
^^MBMtti^booderaiiif  l^e  m^lio  affiiirs  of  di^  smreaUeentb  iMpCui^J 


iT'TTrrr'^^^  tbos^  pf  the  Jura*  SimiUir  labours  bav^  been  cpjqi)- 
fffi^  py  M*  Mermet  at  Vienne  in  tbe  Dauphine ;  by  M,  OjHy^r 
gf  VajencjB,  by  M.  Morellet  at  Albi,  by  M-  de  Formevilk  at  tlsieux, 
B^%f  I^aiHard  d^  Qiambure  at  Dijjon  and  at  Semur.  Varioui'tnahii- 
Vici^itn!^  ahd  curibntr  documents  deposited  in  the  library  of 'ljyons'lik\fe 
been  pointed  oat  and  examined  by  Messrs.  Mcnin  and  P^ii<iMiI^i  "1 
uftfiAti  tfae.aMio  tiBM  tbat  the  conre^iioiidents  of  tht  mtouittf^t  were 
JmmphfSt^^.ti^stm  stMioiM  in  aeefcing  inedited  moAUMoentfyiwMivrio 
Aft  Imioffy.Qf  tbek  Umm  or  of  their  ancient  proviocesi  aev^al^nAieirs 
iff^mt  iwkrti^en  by  my  ordess  both  in  France  and  abroad^         <    • 

**  Mw  WetsA  ^aa  chained  with  ^  eiccursion  in  4be  departmestd  of 
.I]ouib«  a»4  Jura^  fiw  the  purpose  of  exaoiining  all  the  public  or  private 
^Uoc^acfna  of  bookaor  manuscripts.  .     :   \'t 

Md^^iM.  Micbelet  has  visited  all  the  collections  which  occur  fisttln 
JR0i^9r«  to  Bayonoe,  firom  Pau  to  Tonlouse  and  Montauban^  irom 
jC«|ioK9>o  Bourses  imd  Orleans^  The  result  e€  his  investigations^has 
tbei^  given  in  a  long  Report  which  he  presented  to  me  on  hia  relMtn;) 
n'.(Vf  >M»  (hnmkv  4e  Caflsa§nac»  in  a  visit  to  tke  South  of  France, placed 
himself  in  personal  relation  with  the  correspondents  of  my  minisftry<iin 
#tt|t)H>  t^kwn^.^tot^  which  he  passed,  and  he  examined  the  ciCate  of 
(t^id«9i>^i|».wh{iob  they  were  employed,  the  results  wbicKnp  totthe 
&^f^fff^  ]g(WCHnen4  they  have  obtained,  the  direction  which  il- wills  be 
^^i^ifaJ^l^lQ  give  to  their  ulterior  researches,  and  the  means  which  C6n 
be  placed  at  their  disposal  to  aid  them  in  their  labours." 

^..jjXlh^w.  ti^^  exaflwnation  of  the  provincial  libraries  apd  SnAives 

has  in  France  already  produced  very  benefi(:ial  resultsi,  s^Jms 

furnished  several  works  now  in  the  course  of  puhligatipfy  ..We 

t^tnk  that  our  own  comniissioQ  has  too  much  |i^gl^(;te4/|))e 

'ygpiftry  libTai:i^s  and  archives;  for,  though  frpi^  ^^any i<^iww- 

oAt^fi^  tb^  SMre  not  so  promising  as  were  those  of  France^  md 

\i:¥^  Wpuld  Qot  willingly  have  any  of  the  valuable  wofka  whiiih 

)ta«e^been  canried  on  in  the  national  archives  of  the  metropolb, 

^ieiTowev>  th^  Museum,  the  Chapter  House,  &C'i  neglected  for 

*  the  more  doubtful  results  which  a  search  hi  the  provincial  depdts 

^jnighit  ftffiiiah^  we  sttU  believe  that  there  remains  mncb  to  be 

H^htr^di*     Tbe  numerous  libraries  of  the  universities  are  rijch 

IH' manuscripts  of  Which  the  larger  portion  is  to  all  useful  pur- 

"^ies  entirely  unknown.     It  is  probable  that  they  would  npt 

TUrnish  mapy  works  of  which  the  publication  woulci  ^pi^i*^  \v; j^^n 

tt,.      '1 -. ■     ■ '     . '     ^ '  ■ .  ■  !        ;  -     ' '  1'         ■   ■     ■      "U'    'J'J.    'v:4l'w 

,     *  We  belie vp  th^t  there  ve  roaiij  Mupprti^nt  colIeptioM  of  ^^  m  tW^,  c^^i^Jry 

Smitii  are  9s  yet  unknown*    The  attention  wliicb  has  of  hite  been  giveo  to  tbem  iaa 

''^VMgjUt  nMUjTto  .figbt  which  no  one  bad  eieeu  dreamt  of,  anct  scarcely  a  da^  pa^tM 
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mii^  ifn^^  j£ngian'd>  hiust  liecessai 
much  circumscribed.  ^  Perhaps  s 
<^^ni''C}oi|imission,  is  a  tolel-at^i)' 
iitipdrtant  ^historical  manuscripts 
Yetj'^e  Confess  that  we  look 
Wa^^  hive /long  been  in  the  liiib 
dfife  iiC  fl^iik*  utiiversitiesy  and  we  i 
sjbr^pd 'imd  ribles  of  an  histofical 
ri6te9  VcKiten  dbWn  by  coi)tempo 
tHtJi^v^tit^/ahd  which  often  supc 
arie'howliere  el^e  to  be  foiind.  '  V 
Iog\ie,  wliereih  aTl  the  larger  hisb 
fidlVand  accurately  described,  anc 
to' [which  we  have  just  alluded  sh 
v^fde  of  such  a  work  may  be  e: 
by  no  means  so  difficult  or  so  gr 
to -he. 

'^^If^erB  is  another  class  of  histoi 
viAyial'libraries  may  afford,  docuir 
ih^eiti  ancient  correspondence.  B< 
artil'th'e  Record  Commission  hav 
mateHaiL  •  As  family  correspondc 
tfereitirig^  and  more  valuable  illusti 
fc^Hhg  of  A  somewhat  remote  pc 
of  which  five  quarto  volumes  h; 
bHfeVfe'rtiht'  much  correspondenc 
iMHtWit'Ai^h  rtie  letters  of  the 
d^dtea'iiV  differfettt  parts  of  En 
reSjafeibtia  Wiiie  coiinty  of  Durha 
thilt'therfe  \f i^^ 'sbtnewhere  concea 
rfeldtitig  to'tlie  gVeat  rebellion  of  t 
b^th.  *  It  Tiad  bef n  so  long  repea 
on  tis  il  merd  traditipn,  when  a  g 
fdrtiily  resolved  cfnediy  to  tilak6  a 
pid»ea'4iitbricalti^easuresbf^  th^  h 
flrtiy  'fe^ihined ; 'inci  thfe  erit^Jrjfji-is^e 
l%iiiihW  In'mMW/^heittmcA 
atl'bliP  i^lrtrtfg  tiQf,'tv^Klclf'w^^ 'tliV 
jtt*l^\vltttiH^Ma''ho  Wp^ir2im''of 
tsAimflVm?'nbwk''\^it  bbetiii 

x^mmWm^V  UiM ;  ^  th^y  i-elit 
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#}S  jfv^MMit^  CuWiMiiMili  Bisb/ftfttt 

nad&f^S&^etit  mquMct  tri  be  mtie  lafter  Ae  ncdodbitdGalDBl^ 
iiMrd^posited  in  pobUc  ofllees,  flat  h  fCfwrt  ih«ild)dKt«taaM4 
iHting  Iheir  nature  «mI  ntvatioB^  and  the  pessrMSt^^oiicdUctbg 
tbenu'  It  mutt  not  be  forgotteo  that  a  large  parthmiaC  thefaaoA 
▼iMble  of  the  AAmanikj  documeitts  now  tine  itm  dIebadibairtBe 
Pepjsian  library  mc  Qunbrii^e.  It  is  by  no  oieabsiiercriitttU 
(o^Mnr  ^temment  that  the  important  coUectton  of  ll»l»caaflrof 
tkn  ancient  abbey  of  Batde  shouU  not  have  bden^  er&tbiripiii^ 
poaittfd  in  some  place  of  iafety,  and  their  valoe  as  fa|)al'diap^ 
aientt' pro^rty  attested^  ..r^M^rm* 

=We  Mrdokl  willmgly  Mggest  to  the  c6i»identtioa  of  mn fieetad 
Gbmniianony  the  propriety  of  pabiishing  tte  ^hole  «fv  atnleaa^ 
aadiisotiori  of  our  monastic  chartolaries.  Tfaeir  grratttfaistbfibQ 
value  is  well  known  to  all  who  hare  read  the  hbtoiy  p£iooi^^fe 
Stitntion  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  who  has  pvto  siaiieififost 
kiieiieiltng  illustrations  from  those  of  Batde^  Abni|[doil,i>lidi^  8ub 
"ilae'cbartulary  of  the  abbey  of  Bamewell  <H>ntaBtt  jbfadvMlufiyi 
Me*nnd  curious  information  relating  to  the  eaiiierhistoay^aftJtUi 
uniireryity  of  Cambridge.  Many  chirtnlaries  are  presemdidbtfae 
Britisii  Museum,  many  are  found  in  the  tibrariea  of  tke^^^i^fsr^ 
sitlesyand  many  wte,  as  we  may  say,  scattefed  over  die  ^fetrii^^d) 

Althtagfa  we  would  not  desire  our  Reonnd^CiemtaisaiabBlb 
naglect  aiqr  of  its  publications  by  incurring  tbeiezp^iteBateeai^ 
iary  tO'  a  eomplete  and  satisfactory  inquiry  in^  thexpnAeifffnof 
ths' provincial  libraries^  we  still  think  that  those  Kbrttde^'INreJiifol 
their  intrinsic  value,  have  claims  to  their  atteirtkm:  bfefiiiw  tlioag 
irf^ybe  libraries  of  other  lands.  We  look,  indeed,  wnlt(staiejdia>» 
iatitd^ietionon  any  money  expended  upon  foreign  coitespaariencel 
Mca«se  'We  cannot  see  any  proportionate  advaniteds>rrwiiklv 
ara^ilftiSly  to  beobtamed  by  it.  In  this  respeot^itte  IFr^di 
Odnwhitsionliold  a  position  entirely  differing  mm  ovar^fh^  hm/tU 
bcRsause  the  records  of  France  have  been  scattered- ^wrelo^rdpa^ 
and  beeaiite  the  objects  of  that  commission  embrfiei^tiniaiggMal 
degrM  the  history  of  literature  wnd  pfailcHophy,  of:wHiehiib^^inl 
eoments  are  naturally  aaore  widely  dispersed.  -  it  vrln(ain  faliiis 
aecputtl^  that  Mw  Guizot  sou^t  to  establish  a  commdlioibmtbl&d 
historians  of  foreign  countries,  and  thatmotv  |^i1licnia«i}rdnCEng» 
huj^i  firbi^b^^asiii^rb^  ^  the  Ai^gust  of  1^3?,  he  sj|^t^^|f;||jpisque 
J4ieheKa!gent]ieinaii^  W  welV  kiacmp  b^  }m^vMkM^m^mirim 
ttBE^'Erendh  hnd  Nioraifui  jitqeaimek  The^fi^  and^^nma  o^«t^ 
of  M«  -Michel's^  mission  was  the  transcription  of  the  large  metric 
eal  «histidtry  ^  N<)Ttnandy,  written  in  ti)e  twelfth  teotlirj^byKfi^nott 
di^  '^UttHe-Mote  5  but  his  general  objects  Mre-mm^*^^^ 
|h«n  Jw^tprii;?!  ribar^cter.  It  is,  how^veri,  wo'^lfa^Vrf^^^^ 
exact  line  betweeit  what  isUstorieal  and  wboftiiisi^ieiaalj^ifiteiny 
in  the  writings  of  these  remote  ages,  and  many  of  the  publications 
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wfaidbSfarcbafannd^rfil-isen  irotet  M.  tMttlitrs:  me«reii6fty^iidhtdi> 
#HnBttb«fi«sd)ifar  IL<md^  Gambridge^  and  Oicford^  ^mbalty^ 
|pluaUb>3il<M'tMlh£fver  point  of  view,  we  r^rd  tfaeim  /C^ie'^ 
Aeonorft  iopiuitoDtireyiilfs  of  las  mtssioti  will  be  the  twoVoTumofc 
ofiiiiBditedai&icM^entd  relatisg  to  the  Nofman  Cooqueit  of  }Eb|^ 
faW^Mwhidietfae  ficst  haa  lately  been  {HibUshed*  ^.^  '1 

lolBHD3«liMiei'o£  die  coUection  qt  the^  Genmdsmm  H^nifue^ 
wiiqbi]-e)iiDw^inriied>  partake  more  of  the  oati^^  ttf.«<nirJmtii 
Bapifarslc^Blnrof  :«tbe  general  jmblioittoiis  of  our  Reeofd  jGoodm 
mission.  While  they  want  nothing  of  the  mwm  mcnttae^^ 
ttBtadfloomtaitB,  "Aejr  siiU  possess  a  sufficient  int^eat  for^the 
ganetaL^  Keadelry  Tktee  toluinefl  only  have  been  aotttaUjr  pob-^ 
labed^afftartb  waitl^  we  believ^e^  ^r  the  completion  of  a  vollune 
afc£sKo'j[i]^9^  wfakb  tur^  to  illnstrate  it, 

iziEhebSnA  volmBe  of  the  series  is  a  diary  of  the  proceedings,  of 
thi&^iiii;e6,Gii)aral  of  France,  held  at  Tours  in  1484^  drtwn:  upi  ' 
hgqJbihiloiMatMtliny  an  eoeiesimstic  and  one  of  the  .deiKiiilles -ft^ 
Rbute/^vbetftiy  his  Zealand  talents  acted  a  very  promin^t|>tt)f 
edl  tbeijwKiasioQ.  .  The  abuses  and  disorders  which  bad  crc^  inla 
eiseiyTpsa^^of^the!  atatd  daring  the  reign  of  the  ninth  Louiiy  a«d 
thaif(feBfaleDeb8*of4Ue  government  which  immediately  foHowed^bts 
dtotfeieaifdiesIilvMiini  of  a  minor  to  the  throne,  rendered  it.tieie^s- 
sarydtoasBdfctqgretbelr  the  representatives  of  the  three  estales  of  i|his 
kin{^tn9'>aad:t  their  proceedings,  which  Masselin  bas  given  at 
foUdewt^yoffoid  tie  an  interesting  picture  jof  the  little  imine^iatto 
goodb  vi^[&!Jtl  arose  from  the  endeavours  of  meii  who^fmrnudMi 
eirbmnsdante^f  their  labours  and  counsel  being  so  rardy  called 
(bsfi^iieiocfiiot  accustomed  to  state  busmess^  and  what  tkiuMdom 
ibabmofe^ilfiil  enough  to  make  their  endeavoors  effieieBit  ibji 
dnitjnBf  »kiai».  The  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  ^pentitbe«par<f 
HiMieprtvbfya;  sufficiently  l6ng  and  sent^tious  address^  weUthurded 
|Mthr!]i|3otatieita  from  ancient  authors,  in  which  be  eilteis  woal 
faHigiBtoitbeprhife  of  the  nobleness  and  authority  of  thwilew 
Uybg9ibittt8di«p«with  flattery  of  the  deputies  on  the  acore  of  the 
ttiMfieyBhy  aid  ebediende  of  his  aolnects,  net  widiout  some 
bihfbiieflcntixma.on  what  be  ^Mniders^^e  wi(^ed4uooQaflanegr  of 
t^eX^inihnin  of.  J&igland4* 

^"P2!!?84»i4r^ "do  if*re  t^ad  that  even  fiM-a  ^gte  day^eMieirkiairiiittoi^ 
^^[i^i^«»>^ii^tto  gi«tt^  H^^miitj^  thr¥o^  di<^ra^^tbe  tietoriea 
^^  bamfjfJMm a^textelit  o^evlla^  t^t^e eonslfaiasd  ^Ihepetipla^ 

figlU^yln^lf^  7^*1""  WJiat  disorders  of  war  will  you  coropaKe  ^  sp  ^9tB  dc- 
striati^  r  XVotild  yoa  speak  of  the  Snglish  ?  'HieV  did  not  bilm  our  towns  Tike  we 
Wr^HMbsVWy'tHd'hotpIo^     tfiev  ^id  mi  km  w  iOte  fwitpeo^  fm^ 
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<w> 


UMBr  sovereign.  Your  histories  of  the 
fflihfulhess  anA  constancy ;  wn^reas, 
'M^etgn  nations,  and  We  oft^nj  *seli  t>rinfc( 

^MMIkvf  )^#iyr*€tevdl0ti^nt-t6  yHtlo0b, 

which  have  occured  in  that  country  since  the  dealb^^^fgM^jPpgg. 

Look  at  his  children,  murdered  with  impunity,  in  spiteorSeir  a^e 
^Md'lfMd  •auditias^  aosA  the  erwm  giv^  lWha<wlastsprflb|aJh^^i^BW 
(4r  th»  i^tofdel     And  if  we  aaoend  higWd  i*tp^tbc>fMaa|l|Mtf>»  itfaJaT 

mkibnt  H  #ill  i^pear  that  scarcelj  two  or  tiwte  Jrtt4te»ai^  l|aAlia|P 

turfr  been  alknred  «o  meant  the  tlivane:  q^siMjimgA  wfriMhMMWlr 
'iteil,  a6  itaneh  she  lovelh  to  cha^^  the  t^eignfaig  StlMmkimtWmm0 
t^^agMmate  heira.    We  read  eten  diat  aoabAMhmam\m$  %mV 

William  conquered  that  ommtry,  they /ade  ^ferti/'*^     ^v_-t-    »^  ^- 

^J#»yi  and;  ao  date  frwKt  the  beginrai^iBf  tha 
4timuf  afacth.    No  one,  doubdesa,  wffi  repaoadbilb^j^a     ^.^.^.^^ 

4|{rti«iielriii€0Ratancy  and  auah  anaas/o^' autx^iaiaH»-|io^i|^m  ^scsi  %il 
Withbirt  dottbt  the  chancellor  dated  df^ 


other  things  the  preacher  commended  the  iuoM^ence  o 
which,  like  a  canvass,  clean,  polished,  and  white^  is  g 

^u^oy  andstbat  it  «'as  neeessary  above  aIhlto|aik>^Wli|  < 


<l  a 


vurx  an  jifiT  .4fitv 
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iii 


r«i^i 


^f^xL^et^  Wife  J^i  of  tfa^  (febpties  b^gin  to|^ 

j^  JRW^i;  "'^  W^      jlhe  latteV  be|;i|n  to  jWw^t^ 

]^^'^^i«'decifJye  iheiia Aa pbt^m  thek  maoey,  mA 

T»Q^lt'Aiibi^1}i9v^Hira>wi  ]«^1  Abe  mafmn^  of  <AMroft»    If  th^  ure  ntl 

Pmi^iwfi^  '^'ridk  btm^tbdnB^  idny  toon  lie^ome  ioMJent  I    tf 

ir^K^tos^brtti  cntf^jbf  this  tel;  of  ia^s,  tbejr  i|»U  i«ir 

tlMm^yc^  nMlnalljr  and  toffaedis  their  hiiMtV^M^ 

itfiliiii  r  <ftw  th^  o«^if  i»c  ^te  lie  allowedt  4t  innNv 

Jr4lnMii«e^'  mhmme^t  John  IMUisMli^y ''  «id  wmiNi^  ip 

Ae  M^m  mim'C^^-tAm^i^m.caviA^        had  increund  with  Jui  Mff^ 
m^lmmmf^mff^  *?  flicwwtioii  of  bis  pe|i8ipii."-i),  4^a 

)ttties.  how0veip,  ihowed  tniich  spirit,  and>  when  <li(r 
i^^i^^'^eMe^,  separated  with  anything  but  satisftctioiu 
a  Cbftf^aitd'^  zealous  theologian,  gave  vent  to  hir  ft^Hli|^ 

4  die  cliaiitcettof  in  no  measured  terms—  ;*    '*''  * 

I*  -Ji^  ri  ;■..  . i  .  .  .  ,  .  ■.  ■  •  .  .  ■-■  -  ;t  ,1'  *Jf!'»■ 
y<^  AiWr'tfi^^biive  nbUtned  om!  eonseiM:  for  |Iie  isiiikii- (^.  iMMf » 
l4i|ni{l8!||o>l«iig^aQ^dQUbt  tbiu;  we^re  cajoledi  It  ls>^Q«r  ib^j^fMI- 
^  &}iaft  bflta  Irt3ife4  ymh  ^optenapt,  both  the  i^a^^'v^f^ted.fi^ 
"  .^  mx  final . resolutions,  and  the  limits^  wliic)).)^^  f^l^ve 
A§  for  the  money,  they  have  only  granted  us  one  B9fl9t* 
Jt  tfe^  tax  shall  no  longer  be  called  a  fmTfe,  but  m  fufuV^'a 
jfts  thbiigbouF  labours  and  the  good  of  the  state  welre Bitt 
Twm-ds.  Truly  we  would  rather  have  the  tax  ealfed  viiaSBkt 
ti  incite,  Gt  a  tr<irse  name  «ti»,  If  dne  c^M  be-ft^ni,  «&  iMt 

<MKttr«^aft  tkbl  <;7^am4li»nMMida]«cli»<|i4rn|M^ 
.Miii^jtb^jitaleii  WJi^  Il4|i«hr  €#9flli^^i^ttaft9)6#4lM|A  |bm,||f» 

^ip^d#t  witl^*hfi;eJ;«^  4af)gw:.Rf fb^,^tate  to  i^fn^i  *t  »pc^- 

ftSf  ?    O  ye  detestable  ana  public  Aleves,  ministers  of  a  tyranmcal 
tii*kAiiaAiBtxb<a|Nfc««««iU  ptwapw?    JL^l  Girf.  to  «*»«•» 
irf*  tk)ii*i#^  ta*e««t«tidn,  iiot  only  A*i«.*Jwfc.«Uir.«irf? 
t»i^%rfrai^^Hft^%bft  Itave  ai<IM  <ir  e<Wifeww*  ' 
Twhe  ^V^^^^he  Uta^y  of  wMdi%*  larW 

VOIm  XTIf*  HO.  XXXIV.  »• 
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.Tbit  kmmeamg  ymifui 
m4  «fe  igiiie  m  die  mtrpme  ef  its  c4k«r,  if.  Bapri^4M^ 
tkanli  iMnc  mmmicd  io  lone  BMiditf  d  Tfcn  liiJiJiiiiL  Md:  tfnut 
iime  #f  iu  mtlMv  me  coupicaow  throog^Mrt^  »d  thent  fn  JM 
IMe  ihivbt  tlMt  b«  calerad  Ui#  tnamrfinat  ef  .eMii4a7tlv|;«M 
M  it  WW  Mikd.  Like  ell  the  folmes  ^  pabtitMcJi^frtM 
CnwwMiin«»  k  ii  mogfbly  edited.  Tbe  LedB  teoLt  v 'iieiMi^ 
■iiwtd  Willi  a  Freach  tmMihriiMi^  which  it  rendered  irnhniWii  10 
mnag  ioCDrporated  with  it  Yerb9tam  reprints  ot,  sndl  ^  1^ 
Meecbeii  lu;*  of  this  essembly  as  ware  printed  in  hhfji^MltSr^ 
m  time.  -n^ilirff 

The  tw^  other  volumes  of  the  Commimm  HUtoriqm  ^W^^ 
have  been  published  form  part  of  the  grand  series  whw  ^"fflli  AV 
flwppikd  fMHS  the  archives  of  the  diffiefwt  mjftitffydji^ffiiri' 
Thsgi ar«  the  fiist  of  seven  vohunes,  whose  matenAb^r^^lfl 
the  oegociations  conceniing  the  &)anish  succefsiw  di^^r^i^lAV 
ffign  of  Louis  XlV.y  are  deposited  m  the  <^oe  of  thfi  4nMM 
for  forei^  afiairs,  and  they  are  compiled  and  edited  by  i}k  V^B^ 
die  distmguinhed  keeper  of  the  archives  of  that:  miafsti^ir^ii^ 
his  prefaced  them  with  an  exquisite  sketch  of  the  poIiM:a(rJ^te 
m4  relation  of  France  and  Spain,  up  to  the  eiyli^fiiA^  pAri<^ 
jyUch  tbii  work  will  embrace.  M.  Mignet's  booh4§.||^%9l#ntM§ 
qpUfH^ljon  of  documents — the  official  papers  are  m^wpi^  jfk^i 
cirt^umstaatial  narrative^  which  gives  it  all  the  invest  qf{#  ^y^ 
mAtic  history.  The  first  volume  of  the  correspoqcling  ^IJeqtiM 
i^om  the  archives  of  the  minister  of  war  has  been|iiiista»d;(^ff 
ppnlttfi  but  it  waits^  we  believe,  the  illustrative  atlas  o£,4fa||i 
The  editor  of  this  series  is  general  baron  Pelet.  .  ^olbbim 

.  Although  the  collections  of  the  public  archives,  ^i\f^ffJ(|f 
afpnd  ipaterials  for  only  a  very  late  period  of  hi^f^yi^^^^ 
contents  during  that  period  are  tolerably  coaip|§|e.,  Tb^i^ 
tbf  n^ifiister  for  for^gn  affairs  begin  with  the  sfty^i^ff^t^rlQ^n- 
tury^  but  tbey  are  thence  continued  in  a  perfect  ^riw  #j|MM 
VtfiQO  volumes,,  hawing  received  no  iniuvy  by  fh^>i§«^l§|iMi 
of  179S»  Th^  s^me  may  be  said  of  the.ar«^ve^  {^.|^)d^ 
partltteot  of  war*  Those  of  the  minister  for.  the  m^yf^^iiyipMt 
asyel'available  for  historicai  purpesesf:  tbeywerei^piuM^d^gifkll 
tbf^ot^e?  archives  under  the  minister  Seignelay ;  ti«ey  wef^t^tSif 
HM«  flWasion  in  179^9  when  etich  noble  family  eiideav^ui^4§ 
l^ise<4aid  carry  away  the  papers  which  related  to  iti9el^;jjjMdlW 
liMtiMi^n.f^ai  afterwards  mcreased  by  th^ir  arrailgsmepini  f^p^fr 
lMrt¥!vi)rwdeiv.  They  we  at  present  at  y^rsaiHeg^.Ma  (ibfflriiiw 
to .h^.tMisCeiredt to  Pai^is,  whm  ihe  bistd^^c^s^^^^jtllQ 
ministry  gt  the  marine  will  be  employed  in  arranging  them. 
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I#fefe*ifeh»l!t  to  iSsttiiit  pomts  of  *  ^ide  ftxtetit  of  ^iWk^^^t*^ 
|lMM^<lk^  ^st  two  taced  of  tb^  Fraokish  kkigr  vMII>«>«^iliki9^ 
#aMrf^  WO  ^rij  Mid  imt)Oftafit  dmrluiftHeiiS)  thlat  Of  tilelCblMMi 
iVNftiiwe^Mw^  How  t>re9enF«d  in  tho  librbrf  ^f  St  OiiieH'  tttitt 
Mf'§r  ffte^bo^h  Of  Notre  Dame  <^  Ch^nr«8%  ThetiiifofyilM 
ll^Mtt4aV  binder  tlK^  Nonneii«,  will  ht  pifefk  in  the  Vaiil '4mI 
Mtli^Hio  %tMi4^  throniete  in  Anglo-Noramn  rerse,  1^  Be#ofl  4§ 
Sib^Mdt^,  frbiii  lAie  MS.  HAri.  I717>  nv<A«  Britiah  HfUMfUfh^ 
Ol'^ilf  work,  «tfiM4  by  M.  FrMveibooe  Mn^tA^  th^  iHrMitifiM 
^  b^  (^ckWishod  itt  How^tnhet.  The  ohronicld  df  B^dH  MM 
1^^^lk^w<dtt  &y4lM  of  the  motrndVery  of  Moot  Siitil44iol^4^ 
WjlKam  de  Saint-Paer»  also  in  Anglo-Norman  Terse;  mMm 
ty<ll(een' K^oimfe^iiicMed  to  the  CommiMioil  by  Mti  TI»o*iai 
Wi^M^  ib ^on^potidetit  in  London.  ;  i  jvtil 

-s^APton^  >^od  wiH  receive  interesting  illttatftition  fmni'tli»€lrti 
I0bito(i^>  letter^  of  the  king9>  queens  princes,  und  ^hieciso^kJIf 
mllinilli^lti  the  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  princesses  of  Bftglliftdj 
MiPffif^  Middle  of  Mie  tttnelAh  to  the  end  of  the  siitteMfth  dttHa^ 
^MMl4d  ^  M.  C^irnit^oHion-Figeac,  chiefly  from  the  €ioile«tfa0j| 
tltMett>y  B^^qutg;!^  during  hi^  residence  in  London.  >   ^'i^ 

^^^fhelM^g  ipa^  fh>m  ^  date  of  the  above-mentioned  mcfAi 
fo>ilh«  <M  Of ^fhe  fourteenth  century  has^  as  yet,  only  ftfHrishidd 
^l^m^dmietit  of  importance— the  history,  in  Provencal  f^e; 
fey%  *t6timtipotttryf  of  the  wars  against  the  heretical  Albi^i^ 
m0i  will  be  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  RoyttllSbf^t^ 
IIMp  ^' <Rmslation,  by  M.  Fauriel.  We  have,  howeveiv  s^Me 
IH^ 'Of  Seeing  printed  in  the  collection,  a  very  long  andintelMH 
iHif^foMi  in  Latin  elegiacs,  by  a  French  ecelesitfstk  ^'-^ 
middle^  or  rather  of  the  first  half,  of  the  thtrtetoth  ceMul^i^el^ih^ 
t^ll^'Mtoe  Wars>  and  to  the  affairs  in  which  Frond^ 'W^  ^. 
«^4fed  tttttiil]^  Aie  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  and  begtnutilg  ^^ 
^ixW^lik  centui*^».  "  ^^ ' 

-"4M''l«^  Of  Charles  VL,  Charles  VIL  t«iid  Louts' XL)  ha^ 
MfMdetl  two  most  important  chronicles-^^-that  of  the  mcMk'tf 
SitMiDefti^/'and  thui  of  Amelgard.  The  htstorfoT'tHe  %i^N>^fe]ttft 
f^t^  y^  reeefive  much  light  from  a  detection  of  (tUe  vaMfidate^ 
MMs^^Mtaineit  in  Ibo.  papers  of  iheCff^iifkdl  P^tt^nht  a€^@¥m 
f«W,t^eMef  mittister  Of  the  Spanish  inonafchs*  €MaHe]i  Vyt#« 
fUMp^Ili/whi^h  arepf^sefved in^ihe  Pubtie  h^ttit^^t'^^^flii 
^iii««dfrdm4h«  Memoirs  of  Robert  d'Biclaibe^,  a  gMftettM 
W|{llit%afi*,who  served  irt^the  army  of  th^  League  fttflM^^yiiM' 
H^flfitftld-liefiHy  iV.  The  papers  vt  C^iiM«ill''M«d^ 
¥M1  ^^  yMdf  a  fi^k  tia^vest.  For  the  hii^ory  bF  thc^  ll^ved«d(frM 
«<htd^MMiie^a^^«k'eady  irt  preparation,  a  Htstb^rV^^'ifP^sil^te^Kl 
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booM  ofifthiiiWaf»iof>tl^  )Fini«cfce^emol&(frotoidj68S  «t>blfi4?rM^ 

d6te|Mrfa[viBtoe9(Biidflht).Mieni«ara!g/dia/^^       ^iViMrai^QriJ  no 

flUfelodiMSN^ptfticfliliirip^^d^   .M^;(lWi»e#AivilbinwciBW^^ 
tpaiiol^aloEcjtM^nla  Ima  nthccc)  de^iloift»id--e&iiiB^i^o9rigiitiA 

6faMiI|9'eni6«iG«ibptei^  and  frotnoih^  Tr4mMrj|to^  dMrfjenrnJoA 

tMittvODtiiin^  ittftbe  J^/i9^9itt:i2ft^ftti//'^hhefti^MJ^,f9^^ 
wrekotteaUikiSf  have  aireadgr  4>eea  siibjtected)toiiaiMUyitair^^  |hifijtt 
Ihqlay^  ihat  of  Brieime;  mod  tfaal'i^f  Bre9oigaf)r,8oa»iotii]^iiif 
kiiitndisqjpis  frUm  om-  Eoucbequevir  Tiiirar^  wd^mlifll}  MusnuAci 
VjhdfiQUcslion  of  Colbert,  so  rick  io  m«tefbkiofdi»ri«3(iLiikl  get 
lating  to  the  ftkreign  and  domestic  affairs  «fFtf^a«)Q/[iit-Alq^dueil 
)H4|^qgKang>lhe  same  process^and  tbet  fitfstvtolUmftaElfiife/seiiiS'is 
l6ri|on^  presa  during  the  preaeul  j«an  4  o^ledtioiUcrfilikedGhaiq 
tcmfaof  lEoil^na  and  Corporattoisa^  from  iheelenMittbitDithe  UuAwtfi 
mbatikiff^^^  be  edited  by  M.  Augusftin  Tbrnc^i^H  ai3nfii1  ii8  ^d 
^fisfiiiob^afe  tbe  historical  publicatioiiSTwitb.Mdiiehg^  iFdtodn 
P^omiisidiK  has  commenced  its  laboAira^. /fEbif^BUIieatllBW  ei 
cnir  paejMnt' Record  Commisaioa  relate  to  ad  ^fBifaiki(Bq'ifMbdf£imJ 
tc^aBdniibe 'generality  of  those  of  tkt^  Cimmisfi^ifysHiaoHijiki 
Snid  nuifet (important  of  them  all—- the  grai!id  tcdlle^itncloliF  xiM 
sbU8i^ayfi]rauild'a»adipirable  and  learned  editniki  Mlri£kIffiS 
Haiii^^ei*hiK5I)btrevfiecord  Office*  There  are  Blre;a^j»jpiibliBbei^ 
ta^iaSirlj^  acadjofoc  publicatton^  under  his  cai%^  tdiBijfirsfeaiiQiQme 
lifbllif  PatefaifeeRoUa^  containing  the  whole  of  the^rsignrafiibUnQ 
ibe^fanthrdhimeiifithBCiose  Roils^embi^cmgdie/da^ifejieifottDwBdi 
Ibe^cgkti^mt  years  of  HeiL»:IIL;  Liberate^  Mis89//afidiciMsiitil 
^btb^bf^lKat  rli^a;.a  b<d»m6of  NormanBoUi^rmid^diieJiii^Otdlftri 
and  ^^iilr^iiBloHs^^fvf  the  same  petioA;  a  iielnm6<b{<l^endbvRbil|ij 
aml'Aidlfifstdfolailiea  jofu the  Charter  RoHsmai  theifiistnA  Rblh) 
faebi«latb)j^)ta(ib6  iteigyiitofi^iohqiand  past  JoE  tfaat^  IdflsucbMiOl 
lUnajr^  [<Atf^tA-eft^n$dt^rorijpnsd/rt)Ufiiiare  ^Mrint^divbebnlpiirfbill 
«ft0|  ^ioniaidpQaQn6fi  thbylKemf»e8ci»iMnbnous^piiA«aea%veil4tifl 
9fb  €mihQiriki:adpp980jdb«fl6uKiCbtiUiiQdionieiii^  iAeil^ 

wi4iiiiii^^4)iwCh^>Oif  tl/em^^^^  .\Kiir^mfaiad^fffi]g^ 
that  they  should  be  continued  in  the  shape  of  calendars  ;^t*fltebi 
ladoallMlftttils&i^ adayefiiily  mffdie>^nobr^ooh| xdiiggei ^rtgl^^ht- 
lwMyid^iiMl^y:JM)nkme^ijMibdse>M^  tcnbtindtfnil^ 

t^waib««ib«livits^flli^oT^nfl  r<^}bii  lOfioiof^Ue  wt^a^aiyit^H^ 
•^itBeitill  ik^»riicCk)mmis8ioni;9rwUkei]iii^adaetlmnoe^^ 
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Ms^Miiillfs^fM^edv'WNaMr  Ave  hioiii^;>w^ioUihftd  bdUa^iirowic 
on  tlminafmiiitijf  o^ia^Work  ^hicb  uWakcfeady'oo'JtiittvibcpvAdfi 
sbooMliee^i^^iiPto  tkttiHrorkliy  ^ilMm'm^mtor^^MGtkepmttmtniMi 
flitugiivobittieiiiiiib  %e6no«»tn|«ted«(»ftfheie«ile  totiMnd&bs^^wmif 

fiwDCJlieiBHtfril  Musbufav^  butiiiy  far  the  ^reatfepipiirtrfrikii  Jmi 
IBiBter^'^gidifuiilVidivttie'learly  ^rt  i^f  the  tmelftfaicdaturyjOHMl 
ifein^^di^tbtiniiidcUe'  06  Ae  Ibuftaeutb:  tfaeyiwUiimkietlBtii 
ttBic^ilelaBiestii»^o|«ybi  We  beiknre  that  it  is -alsd  Ji  ^i^o^niil 
{AutnauM  T^tiMidokxm  of  the iRkA\$  oi  Ae  C^iricB  Atltiqiiiog^^^anMlM 
iog  b£iA'l|«lvsreUsuto»ted<  to  have  been  very  early 'CiaMUn^tid5F 
linaehip-lcrtib^fOiighiii^O' Chancery  to  be  confirmed.  ,  ot  ^rillfif 
81  £fvoei^*fhei»fofjiC(iej''IloH8  of  the  Curia  Hegis^CQiiabjpnf^flrf 
fiedObtllfb^theiiDBi^  jtistioeS)  induding  the  rdga^itfi  dteoprat 
&ickiriMaild(tfadJiint>Jreai^tof  the  reign  of  John^  havebeeUlcdtfBd 
by  Sir  Francis  PaitgfmiieL  A  volume  of  the  Fines  leviisdr  pin  bods 
abolklr  ^sdMibns;tfrom  7  Rich»  I.  to  16  John,  in  five  cefaafies^ 
leBradhaartUecpiiiiellloH,  which  is  attributed  to  the  ^iiriHeiucQ 
hnffelbebdipo^lidked  by  Mr.  Hunter.  A  Chalieellor'flLB0%>«|  db& 
pb^feetiflthePipeof  3  John^  has  also  been  printed  try  JJAn^KBinteit 
IAd. HoixBrt^  6F  die  Tower,  has  edited  selections  frohvlliffr  £^ 
RcfliiCbf'ibfe  reiga  of  Hen.  III.  As  we.approoch >the)lalcc(^^e«tidi 
^ddotfdiiqtoiyy'the  publications  of  our  Reccan^fflomfariisstj^MU 
mnolbleda iduHibrQus.  Mr.  Hunter  has  giteq  a'^o^boie  <^FigaBfeat 
llfdUirbmithei  Chapter  House,  wbick  oca»taiBSy>bbdite^  fii^ 
tblkctfo^tJ[pfaflV'8is^<^I»  relative  to  the  coofbcOUDtniidfivlinlidiil 
AeBbfflbttBn.M^aFs  fof  tte  reign  of  Hen.-irL,  wbA  teankscAplsf^df 
^tetO^eotctfidieleigns  of  HemV..aaiiHenu:yL  ^ilS^ 
^(h)fivdbnn«Hof(jWnian  RoHs,  haf  giffen  4He  imr^SMr^lmk  bne 
{rflttti  ficBtgyielirjdf  Heniiy  Vi,  \iiieri  ihelietiea  ofitfaxrs^rdlh&fnBr 
mmmJbuMixi  %)&h  die«qstimpik)dant  i%[atratit)Dio^rtbeIiristM 
nf dh^inpHBdlod/ ik> f miMJ  in  1  thd  tii vb^  <Tx^ni€»j  tbjriSaoifamsJN^^coUi 
i^rf^l)evSPaotxsAiaig8/jaod<OtdiBancesj8f'/ti^  S^miojq Giitnoil^  piib» 
Ibk^di  6)tettiiM&&tanotbfi{(B(rit&hu&&ttbt0B9(|«[hk:hbQori^  db 

icW6i4i0Vfk^lo|)gr(l9x(lecleA)«»xiMaiQr,,A(im 
Ad(^ttirfildn»e  eif  Mso^gr^  eoUdcti^m  oi'tbQiEi!glUrtQ|ibn;tatoii 
(fioipimfiDgadM  tiSalon^i^driod;)  1  lny  ;]|^rw>Fi^tie^mi»ir(h»»(fp09ad 
a  i(4awj54o]mMbuMpkrii(;iliatighiomrftim^  ihtft  oflnW 
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VeTeWated  coltectioo  of  tAe  Histamtm  oT  VHSit€'hf9€^a^[fBj^ 
quefU     We  know  that  this  plan  is  by  no  ttiean^  iu^d^; 
.fr0f«(i;  yet,  on  a  fair  comparison  of  tbt  advantages  .and  ,8 
tniattMf  of  boch  plant,  that  of  printing  each  chroniete.V 
wtki^bm  of  the  Frewh  Btnediinne,  we  thinK  <bat,i 

'  filM<5iMplate  varies  of  dtfomclesi  where^  m  m  Mr^l 

"^tkm;  tb^  time  is  jydieiraalj  cfariOcd  into  perioda;)t»«»n^^ 

;''draireioo  niiicb  cutting  irp  of  tragic  nnthora^  <he  Jalt^rii  ri  iriiiiriilly 

I'kltebest*  ^  *'j  »K»>oa  d. 

In  Ibe  formation  of  ttit  Ommistion  Hkt^que^M^^mmltn 

.  nkuD  embraced  an  eitent  which  was  never  cctoteif>t^Mt)MI''Kjplfo 
iUcord  Commission-^the  development  and  pr^ogresi  o^^ikib* 
phj^  iitetatnre,  and  the  arts,  have  ever  marched  ^^a-id^^jAi 
,with  those  of  political  events. —  ^* 

.<     "  After  the  political  history,  the  intellectual  and  mor2|I  f»^rv<of  S 

i^Qiiptry  have  an  equal  claim  upon  our  attention:  there  is  riograimifiW 

^^.l^qbler  part  of  the  destinies  of  a  people  than  the  series  of  *^t^^HIBrts 

^apd  of  their  progress  in  philosophy,  science,  and  litenibird"^Wifty«t 

opttbt  %he  ttbundan6e,  and  the  special  character  of  tte  tttcl^iitiUiPof 

^  mid  |dnd,  prescribe  to  ns  in  diis  respect  some  ires^si^ve;  thci3^nfliiti9ot 

' '  Hi  tiAsen  too  readily,  or  in  loo  great  namhee,  into  a  eoUecsimi,  IbSstIiMi 

'^hilt  18  pr^rly  termed  history  is  the  main  olyecu  r  fitw^  j^  Jri9^ 

which,  at  certain  epochs,  have  strongly  agitated  men  s  minds,  ^^Ji^jj^ve 

' '  lef  etiuied  a  powerinl  action  on  the  intellectual  deT/el(^p^f|^  ]c>i^^f<ptem- 

iiponary  generations, — those  which  have  opened,  in  uie  jqaG^Y^W^^j^ 

'''■r^'j." ' — — i  -  it  <iMB^i 

/  n  •* :  Vhe  loliowii^  obsenrttioDf  on  the  inconvenieDce  of  miau^  ^'^^^^f  itnQflB  j^^ 
iif^c^^a  plan,  from  a  Beporl  by  Messrs.  Naudet  and  Daunoa,  the  editors  or  wejma^ 
ij ,  tf9D|h  tpldme  of  ihc  scries,  are,  we  think,  extremely  jodicibos  r**^  -^   ^'--*i^  *  •  1^ 

"  |1  cvt  fon  probable  qoe,  fidele  aa  plan  adopts,  i  partir  !(lit.|^pMl9«,teoqMi 
V  i^^aii^fi^  ti'aiirait  piia  pour  matiere  de  la  dixieme  serle  que  1^  .i^^jJ3tH||  ^ 
n  i$aint  JUlua  et  de  Philippe  III.,  de  1226  ^  1285,  59  ans.  Nous  prions  V^MtBik 
,  d'exai^ner  sMl  ne  ▼aodrait  pas  mieux  comprendre  dans  cette  liMe  m^^^MVwtj^p^ 
' '  16-Bef  et  ier  troii  fils,  Loolt  X.,  Philippe  V.  et  Charies  IV^  ji»|ii'aa(l3l8odll'c^Ka 


<iatal4«niit  Ae  103  sua,  et  cormpondrait  en  graiide  partie  an  xiii«  ^^I^x]pj>h4^^i^>^ 

.  ptr  cefU  disposition,  ou  Too  restreindrait  du  moins  les  morcellements  aae  la  efmqae  a 

plos  d'ane  fols  reproch^s  aux  6ditears  de  ce  gratid  recueif.    £ti  efil^  Jllm'^HaBa 

Wtager  ea  netif  sections  et  ditttilNier  en  aatant  de  voloinel  l9i.tliMnil|m  ^Afiat* 

'  Denit^  dicuuper  en  de  minces  fraginents  et  nreaqiie  en  f>(reQUes,Ji)ea^|:|^|^<|*^tres 

<  jehrMiiqves  moins  ^tendues,  interrompre  souoainement  les  relations  deM  goifms,  des 

^  jr^TfHQUonSj  des  entreprises  de  tout  genre,  qui,  comiuetid^es  iouk  n^'-ilr  Ma^AHti, 

'"  a'o^  6t^  pounoities  on  centomm^  qae  soaa  la  ataivantti*    A  la  v^rit^jMc^qif f4- 

'  >m6Ut  esfim  riso^i  Inevitable  de  toate  division  d'an  (:orps  d'an^Ifiu^j^4^g^ies 

d^ermin^es;  mais  on  faggrave  en  multipliant  les  points  d  arrdt:  on  le  f^m  vpwm  (t€- 

.qoe^t,  noins  sensible,  queiquefols  moins  r^l,  &  mesure'  tjn'orf  iigtrandil^  i^'jMateito. 

^^i:^d  H  He  t'ag^  qued'ua  seal  et  «i&me  envrag^  hitiari4>^Jbn  plijrti|BhsiS}rraae« 


^fiJ^o^ii^iViii'gtoi^ai«;  X^o  dtatributtoii  en  seetious  a  siin»  ^9^ff^^^if>t\\ 

tious  doutons  que ''■  *-' '-  '"  i-*-^-**    -"—  »-- —  —  -i-  — — 

joindre  a  ce  point 


tious  doutons^ que  ce  soit  bien  servir  lea  int^r^ts  des  leqteufs  que  de  morcefer  et  oe  (fil* 
ofait  les  raatWkttx  de  naitx^ctiwi  qa'oh  leo*^  pkpm^  *^'^    '^ '  ^ '  0 
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UHdih\  EugUfh  Uceard  Ctmnis^U'  ^^^t 

jWiW'vffbnev.ierH-Ttliose^  lastly*  which,  uncl^r  a  form  pu^fely  U^iparyf 

{^^fMi'^tP^/^^ili^^^^^  ^^^^^»  customs  and  facts  of  sodM  life,  toa 

«f^^rS  fO^'   ^^  have  disappeared, — such  works  are  closely  allied  '^itU 

Hi}  ^"*^«  should  Vie  discover  some  monuments  of  tWs  kk^^'^e 

1 '(/onsidef  it  our  duty  to  undertake  at  once  the  puMieatioiif  in 

iMh^ dVsLTi{cu}ait  senes  of  smih  works  in  the  gfenecal  coUeoiioAwii 

»o'*«i<lM%Uy}  Sir^,  the  history  of  the  arts  ought  to  occnpy  a  plfice>i%ilMit 

'ki^kmi  «0td^of  researdie^  whicii  entdbraces  all  the  parts  of  ih^  ^^tipiial 

>f  Unitejiik  mxA  dLtjiliiiies.    No  ttady,  pei^ps,  reveals  to  us  mf^r^B  dbfii^y 

the  social  condition,  and  the  true  mind  of  past  generations,  4haQ  thalpf 

<llWM.f4vfi#us,,4^^^     public,  and  dpn^estic  monuments^  of  tlie  va^toua 

,jj4e^a^d.r«Ies  which  have  presided  U  their  construction,— the  ^^U^y» 

f^g^,^.  vor<^»  of  all  the  works  and  all  the  variations  of  architecture, -^vMbh 

ul&^gVthe  same  time,  the  beginning  and  the  summary  of  all  the  arfe;*^ 

.  c^  A  s^p^^ite  Committee  was  named  in  January,  \&S5,  to  super* 
u&^^^  u)e  formation  of  this  branch  of  the  grand  work.  Lik^  the 
.^Af^^r^  they  were  all  men  distinguished  ii 
•fitmiWost  emiuent  in  those  researches  ovei 
N)0»Jte4t9  preside.  They  were  Messrs,  Vit 
ogttaiiQr JUe  Pr6v0st,  Pierre  M6rim6e  (the  ir 
'btdfical  motiuaieiits),  Victor  Hugo,  Cb,  Lei 
^-^tlte  al'chitect),  and  Didron,  who  is  the 

^^^^'^^The  labours  of  this  Committee  are  naturally  but  seoonuiar^ito 

^^t^osef  of  die  other,  and  their  extent,  in  the  number  of  'mhfamstzt 

teast,  is  much  more  circumscribed.     The  only  one  wbieb  baa^yet 

,l^M^  (finch  advance  is  the  volume  of  inedited  works  of  Abehrd,  by 

M.Victor  Cousin,  which  we  believe  is  just  published,  or  otvthe 

point  of  publication.     It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of 

^  llfKicli  contains  the  Sic  et  Non,  (from  a  manuscript  in  the  )ihr{U7 

,qf^  -iLvranches,)  the  work  which  caused  Abelard^s  cpndemnatlon 

•jftit  dbe  Council  of  Sens,  in  11 40.     The  second  p^rt  jcqpsis,ts  of 

|'^^^Si(ginents  of  a  Treatise  on  Dialectics,  in  the  form  of  a  kmg  fiom^t 

ih^i^il^y  t)y  Abekrd  on  the  Organon  of  Aristotle;  aod  the  third 

}ni|ftvt  Will  GODtain  a  collection  of  fragments  and  lesser  philosophic 

;^'i^l  wdrk9  of  Abelard,  among  which  will  be  printed  ms  interest*' 

,i\iQi^(jrlo&siB  iu  Porphyrium.     We  believe  that  M.  Cousin  is  rfso 

^>fmpariug  some  important  but  hitherto  inedited   works  of  our 

V^^HWiltrymatt  Roger  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 

^  Hof  thfi  Parisian  university. 

^    Under  the  direction  of  the   Second  Compiittee,  Jf,  .S^i^te- 

$euve  is  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  successive  deyek>pinieiitS| 

i^Hfipg  the  t)iree  last  centuries,  of  the  study  and  critical  faislory 

''«if4ieAooi«nt  Literature  of  France;  an4  M^4«  W^ilJ^^.i^i^Qf 

:  %^  administrative  section  of  the  archives  of  the  kiogdAia^aiSuftiiH 

ployed  on  a  concise  Manual  of  Pata^graphy.  '...noo^ooa 
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kfMx  GOiaot.tooatfeKbi  tfaisnokjsirt  Kett6r4binriiUr>lnBisQ«8iwonlfe 

en  wf  qmt  saence  and  Iijeratwe^to  ^t^XflJJSSfl^gft  ^'SfelBF 

eja^ff^  is  Jiot  jd 
jmcfM^;  it  k  written  in  the  monntnents  themselves,  rwtq^rl^f^jjiwn- 
#fi.^*Tding  to  times  and  places,  represent  m^V^o^^ 
^^^fil^  rules  ibJlowed  by  the  djdtterent  iwioQls,jbu^,  ^l?OTf  ffff  yfft^fflft^ 
5^f  /^4WtA^  knowledge,  wliich  belonged  to,llie,aig^  9f,;flr^^^^i^^ 
jpj^^rac^rial?.     It  is,  therefore,  the  forms  of  th^mai^^ej^fp^f^^ 
ijfff(l|  ^^pfpd.uce,  by  means  of  a  short  but  ^xaqt  d%cr^fic^,^^aJ^ 
'^fti"VS®'  ^PiJaw'^ly  t"«  characteristic  differences  >y)t«9V^fl^^^w8?P^ 
rf.)j,^i  *^  monuments  which  have  existejl;Qf  ffi|i!^,sM)[,^f^ 
i^m^^^V^^^^  "^'1^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^f^  of  apartic^l^r  stu^X^^c^^^jm, 
Jftf  ^"iWmlet,  m  each  group  of  habitations..^  To^^  W#MKf  9fl!'S^ 
wul  Ibie  oflen  joined  a  plan,  a  section,  and  at  least  pnct^pr  ^^/^^Y9$^^ 
6f  the  structures  mentioned ;  all  the  plans  and  designs  shalllbe  rec^e<!f, 
iM%^%^)d^tb)e,  to  one  scale,  and  the  collective  sn'm  Wthefiii^^irarks 
^tll  [IbrM  a^  th^  monuAiehtal  statistic  of  France,  tt^m^aifidmSg^ 


_,iy^  ncjiist  fie^esss^rily  chaise,  our  metflo.^.,  rnrrTii; 
4if  of  discovering  a^d  printing  inedited  wp^?(V;  A, 
a  small  number  of  special  treatises,  the  bistoi^.pT 
iCfM^f  it  ia  written  in  tbe  monntnents  themselvesj^rwl 
^le  acobrding  to  times  and  places,  represent  npV^on])^,] 


Ramey  is  executing  a  specimdift  of  ^j^ggx^^ 
itioh  exist  in  three  cantons:  of  ihe  fdifpaitdiBiit 
a  de  Benzelin,  for  two  arrondis^^^wifii^iriflfcihjs 

^'      ,     .  .       .    ,  -    ],o    f>3«B3ioq 

:>r  of  the  historical  monumefjU  of^Fi;^5- 

the  Committee,  has  surveyep»,iiu:i&)/l" 

ar,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  province  ot  iJJrit- 

servations  which  he  had  sent  .111^*^^^  aiiim 

I6n  architecture,  in  which  l^fffiMffS&^lHfe 

to  ^le.   'He  ha^,  nAdreoVW,iMAftis^^li 

if»t«r  «if  tht'interioir,  vai^6^^rd^si^diiii^# 

dating ito>th&>censei^tiaii^  cf  jfhcibuildin^  of  t^yibMddieifl^es^^tt^     M^ 

Jl«9jiyi8ili»d4ii}  lias%i  >be  ifij^ohe^vbjfiniyf  orcie«s^.fib  AuiiiiBfeaiaButiAibf 

teiyiVWi«»iJ%ftrdw:  ,tp,j^ij^(^n^r  tfe§  jfegiaiws^,pf  ^^^e,  mtim%im^h^iiif 


JHyoOra^g^f^x^  4^si^KiMi)g4h0ni;  a.^i:ealt  inumbeiPn'ofiifiiri^ttU attid'  of 
pmitttdfindilridliah^v^rQNAiiigi/isefteiKtrot  «t  JthigivuelHusd^  ^o^vskfiifii^n 
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att4\ih9LJBagli9k\B$cMiJGmm^kk^ 


instructions,  wnicn  will  tne^selv^s  form  a  consiaerable  work. 

AdnliiKnuirfaadiittbturdio^^l  )qioiiui»  inoludiiigitb0iWttq|^ci«hii^dR 

on  all  the  moveables  of  different  age^,  on  vases  and  ornainentS|  on 

?8?wife^4teifen6i>s  IS  conjiletely  finished;  and  wfll  ^oa^Wpm 
^SJ^^EHgfiVhlgs  on  l^ood,  added  to  the  work,  wiirreWeV.'irbfefi 
tiiiPMt^W  '  -        .    ' .  "•'.  '.  f...  B 
""*^r^ifi8f4er'ea'lhat,^t  the  itioment  when  the^ 
^atefl^Viife^^                           of  war,  the  map 
lireBffeWy  t(i;  have  nfiade,  by  the  skilfur  engine 
a^feiM^^f 'itfiferii:  Ffance,  With  an  indication  of  tl 
SHcKtfli'fcWilis  6f  iffl  ^^chs.     General  Baron  P< 
WBp^W'^Tti  hkdixgt^&d  td  this  proposition,  a 
jWftfWftH  iftt^jri^                France  a  niap  in  foi 
Yfioii!fcfftiife,1affifl'kn  tlje  data  relating  to  archaeoJ 
m/tlcSmMmf:  ;t3eneral  Pelet  has  given  ir 
imm  ¥ftt8tWW4'e' staff,  Who  are  engaged  i 
limm''^'mprt6fDee.lS35. 


»9»4Jl>0T  9(j 


lA'^^m^tW^>^^  already  done,  and  fron>  tii^J»^HaPI» 

d^^mWbWc^Wchat  has  been  done,  we  look  fw  Wlpfe  MWP  ItW 
Commission  Ilistorique.     It  bears  in  all  its  iiiemb^e/S::lh)9(4«^kf(a9f 


much  confidence  of  obtaining  it* 
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ago    Commissiom  Hitiariqke  onH  IkgUsh  Record  Commission. 

g^qoe,. in  reviewing  the  first  publication. of  th<    '^    '       ^    •  ^ 
b^  cop[imitted  a  slight  inadvertency,  in  argui 
tQv^  Q^tf er  nations  fron)  the  supposed  circumst 
9^,;iml^Yid^als  here  do  that  iu  which  elsewhe 
ji^fi^fj^fesi.pp^iu  considerii^*  as  fm  a^  we  nu 
^i^fiPfeiicooif  the  gpvefiunept  fqr  the  public^t 
|i^puwil|e|its  as  a  badge  of  diespotiso).     In  tb 
U^ie.ffQiii  oux  neighbours,    hi  other  cpuntri^s 
^jjumerqaSi^^jB^  even  more  numerous,  than  m  our  o«^k|>jaBa 
'  '"^^8,  with  some  exceptions,  have  beei^  infinitely 
5  they  never  adopted  thfc  rfiiWiWf  ij^^Wdl^^- 
the  still  worse  systems  df  fea*tSr%.'bPi^^tt| 
inferior  servants,  and  bf  tnakJri^'tt^ittweM'^f 
|iich  have  too  often  characterized  the  ^^eti^% 
The  Surtees  Society  has  begun  its  UbdUrifW^ 
id  promises  us  a  few  books  of  great  hmc^ftJU 
111  left  to  the  chance  labours  of  such  soti^ttdr^'or 
bI,  to  print  the  monuments  of  our  mor^^rtid  {MM* 
'    The  most  promising  of  all  attembts  which'lfl^ 
nade  is  that  of  our  antiquaries.    Th^  ISim^^hf 
,  indeed,  raised  good  hopes  by  thcf  estM^KsHmiJill 
Committee— its  Cadmon  will,  wii'  Ita^j  *ild*iRM^, 
accessor  In  Layamon,  of  which  W€!'!lbfe)£iWoftQo 
ume;  its  Exeter  Book,  on  which  Mli^lTRW^ls 
ged,  will  be  the  most  important  publrditioti  iv  has 
We  would  counsel  the  anti^uarifeS'tbfblrtEW/it 
rks  of  the  illustrious  Alfred,  which  it»  M^iKbdA^, 
3,  has  long  had  the  idea  of  collecting  thi^in/^bhld 
iditor;  and  they  might  next  give  us  ^liaf  i^^ifdiWih 
I  edition  of  Piers  Plowman,  that  mostiiiifjibrtBit 

-  ,.ie  language  and  of  the  moral  and  polWfc^Pftellfig 

of  the  fourteenth  century.  By  proceeding  vigorously 'ih'ft^^^htu 
i^'UcH  ha*;  been  struck  out  for  them,  the  antiquaries '  vHH '|)ur- 
chase  the  good  opinion  of  posterity.  But  we  fear  that^'^h^  i^Mt 
which  gave  life  to  the  Saxon  Committee  is  weak  £$tld  ^tfd/t4md. 
The  great-mindedness  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wWbfc  bi^^^s 
securing  to  us  our  political  rights  by  its  wisdom  ati^jj^%ro(dd, 
has  left  us  so  many  noble  monuments  of  individual  indust^^  jnPffte 
pMblicatibn  of  our  historical  monu|nent/s,  is  but  just  j^^j^U^^ 
^ter  its  long  sluniber ;  we  hope  and  trust  that  it  qaayfjAv^gfogid 
siri^ngth  and  fr^hness  by  its  repose.  ,   , 

'■^  .^iftr^Ml9!i^•nh»  what  weouglit  1oa§  «§•  to  liavs  bad  in  Enai<yvl,jL 
UftoCj^T-UjUif  lf(^^  pqbUbbed,  mndcr  the  judicious  |»fe  of  ^,  Qi}!Miiiifi^ 
Deaut^iit  '^\^e^  conU^iniug  two  curious  chronic 
AmStJii^it'Ualyahd  Sidly;  and  it  has  in  ] 
doubt,  be  aa  excdlent  edition  q(  Gregory  of  Toursi 
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UvMm^^'      %^^^^^'^^^^^  S^m^*    Herausgegebeft  V6i^  DK  K^W 
"^Wagner,  Lelirer  am  Gross-Herzoelicben  Gvamadiain  iixT^kYih' 


HerdAff, 

., , ^ ^...  x^^viertapdriries.     Whh  ^  Bl6^i/- 

*^^i^al  iSkfeteh  of  Merck'8  Life.  Edited  by  Dr.  C^Att  WaghW, 
''*T^k(Aei  at  thd  Grand  Ducal  Gymnasium,  Darmst^dlf)  wd. 

T^W.^pcW  1^  M9t  Qnly.  full  of  attraction  for  the  i 
X^p^  j^%  of  nio4^r^  Geni^aii  literature  in  general 
(lvj|^,M)^,aUef)tiQ^  of  the  poet  and  philosopher, 
:ip|l^  ^<j|  geojpgist^  comprising/ as  it  does, 
,fiW9,{nQ9t  or  the  eminent  men  (^tween  the  yea 
;j^^.  jbiCj(opg  to  tbos9  classes.  For  more  than  h 
j^€t^^l>t^restiiig  4pcument3  of  the  most  interest 
.f^n  upd  perhaps  of  general  literature  been  k< 
)V5WW* ;  Th^  person  to  whom  they  were  ^ddresa 
I^^^JVJlerclf^was  a  gentleman  of  ample  fortune, 
jAt^^^^wb^evariea  talents  and  enlightened  app 
^  ijjXfj^  linj^ed  ^s  name  with  the  first  geniuses  of  tl 
^,P^  Jijm^^jCJQthe  declares — "  This  singular  man 
-  P  Wfrl^P  ^^  greatest  influence  over  my  life/'  1 
/:Ai^9^,  Z^^"^,  Heaven  grant  me  always  a 
itA^wieland,  in  the  fulness  of  his  warm  heart* 
^su^^i^pil^n  that  I  could  love  potbing  more,  ] 
'^^j^odie  ar^|3  Merck;''  and,  on  another  occasion, ' 
;l^^r^  I  desert  you,  1  shall  have  poisoned  my 
j^4Pf  seven  children  !*'  Gothe,  in  his  own  earl 
r.flfl  ;EiCQ9Mnt  of  Merck,  which  we  here  insert  va 
Jgf^jpart*  ^9Q  as  a  complete  picture,  of  his  character, .       .     . 

iii'f  O^/his  «»riy  education  I  know  but  litde*    Aftar  cQi^pleM^g  ]i^^ 

n^tHpi^beiiusconipaDied  a  gentleooan  to  Switzerland,  where  he  reipained 

\164^i^^9^  ^nfl  r^urned  married.     Wben  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  pay- 

r-  mflt^  Qt  ^P  lorpes  at  Darmstadt.     Endowed  with  the  highest  intellect 

M^  understanding,  he  had  made  himself  extensively  acquaintefl  more 

'  fispecialty  with  modern  literature,  and  particularly  studied  tbe  history  of 

mankind  and  of  the  world  in  all  Ages  and  places.     He^vas  ^etilkrfy 

-'^iHted^ith  tbe  powet  of  judging  teciirate!}'  and  aciit^.     At  aMUMfoiF 

m^^l^  al^o,  and  a  feady  accoimtattt,  he  was  ttiudi  4lBtl0girf8bcdi  i^^By 

all,  save  these  in  wbom  his  biting  sBVcasmt  bad  ese^ed  fom»0f^  ^^ifmd, 

wtcrbcrinitted  as  a  welcmi>e  eequisitioB  to  soeletyw    H4«  visage  wa»  kwig 

and  tbio,  wftb  a  pointed  promtnent  nose,  and  llgbi  blue  leyasi^  «()frGiMb-' 

,  U>g  tQ  grey,  which  seemed  eagerly  to  observe  all  around  bim,  and  |(itVa 

iii#^ii»RWJSiiw. /apmet^ii^g  tiger-like.    I-^vat^j:^  Physipgi)i9^  ,)ji^  jfp- 
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391  ^ieit9^^{j^mM^mraifi'^v 

pontic  «teie;  ^m*  that  '<  togtid^  Hi4  ^«  ktiaV^  bidi^  t^  aM^r^ 

aiifliiolM 'for  ^tto '^t^ymetit  of  h\h  ^#'V^«MM^,^fi^{y^'f^ 
viliced  that  he  wbulcl  not  tii^n  bis  «U^^1d^>f6^K^^<riii^.^^'W^ 
cofitliiiiei^'Sii  th«  skme  «traiti  td^^^atife^^fj^fais^^^islii^UltF 
seei^ittgly  ^omradictory  cfiialilks^  aiid''tf^^*§aU^^tillt»%tfm*^ 
s|Diondeti06  ^nply  fills  ap  the  measare  oPh\h  ^m^m  p^fi^^&P^ 
here  see  reflected  in  that  of  Others  o^/^e^  vvh^6i^\i^^%7k<^&S^sP 
ndrbtiflaggtng  sway,  and  whom  he  was  cdMtMMjr^i^iJk  ^%ar 
aomibteiencouragefuent  or  undisguised  sai^^ttm.t^oM^IUmM^ 
of  tiMtxoiitrafet  which  great  talents  taeittyifliftfe^^liMfith^ublfi^ 
NiOJiaek  of  energy,  or  failing  off  of  power;^sc6yiijd^hi!s  ^\^^f^f 
the*  fiien^  who  had  once  obtained  bis  imef^t^f^^^Hm^h^mM^^ 
labovTrto  retain  it;  and  even  the  name  of  GSlhe^i^fe^^mJ  mm^^ 
huhl  from  Merck's  criticising  lash;— of  wBtdi  biv/irfsllKHl^Mc&f^ 
iuilli^  short  preliminary  biography  from  if^ich'H!(l^«i^t)ibfttc^iA(Mr 
ave  JcxtMteted.    M'ben  that  great  poet  sent  hidniihii^^b^d'% 
pensse/M^rck  reininded  him  of  his  higher  pow^t^  ^^kridlM^,  sefjfiAt> 
DTOSt'udtt  write  sneh  stuff  again — anybody  coaM  do  a^yTui^hi^  ^o 
WiiU  re^atfi  to  hifmself,  fortune  had  made  him  tbo  i«il«pUftifc0f/ 
aofl  nliture  ttw  peisiLtkle,  to  acquire  great  indi viduat'  kXflebMi^.  -W 
oadtneir^ile'lhe'VarNNM  subjects  on  which  he  tried  hi^'pii^^  it4l^ 
sufiicejtoipbit  V\hy  he  ^did  not  attain  any  Eui^o^cMkr/Aldtofi'^dn^ 
ibw-is^it  fgtsieii  itoibe  great  in  more  than  one  line.' '  ftl^l-clic^ecMed 
alfteinipocttry;  d^crf|)^ve  |>rosei  tales,  satire^  ^nAiepittfatlftslonip 
few  of  his  smaller  sitticica}.  V?^^  ^^  ^mmkeit^  mSy^h^^^ 
remind  u&  of  the  hii^mour  of  Su^t.     As  a  cri^bhe^stbcifrtlri^A^ 
of  his  Aay  y  all  .the  cpteiB^ar;  ^l^ril^s  voere  r^effeodvby4«ia4,iatfd» 
iaiium.tke.^nilidaieiibr  faibeiieidier  JvaiM  oi^  flailed i^belsimA 
cucaaiin^r^iwboseiotutmn^'OsId  iiiakbior  »ilarlhis<^fiH4dneiifcfl)iliW 
pnbUsL  a  His  BriMtowtis  ^^(fke^itoMiot  Aa  imj^i^ticm^w^'sKA 
the.grelibjsiiliportsfdf.itfad  Wetil»ekeriMMTlfkt^iQiBl^^ 
attd)>W]elBndi  itfaeKedkw/oftilhkiiptfiodied^  isdigbttlMaUjr  uM^t 
'^nYfMyA-olUmlgbBt Jifeoft  ^eatb  til^th^MqrearriKiiiinl  i^iii^ 
^tRcoUy^iifiA  trMyri^dbasKfiriend^  ypii  okight^ocuirilMrilieiiie ;  4rtiayott 
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he  displayed  the  same  powers  of  joi^tnetit. .  Hl^otrlrf  hoAs^'Wdi 
^"W^HttRfj^'^^^ion^r  ti  HwferiwfttotelWt^f^eryifcwdifwia 
% W#P«<riWw<a9^  sekY^^l^of,i^^,di«tipgvipb^  XJ^rttjfgmrjitodrf 
w^$W»  ^f  ^W  o^teft^in  Wfe  aii4^their  ^pj^t  mitif»onmd, 

i4Sb$l^>))^$ko<^^fi#^M^  A^  TiQguIar t9tt»lKiaftte i^bkhilsM 

Qfl^iaf\srtv%IJW//«l<W>'^4i  ^  f0"W*  J'^  f«f  d^p  reieifcbinto 
^f(\»^^ht^y^y9lS^msyhMA  phj»iQlagy ;  .^nad ,  pfK^seoaiedittbote 
«Wft^»l»3l)|)Mi»l«loi#  wbiob  ^W^ctert  the  notice  <rf  tfee^iptipton 
^<H!9mWi^  i^)ovWI€(4  i)iri|  the  coFrespoudeace  of  «  BluinfiQbAolf^ 
%^te^©f!Pr#^ia;§HiiJx)SiC()h  Banks.  ,,  ^    .  »^   >!.<• 

-B^ife  ,^ljJwgi8^t^l*8h«d.  prejudices  of  society ^with/ntttfirifo^ 
9W!ffi9!tiH^^«t^rfl»ninprisms  of  style— Merck  waged  unodilms 
wflrduf^i?Ij>fl#»'JiRP08tW^«»or  quackery  in  literature, lOreeiriicfv 
eLy^4l^  ^f(r^^j./an4^DO  matter  how  exalted  the  iodividual; 
^SiA^^rtrmM^dl^l^^l^^rtyy  the  darts  of  bis  sarcastb  s^BadilK^efl^ 
^mm  iwwl^bafeithttci.  On  all  occasions  he  was  idwr^jsweibj. 
wdDV9^if)flt^iwit}iiMiflKioi^nt  shrewdness  and  kotowl^gi^fof  Ifet 
^^fllAsbMf)ipQ^M9h^^  AHd  ridicule  would  Mbogobd^iiouL 

¥(it^k^(i^sfii And. poetry  enough  in  his  nature  to  feiA^ydK^ttdtmiH 
4Arlil^8B  ^^p^f^l^ouv^ement  would  be  better.  ^Eor  fatoioifnfieaoc) 
of  11110^1)1^9' 4dejal  4)tf' perfection  was  placed loD'Jn^i./Eiefkiiew 
ti^dty^yh^^'ib^  ^'^^^^^^^^''^^^  to  be  satisiiediwitb  «MUBtr  ber  UiinMelf 
£^*  .]^i%|yy(^in^ed ''the quick  bosom  lOAiJikbqiMeti^ 
sindi  mif^ng&  and  multiplicity  of  avocataMvi^lietisoslgktnthat 
^fibfafgio^ wbid^ one  alone  would  not  ftffeitd^^tl  ff  j¥dM^everyfftas 
CliihbeiMy^f^h^^  began  to  curse  his  owaabilittesibod  iicaa^iigasted 
alLnofefiiidiflg  h|iSip<^erftof  produclif n  come  up  to  1ibe<standard 
^hipbi^/l«9ii  fixed,,  be  would  throw  astdieihe  polUier  arts^  and 
tl»#6^adLMb^  enef  gies  to  ^me  public  spe€«iiAd(Hi  or  mercantile 
4nter|iffi«i^/;1vbkdb^)\(&fe}it/yiriited  pec»i)paiy  .profit,  irisp/dKnided 
foQd«;for{ja;M)luIet  lo  kisiirestlestiiniifdLt^t  tSliobiiHis  tbe  man  wha 
lieklftiivhisubandsr.all  ^ftbc  ioidii^  Aaab^naafu^  knot!  of,  Weimar 
Awttttfodspn^ts^  vdos  uthor  *tke>ii4>m  frifflni^uor'^dchfidcih^fati 
^itj^i^^Jti».poe(K»|ind4)ririce»^  Htteattui«i8qc^i{iolkicn.  )h 

^H/^  fiUaMniigrbcB  ^arhotcKfmwl  fHfevMiejabe  slrbc|d»HdUi  ^cdnn 
geniiili^  itti«nknpDQapMts><be4!wMit''Mfirckftaiid^h0/hiteA¥M^^ 
Ho^tit.  ^  'Jbithn«b&r)Jui<gi9kdge^  .briiptsaiility^^itakKt^^UAd^Iif 
{^iliiiitbrofnri3FoiU^|»timr(|is8eimq«t)on<of(M^  {wqh 
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t^iF^w  Mm»  Hiipf!^  iv«n&  ihe  tMk  of  thte  '%mpw^bKO}mS  Ihb 
MtmdMmte  extended  tfu-on^oat  life,  aMAie  Mam^skt^tmlklf 
ikihHrad  >the  eeitnig  of  eeoh  bright  lumi^aty.  4Siifl|ei}it4i«iititei 
niff^ilm^  diMppoiBted  im  wfrnt^  and  Mfaa«Btedifwitbia'^.|lMlM 
diaiMs0,'Menik  pvt  an  end  to  fait  life  nvMi  liU  »wa4HMi^MqtN 
^IHhrof  Jitae,  179l>  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Let  u^'dMil^^l^ftfrM* 
hiiaiiefliory,  and  learve  jadgmeiit  1^  Him  ^whoibkio^idbali  .iasffd 

/'«Of  Mw  kmeiy  oi  raii^tB  diecuaMd  iitlhe  teftteb~^ltatti|»(wp<H 
t}fie(wofk,  eMie  oowseplKm  may  be  £ami«d  ^cm  ebercCn^cniBiig 
Itit  <rf  eonmymdemi  >^ 

S^pMede  ia  Redie. 


i 


^2nni9qn 


..tr 


i.€L£dikM«en 
1*  Kicolai. 

Wieland. 

prand  Duchess  of  Weimar. 

Grand  Duke  of  Weimar. 
'   H.Fttselh 
'     CaroKne  Herder. 
^    'Wttlnas. 

'F.  Jaeobi. 
IV  jBaffoa^fDD  Beroldiagen. 
'.  ljoiBta.n>n  Oocfahaoicn. 
„   .  Tl>)fcfrg».Priflce  Primale  of 

.  Bode, 
/  Wifle. 

W.  Tischbein. 

lieiitner. 

C6unt  vott  Velthetm. 

Bertuch. 

Such  a  list  of  names  as  the  : 
the  necessity  of  any  further  remai 
our  countrymen,  had  any  of  tho 
at  Various  periods  have  illuminei 
to  f ivijlzanon,  becjueathed  to  Us 
chaViacteristlcs  W  is  Here  preset 
jacl:  of*  posthumous  correspond 
vfejtty,  and  the  notorious  of  our  c 
fit^HsSi  V^ork  Which  can  compare 
b'eTori^  us.'  Dating  from  the  ino 
llte'r^iiite.'U 'includes  the  chief 
and  'iilbre' ^especially  Wat  trilliai 


e.Fbwter.       '  * 
K.  HM.'    '       'H. -i  :\ff  o'vo 
▼oigt.  «^w/  fiem 

iM  SehmerfiliL  rijoumtKi 
urn  Sftwaftrieg.  ^m\\'J  ,i\o<' 
Ltcbte^betg,  ...  .  .^ ',ir|oiili 
G,M.delaRocb€^.  ,.,;.3rf^ 
Gotbe*s  another.  ^       ^    rp 

Baron  llohttMH:  ^  ' '  ^^^  .'^ 
Blumenbach.   ''^'"'^fuj  riirv/ 

Sir  Josenh  Btttilif9iH|  il^iI^jnS 
Faeja8dB8t.FlaittdtH'?  '»!lrl7' 
Heonlerlnitek  >  ifn'*f{oiuH 
Fri0ceQaUilxieM<>;.r  mIi  io't 
A«  Camper.  ,.  ,,  inWljoq 
Count  Frederi^  §tpl))^^^ 
Baron  de  Luc, 


Schneider. 
Eberbard. 
Wyttenbach. 
Sarasin. 


.» !K  ^IdoIhu 

i.IOB  hlfjorff» 

*')9llo.'>  a  A 
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ikib\b9klcma^^i9Htiiw^  thence  abed  its  Ug^tDvcurad*  mhalki 
yilliwrtad^wwlA  To'dK>9e#  therefQi^^  vtfkd  aCA'jit  aUf>coBklmiM(b 
'm^ktbiifntm§^iiktid  hmgnnphy  of  this  poatitml  jgnmfe^mebtrihiii 
#»tnftil|yyBrflK>giito«ttdi  tbk  corretprQadonce  <g  at|  JBdJstitatnWfe 
«ijpptoMMMtff-A»/««  4»it  bf  which  diej  mi^ipro«e<dl9i6l>6chH»Mi 
llilfish^lrrtlhi^tfMiM^'hM  advanced  them.  Here  Omy  wii  ifitridlfe^^ 
kfuptA,  lli»(feai9ymd4heiMibiti0ns  «f  dw  poet'i  k«ait;  »tfae5ffar«ifi 
ties  of  dbiiaciAer  under  iiflMob  the  sanoe  fi^^ 
|^irft^^fi]&-rbyi  IUhmh  the  earelea»  tbouftu:^  or  ^rofonad  BtfletJ^on 
^ha:>l|>i|ntitae0iMo^iiiw,:ortnatEtrec^  Ueve^tfiej  nmi^ 

trace  the  first  conception,  the  opening  childhood^  aiMtthfirgridud^' 
ripening  of  thoseivorks  which  we  now  behold  only  iu  theinfull- 
grown  form;  and  ceinfiare^  as  it  were,  the  private  (»|>her  4if  the 
man  with  the  public  autograph  of  the  author;  while«  in  the 
numerous  lelteito  from  the  grand  duchess,  and  her  enl^btened 
son,  Charlea  Augnstus,  we  recognise  the  intelligent  and  philan- 
thropic patronage  which  at  once  inspired  the  talents,  and  ft^^cUred 
the  welfare  of  their  illustrious  literary  dependents. 

To  the  English  reader,  also,  who  has  only  a  common  share  of 
patriotism,  the  high  rank  awarded  to  our  literature,  in  the  qc^urse 
of  these  Lej^tefs«carmot  be  a  subject  of  indifference.  We  ren^ark, 
with  undisguised  pride,  the  veneration  of  these  writers  for  Jtbeir 
English  predeeeesors  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  Cisntury; 
while  theieaccdlencies  of  Shakspeare,  whose  genius  has  become 
European  property,  are  gladly  claimed  by  them  as  current^coin 
for  the  acquirement  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  interd^ti^e  of 

«oetical  feeling.  Our  remarks  must  chiefly  be  confined  to  the 
l^cihiaR  circle,  and  we  shall  be  gratified  if,  by  a  few  tran^ated 
specimens,  we  can  induce  those  possessing  the  lang^isugie-l^ey,  to 
unlock  and  partake  of  the  feast  before  them;  and  stiirincH*e  so, 
should  some  spirited  individual  be  thereby  encouraged  tQ  present 
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996  LMmi^JwkiMmtgMmtk^ 

UK,  Md  tkpon  #iiiclr  Mr  ccHkMI  atorays  vest  his  'AmglV  ttiM 
ibe  disappoittlinMls'  and  vexiettioDs  which  tilways  wMHii  ^ 
aaler  of  any  good»  or  the  opponent  of  any  cbrruptfp'^iliM 
aiid  wbicH  finally  and  prematur^jy  brougM  It^f^of^' tp^P^ 
Tbfte  lettera,  tberefori;,  o^qiurii^g  ai  tbU  eyeuKfuAXvii^  ^ti^H 
Mlb  all  those  a)DwiatiK¥iS;:irf  hope,  and  dcsy^^  a^nAmf iH 
gk>am»  wbifii  the.  exoAtcmmt  erf*  loving  iOfid  biMift<«#(wr4»d 
«Mdmnd'«i  aMfh  a  mindr  o€^ttldi«ot'iail  4o  tjihibitiA'^(<Mei;dMMi 
Ai  i^rfiiMl  df  his  aflfeotmi^  and  Ibehdaivriof'  hia^atliMiMilll 
i6l)^,*wbMi  ht  reuoHAiaenAs  QfgemWto  hisytimtei^tfi^*^^^  Oikti* 
iesa  Mi^s'dnWng  ifieim  last  two  Ab^b,  hemimikMu^liM  MH$r 
jftef*  their  separation,  '^  have  I  been  wi(h  ybu  ^H  \n  'p^HSui^k^ 
flow  can  I  help  it,  if  you  ai*e  of  such  material  .naVtii^^aa'lli^^ 
fee/  nay  presence?"— and  in  a  postcript  headds:---  ^  ,'^    *  t|!*.H*«o 

«'  ^T|i«*cMlt»ad  I  hag  you  to  deliref ;  bat,  of  cwtm  ^lyinfaa  lb» UMii 
Md  M^  die  eytes  ^  her  for  whoas  it  is  inttoded» ' 


mf  ftkmtkf  eetiscienee,  are  ^  only  such  as  will  n^e  yea  »ttd 
1if*fi 


ik^'^^  left  haad4n  SeriptiiM^  'yea  know  M^ 
Irighl  iiMid  doelb.' ' '  >  :\^-:  ^-r:  ^^^  ^%m  l^i$i 

''  fhthies6  letters  we  find  frequent  outbursts \)1 
Ossian  and  Shakspeare  which  first  suggested  I 
ferent  |^ational  Songs,  (**  Volks  Lieder,'')  tj; 
folded  a  page  of  popular  tradition,  as  valuafali 
t9  the  poeU    His  enthufiiasm  on  tMs  subject  is 

"  '^  tn  fuinuiaging  my  papers  a  day  or  two  ago  1  found  li^-^  asimA 
lioflt  Ti^icfa  I  hflkl  made  some  time  back  from  the  finest  £nj 
im#^et|^cia^  firbih  Shakspeare.     Conducting  thftt  yod  ha'i 

S'^ShflM^are^  I  endofce  a  few  of  Ibese  scraps.    In  tlieor^ 
th  Him 'biim  Metfe,  old-fftsbioa^  rhymes  and  pecuHkr 
#Milf1r%]ic«Mnt  4tl  its  kind,  and  in  the  places  whiere  ihey  ^t 
0f  Mdiealttfnlsbhig  efiiM^t.     Bat  precisely  for  this  reason  are  tney  a^mv 
untranslatable.     On  this  account  has  Wieland*  omitted,  or  at  best  mm 
#1  them.    Tbls^  last  is  eroedaHy  ibi  flln^liMi 
led  with  bolb  the  songs  in  '  The  Ten^  "  '^  "  ^ 
i.  tbe  oihei^  so  etberially  sylph-Uka  j^ 
ju.  ripmember  from  a  couple  of  laifN^  ai 
i,^   The  latter  89ng,  *  Wb^r^  the  l^^.saf 
J)y  Moses,  ^nd  by  the  transli^^^f  tb 


lifgly  set  tp'mfUsi^  byilibd^^;  tulfi^M^ 
lanotrsoisiHking^'aneilstnot  to  tbi^Yi 


at  s#glMkl|ii'MNiB  |dikj%  lismiaiii  IM^  ytM'^tMs^<Mi  ItMl  ^ 
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fpm^^'^i^MmkK,  Wmimid,  S^c 


m7 


.#Wl«f  *'V,J  .ffl«WAM*i<*H**i»&*WitJ^ 


4t5fely 

. Jy'Dtdlhj'ita'awto^cWrftl  efifect'WIier^  It  «  Jntrtkfuc^;  Bfhd 

iMWIikMt^iire'bils  <]««^-it^ll^tt-  iMtfting  title  Mc^;'befbfe  ^b6m  it  is  sM^, 
iHi^AMiil't^lU^HiM.  I  'iPbilris'  an  oM  H^nlmyce,  inudi'  oMer'thair^fSHak^ 
niMMff^  it^alsaM'^e,  oh  tQbe<t}M8e>lip»  v^fmyJ  Thett  cM^Mi^Ntatt 
4|itil>jpiwlA>(KiRitp»»<ttMi^,X^m.'jiirmiy  resttb^  sbovldtl  efentttbiaol^ia 
lhFilil4l^gro^^4»rtilffr^^  thiol /lbm«gb.jU)iHtoR>jo9t  i^osprat^^eilfeKiiMe 
«)^^^#|ejflL,,jiav,i^j,r^peq|8  Iq  Huua^  aBu[l  then, iy  pff  t<p, .WaJ^j  Shp<^- 
JA^^jM.^^^  one  qf  wlikb,  like  tHyx^pm^  V^H^ 

^i^s^gg,  JM^poe^^^^  There    shall  I^  heaf  ,tbe  pM^^ 

nationaflsohgs  wil4ly  cliaiUed  in  the  real  language'  and  tone  of  tbe 
country — those  songs  which,  In  their  ptesent  metamorphosis  iricb  fcieif- 
4m^  rifimd^Syteh  netre,  I  can  bnly  liken  to  a  painted  perfbored  j(>4p^ 
AfPieiM'tetMKbdfl  th«t  iKi4iig  and  fatr*l>k)omiDg  daughter  of  the-  eMh, 
wtnonbaAp  hmr^m^nwM  on  tb€  wild  mountaio  Me.  B«t  to^ni^nivlD 
iHMilLipMFe  |L^4elp  sne  4o  bevtaU  a  loss,  at  which  certaaol]^  eviiyrvoUter 
hofteat  man  would  only  laugh.  During  my  frenzy  for  Sfaahyam^'il 
iiiu|ld^  £^d^5;d  4b(3tsf  scenes  wherein  he  opens  to  1^9  l^it  ?|ori|J 
Tabid  faii'iesT^tlibse  parts  whicli  the  English  prize  as  bis  finopli 

In  wlilcb  T  jtdok  the  more  delight  having  dreamed  away  my  cbild- 

iM&if  ainonf^  ^tibh  fables.  I  bad,  for  instance,  translated  the  fairy  *  di- 
^i^eloietit'l^^tfie  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  (which  Widand  has,  I 
iMlie^'^ftfrld]^  bmilted,)  and  the  witch  scene  in  Macbeth,  where  the 
witches  are  boilin^^  conjuring,  muttering,  and  bubbling  tbrou£:h  a  M^Me 
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<)g8  Leilen  to  John  Henry  Merck, 

where  one  can  repose  with  oiie*8  book  and  one^g  geaio^jiL.tbe 
'shade — and  then  th^t  it  should  lie  8o  near  Darmstadti  ^M^t^tj^ 
be  i)arm»tadt9  is  certainly  great  part  of  the  aqno^f^MeMiJ^istil 
aaiure  you. not  all."  In  short,  in  these  letters  herm^^^wn 
every  note  of  the  gamut,  from  the  highest  glee  of  mirtbitii^pe 
dfie^t  doom  of  deipondency.  For  tfie  latter^  be  Jb^^th^iff^i 
-bftiidfa  the  drcumatance  of  being  in  love,  some  ratiooalgfc^iiMi* 
baviag  been  assailed  in  the  most  sensitive  part  by  the  officio4ppi8 
'of  some  individuals,  whO|  as  Herder's  wife,  alluding  4ub9e^iifQ|)y 
Xo  this  period  in  her  "  Erinneruogen/'  says,  "  iut/ert^rffii^fm 
engagement,  and  wanted  to  model  it  to  their  owa  waj,  of  (|bf^- 
ing.  Writing  on  this  to  Merck,  Herder  says,  *'  Let  smj^pf^i^i^ 
you»  dear  friend,  for  all  the  affection,  patience,  an4  ki^^^yo^ 
nave  shown  to  me,  and  my,  or  rather,  your  fTien4»  (foi;,(^,f|MM7 
respects  she  belongs  more  to  you  than  to  me«)  in  W  pnfs^ffi- 
. comfortable  situation — a  situation  at  which  I  amajsi  n^upb.sHMAQffid 
as  astDnished.  Really  between  four  or  6ve  people tsuch^^ifif- 
taogled  skein  of  love,  friendship,  jealousy,  hatred  and  buf^lHttlW^ 
been  drawn,  as  would  hardly  be  credited  to  exist  in  so  eife^ii^aya 
little  circle ;  and,  as  all  the  ends  seem  to  lead  towards  yo^,  >|^ 
only  call  to  you,  *  Hold  tight,  dear  Merck,  till  tim^  shall  jfi\V^ 
have  unravelled  some  of  the  shreds/"  ,,  i  .  ',VJ^^^ 

Gbthe  and  Merck  were  at  this  time  engaged  io.tbe  f,'  Fr^l^urt 
Journal  to  which  Herder  evidently  largely  contributad^  JTff^^ 
ing,  among  others,  several  English  works;  and  it  is  ^npf;  ^(W^ 
interesting  to  notice  the  different  effusions,  now  an  or^giq^i^or 
versified  translation,  of  which  the  post  between  S^^l^ugjiii^ 
XWoaatadt  (and  doubtless  a  slow  one)  was  the  bearer,  .^iijips 
fits  of  lightheartedness,  which  were  here  and  there  jipicedr.wi^tA 
little  irony,  (for  Herder  rather  piqued  himself  on  resefnblingi<9^r 
English  Swifti  and  was  on  that  account  nicknamed  ''the  p^n^h 
bis  friends,)  he  seems  to  have  struck  rather  harder  than  he  int^Q^^j* 
Merck's  peculiar  temperament  disliked  perhaps  to  be  {fii^^iQMP' 
<tered  with  its  own  weapons,  and  in  his  last  letters  H^firJ^bpPfs 
lo  remove  some  unfriendly  impression  with  all  the  eame^nem^ 
'ffenerosity  which  man  as  man  could  exert,  or  as  frieiid  mq^fll^* 
We  could  almost  forgive  Merck  his  ilUtemper  for  having Jbft>i|g(it 
to  light  so  beautiful  a  side  of  Herder*s  character;  but,  witKlbese 
Jetters  before  us,  we. cannot  exculpate  the  mian  whp  coi4tl.rQf^ 
them  to  misinterpret,  or,  what  is  worse,  to,  pervert* ,  Ajod  tbi^/it 
seems  was  the  case;  for  the  acquaiutanee  appanently  ceases :wijd> 
these  letters,  and  some  after-passages  t^espeak  no  kindly^  f^WH 
on  Merck's  part  towards  his  former  friend.  .m.. 

We  continue  to  catch  glimpses  of  Herder's  career  through  the 
vletfers  from  the  Weimar  circle,  which  he  Joined  in  1776«    Om 
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from  Gotht,  Herder,  Wieland,  S^c.  399 

p^smig&iti  Wieldnd*^  cor respotidence  is  too  supei*  in  rtsdf,  and 

ftfo'SftttMVing  td  Ae  efxcelletit  Hcrderj  to  be  ortitt^:     lb  metttion- 

4iJg<lh^WWh  df  anheir  to  thfe house  of  Weimilr,he  ^',^^'Hefder 

'i^feelW  fhe  Bnpthm  tf  the  Prince  like  a  God.    ¥Lin  diiibirwe 

maiV  b^  sterit  to  ybtt  when  printed.     There  are  only  five  sheets  of 

<ft/'bWl''lwio'iriiothing  more  pure,  more  sublime; more  ^^di^le, 

ita^e  lisdel/in|,  more  finely  conceived,  or  more  exquisitely  dftMvered, 

''^ftttt'ifl  the  German  or  any  other  tongue.     I  doubt  i^hfethfer  a 

H^tef  i^i-'ftiore  impressive  baptism  v?as  ever  confferred  <Jtt'  any 

*<Jettnkn'i!yrin*ce.     Welcome  be  therefore  Charfes  FretWrielf,' Dei 

■49rtti2i,  atHf'  may  it  be  well  with  oqr  grandchildren;  by,' trfth'dr 

^iiirUk^hM^-Hyeer  him  wiff  come  none  '  ex rtostfh' "* ^   ' ' 

•''^^ft'^lBi^  much  to  be  desired  that  we  possessed  some' complete 

'Rfegri?phy  of  iihis  delightful  poet,  sound  divine,  and^mi^le  mah. 

"^Fhbi^  pttbRfthed  in  Germnny,  although  severally  of  great  ttierit, 

**6f>Ak)ft  ^Vto  fcoMectiveljdo  iustice  either  to  the  extent  of'hi^'tee- 

ffiliifess}'6fif  to  the  Spirit  which  dictated  his  writings.     Hi^  ofrty 

<^«iiight^n  b  lady  of  the  highest  worth  and  talent,  residerit'at 

*^W«raar,  Is  in  possession  of  most  interesting  documents;'  atid 

*'^8'(:i4Qikll^  6f  her  father's  correspondence  with  a  certain  princesV, 

'tHlieh,^'in  potht  of  epistolary  style  and  beauty  of  mor^F'^nd 

poetical  sentiment,  stands  unrivalled.  '   -         ' 

mjlt!|^  fehbit  sketch  of  his  life  and  works,  in  the  late  Wflfiam 

-^RMdr's  Siirtey  of  German  Poetry,  oflFers,  as  far  as  it  goes',  a 

'iMmprehehsive  view  of  Herder's  character.  .^ 

'<^  ^dphie  d^  1*  Roche's  letters  follow  next.     She  is  celebrated  ^s 

*fftfvittg*t^rltten  a  novel  called  *'  Fraulein  von  Sternheim,^"  Ros&Ws 

liettirs,"^^ahd  other  light,  but  interesting  works  ;  as  havinr  b^en 

'^tfite-'  fii»st  lote  of  Wieland,  and  the  grandmother  of  Betting  voti 

' ArriSte^bose  correspondence  with  Gothe  was  reviewed  iri'  Nfit^- 

*ller**«XXir.  of  our  Journal.     Madame  de  la  RodieV  feWei-s 

ik^^tttUi-esting,  as  showing  the  place  awarded  to  female  14leVit  in 

€to^iiny;'at»d  the  union  of  the  domestic  wife  and  i4i<:rtHer  ttriftrthe 

'l*Nt*«iipflbded  character  of  **  blue  stocking"  at  an  earlier  period 

^^iftHan  Avifli:  us.     She  writes  with  much  clegauce  ^nd  lively 

*Bfe*d^te,  but  seems  thoroughly  afraid  of  Merck's*  satirical  Teiii, 

'ilMbK^h  not  too  much  to  tell  him  so  in  the  plained  tertns. 

»^''#<ekt  follow  sixleftters  ftoni'Boie,  which'are  highfy  interesting, 

ds>  <)*lottgirtg  to  that  period  when  he,  and  bis  circle  of  young 

ks^daffei?^,  Burget,  Gottcr,  Voss,  Hofty,  the  t\Mo  ^btints  Siolberg, 

MHler,  Lei6etffte,&e.  of  \vhom  Boie  was  the  eldest,  fohried^by  a 

«tudy' of  the  Greciati  pioets,  and  especially  of  Homer,  bya^p^fect 

familiarity  with   Shakspeare,  and  by  a  hew  ac^u^ititiatiCe  With 

•  ;.:  M,^^^''-  •■  I  ■  • i^^ : '_! ' 

'*  '       '^^This  iM^tisnAl  Stfrm^n  is  printed  timong  Herder's  collective  woi^s.  '         *^ 
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40p  LeLiers.to  Johi  Utnty  Merck, 

**  FeffQff*^  Bpliqu^s  of,  A9pient  £oglitU  Poetry/*  Mjhicb^ufJiocK^ 
to  tb^pi.tha  teiiuti^  of  .the  ceft)  ballad  jstyle^  k^pt  tb^,,Qu/s^^  yn 
(illltQ^p(pymf)pt  at  QotAogen,  fiqd  poured  forth  uppi^  4be  MForld 
VL.^if^^t^ff  ^rii^al.po^jf  throqgh  the  mu^h  frequented ^fbdPfte}^ 
of  .tbejV.Museu  Alfnanacb/'  wd  the  "  Deutsche?,. MHpeiig^.Y 
£io^  i(trfvs  (;p*editor  with  Gatter,Qf  the  Ahnaiiach>  and  annpun^c^ 
in  ^69^  Uftters  his  <}esaioi)  pf.it  to  Vpssi  (the  celebratc^tTfaosr; 
la^9r^pf  ^^er),  who  married  bia  sist^r^  and  his  having  engaged 
yf\t^i  X)abfn  in  the  '*  Deutsch^s  Huseum,!'  which  he  sub^^u^mUjT 
C|U|i|^d,iOii  Jof  (jrears^  alone.     His  assiduity  in  collection  coniri* 
hlltJai9R*^th^  periodicals  is  niostentertajaiog.  .(Herfdf^r.inot«ii^ 
apUy^calls  hiin.the  Muses'  Accoucheur.).    Merck .w^Siv^yidedUy 
a  contributor  of  no  little  importance,  but  always  ii\.4ii  strict 
v^f^iUK    Xbia  correspondence  also . shows , that,  wiU^.^ll.  the 
Wi^t^ouswit  and  Joviality  of  the  Gottingen  party«  and4J;v4rir^P^ 
lutip^i  ^to.^ojpv  li^,  coat  what  it  might.  Bole  was  TK>t,.)icipipy« 
Tovvards  the  close  we  find  him 'Satiated,  with  dissip^tipo  ^nd  «^g^r 
iogt^M-  quieter  joys..    "  Pity  me,"  he  -saysj  "  I  hive  a  hear/t|^§||i4 
aintbAniflk^^d  to  «  university,  where  I  cannot  u^^  it*  .  Myj»i|^tH^. 
il.:is,true«:bas  much  of  real  good;  but  I  am  loR^j^  i{>  b^^tr^ng 
d^pppdiog/'    Of  Herder  he  speaks  de)ightfnA^v,..,V  h^VfSi^^f^'i 
110  w^ritesj,  *\Qi  the  students,  and  of  beii^  ih^,|^^rpe(ii#lM9i  W^ 
^tilhpHyrQjSpt  wnce  I  have  known  Herder— the.Qi)ly  sftge  j»|«^.m 
],^«^p  ffiu^  tlie  man  as  I  wished  to  find  biu[^«  ,  ^Tb^  fr^e^dfiN^ 
h^.hfis.gitanted  to  me  is  one, of  the  purest  joys  of  my  Ijf^n"  ../ 
..,Q«  Sobiosiser,  brother-in-law  of  Gothe,  known  by  3e]v;er9|,/s|iifiU 
4id9cti(Qfpi.e£f\s,.Jias  tluee  letters  here,  as  distinct. in  cb^r^f^rraff 
th^  .an^^$^|Nsrate  in  tioae..    In  a  strain  of  sentimental  phil^^opby, 
h^  aMy^pi^tbetdifference  between  the  understanding. ^nflftjbe 
hetirtit()h^(:|ndftpendence  of  the  one,  the  miserable  d^pien^eivq^pf 
th^iiG^W»  fti^videnily. unprovided  with  the  rudder  of  religiop^<]h^ 
)f>V4fi  f/PM^)j^/hfiv^«  of  peace  which  he  cannot  find,  and  .tp^^cl^gj^ 
Igfi^lit^jtbf^tylueikal  darkness  in  which  his  thoughts  ruUf^ouLifJf 
oneanpth^r^  ,  l7rom. various  natural  aigumeut&he  ad^^c^^the^ei^ 
of  ant>tber  world,  and  appeals  to  Merck  to  confinpf^^hU  tr^g^^ig 
Q|apiiHi«^ . .  f '  AhavQi^and  jQUiknoiW.i^  alway&^op^d  wd^^bflli^^^ 
ima  fut^^^  WtMe»i = jnow  X  hope  and  believe,  bec^vse . J,  )9#^c^i#^»t 
ttonrj^ctfio' . W4tt¥>ut  pt  thai^^ion  \*i9i|ld  W  an  JipBfi|f€icfi5#'^pi^ 
^jt^PMld^rat^  l>p.a;9t<K^k  ftllA.fttpj|ii^h-^^yi0Hif^Bb,irt,i?^ 
Tb0ivf>tbfiri  teUerrt  jarejmpre^plie^riW(j.  ^^^f^i^x^  4  i^ifeffhBWftg 
^fim\^  m^%K  bi^styJfiJ^ecwn^ii^rflniOfti^Kand^ft^teiptQfl.  ^^>g'^ 
.itlNij|5^fe'itete}tp|S:n«irt  appear,,.  He^w^s.^,npi|r4i  ft^fjre^irt^ 
^PJ^m^ ^ll» ;v «« .tb^ taatbor  of^. tbe^ \* jJa^s  pf^  V^^rlbgfJVn^^CiS 
novel  called  ^' Sebaldus  Nothanker.*'-*^^  ^d^tp^ypfrAb^  r>4ijg^ 
m^m  Ji)($ut|^be.,^bliptheJ(/K&€in  ..He><Wdfii<<(f(§«)p9rai(y»  friend 
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from  Golhe,  Henkr,  Wielandi  $c.  '*)! 

^cffolfcywiip'df  Led^ing,  and  one  in  whom  the  nervbits  op^o^hton 
6f  that'greUt  gdtiius  to  the  prejndices  of  thfe  ng€,  ahd  thfeUrammds 
bf ^  afi  y>i^ef^foi*hial  orthodoxy,  h^d  degetiefatcd  into' ^ 'j^aing 
fatlorfhli^iW;'aftfdi<idelJial  of  the  higher  aspir^tiofns  of  dor  ittfttifef. 
l^rbtti  Ws'edho'riardiiiir,  which^as  a  c6nspi^uotfr  oIKject  id'tHfe 
krtdl^ctii&l  dfen^,  h&  waged  conttnoal  war  with  the  raiik*  df 
aUtli<ddhJ[^.  '  iiV  this  correspondent:^  OoChe  ap^eki^  d»  ^liead 
tfti^f,  a^d  Mi  spleen  against  this  arch-intiovator  is  tfie^ulldenAi* 
tv^y  iett^v:  They  (exhibit,  however,  a  ^riking  ptctiik^  of /Ihte 
tiA^^,  ana'bf  •  Nitolaii's  restless'  activity  of  mind,  HivWdi'aft^- 
w^krd^  ind^cetf  that  extrdordinafry  state  of  nervous  optica*  detesiort, 
syirttey^tih^y^V^ddfded  by  Whiter;  a  portion'  oMWs  biography 
b0i(4c«foVi^n  rtl  Engird.  i         . 

^•Gttlhe'rio^1^^«rtahdsf  before  us.  His  letters,  twenty-six  in  ntl*«l)^, 
tJ^mhi^ie^at'thfe  tigt  of  twenty-five,  and,  carrying  us  tcf  the  v^i^ 
mtd^df^ri'of  his  powers,  progressively  show  us  the  gi^t^  ba^^' btl 
wbi^  Hi^widfei^xtended  popularity  \i'as  founded.  The  pTfev^ilihg 
t?h<ifrm;ter' 6f  this  <:orrespondence,  and  especially  of  tte  terfrHdf 
pt(lt',W^nsi!sb  in  that  independent  energy  of  naind,  that  aiiitfidtidti 
dP'cdft*scibu^  poWer,  which  propelled  hini  forward  itfthe-i^ace^hfe 
Vrfn;'v^ith^aA  impetus  hbove  the  comprehetision  of  timiU'^ttiiil^^: 
ktld  'M4ifkU,  '^iii^uitig  tflike  the  pas^ons  of  mankind  and'' the 
diffibbWe^^/ci^ude  to  his  win>  would  have  tendered ^©8tHfei 
gr^at  ^ari,  in  whatever  circumstances  he  might  have  J^eti-placMi 
No  miild  has  perhaps  yet  appeared  beforie  the  puMicniorfe 
diffimiU  to  decipheir,  more  impossible  to  square  wttl^o^f:  iTsual 
synipkthiei,  than  Gothe's.  In  attempting^  tlierefOre'/  thils  %hJh 
Jjsii,' we  presume  not  to  pronounce  a  decisiver  j(rdgme)lt>  btit 
oIiMy'tO'  present  those  impressions  to  which  a  kno^iiedge  ^  Get^ 
hlatjy;  bf  Gothe's  works,  and  more  espedally^  thfe*  prilmte*  <difi^ 
dbsui^  of  this  correspondence,  havef  givett  ris6.  ►  PrAm  the  lettei^ 
^fethfe  other  Weimar  literati,  who  seemingly  atkudwWdged  "tb€# 
Mlegi^e  to  this  monarch  of  intellect  as  wiflin^y  W  be  eotikl 
have^i^^quired  it,  these  observations  are  equally  gleaned' aSfrolii 
his'Wh.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  redl  motives  and  ii^tiate 
Wt)^ili^s*  6f  his.  superior  mind,  Avhich,  in  an  intercourse^  tbis 
imitate  natui*e,  might  be  expected  to  exhibit^  themselves,  we  are 
eetf*  iteft  r^thfef  to  guess  than  to  decide'.  His  •  character,  owd^ 
othei^bari*,  appear^  as  clear  as  dtty-Hght;*  bttt  thratebahittei^cmf- 
^ted 'precisely  in- heVdi-fexposSng'nis  ttiittd.  *  He  g^i^mliy 'writ^i. 


he-n6ver  expr^s^s  a  sentiment. 

' '  As  this  •  cfdt*re*pdndence  Included^  no  less  a  periW'  thVih  eleven 
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40(2  Letttn  io  John  H^ry  Merck, 

jeart,  it  necessarily  nvolved  the  oi^st  momeDt^wtraiiilidtioiis 
of  his  life»  and  must  hate  exposed  Grothe,  like  other  ta^^f^^ 
average  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  yet  we  find  hSin  invati^MJ^^rf^ 
9nd  collected,  appealing  to  no  synipathyi  indulging  in  ho  wijB^ 
tion.  espressins  neither  hope  nor  fear ;  so  that,  with  ib^^  tew 
absence  oi  all  the  usual  topics  of  friendship^  his  atUicihai^Qit  jfo^ 
the, cynical  hut  useful  Merck  seems  rather  to  be  tlic;  .pjf^le^t 
lban>lhe  object  of  Uiis  iotercours^  sund*  although  pffie^iogj^ 
indispeBsable  aspeet  of  his  ohan^ter,  Ihis  work  it  adapted  tathar 
Ibr'the  ?<Kary  of  science  than  of  fancy*  Poetry^  if  ia  Irae,  pe^ 
through  every  subject,  forming  at  all  limes  a  gracefiftl  bi«rii^ 
gl>o«iid»  but  seldom  obtruding  as  a  prominent  objeot^  andfoa 
this  aooount  we  can  indulge  in  but  slender«fttffacls  foT'M^.artkk 
of -Ihis  kind*  The  following  letter,  however,  strykMglsr  «ttsm)^i«- 
fiea  the  man,  and  shows  when  and  where  vrere  laid  da^.fbivMlar 
tionas^Kxi  which  the  mighty  fabric  of  his  Faust  was^^reioteskai'^n 

''  Wcimitt',  Attgttstifidi,  iWiiy'* 

*'  Ttevst  new  tell  you  something  about  my  joarneymgs.  Last^wiaSir 
it  4«ar  through  the  Harts  gave  me  much  pleasure :  for  fm-kimtS^i 
much  4ks  I  hate  to  see  Nature  tortured  into  Romance  so  n^^^^fijl  4# 
liUht  ID  finding  Romance  consistent  with  Nature.  ,1  5^\'(edy§ipnfj 
abeutiihe  last  ^y  of  November — on  horseback^  with  a  kp^^f^rr^g 
thrpiugli  ball,  frost,  and  mud  to  Nordbausen^  entered  tbe^.^artz  py  tbe 
3aumann's  Hohle,  and  so  by  Wernigerode  and  Goslar  into  ttie  ' 
Tlartz,  (tbe  details  I  will  give  you  another  time,)  overcattii^  tfffi 
cultfes,  and  stood,  I  think,  on  the  8th  of  Dfeceihber,  at  ndWk.'bft  Afe 
stihamit  of  tbe  Brocken.  A  cheerful  genial  sun  Above — Wiow*tlb^tfl 
ftnA  b^lf  tMek  on  the  ground,  and  tbe  cloud-bedecked  pancM^MStt  «iP 
@M^atrf  beuiftaib  me ;  so  that  the  forester,  vrfaom^  hanag  lived  fan  ^IHSS 
^'tbe  fbel,  mud  always  deemed  the  ascent  tm|)ossihle,  I  bad  wMi  iiiy 
cdltytpoDSuaded  to  accompany  me,  was  quke  beside  bimielCwilhj^ 
vsmtiMi.  Here  I  spent  a  fortnight  alone — no  human  belng^i^^ow^ 
where; I  waa:  of  tbe  thousand  tkmgbts  in  this  solitude,  the  ^jjigl^p^ 
will  give  ypiji  some  idea.  .  ^/k-  ojC 

**  In  the  spring  I  was  in  Berlin — quite  a  different  spectacle,  ^t 
spent  a  few  days  tbere,  and  I  only  peeped  in,  as  a  cbild  inib'  k  M^^ 
Show.  But  you  know  that  I  exist  in  Contemplation,  an'd  a  ^Ai|>osiml 
new  lights  broke  upon  me.  I  saw  much  of  old  Friti*,**^)iPliii*gW 
silver,  marble,  ttionkeys,  parrots,  and  torn  curtains  ;«-^nd  eiiriiMuVlii 
«^n  minibtis  snstl  at  the  great  torn.  A  large  pdrtkm  of  i^iaceiie«ryk 
«tttywtiieh  we  pas^ed-^^l^  variods  mancBawes  we  wi(sestadi»i«ndjlH( 
peflansvf  the  gtnerak  who  sat  oppesite  to  me  by  half  deaeqaa^  4jt^^ 
wva  fsadeitte  KMcfa  mia*e  famiUar  with  the  present  w^,  Qibetjfiffie^ 
had  no  int«JP€WP^e  with  mankind^  and  did  pot  uttff  asrpr^jm^ 
Prussian  dominions  which  they  might  not  have  printed  5  for  wnichl 
'^fif  ^cj^icped  against  as  proud,  kc,  ..',._,,    r  • 

'-'■  ^  •  Frederick  the  Grent.  .     "    TtTTm^J^ 
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from  GilMi  Htrder,  Wklatid,  t^c.  400 

".  y  (Cb^iRfipb^ek.  wbicU  ibe  duch^sft  has  broqght  with  her  are  a  great 
^^^e^^,((o  Q)fu  Now  I  am  in  search  of  all  kinds  of  dra^rings.  I 
^m^^  al^  just  re-opened  an  old  quarry,  which  probably  had  been  in  dis- 
us^jfor  <f^hj;uries.  The  porch  at  the  old  castle  was  built  of  this  stone, 
wuich  can  be  worked  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  delicacy.  It  Is  very  hard, 
ottt  can  be  shaved  or  rasped  with  ease ;  has  no  cracks,  imbibes  no 
d&oi^t^,  and  i^  of  that  beautiful  grey  colour  so  much  in  request  und 
i6  i^Mom  found.'  French  snuff-boxes  a^e  of  the  same  hue^-^nieitber 
bRie^Htor  ydlow.  It  ib  a  woodatone— the  middle  sort  betwreen  eommoa 
lUid  'iiifirU«^  AcHei,  «Ad  mkia*  Noir  yoa  have  heard  again  4rov^  •me^ 
i#  aie  MMoAhiMg  in  ret«ro,  and  don't  forget  nw.  SbouUl  there' be  of 
^«t»V  i  ^itt^Bome  day  wit  yoUf" 

it**Iiv>ap{]vec!iatiilg  ike  vanlagerground  which  the  Goileoted  mind 
abc*itf9>0vef'tbeb€lnig  of  impwibe  und  pasflioa,  Giitbe  eeemr  to 
fajMreiaimofd  and  arrived  at  that  stoical  atnaospbere  of  a«U•po9^ef^ 
uim^vAitmae  be  could  ieMurely  survey  tlte  vast  mass  of  bumiui 
aatave  ^ytag  like  the  ''  cloud-bedecked  pnuNraina  of  Gennany'^ 
hemB&Oh  Jbim;  and  deliberately  choose  and   appropriate   thos^ 
pMrttoBs^best  adapted  for  bis  use.     To  accomplisb  tbis^  li^  Qe* 
^teartlj^aaicrificed  tbe  indulgence  of  those  affections  by  vvkkh 
^ 'independence  of  other  minds  is  compromised.     To  Nature 
1|^  gtive  bis  heart,  and  felt  it  securely  invested ;  to  Mankind  hi^ 
iipder^tanding,  and  nothing  more,  and  though,  by  the  immense 
rang^  and  ardent  cultivation  of  his  versatile  genius,  for  which  np 
d^l]j^ct  was  so  intricate  that  it  did  not  seek  to  explore  it,  no  fact 
1^  pimple  that  it  disdained  to  appropriate  it,  he  indirectly  19- 
N^ud^d  the  direct  benefit  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  (he^  v/i^^  for 
HsslflUiOQ,  tbe  original  inventor  and  first  projector  of  the  ep^celleo^ 
«9»l^a»  of  national  schools  in  Germany,)  yet  we  may  safely  %ue»- 
tii>ii  ifbetber  be  was  influenced  so  much  by  an  expanded,  phi- 
famthropy   as   by  a   refined  selfishness.     At  the  same  time,  by 
A^  same  process  by  which  be  contrcrfled  the  elements  of  liisown 
j>^s^t6nSy  was  he  enabled  to  agitate  them  in  the  bosom  of  others. 
i^p  one  could  kindle  stronger  and  more  lasting  attachments;  np 
|i$^  reujiain  more  fire-proof  than  l 
^pe  sw^ts  of  love  ^r  friendship,  and 
4f^ribed  them,  but  he  culled  them  c 
^tbiJhis  pescribed  law  of  independe 
iwatikM,  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
iiiiesh 'brevlb^iif  youth  is. supposed  to  i 
4^oM  age,  so  did  Gothe  refresh  the 
at'  the  fotmtain  of  an  overflowing  hi 
ik  truth  from  tbe  impassioned  effusions  of  his  votaries.^  • 

*  Tbaae  who  may  b«  atartled  mt  tfaeie  opinions,  we  must  refer  to  '^  OStheVBHeC- 
v«cluel  mit  eioem  Kiode,"  already  meutioned. 
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404  Leittn  to  John  HwryMeixh^ 

To  fK^mrni  affliction  of  its  \reapons  by  •  voluiitilrilyi  trithdraw* 
iiig  from  llie  objects  within  its  reach/ is  tlie  9peciott8^^Te)K|o^i*' 
ing  of  many  a  cold-bYooded  Epicurean  in  happiness i  «iiOf>^tiin' 
principle '  Gothe  seems  to  have  partaken.  Like  evei^os^stcw 
of  hunnin  presumption,  however,  this  involves  its  otrn  puiiis&^ 
nient«  **  Ilie  man,"  as  Bacon  says,  "  who  has  wife  arid  ehiU)re% 
has  taken  hostages  of  fortune;"  and  he  who  lias  notbirig.tbtfesc' 
is  more  pitiable  than  he  who-  mourns  the  lost.  GiMierJ  lived  n^ 
worshipped  but  loveless  iife  ;  his  marriage  was  (bfmedxiOBqinmN 
tively  late  in  Kfe  by  conventional  decomm ;  -his  soW^jpiv^edtito 
Messing;'  artd,  if  selfishness  w<^re  not  the*oattS«y<l  "^wiis  tA  fall 
eveflts'fh^  resuTt  oF  siich  a  prficy^  •     "  «  -^  *  '>  - 'i  i.j^^i 

This  systematic  coMness  and  tes^ve,  ^kich  apfKK^ntfy^dite 
from  his  first  elevation  in  the  political  world;  tiaturall^  engtedfsM 
discontent,  as  w*eU  in  those  who  penetrated,  as  in'those'^^bd  misf^ 
understood,  its  motives.  Vanity  it  was  waited  ^y  aomo^t^riUei 
more  correctly,  by  others.  Even  Wietand,*  the  (kiiid'  ^iid-^cere 
friend,  laments  the  ilt-will  borne  towards  him ;  but  evfeti  Wi(feia*4 
admits  the  change  that  had  come  over  Gothe.  xAth^Jin^  to 
Gothe*s  employment  in  the  state,  he  Say^'^^^iMis  Jiiiag|nirtion 
seems  qu^tiched;  instep  of  the  alUeni«veiiing(>witrbiliir!^ieil 
used  fo  emanate  from  him,  lie  seems  to  b^  eimklopecftiiii  knnat^ 
m^phere  of  political  frost.  He  is  always^  gentle^^ndr^kanutast^ 
but  IS  friends  with  no  one,  and  nothing  cm  bfe  idcwet  with^iib^V 
ITie^  sincerity  of  this  avowal  may  be  confirmed'  by^th^^oll(»wind 
sentence.  Speaking  of  a  report  of  Gbthe's  being  ill,  wfikihfteiS 
readied  Merck,  Wieland  adds,  *' About  Gothe  don'tAeuiieittyv^w 
brother; '  he  is  well,  and  the  gossip  of  certain  good  peoirfe  afeoia 
the  d^lme  of  his  bealtb  reminds  me  of  the  fable  or tWi44vti 
wolves,  who,'  hearing  that  the  stag  was  ill,  thus  addnssfsedukti 
ftm*n  ;  •  How  fs  your  father  ?*  *  Better  than  you  ^nt1ei«^n>ocluW 
wish,*  ^ktrsw^red  the'fewri;  and  ^fiat  applicaiw'  as/»far  lanJb  ai 
much  as  ybu  please,"  » >" '   .'-of  ^ 

In  thi^  correspondence  we  find  a  lively  f^icture^  of  ihe  ^l«t»^ 
fn  >hich  Gbtli^  was  heM  by  the  reigning  famyfytiiid^t cftitri^ 
W^itn^r.  ':  Hii  f>rei}CTice  €ormed  an  nwiisp^^Ale  ^xortiw  ^  iMf 
j!h^}^  pa^(^aMt^  and  t^ti^te^^om^^t;  ill^  "W^  ijee^^ii^  fi^d^t 
Aftd'totelH^t  ^WflUeflce*  %xt^ettdihg^'dV€i*^<e¥y  pfff#  oflJth«  il^ 
VmH&e  Sri^Ai^  YelAf}^  of  >^ii^s6iatid3S^j^»f(p^iNf^t^sii«h 
fld\%ht^;:^s^  be^^^tl^  >riii>'m)liglit«1ied 'Bif^te^cW^ 
iHU^^bS^  "iiitrii^t^P:  >>Eitt«  ^<ieift^i^  htv&ifoitnditvtb^f^stliiirdlfe 
»lilifcl ^bte¥  fiWia  td  d^'eldj^  the*eMrg*ii»of»fbis'^to^jbtf«t^ 
<4li^B^  in  th^  pU#ic  plan^  oragtteillturkl'imp^eniehr^^^ 
i^kSimmfl'it  SfUh'rcK \hm& lelttts  tireht tergelj^,  w»fbi tWef Wbi»t%(Wr 
akfd4i»h#t^^^^(^fbi'1i^k6'df  att>  whera  Ho^  proAsl^d  jiietot^^ 
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deadei)  icould'dmeifa/batfgain  mith  moro  gii^a  Ulftp  the  duk^  aiid 
hi8cjprefn]er>H¥«V!iind  them  ftctiag  with  one  nHnd>  and  without  a 
sHfi^ld^titerruption  Uf  ibeir  friendship.  H^reagai^,  bovi^ver,  we 
■ns^t^foybear  Wrpry  too/deepily>  or  we  ^fts^;  fancy  rw&,idisQei*» 
GBihecusiii^  Chariesf'Augustus  ra>(ber  ^s  'the^i  iBOJSt  ^a)uq|l>lQ(  of 
faftBifdoIs  fthan^as'tbe  )no6t4rbeEal  of  bi^  friend»-r  "/ifam  8]Qi«// 
he  ^id,:iV  timted  wpiU' all  court  apd  poMliCQl  s^bjiseli,  #n4;6h>lll 
prbbably»dtoili>extAM7ate.rmyi9(9lf«agaiii^  .  My  £^Hjil9tiMii.howQv@r^  U 
fernmrabie  fenovgh^  .and  .^^  dukedom '  otW^m^fif'^mi  il^ifi&^^k 
«>lAfeotrai2)ufli$ieBt^o  praetij^^tbeff^itf  of'the  wockt.'',.:  ,.„l  /,  /• 
Hi.Oa  diifsvkj^eu  oonnected  with  science, » this  correspondence 
assumes  a  high  biographical  value,  and  for  $)ngland,  wher^  Gatbe 
ixtrbcoigniz^  as  ai  great  poet,  and  but  littie  more,  it  is  peculiarly 
iidaffted;:to  m  up. the  measure  of  his  cbariK^ter..  H^re,we;8ee 
b«m  by  JtuDns  (the  artist,  geologist,  .anatooiiat^  phys^logisti  ajid 
politipiao^Tt-raUke  indefatigable  in  all  pursuits,  and  passiii^  fKim 
oiie-0iibjec4  tb'  another  with  a  rapidity  in  which  vire  hardly»knoMr 
i«dKifa6i^BM>8l  to* admire  the  depth  of  his  research  or  tWversfktility 
of  ^i»^fM)NH^rs.    -'v    *  ':•/■.*. 

Hoiiiifp0Qtryr<^l^ug^.he  has  bequeathed  so  much  to.posti^ritj^ 
heia9emfi,r,Hke  oi^r  Pc^»  to  display  rather  a  systematic  versi^cai^ 
lion<of  fpr<^|  >tb«»  ^  spontaneous  eifusion  of  verse*  I|e«Had 
liekbiir^(ihe  «po6t's  ^itnicttiy  nor  lite  poet's  flights*  Mankip^^bie 
¥oi9&f)afl)b&  fottud  theofti  neither  seeking  nor  caring  to  mdke4hem 
betlecilotEkitfii^d  no  ideal  standard,  tberefare  e^periepqed  no 
diaipipo}Qtmtot4  He  was  highly  receptive,  but  rarely  set^ii^r-- 
imaginativefW^hout  an  ideal^-^poetical  without  fiction^;  gi^^  th^ 
goodb  old  age  to  which  he  attained  may  be  attributed  less^to  bis 
robusttip^sical  constitution  than  to  the  abBencetof  ^U  mental 
ifwitiitiofH  The  enthusiastic  reader,  therefore,  who  i^ay, expect 
tdufikidilbefloweFs  of  fancy  or  the  sweets  of  sentimer^i  ,scatte^^ 
in  tfaoae  leaves,  must  quit  Giithe,  and  passion  to, that  poi^t  of  the 
graces,  Wieland — whose  sixty  letters  to  Merck  form  the  mo^t  at- 
f^aotiare  essences  of  this  wortc^  Considered  either  as  a  poet  or  as 
H>ntfiii)jlhis^]alyais  of  Wieland's  charaeler  ipapos^  Jl^^th  aa  easy 
1^1^)  ai»  agreearble  task ;  and^  anuHig  the  rich,  J^a^ffst  of  ideas 
9vUl$b  #tese)Wtt©fs  offer,  tte  only  difflwltjf;i§  ^at,of,j?fl^ction^ 
H'^k  jaijrthe  6imf  of  Wieland  alr:^()y.staiii49J¥l^t^ejs/caJ^.of  public 
gemust  and'  tpri^satQ  <  ieafccfelleneej ,  tlf e$^  Wit|er$  ,wef^  s^)i ,  wa,^$if\^  to 
ji^yhth^iMt  tMb|i(|e/tt9i<hisi  fn'aiae  ;*  andi^thpi^g^nfre^rcjoio^.f^  b.e 
aUe; to  »ff^\ pomt^iof (>th«)B(^jep9stQlary  ffi^eimeiia : ^pf,  his  ^qjligbt^itl 
Mnd^  yi^fe.Hfor^;tbei^)eaj)^yraent  ,of  all  tbeir  b^au^c^  ip^ta  rioter 
Wkghtf  tQffefr^  je^uepqh^dv  The  '*  Teutwk^r  JiJi^r<lf tM;i?  i4  WW^ly 
iwiki,  ofowbWifbe,  w^isl^ilOr  from  the  ,yea^,(li7 5(^.^9/  \7&^iuM^^k 
hfm§ii  Qol^thoiipaat  knportfiat  of  Wielandft  prehensions  to  fame, 
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and  QiaJDly  coAtrilHtlad  to  procore  forWrnaar  Ae  tilUiofith« 
Gernan  Atben«^  is  the  ostensible  objecl  4»f  4|his  JotaBCcdiiBD. 
Merck  largely  costributecU  especially  in  tbe  way  of  la^eiili^' 
and  ibe  corrooyoodeoce  opens  by  Wielandk  farauiUy  makibg/Gor^' 
to  him  ifaf  critioal  department  In  this  glance  behind  tb^^^scbMsi^ 
wefiad  hiin*  apprising  Merck  that  Berlin  and  Vie0na<^ei»(dw 
two  cities  ttsat  he  would  wish  to  have  handled  softly  and^  pi  mMntni  i  > 
"  Ail  universities/'  he  says, ''  I  surrender  to  your  mercy."  Phiesiyi 
indeed*  under  Frederick  the  Great*  seeoM  to  bane  imfiirodiaiiis  4n 
all  chases.  Speaking  of  an  bisterioal  novel  fwbich£id  UttcadM 
so»e  notice,  Wieland  says^  '^  Be -as  boM  t^B  itav  ^aw  pfeaMiy 
only  not  too  hitit^;  for  the  audior  is  a  Pra^an  otSfeftf^^^t^ 
has  a  crowd  of  friends  in  bine  coats  (the  Prussian'' unMMrli)' 
whom  I  would  not  wish  to  offend/'  In  this  periodical'  ^o^"6t 
Wieland's  poetical  works  appeared  piecemeal— a  kinVf  of|tfc 
hearsal;  before  printing  them  separately^  which  both  felt  die^jj>u|a^ 
of  public  opinion,  and  contributed  to  that  deUcapy.p/.iK]^^, 
whiqiji  distinguishes  his  style.  ,  j,  ^  ,|^,( 

From  the  length  of  time  which  this  cornespoudeOfii^' iv^^kiil^lv 
lind  the  perfect  openness  with  which  it  is  Q9fifl.ucted^,^Q^^e 
enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of  many  of  his  ^pulaf  YS9r^iff2§nd, 
more  ^specially  of  that  master-piece  of  bis  genius^  Oj;^r.(^n. ,  ^^^fljf 
manner  in  which  he  details  the  beginning  of  (hi^  imm^^^t^j^ppi^n^, 
of  which  he  gives  no  hint  till  he  is  fairly  launched  injLp  i^^aq^^^ 
tures,  and  the  glimpses  he  afforcls  of  the  progress  of  bis.^9j^f^^^, 
couple  through  their  various  assailments,  is  no  little  apqu^itioiMC^ 
the  ipver  of  poetry.    Seldom  are  we  thus  allowed  to  peepfnm^j^e 
pPte^s  work-sbop.     Indeed  Wieland  had  not  that  coiji^fide^pe^j^^ 
IM^  oifvn  powers  whi^b  could  induce  him  to  expose  the  <graimi^  i^. 
thi«  darliqg  work  even  to  the  eye  of  a  friend ;  on  tbe  co^lr^i^  ^ 
mentions  it  with  all  tbe  timidity  and  anxiety  as  to  fesidt  ^fdi'^ 
ever  apcompany  true  genius,  and  reminds  Merck  never  to  ^Sn^' 
that,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tbe  word,  he  is  ^  die  only^  maii^oii 
God's  earth  to  whom  he  either  would,  could^  or  blight,  thtis'efk'pcri^' 
tbe  inmost  secrets  of  his  mind;  heart,  and  whole  being/'    Xti^iti^, 
instances  he  complains  of  want  of  leisure  and  of  the  nec^i^sajy  V^' 
pose  of  mind,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  inspiration  in  the  ^et^^^ 
and  things  around  bim^  (>et,  if  he  found  this  pot  in  W^i^^^jm. 
Vjipyn  not  where  he  would  have  soiught  it^  ainl  walc^  i^  a.jpiowqffi^ 
pleawiib  Mer<;k»  in  his  ^ei^erated  requests  for  more  c^id||f>AMM3r 
help  to  the  Mercury^  which  at  this  time  aeems  to  weigh  iieMtl|r 
U|xm  bifli)  and  to  call  him  from  the  dewy  meads  of  ioiagfiiatiMi^ 
ii^faech  were  his  peculiar  province,  to  the  mere  dusty  higb«oiid>tf 
business.  "    "^      •^^f*' 

iS|iealim:H}l  Uepipgres^lie  $9^9^  ^'  M^y  fiftkittid'WEillrteaalM 
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apT'ItitUoL  ortreitjMftf^  so  good>  90  omnibus < mumenis >  p}(^^ 
thsti'L  aDliionly.ipr09oked  that  I  cannot  defer  tbeir  publication 
laiOl  lieiAiir  tQiy/deetb^f  '^  Day  and  nigfat,"  be  adds^  ^'  Ober(Mi  is 
alLiDyjthdDgfat;"  and  againi  "  Ohf^ron  is  my  reaom^ce  against  a 
cwmdo'Otiitidtasrein&iim  To  those  who  main^n  rapidity  of 
C4MlipmtioniitO;TO  a  necessary  (est  of  genius  the  fi^ovsng  qasota^ 
tioir^^lMi  \Wieladd^s  pen  may  proYe  either  eoeouragemitnt  or, 
r«p«eof.l        ^  M  ;•■■■  •( 

'^'Of^>tte>l^iM  mi  taboav  1  devote  «<y  tbb  werk,  do  ipoet^  gr^M'^ 
siiiA!)foft«li^)llDty'BioiiiAQ'€inptiie}csn  tfeU  fotm  an  idea*  Tbosegtiltry/ 
nbkift!f  liseepyoasy  seek  ^w  they  may  best  aiake  the  task  'of  vene^ 
iklakiDgtefiAyw  I,  m  %ht  centvary^  give  myself  all  possible  troabW^  The 
dif^jq^f^f  n^ch  Me  in  tke  mechanism  of  my  eight-lined  stanseasy  ip  the^ 


exajct  imnge  winch  1  require,  and  ot  givmg  it  that  roundness  and  fint, 
ii^t^^t  miich  Ihave  no  pleas^ire  in  Uie  performance^  are  unspeakable. 
J^V6W%o  you>  I  have  in  this  last  week  spent  not  less  than  three  days  ttnd 
a  half  upon  one  stanza — the  whole  machinery  being  at  a  stand-St3!  for 
oii^^tigy  vford,  which  I  wanted  and  could  not  supply.*' 

'*Be'ihen  proceeds  to  explain  his  pecuniary  views  with  regar4  to 
Oti4rOA,  whithu  he  says,  are  very  "  miserable/*  i^nd  describes  the 
sf^naer  brofits  likely  to  arise.  "  But,  says  the  German  public/' 
W^cotauhues;  **  \vhy  is  this  good  gentleman  such  a  fool  as  to 
deiote' so  much  time  and  labour  to  a  work  which  no  one  will 
tifHtAi  liim  for?  and  to  this  I  have  nothing  to  answer/' 
"  Wi^ibegtoriola  of  the  thing/*  he  adds,  "  it  will  be  much  the  same 
a^' with  the  utiles  Nine-tenths  of  the  reading  world  are  the  last  people 
td^WjAAy  *^P^*'  fellow  even  in  that  coin.  The  remaining  tenth,  with 
tiit  htt^ii^n  of  about  a  dozen,  are  hard  and  fast  determined  beforehand 
ne#  tt^givc  me  aiiy  credit,  but  to  pretend  that  they  would  weave  subh 
slbtf  aar  tbat  any  day  i  la  douxaine  ;  and  for  the  ibzen  remaiding'holiest^ 
ff^idteywitl  doubtless  find  real  enjoyment  in  the  woikv  but  qwte  jn 
ptwoiUj^  arid,  should  a  parcel  of  saucy  boys  tidLC  it  into  their  hsads  to 
p^l^^  the  next  day  in  the  open  market-place,  no  living  sonl  would 
t^^  jiuY  j>art— if  even  they  did  not  join  the  assailants.  On  the  other 
hftn^^^  shall  have  fall  liberty  to  sit  d6wn  and  feast  myself,  ad  nauseam 
Mjmfj  on  the  name  and  fame  which  awaits  me  in  the  twentieth  century. 
1*Kese^  i^ar  brother,  are  my  views,  but  again,  I  repeal,  I  complain  not^ 
tti^!\(A  i%^  my  own  casting.  Certainly,  bad  I  spent  one-hundredth  park 
orHh^  tih^^  f  have  bestowed  on  tny  klHses  and  Oberon$  in  a  Well^ 
taiMd  bahegyric  on  Msrhi  Theresa,  or  Catherine  theOreat,  my  Coffet^ 
Wf^tAd  m&At  a  different  aspect^  but  ^ch  wisdom  I  never  fa^d,  aor  s^sM 
hAi«4i.  AjU:  thnt  vaauains  is  to  be  resigned  to  my  £ate--'to  do  wdrat  I'oqi 
-^toh)Matr;wlijAtI  oHist-^-^nd Jo  expect  from  mankind  nothing!  di^jBiV 
earn.    And  so  much  for  Oberon/'  v    ;.;?.- 

-"in^apileoftheae  balf^sad^ -half^lnylul  (Kx>giiostic%!W4eitriid 
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was  destined  to  reap  much  of  that  glory  which  ^>beroil  Ifes^  ndw 
permanently  established.  .    \       '    . 

In  another  letter  we  find  an  interesting  account  of  Gothe^s  fitst 
introduction  to  the  king  of  elves  and  sprites.  *^  - '  * '  *  ^^ 

''Last  week  I  had  a  delightful  day  with  Gothe.  H^  anrf^f^Wo* 
obliged  to  make  up  our  minds  to  sit  to  May,  who,  eo;  vote  qft/iaSTiviAei$ 
of  Wirtemberg,  was  to  paint  us  for  her  highness.  '  Q^e  sat  ^K&tfr^fcfefe 
and  afternoon,  and  begged  me,  sertnksimtts*  being  abstns/tio  beai'^rffil 
company,  and  read  Oberoil  atoud^  Fortunatdy  for  me;  thif^^etiefaHy 
capricioos  man  was  in  one  of  his  best  and  moM;«ecepti«einoods^iaMd  as 
amaable  as  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Nevrr  did  i  see  «  man  4Q  dcWgblpd  #itli 
the  prodactioD  of  another,  as  he. was  with  my  ObQrqnj;.!9spfpiajU[|(,|fi^ 
the  fifth  canto,  where  Huon  acquits  himself  e€/)&o</€i|f^  ^f -^l^^nwpn^f 
commands.  It  was  a  true JcwiMoncr,  as  you,may«g^f;;|f^  f^rPHvl  tAm?7 
or  two  afterwards,  he  owned  to  me  that.it  mig^tp^rli^p^Jbe-t^i]^  yean 
before  this  degree  of  susceptibility  and  openness  of  every  sense  ntewjl' 
ment  for  a  work  hufus  furfuris  etfarince  would  again  cdmietoVer  bftfi'  * 

Wieland's  modesty,  it  would  seem,  was  one  of  tbe  9^5fj^,^&^, 
conspired  to  spoil  "  this  generally  capricious  n)an,f  ^^?»  ^<aVl}? 
vaunted  coolness  and  self-possession^  must^.we  Ca^p]^,,||^averrat|i^g 
belied  himself  in  owning  that  only  once  jt)  t^ree  ye^^  <^|^«^]^ 
command  his  own  powers  to  the  enjoyii^qit.pf^',?uc^^j'|y|ffl^ 

Oberon.  •       ?  l  *\(  jiiiifancii 

,To  all  those  acquainted  with  Wieland^s  works^^jl^^' 9tti||  yu^ji 
which  be  identifies  himself  with  the  age  and  cquntrv  ji^yii|j[j|^  ^g 
introduces  his  poetic  personages^  and  the  Pi^i^f^<^)[yJ^{i^rf^^}pV^ 
keeping  of  his  rich  and  varied  accessories  with  the,pqpc|^^^gj^ 
ject  of  his  piece,  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  aaQ^a^{][^ir9)t)gP^ 
and,  although  accounted  for,  it  is  not  diminishec)^  >y^fff  ^n9^ 
serve  how  completely  he  concentrated,  all  his  pow^r?  ^^r^^^pie 
object,  and  bient  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  its  ;^ttaiQ^em* 
The  letters^  at  this  time,  are  pregnant  with  fairy.  ii»;afie^jjj^  an^ 
whether  plaintive  or  jocund,  Oberon  is  ever  tl^e  \}\x\^jx  Q^.jPJJ 
song.     ^Apologising  for  want  of  punctuality  in  cpxresp^^gcl^f^p, 
and  trusting  in  Merck's  friendship  to  excuse  it,  h^'^4w^ftT77fj»^ 
"  And  If  it  were  not  so^  Heaven  kpows  how  impossible:  it^^^pyM^t^^ 
me  to  think,  or  attempt  to  think,  or  write,  of  any  tbj^eU^^b^<jql^[^ 
and  woe  to  me  if  it  were  otherwise  I  ,  For  I  am  only  inth^  n|n||^^^ 
with  three  more  before  me,  and  n^usteacert  myself  to  tbe  utni^s^lest 
tbis  immense  amphora  should  llirn  out  a  mere  i/rcei*  at  la's"iit  ;*    *'*^     *^ 
And  on  a  previous  occa^iQP,  with  thjB^rea^cJtion  ^.f  sj^^-lf^^f^j^eg^i 
ipg;aj4ifficul(iy  pver.coipe,  he. t:h.if s  j;pnclM(^^^^^^  ^^^,,, 

^^li?b^r<^,8en4^yo^.hi8,4;oIIlplim^^rT^  an^^npw  ^^ 
s^vpntj^ .canto;  ^i^d.  my, enapaour^ed  pair^^of^nd, 

♦  liie  grand  duke.  '         ''       "    "       ' 
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4h^H^&i^  drea^l^l  $torv»  been  thrown  ov^board,  without  the  inceDsod 
Oberon^s  (leigDiDg  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  them.  Heaven  help 
them  out  of  t^is  watery  ordeal,  and  me  to  a  happy  conclnsion  !  .  Amen.** 

I4astiy9  he  announces  the  appearance  of  this  master-piece, 
7^  ^ipl^/*  he^ys, "  is  born  just  time  enough  to  eacape  the  effects 
^  a^qiijs^iial^le  influenza,  in  which  my  soul  is  sticking  [ike  an  oyster 
V^i1lf,Qlud;*^,^^d.adds,  "  the  share-s  of  my  credit  with  the  duke, 
GjVftbi^fPnd  the -Weimar  pu))lic,  |iave  risen  one  hundred  per  cent. 
.M*jtm^^mnii&  of  this  little  , production,, .  May  it  only  face  the 
Miim  in  tfieJarger  worid  without." 

''';Wbd«Miot  ap^gise  to  our  readers  for  attracting  tlieir  attealion 
tb  thd^'  pdrtions  of  this  correspondence  which  treat  of  Oberon, 
fel^hj^  ^^otiiihced  thdt  those,  who  know  its  full-grown  beauties, 
e&nnot  bj^  iitiiffer^nt  to  these  early  annals  of  its  progress.  That  a 
work  (^  tni^  kind  should  completely  engross  the  mind  of  its  author, 
cfur^'g  tl)9  period  of  its  composition,  is  not  surprising;  but  Wie- 
land's  appears  at  times  to  have  been  kept  at  that  extreme  tension 
OT.wdd^uctive  etcitement,  which,  though  the  surest  earnest  of  his 
stlc^y^^,  it^s'alniost  painful  to  trace,  and  which  makes  us  wonder 
i£lU^  healthy  iWgevity  of  mind  and  body  to  which  he  attained* 
Hfe  nimserf^*'it/  alette/ to  some  one,  expresses  his  surprise  at  this 
(^^tetisiori  of  Jibwer,  having  been,  to  borrow  the  late  Mr.  Taylor's 
translatipn,  *'  a  hot-house  plant;  reared  within  doors;  too  niuch 
nii/sea  By  women,  atid  too  much  confined  by  study."  The  secret 
it  im^,  tioWever,  seems  to  consist  in  the  wholesome  atmosphere 
ftiHt*i[icli  bis  affections  were  ever  maintained.  Wieland's  private 
cnHFact'^r  required  no  veiling:  the  poetical  license  which  his 
ehkHtyintlined  him  to  grant  to  the  domestic  failings  of  his  genial 
frV^nas,  he  never  claimed  for  himself.  And  while  his  imagination 
^aiidered  to  the  fertile  shores  of  Greece,  or  the  luxurious  halls  of 
l|ie'£ast,  his  heart  and  good  sense,  uncloyed  by  the  voluptuous 
^^  jlehsuaT  imagery  which  had  been  passing  before  his  mental 
vision,  were  ever  found  stationary,  and  occupied  with  the  little 
ckcle  of  his  home-joys  in  Weimar. 

AlthoQ^  peculiarly  fitted,  by  the  gentleness  of  bis  nature  and 
tfile^iil4ty'of'bi»  t^ste,  to  move  in  the  |>olite8t  circles,  and  called 
iNHhi^  *by  the  general  tecognition  of  his  talents,  Wiebnd  never 
rfl^i^tfe'df  frotn  that  simplicity  which  was  his  great  charm.  A  poet 
without  caprice^  a  courtier  without  intrigue,  he  pursued  the  evep 
tenor  of  his  way:  and,  though  in  the  enlightened  court  of  Weimar 
Ine  distmctidris  of  ^ehids  seemed  to  be  substituted  for  those  of 


put 
it  down  as  a  reguTasanilatis  et  prudeniii^,  in  my  titer  memorlalis, 
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410  Letteri  to  John  He$iry  Merck, 

that  none  of  my  sort  thould  9tay  longer  thmnthtee'  dftf^<miAt  t 
prhice«^'  •    v-'v-^^is'o,  «t  ' 

Nowhere,  bowever,  has  the  noble  dioa!  fymihp-h^en.  ^mw^ 
mtunMy  piiiegyrised  ^n  in  this  eorrespondetil^e'/whMfh  tMm 
with  explosions  of  gratitude  and  respeet,  nntatit)tetf*^by  tli#^ifHi- 
bhince  of  adulation  or  ambition.  Ambitioni  .idde^dy'% 'ilfe 
meaner  sense  of  the  \rord,  was  as  foreign  to  Wieia^<f  8''^ffai^^r 
as  bombast  to  his  muse;  and»  at  the  time  when  iheyonrtjff 
Mannheim  intimated  a  desire,  and  held  out  a  lure^  to  ^M^^fi^  p^ 
to  its  service,  we  find  him  thus  answering  Merck  :-^  ^  w  ^£o:>jiV 
**  Yon  remind  me  that  I  oueht  to  profit  by  the  fawwriMegflto^wldih 
seems  to  blow  me  towards  the  Neckar,  and  to  torn  mjrba^vnnflrfb 
land  where  no  wine  grows,  where  the  water  is  good  f&t  ^oiitliin^/JiM 
where  Eurus  and  Boreas,  during  eight  months  of  the  yeax#  m^Bifffl  (friB- 
selves  as  troublesome  as  possible.  Yes,  my  dear  sii;,  «ll  w^  fyfid^;^^ 
Jf,  pro  primo,  it  were  as  easy  as  moving  from  one  street  to  t^^^b")^ 
pro  secundo,  the  cloven  foot  were  not  every  where  to  be  founcTX  w«p 
der  Teufel  nicht  uberall  im  Nest  ware) ;  and  if, pro  tertio^^  wmMt 
a  hundred  to  one  that,  by  so  doing,  I  should  jump  ont  of  the  fryiw-w 
Into  ^  fire  (aus  dem  Regen  in  die  Traufe).    Ilien,  ahhbdgnllfatf- 

Cseb,*  I  believe,  would  do  all  in  bis  power,  I  am  by  no  iatestit]bkMiix 
w  far  this  good- will  in  Mannheim  extends.  Oranch)^ifow^liii^rtb|t 
they  really  desire  my  company,  under  wbst  class  andgao  fiftffofiaonMd 
appear?  And  what  worldly  advantages  could  compensate  fintcMlMie 
kisure,  peace,  liberty,  independence,  esteemi  and  afflctioii  whj^  \P^^ 
emoy  ?  True  it  is  that  I  si^ify  (bedeute)  but  little  here,  and  aip^  yMKflf 
pmiico,  seven  times  less  than  I  signify.  Bvt  I  ndther  toi^kffKy^^Mr 
MPitj^  anything  ;  and  in  this  precisely  consbts  one-third  of  fi\j  ^fiwgi' 
Toe  ruling  personages  here  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  whote  wono. 
They  regard  me  favourably,  do  not  oppress  me,  would  do  every  tt^niVar 
my  comfort,  and  require  so  little  at  my  bands  that  I  am  ahttosd  uIUot^ 
to  eat  tkeir  bread.  Their  serene  highnesses  in  Gotha  aee^  atiiost  as 
kindly  di^Dosed,  so  that,  even  should  the  greatest  <^  misfortttne«itl>aM 
Weiaur,  I  see  nothing  in  a  wordly  sense  to  fear.  I  sit,  therefbtae^  pewe*- 
4ddy  beaeath  the  shade  of  my  own  trees;  and  would  iti»>t^k»^ahi»  1^ 
from  all  the  110  beautiful  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  wUcbJ&ifladld 
last  year^  I  were  to  have  no  fruit?  Would  it  not  be  a  fd[|?  Ig-f^  to 
exchange  the  safety  of  my  present  obscurity  (^w  5£n«  &^/tm^,  ij|(&\  tad 
plunge  myself  into  the  mare  injidum  of  Mannheim,  where,  Afe  mombk 
one  pair  of  eyes  fs  sealed,  I  risk  much  more  than  here— ^evehjiif  ^cdttl**4lf 
the  dt^Mted  event  of  the  extinction  of  the  present  ttne  ?  SModd^^be 
wise  to  barter  my  delightful  independence,  my  saQrosttato-far.nime^,  ani 
Htf  golden  pririkge  of  saying  to  all  and  snybody^t^  Wbats^ib^^mb.?' 
for  Uie  slavery,  the  grievous  bondage  of  Mannheim  vanjty  t  Add  M^ikfs 
a  wife  and  five  children,  with  a  sixth  upon  the  road,  and  ap,aged  mother, 
mil  of  whom  concur  to  form  a  whole,  which,  in  muttiai'^fove,  harmony 
and  joy,  is  obe  of  the  happiest  in  the  world.** 

'     '■  •  Count  Horopesch,  minister  to  the  court  of  the  Pa/atinate','    "^ " '  ' 
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from  Gdtbe,  Strier^  Wieland,  S^c.  41 1 

HpiOHififtiie^Jp  this  strain,  Jind  then  adds  ^*-  t 

^^Ju  contrtdre,  I  am  fairly  in  the  way  for  a  lasting  breach  with  the  Pi^- 
tioite.'r  >Gtiefib  wbjr  T  Are  there  not  dns  which  a  poet^  nehber  ifi  this 
mv^\n  tb^.l^ext  worlds  can  forgive  ?  Only  imagine  5  these  MaonheiiB 
pi^l^,^^beien  teasing  and  baiting  me  to  ^nmipose  an  opera  &«  theio^ 
mid,  ^Wi  i);  is  ;iil  ^eady,  it  comes  out  that  they  have  given  their  best 
,akms;^;an  ^n^el  of  beauty  and  voices  leaioe  of  absence  for  a  year  ;  foir  a 
Dugrimage  to  London  and  Paris,  to  dance  in  the  planets^  or  God  knows 
wbm**  abet  my  little  piece,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tovely 
lyymjm  1)ainzy,  might,  must,  and  ought  to  have  had  the  most  splendid 
success,  now/ for  want  of  an  actress  who  can  either  look  or  sing  like 
Bbsanwo^,  May  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Is  not  this  enough  to  drive  a 
Mii%i]P9il;}'^and  are  these  the  people  I  am  to  have  any  thing  more  to  dd  < 
"Wftll^^'   80^  fare  ye  well,  ye  banks  of  my  paternal  Neckar !" 

"*Hi  these  sixty  letters  we  have  ample  proof  of  Wieland^s  peculiar 
tW^t'for  and  love  of  letter- writing.  With  a  happy  vivacity  he 
(Jetaffi'tK^  minutiae  of  the  world  of  letters,  of  business,  and  oif 
^ffw^P  around  bini;  and  while  be  introduces  us  to  the  personages, 

^£^^literature,  and  gossip  of  the  day,  leads  ua  on  with  all  \Ue 
jjoJI^fjt,^  an  historico-biograpbic  novel.  His  style,  abouiidii^ 
)i^Mtfiy^..witftnd  classic  allusion,  forbids  tlie  slightest  approach  to 
gtfrrjuUi^^.  alid,  whether  considered  as  a  picture  of  the  times,  or  as 
b^tnodel  of  dpi^tolary  elegance,  this  correspondence  is  ednally 
vWdhblev 

^  ^Ti  His  wife,  a  being  of  simple  nature  and  unaspiring  i^anners, 
i*tt)rii  he  often  mentions,  he  was  tenderly  attached.  She  brought 
^in  fourteep  children ;  nine  of  whom  survived  him,  and  every 
fTpw  and  then  he  announces  an  accession  to  his  family  or  to  bis 
VKp^^s.  ,Ayith  equal  complacency.  This  called  forth  the  fojbwing 
\§jl^kfxqj»  the  Grand  Duchess  to  Merck : — 

:*  'f^^JkaoMnact^  (for  so  she  complimentarily  cfdled  bit»  in  tUusson  lo 
9u»cbistory  of  Panisbmend  the  wise)  has  again  been  obristeiung.  J^ 
€mM(  fp^ilajh  il  se  ressente  un  peu^  at  the  indefatigable  aecoucb^ents 
^fkifiiiwile  and  of  the  Mercury.  He  appears,  however,  weU  pleased 
HfHilfilDptb  4  s6  we  must  let  him  have  his  own  mvj—thacun  ^  saJolieJ  '* 

,^^j  t^i^land  was  indeed  just  what  a  poet  ought,  tp  be,  DwcUiqg 
;n//^\i^^eam  of  beauty  and  home  of  love,  no  views  of  a^grandiae* 
^ef^t^.or  visions  of  perfection*  dislurbed  the  on^  or  «unbittei:ed  the 
pthef>,  Hi^altbi  peace^  imd  competence^  were  «U  he  ^ongU  Ah* 
hia  .«ittie,  bia-fimttly^  or  htiOflell«  Poetry  be  loved  for  poetryr'^ 
pfti»/Jtik^qu9tiitg  from  »  former  wodc  of  bis  jowb^  he  Ums  imI- 
«hresae8  his  mtise  :-^ . 

*;.         ^Tbou  art,  oh,  Mu^el  the  blessing  of  my  life. 

And  if  the  world  be  deaf,  then  sing  tp  me  atoned 

Pure  and  lively  in  diction,  fanciful  and  elegant  in  sentiment. 
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4J8  Letters  i(f  John  ffenry  Merck, 

es  to  jnirtl^,  nor  i 

life  ffow^s  and' I  [ 

If *s  Verse  iii  the  rj  \ 

Hi  one  of  the  5ev(  I 

J' the  roses  whiA  [ 

in  the  \«'or(ls  of  t 

nr  Huiong  the  [S  I 

among  the  geniuses  of  Germany/'  

*'  '^n^  letiersf  from  the  OHind  'Duehess  Aiti^liir,  i»d^hi#^»as- 
triou^  son^€h9rles  Augustus,  thMgh'last  iii'cMrcler1|re<#«f^liiMi 
first  in 'iuter^si.     Helatfng  uiSiyi^ii^lly  ibM^ettk,  ihi^ 
^  lugli  esteeifi  in  \vhlch  he  wns  held  at  the  cMiA  ^t^^ffmit     ^ 
*  .generally,  the  liberal  tone  of  politics  and  literaft/ffe^'fvHltl 
^nlif^tened  personages  so  mainly  conti  Ibuted'  tp  xtikfid^ 
.period  ill  Giermany.     Of  the  grand  duchei^^  W jjf Ifi4'^!g|i|g^-r^ 

*'  The  longer  I  live  with  ber,  the  more  am.  I  ***^'^\'yit'i,fit:tL3io/mF 
^tteNe  t$t,  it  one  of  tbc  most  amiable  and  glorioos^coiipKbun^ 
aiat«re,  female  nature,  and  princely  nature^  (MenscbU^^e^^ 
keit  inid  Fiirstlicbkeit^)  that  ever  appeared  o^ilbis  gl<^v;>\  -^4 
And  in  another  place:—  •  ■  ;.h  !^^-4  ^dt  jun  Idi 

"  This  lady  is  really  one  of  the  best  on  God*s  eai-dj?^  I^^^  tJB 
there  is  one  of  her  rank  whose  head  and  heart  are  sipS^f^ 6f^'i9IS^ } 
live  oti  more  dignified  and  delightful  terms  with  ^^ped^^of ^^ata^^ 
For  my  part,  I  should  be  the  most  ungrateful  creature  between%&%i^Mn 
luod  earth,  did  I  ever  forget  bow  much  she  has  contributed, J^  t^^^f^' 
ness  of  my  lite.     I  assure  you  I  cannot  even  coDt^{>jl^^  tb  " 

iosiog  her,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  outlive  this  afflictioiy  [ 
/seventy  years  of  age,"  -'-.*  -^-jt*!^  r 

'  This-Mras  the  tone  of  all  who  knew  this 
without  interfering  in  the  government,  ex 
of  the  state  which  is  best  filled  by,  ahi 
feminine  .mind.  After  resigning  the  re| 
/uUUmej^t  of  all  her  hopes  and  cares  in 
heir's  became  the  province  of  gracious,  re 
neases,  and  beneficent  patronage,  which, 
gentle  Gotirtesies  of  apeecb,  though  am 
produce.      •  >^  *   .^  ^*:«:  ^.iJS 

•  fler  liigbii«S8%  aoquaifttaneewi^  Mer^  origiottled.vii».i^^j^ 
among  the  Rhine  scenery,  where  be  accidentally  met  nidi  kr, 
and  wa»  imlacf^  to  j^  berattitoi  awl^wbere,  iif  tbe^i 
and  cultivation  of  hi&tasti^s,  he  greattly  enfaiih(fediief  \| 
of  the  beauties  both  of  art  and  nature*  Ue  wa«;|^ii, 
mnch  at  the  court  x>f  Weimar^  aitd  on  one  occaaioi^t 
than  half  a;  year' in  Us .  delightfir!  circle; .  Vfppfiifin,  '^ 
aUortly  be^r^  hi§  death,  tfae*>'and  d^cll^8$'I»alAt4^4*2 
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from  Gothe.  Herder,  Wkkmd,  Sfc.  413 

eiijce  vffihi  l^a^  which  exhibit8,|i^al  interve)^  (irohabl}^  Ibe 
j>>e$t  pf  h^r  liff,^  lyh^f^  reppsijag  froja^  the  ^)iipi^  of  gpvem- 
lfi^,,ei^)^^ji  without  restraint^  tjie  hterary  society  that  she 
I  j|l*en  4^  firijt  ,l;9  summqi]  around  the  cpurt,  and,  little  fore- 
,^fpriiJfioe{€j|q|ic|  which  wfis  to  ,dark^  spent  her 

^W  W ♦4^.^igWfi^  cujfiv^tloa  of , j^er  tasitci  and.  talents.     Writing 
to  Merck  she  sajs :  .,,  ,,   ,; 

MWhmig^  dd.Quer^  h^9  bee^.here*  and  ha9  bimighfc  with  him 
apwi iiiiii iliil iy€|slq[wn». of  aft  a^-.f^  M^pgs  of  ip4e$criuable  beauty. 
M^4p«|4/qih  ^wingi^ojitin^V^  ^trpng  as  ^ve|*.  I  have  a  cainera 
ripiftifi^fjyt  which  I  jsketch^  and  which  I  find  most  serviceable  in  fact- 
mjfy^^  ^cq)iain^nce  with  the  proportions  of  Nature*  for  roe,  it  is 
^jP^t  lerv^e.  as  I  comnienccd  my  devotion  to  drawing  rather  late  in 
'Bfc.  "^is  year  J  have  also  purchased  an  electrifyitig  machine,  which  is 
good  an^ 'powerful,  and  aflbrds  me  much  occupation.  In  the  mean  time 
mt  ^HSuMM  world  is  also  flouncing,  to  which  friend  Wolff  is  a 
ftMHil^.  Yon  will  shortly  leceive,  tbro«^h  Frau  Aja,t  a  new  dra- 
^HJtiS^iibik^  ^kk  has  just  imted  from  the  prolific  pea  of  the  privy 
oonttcfiior  (Gotbe).  ^  Thus  jmms  owr  days  <|aietly  and  cheerfiiUy^  aod 
Ad  not  Ibe  lean  cherries  and  unripe  strawberries  of  our  desserts  remind 
a|4.,  almost  forget  that  Madre  Natura  has  visited  us  with  a 
$Yf  suqipaeri** 

Aguii«vwiMB»  Merck's  fit  of  anatomy  was  at  its  heigbtt  sbo 

'  ^'l^^  elephant  bdoe  aflkirs  appear  to  sever  you  from  all  human  in-» 
^eTcoors^.  We  see  nothing  of  you,  and  hear  of  nothing  but  bones  and 
dkefietons.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  pluck  up  heart  to  adihess  you^  having 
a  request  to  make  somewhat  in  character  with  your  present  studies.  A 
<i)lprt  ^tinie  Bgo,  I  was  reading  Camper's  Lecture  tfi  the  Academy  of 
^aintjiigi  aod  was  much  struck  by  the  truth  and  profundity  of  his  re- 
lays* I.n^^^v  wish,  if  possible*  to  procure  some  of  Camper's  drawings 
o^  the  human  head.  You  must  know,  dear  Merck^  that  I  have  for  some 
^foie  past  applied  myself  to  portrait  painting,  and  they  flatter  me  by 
l^^pg  I  am  rather  happy  in  my  likenesses.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
pm^ct  tnyself  fiirther  in  this  Hue,  1  should  mueh  Hke  to  see  some  of 
^Kcfe  drawings  where  Camper  has  divided  the  head  into  compartments  ; 
iio4  l^vhig  heard  that  yctt  antitfipate  the  pka»ire  of  teetiig  him  tbk 
sprifig,  I  beg  you  will  employ  this  opportunity  of  facilitating  my  re^piesi ; 
wifbout,  however,  mealiomiig  n^  naaaev    Aa  for  the  rest»  dear  M^k, 

■'lit*       '■'  '*'      ""    ■    ■    I....;    .'P       -n.^.^lj.it..       ...11.     i4,.,      tMti  m'U       «i     '     V         mV>     i I        i     >'       mii 

t  G{$tae  %  molhcT,  resident  in  Frankfurt  j  so  named  by  tlie  Counts  Stolbcrg,  from 
'me^'^'fbpnlffr  Cmdil^ons  of  tb6' middle  kgebi  "where  Frau  Aja,  a  princess  by  birtli, 
■nd  «iolfcer  <of  se«BMd.  bravn  moi^  pk^  a  cmi^aewo^s  ^ct4  These  old  doc«nen(s, 
wbicb  Vom  ii{|^  p«|!^ic^aot^'^J*>3^iccluiracter,.  were  wueli  ia  v«|g^  with  tho 
Wfi^fimr  an;  and^  Mttdame  Gothe's  character  partaking  somewliac  of  Uie  lieroism  and 

sUMig  Iwr  ton's  acqaatntaneea. 
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414  JUUm  U  J^lm  Htnnf  Mhrck, 

I9I100U  mnch  eaj^  leeiog  yoo  here  9gm.  I^  ^^^H^^s^fff^fopi^fPlh 
attmclio^  wc  can  oblige  you  with  a  whole  crop  of  *^<?ffoi  J^^WWft 
aod  keep  me  in  good  remembrance.    Yoor  friend^  .^      ^  n  i 

■' j:!ornniOD 

Without  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Merck's  devotioot <to.{4|» 
afltiable  ducbeaa*  he  was  evidently  courtier  enotigk  to  kAcmhad 
peculiarly  he  was  adapted  to  serve  her;  and  we  £ibl^ttiiflU) 
times  pouring  into  the  ducal  palace  a  succession  of  wafl«9  ^M^, 
wbich>  while  they  gratified  her  taste^  renewed  her  remei^^l^tjemce 
of  the  sender.  Her  highness,  in  return,  freely  availed  h^f^^fii 
his  services,  and  frequently  consulted  him  on  little  ^iicJI».ipf'\gfk 
trooageand  benevolence,  which  she  probably  found  tobcfbeitcfcefif 
trusted  to  the  distant  than  to  the  nearer  friend.  But  wis  nmsttli^ 
leave  the  examination  of  her  various  excellencies,  aod  pjt)ti0ed<ld 
the  character  of  her  son,  in  whom  they  were  comple^tej)^  f §g^ig|3d. 

The  letters  from  the  grand  duke  are  twenty-thrae  iflAii#l^ 
aiMy  both  in  elegance  of  style  and  moral  excellences  ^?^^ibi4^^iM 
enlightened  prince  of  modern  days,  who,  although  hisrfeif^^Jiif 
ju^ly  been  compared  to  the  Augustan  age  of  lUeratiar^  ^%^  iQ 
the  l^ter  lustre  of  the  Italian  States,  has  left  no  ^b9$e^}§|^ 
flatteries  to  sully  his  fame.  In  this  correspondence^  q^9J)^jiiM^ 
with  that  of  his  illustrious  mother,  we  find  a.  delightful.  pi^e%]9| 
sovereignty  on  a  small  scale — that  happy  degree  vvhicb.^^jifi^g^ 
m<^  wear  lightly  and  cheerfully,  without  comprcHpwi^g;  t||f^r 
dignity  or  denying  themselves  the  indulgence  of  the  soiQiaJifft^^ 
tioivsi  and  which,  though  circumscribed  in  public  povt^^r^^ifiiii^^f)^ 
widely  diffusive  of  private  good.  ili  iuov 

The  earliest  date  of  these  letters  is  at  twenty^three  y^mj$>^ 
age«  and  we'  find  the  young  duke  already  familiar  wit^ ^19 1^ 
tails  of  government,  with  the  affections  of  a  husbandr'^^)!^ 
hopes  of  a  father.  His  young  duchess,  a  princess  of  .the^.({iHI^ 
of  Darmstadt,  who,  however,  rather  tried  her  husband'?/  a*id 
people's  patience  in  the  hopes  of  an  heir,  is  often  ^^p^w^^i^ 
him  with  the  most  domestic  complacency;  and,  in  h^iVj^^n^^l 
gentle  character^  seems  to  afford  an  earnest  of  the  heroW/n^tfPfi 
who  was  one  of  the  few  at  once  to  awe  and  win  tbe^eartdOifriMvT 
poltton  during  his  insolent  career  of  conquest*  •  .;n;>o^.  " 

His  highness,  as  if  determined  to  make  hi»  litlle  prin^iiNili^ 
the  very  essence  of  all  the  sweets  of  art  and  literature,' b6iW^a|Jt^ 
pears  ardently  engaged  in  forming  a  coHectiott  of  picttn^/nirtStJ^ 
an(J  drawings,  by  old  masters ;  and  from  the  niittiber  of  trisfS^Hti 
stationed  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  disc]iimittatipo( 
pf  taste  evident  in  this  correspondence.  Sir  Thomas  t'WJf^ie 
bi^eU  .woul^  not  bave  despised  the  walls  and  fq^iqs,/^  tto 
Weimar  palaces.     The  salutary  influence  of  Merck's  judgtiifi^ 
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J^^¥€lffee?f'^h6wn  to  his  talents,  nre  conspictra^i  }*>^t*i^' tetter. 
itefiSg  Wih  Weimar,  August  26th,  1780,  his  highness  begift^; 

*f  Jp^ar  Merck  :  My  letter  has  no  object  beyond  that  wbich  the 
cominonest  flint  in  the  world  would  effect  with  a  genuine  Darmstadt 
ivtel-i-^dhiely/  tliat  of  eliciting  a  spark.  I  am  in  the  most  miserable  of 
IstnA-miitJkifhtmovKrs,  and  am  so  spoiled  by  your  frequent  and  deSi^lU^? 
in  tfpistlea,  tbat  I  can  hardly  live  without  them*** 

JiAM  fi^ain, 

^'^^^fiHi  W  only  an  avant-courier  of  the  acknowledgment  ttf  all'  ybur 
teadrieislrt  I  atootig  wMch  I  may  class  the  Everdmg,  wMdi  f%  Cxqiil^ 
8^1y^%eiEnrtiful,  and  whicb,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  state  of  obfU^ty  irt 
wbtdb^a  Blioeession  of  coughs^  colds,  and  formal  visits  hate  impriMmed 
mpi&»tB»;  has  ghen  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  As  soon  as  I  am  tmt 
^4gkAB<  thf efe,  I  will  write  to  you  properly.* 

'J^'Kvidelitly  recognizing  in  Merck  one  of  that  rare  species  of 
tbo^AoMsld  kind  who  carry  a  practical  good  sense  into  all  Ihey 
lltfiieW^e,  bis  highness  largely  employed  bis  talents  in  the  "^ 
¥tlld§iieAt  of  bis  political  plans ;  and,  while  sentiment  wu»  baifdiy 
td  ite'Cxpck^ted  from  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Gothe's,  its  p1a6e'i$ 
d^SdUpied  i)y  that  strong  moral  sense  and  practical  philanthropj^ 
^Md)('dre»  infinitely  preferable  in  the  head  of  a  state.  From  the 
iiktfftlkH)  ioc«cUpied  by  Merck  in  the  Darmstadt  government, "be 
#11^  th^  A^ore  adapted  to  promote  the  latter  virtue,  and  it  appears 
Itai^  a  'com^arfeon  between  the  economy  of  both  states  was  fr§- 
^tt^htly  made  with  mutual  advantage.  The  establishme/iit  ctf 
dilOr4^t>eiiftt  manufactures  in  his  territories  seems  here  to  be  a  fa«> 
vourite  object  with  the  grand  duke;  and,  though  he  has  been 
i^ccilsed  of  being  the  man  of  letters  rather  than  the  intini  of 
bdsin^^s*,  this  correspondence  fully  acquits  him  of ^ny  undue 
'^d^ttiinance.  In  the  first  letter,  after  a  long  fet  of  comniis-^ 
iMtUis^  Regarding  works  of  art,  we  find  his  highness  thus  adding": 

!*  A^nd  liow  for  politica.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  procure  sonae 
i(Tinefi!i'  accounft  of  the  advantages  attending  the  present  disposal  of  the 
itttWH48*ates  ;  with  a  calculation  made  from  some  individual  instance 
^llftf  I  battle,  in  your  country,  in  order  that  I  may  see  boW  the  old 
rei^itiies  otBcoatinited  to  be  produced  from  them. 

<'  Secondly,  I  want  to  tee  a  description  of  tbe  madder  'roaaufaiMiic^ 
^iftriftHiit  coni^ms  the  agrkulturkt^and  hofw  theJaad  is'propafe^fbr 
ili8^cv^Y^tiei^jt;iM«id,:I  fm^i  h^  yoUi  de«r.  M.  Merck,  to  iaquifie^.iii.A 
yfjj^  wfty„,.4ippng  tb(?  Swiss,  if  they, would  not  be  inclined  Ip  e;8t4>MfJ} 
,5fjj^ipilar  manufacture  in  other  countries.  ^        .       .: 

*^Thir(ily,  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  out  for  a  few  \4«a- 
taptisis,  who  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a  journey  next  suninier'  to 
Eisenacb,  at'  ray  6ost,  in  order  to  inspect  an  estate  which  1  sBbulcl  oe 
■^fe  ti6  let'to  them.    You  may  promise  them  the  foUdwirl^'fJ^rm^  ih"My 
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<ximtnh^bn8'i^  ii6iv^)lt>4idf]^  fiil)slied>^ibti0«fOfrr  k^^ 

kH^«>«Ni4)efQftoiMl;'propcriiBrite.'r/  .'!      Mtt   di  Inrj  |>  lo  noiiBfifribi> 
Si^P  '^ea)i03  for  Uie  duTteV  prefei^ence  j;rA9'^gSpj|^ 

Iji^er^dj  Utfle  an  principle  of  conduct  rrc"  "^^ -  *'— '^■'- 
gfl^si^nt  ,^ay^  giving  him  much  troubte  1 
^fjgf^jit/  and  laziness  ;  and  the^^  were 

Wip  ffjese  varied  attractions  in  and  around  the  ^ver^gi.  it 
j^Dljjiiqfjpppear  surprising  that  so  mahjj  traypllers  shouiff^a^ 
turned' tlieir  faces  towards  Weimar.     Th^'p\i^e)nm 

*'  I  have  been  living  for  the  last  three  weeks  in  such  a  round  of  dissi- 
pation, that  I  have  bad  tinae  neither  to  tbiokiadr  write.  During  this  time 
we  have  had  more  strangers  here  at  once,  than  the  course  of  many  years 
had  previously  brought  to  Weimar.  This  evening  we  also  expect  a  fresh 
^iy|tl4,\^idH>Qeof  a  most  interesting  kiiul — Prince  AJi^ost^l^  Gfi^ 
with  the  celebrated  Abbe  Raynal.  1  hear  wonderful  tilings  of  his  powers 
of  converfi^tipn,  and  all  here,  from  the  chief  to  the  heyduke.  ane  on  tiM 

ihrj  HH;n'j^{iui  tin  v  :.:,  .,  .^.\vA  •\i\s'x  $\\m 

ioiiWio  lie^nll  .lOMte'  «ibliged  to  cut  abort  our  eKtr^ctit^d^ti^ 
r^erj^mlcpnolnblyt^e  interested  in  pursuing  the.bi(lgf)wliat)PS(|t 
prince  who  so  much  promoted  the  advance  of  EtNfopoamm^ldA^ 
ittiHlfiwftPil  il^bether  iii  fni,  science^  or  agricuIttine,itMra«i4(Jlf)Eive 
fore^ttdla  HoUihan^  qnt  of  a  wilderness.  NqT'  i9tmH%i{tAe\l(m  ^ 
i^idiis4rt4^pimdex^Q^  ^nfioi^  to  the  cbaraQteffo^d^pilB^itoz/of 
4)it  Jbig|^»9s^^{/rjt^  rQ)l9rilt9  id^tailedi,  Qf  €cHir«eurftl^linriet)iikiydlili 
^|rt»p)cMioiMtoHf^;.  thejstai^  pr.rit?. .wi:H^»v.»iwl  wft  ,a4ii^l«fcrfp 
'-$iir|^p)y  JitiHiy^  QUtheiiAiq.^iioe^dptPifor.ifutiifft^hAstQig^  niSmwi  ^ 
frequent  and  characteri8tif:.«(w^i^rf)f,jP<F^rtl^i6k(rtl<^jGfP  ^/MlP 
^yra^)g«f »t-^ii<^)tPiltHMukfti;« fc^w^pt^nftij^i^eiflli  m^.k^oh- 
-*»iilWl,3flp4iApM^;  iw  fi<Mi»e  ins^aWP^jtUfti&iWpl  mmfihmtk^ 
virtues  of  that  .IIHUi^riqh.  ipay  bei,h^^rifflA*U^  ^ 

Jftl^§ill§lttrt>kG^iJi{l?ftfttiv^<)f!4he.  spirit  |0fc4bel^^         odT 
\o  .':ttMliHimS(jprf^irt,4>iV.,p,r<v:;eftdipg  /Wr^^  ^W/U^teWe 
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txP\AiMmm^%Mr lo^fi^viAWd  Whh^  ](kliiidobrD4ke^<reak»n/'/Eb¥)tst 
at  the  commencement  of  this  article  will  show  how  small  a  portion 
we  hm^^dtie^i  dhS  m  fef gb 
the  correspondence  of  the  arlfc 

mm\mm^)m^  the  q^ieb 

the  no-less-famed  German  arti 
dj^^  r00fiQ6dtQd  i^flbt  .fir^inljn 
^beitlilieD  UtixniiUm  (SiF.Willi 
admiration  of  a  girl  in  the  cl 

j.,and  beat 

jrn  Veriua 

n,;;;A  'iei 

1' we  quit 

to  the  lift 

ip  preside 
in  every  line  a^.ii^  all  the  wild 
\yef  tfljuA*^^^      bijr  remarks,  an( 

rtiat  mls'jcomprehieiisive   biog.^j....^ ,.^^^^..^^..^^    -,~. 

>yiriiWeyt«ri  that  it  deserves.  ...>1)-1..m,jJ 

^I?igib  iO  hciXJOI  f>  fi  >J'^  •.':     -  ■.■,■■    yn\l\]*'* 

smit ''iifj  j>nhijn     •-■>■•  •;  -..^    m.  .    > -  j  (  •<  I'j  .hoiiuq 

2*IB07  yHi-.iff    \o  •»'  .'"f.  .     .  •  .      ..      :     •    •)..    »   OV/^lf  97.» 

AwSi^Mih-^r^M^rie  Tudor j  Drame  en  trois  journi^^A€ii,\pfMk 

.^uwiKj   i,    ..    .     par  Victor  Hugo.     Paris,  ]855v         -j    jjU  iIjI/* 

THE*o1[)servation  of  Cicero's,  that  the  theatre  sHoMldt^jetti^'^^^ 
lum  vita  humatKB,  is  so  just,  and  so  fraught  with  imi^ortant  cc^- 
^^dcn^es  tc^'the  refinement  and  morals  of'a  naiiotf,  thtit'jt  oMnot 
JbdaoTd^ilHich' insisted  upon  by  thosenvtiose^u^yiftiisttpiiiivevliipfte 
.lbeih^rtls<^f  dramatic  works  and  wrtt^l's.   •   >  «^  i«  <>''  oi^a  '>'>fiii<| 
'^fff€hbimt/sxl  productions,  indeed,  which  have^'iiotilbr't&eiriend 
'teWPhoMj'tfs  fl  wfere,  the  mirror  up  to  naturej^to^gfeoW  i^i^tH^iier 
^wdifeaturej'^eom  her  own  image,  and- tbe  veryMag€'^<b5^dy«bf 
thbitifte^hiui 'form  and  pressuve,-^  will  niettfaisr  deicend^to  jloAerity 
^heto^€^§,  nor  ^onfei^  iftntiortyiity  ii^p^t»<theii''aMthoti»vf>^'i|Noi/i% 
t[$(<  M^lltbn  4tmy  «iisrlditi'^b«t]blbl^'«>'^^^My'by^th^^ 
^b*y  ^6dlf JatrUn^bioW*^ltri<fe<i^'*if*^cli^'»»'»i-'i'^      lf>«'fi  Uitut[^t)ii 
-doW*6(!*(»- i<h^^4u«h(yifi'^fcd'«*<6>  dmnai^ 

^itmdk^"^  trdl^i^^dtM^^l6ls9;'#itt  ttt)p^¥<flMnii>tfl«e<{<d4iMt- 
4lfgaft^sib'ind^ek^^ti^''6fffie'tt^g0dy1t<*^^  ^o  ^^'iiiiv 

The  hero«W^M)»f '*tlii^<»pifefei^^i9'-Mary  n^<idb*i^^fehte^iitedghte^i©f 
J»^i^iV1Hi/  J/Phis^^^iTtttie^}  ^ti(Wt'^^l\dii^^6\\^'ionHeMmfi^  of 
'1^ad»;  b^  (tfifd  ^d^s^  "df  'gdwd^tf  ^i^',^»mw§  h'(^^l<i|^IifiNf» 
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liafe  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  one  of  Uie  most  detestable *i. 
of  cruelty  that  eter  cursed  mankind.  The  blood  wiib  y^SA 
she  dekiged  England  soon  proved  the  cbageuiality  of  tbeirditi* 
positions.  ^'    '^ 

The  main  subject  of  the  tragedy  b  the  qneen's  love  for  «^Mr 
politan,  named  Fabiano  Fabiani,  and  the  death  of  this  pJurrtqMUr 
by  order  of  Mary  herself,  when  under  the  influence  of  jes^t^. 
DUtp  that  tlie  reader  may  have  sufficient  data  from  mflAch'ik 
Ibnn  his  own  opbion  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  we  shdl,  qUitti^ 
geperalities,  proceed  to  its  details,  and  follow  the  poet  from  the 
opening  scene  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  * .    *  ^ 

The  action  is  divided  into  Uiree  *'  periods/  each  having  its  ^mi 
peculiar  title;  the  first  being  '^  The  Artisan.*'  Thwr  'stMkfAiH 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near  the  house  of  a  working  4^UI* 
ler,  named  Gilbert.  Simone  Renard,  the  Spanish  envc^  yUi 
several  of  Mary's  courtiers,  are  introduced  conversii^'^iUPIr 
and  why  they  should  meet  and  become  so  communicative  lu-'Bittdi 
a  place,  it  is  difficult  to  inoagine)  upon  Mary's  fondness  forFcAK-^ 
ani,  upon  the  popular  indignation  raised  against  him,  ^rid^^ttfe 
general  wish  for  bis  downfal.  This  wish,  Kenard  assuri^fi^'^tlifi 
companions,  shall  not  remain  long  unfulfilled.  N>gfat  aopMlldlr 
ing,  the  courtiers  disperse,  while  Kenard,  muffled  up  in  thea^j^ 
folds  of  his  mantle,  the  better  to  escape  observation,  liug^fTs  wM 
Gilbert's  dwelling.  With  this  last-mentioned  person  live»il'^iaiig 
girl,  of  whom  he  has  been  long  enamoured,  and  wbom^  now^hilt 
she  has  attained  to  the  full  perfection  of  her  charms,  be^aojaiMlUy 
desires  to  make  his  wife,  rity,  which  *^  melts  the  mindto^lte^' 
h^d  first  created  the  interest  he  felt  for  her.  Hebad^fevAMl'^r 
when  a  babe  exposed  in  the  open  streets  at  night,  had  camd^ 
her  home,  and  brought  her  up  as  well  as  his  means  altow^ 
Tlie  honest  lover  little  imagined  that  the  object  of  hifr  dear^ 
hopes  had  already  set  her  affections  upon  another — upott  FabMi^ 
— and  that,  seduced  by  the  flattery  and  the  presents  of  thu^^giU 
lant,  she  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  refuse  him.  But,  aktoudi 
the  victim  of  seduction,  gratitude  still  maintained  its  pliiee' wifma 
her  heart,  and  she  ceased  not  to  regard  Gilbert  with  all  that  affiBe- 
tionate  interest  and  esteem  which  benefits  conferred  oatetftUy 
create  in  young  and  ingenuous  minds.  Such  were  preeis^lf  th^ 
sentiments  which  Jane  (for  that  was  the  girl's  name)  expreMfid 
to  Gilbert,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  his  dwelling,  for  Ae  pmpme 
of  transacting  some  business  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city.  H«¥iag 
thus  taken  leave  of  him,  she  returns  within  doors. 

A  Jew,  who,  by  a  strange  accident,  which  it  is  «MMieceMary 
here  to  explain,  has  come  to  the  knowledge  b^th  of  «fcuieV-i4Sil 
birth  and  her  connection  with  Fabisoi^  accosts  Gilbert  jlist  as  lijB 
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IfmmJkh  pr9i^4^,  ajasures  him  tbat  the  girl  has  de/?^ved  Jjiim, 
^YHl^9.hUQ  Qot  to  le^Te  bis  bouse  that  )ijgbt»  and  at  tb|^  sanp\e 
jyi)ieitdi9ctQ36s  to  him  that  the  object  of  bis  affections  j^  |be 
daughter  of  Lord  Talbot,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IJ.,  bad 
^j^lfi^  joi^  the  ^affold  for  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic  /f  ith. 
iBftiArib,  b#W  moreover  that  Fabiani,  who  was  aware  of ^j^Bye'? 
/^ifm»}^f^iog  pgmp  into  possession  of  all  the  property  and  /^statep 
iielaogiog  t^  Iji^at  faipily,  s^nd  being  fearful  that  th^  secret  mfgj^i 
^rd^  i^  dis^v^r(ed,  ba4  seduced  the  girl  as  mi^ch  with  ^  yij^^Y 
itmhkMi^l^^  as  tq  ppr90ual  gratification. 

Grief,  jealousy,  and  rage,  by  turns  distract  the  breast  pf  ih^ 
mfMimt  uppathis  comnmnicatioQ,  apd  be  resolves  jupon  vengeance 
MP^imX&v^  Qost.     The  Jew  promises  to  furthier  his  views,  pro- 
•^1^4  he  readers  him  a  like  assistance  in  a  business  of  his  own. 
iSiVihite  'thus  /conversingi  Fabiani,  singing  a  love-ditty,  and  accom- 
^^ying.hiQuielf  upon  the  lute,  approaches,  being  on  his  way  to 
itm^tJm  fi^r  op^  at  the  wonted  hour.     Gilbert,  following  tjfe 
^i^s^dvic^,  rejtir/es^  and  Fabiani  is  about  to  enter  the  house, 
^iy^^the  Jf^rael.itfs,  who  is  close  by,  advances,  and  without  ini|ch 
iitff^%mhl^^JLn{fira^  hiip  that  he  has  in  his  possession  certain  pa^pr^, 
^iti^fhjprpv.^  J^ne  to  be  the  legitimate  daughter  and  lawful  hf^ir.ess 
A^iiiiQxA  T^U^t,  ^d  as  such  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  properjty 
iUM  ^siate^  bveliQUging  to  her  deceased  father,  including  those  held 
J^^hiff^,    Upon  hearing  this,  Fabiani  insists  upon  having  the^ 
ifi^oh^s,  but  the  Jew  refuses  to  part  with  them  unless  in  e^- 
('tiimg^  fox  a  paper  signed  by  Mary,  and  given  by  her  to  Fajbiapj, 
jlj^i^  4^Q^ures  to  the  person  presenting  it  whatever  favour  he  may 
,^Mkwi*    The  Jew's  jntention  is  to  avail  himself  of  it,  in  order 
i;te  W^ovief  fr,g4»  the  queen  10,000  marks  of  gold.     At  6fst,  Fab;- 
.A9i/r/9fMse§  to  give  up  the  paper,  but  afterwards,  taking  it  out  ^f 
ifeif  SftSt,  as  if  fpr  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  the  Jew,  while  the 
•JbMt^iStoopf  in  order  to  examine  the  signature,  he  plunge^  bis 
jii^jggar  intp  his  throat.     While  falling,  the  Jew  throws  from  Jiiui 
i^|4I^PJ^(;eived   by  Fabiani)  the    papers  which  cause  his  death. 
u'Xlt^.ItaUan  proceeds  hastily  to  search  the  clothes  of  the  murdered 
,mp^  for  the  important  documents,  but,  not  find 
^  f)^^  13  ;to  di&pose  of  the  corpse  by  throwing  it  i 
k^MPf^  Mnable  to  effect  this  by  himself,  he  go( 
JijK^Q  fowe4  him  to  his  assignation  every  evei 
.j^^u^ftl^iOCc^     Whji|ls.t  Fabiani  makes  his  exit  oi 
jsaWi  op  th^  /Other,  and,  finding  the  Jew  just  e: 
him  who  is  the  m^l;de^e^;  the  other  informs  hii 
tifif^  poif^  tp  the  papers,  by  virtue  of  which  tl 
iPif  JjU^  ff^  be  proved  ;^d  asserted*     T.his  d( 
.ipjiy>erjt.  pi^s  up  and  secures  the  papers. 
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his  assistance  in  consigning  it  to  the  water.  At  firstotboiifatei 
sf^/l^ui^i;  but,  F^MwifH  s^pn:  o^nvimes  him  4«f  tbeoBortsiity 
<^riWPP©'wflc^  byu.thrfJi^eiiing  ((«t  aiequw'bidi  ofifattii^  ^aobmo 
ni^iiteAjI^bef.^ilixterT-a  <)(im9  ^^hi^  im  one  W^tGilbe^t'sf^laBiB 
iaiiP>ini9h#Wa  wiih  A^^  i^vhUn  bi^i  being  a^  ndbltei«i^'3#oidi> 
€fBWW5i.^irti  the  »Wniiiftl.peBiilty  <>f  if<HirTf)<mceM«idti4K^  tloBd 
U yftrf)J^gtewia>  that  Um^^efiOriiBg  lo  pttriaiiiAdr  u^^TM^pataltyi 

O^f (^  jK^y.haA^e  !>€€»  tW  barbiwrity  4)f,ithe^rii<toerith(xe«tafc5iv 
qWiP9S.fHi#vhe)i^^  tbpt  siieli  a  (awetfuldvpos^iliij  fainre^fezistoiS} 
^^^i|ty  bM^re^eTy  stopping  to  inquire  tfiC'tntlb  tot (flilbdaooddfi 
t^iaU^g^  fact^  we  return  to  oi«r  iiarratiwew  iAhtMdoovm^Ba^g 
^J>pdy  to  Ms  ^alery  gfave^  Fabiam  proceeds -to^tards.dieftaHi^ 
s^Vli^K^Un^gt  ^^n,  perceiviug  binsetf  foUi»w«c|tb)if  QMicist^nHb 
W^^¥W<Ma  object  is  to  obtain  some  SLdsJM^vfhdgtaaetl^^x^  Ak 
Wid^i  b^  bad  rendered  biai^  be  offecs  bim  ti  ptirseu^  Sfittbid 
n^ri^s^g^a  of  refusal,  but  after  a  n)oaaent's'ffefl^ettQii{aisd^fit»d{l' 
'l^  J^ayoUtan  again  advances  towarda  tbo ohops^fbulviftHlM^ 
tji^r^tjsafi  still  near  hini|  orders  him  tondepiMJioffirighlv^fdMbl 
%{^f|.  V^.^bart  declares  that  he  knows  .ailiiuaid^)llu*catdn&rto?JbtJ 
VyS9BPt^  i^t.some  tiaie  or  other,  being  then  trntnwedsdiiEkl^b 
^^b^r:<M^#^  fully  resolved  in  his  own  mind  nponi&^ficstrtri^ticNt) 
ofil^ll^l^ri^tWJI^se  absence  is  now  essential  for  bifii'sci6un^i>t^jLiefti 
^j(Mf  iQitberlr  sees  upon  the  ground  the  stiletto  wijth{W)iitJr{EiU»«^ 
im^^^^d  kall^  th^  Jew,  and  eagerly  secures  it«  -ThfrSpsmidr 
^^hl  ^.W  ch^  beien  secretly  lingering  near  the  spoft'duH^  ibk 
\^^(i^s^f\^^eifKeB  of  the  night,  and  was  consequentlfjriwelfilMH 
qifanjitfldf„v^ith,)?lU,  jno^w  enters,  and>  finding  Gilbert >btBothii^ 
^9H>i^^i^  )iyi9^8^^^^i  ^^^^  advantage  of  bis  eicitemedt  dfii 
(;qi^^^ ;b|§i  hHHQ'  ft  tit  and  willing  instrument  for  bi»  roi|«r]  dB^t 
^g^Srt.;^ft^>^;ji>H*tuftl  promises  of  assistance,  GitbertiM^i^giogf 
tp.fiu:thi?r:llva  3ps^rd'^:views»•aQd  the  latter  pledgiag''biq»]^fd]& 
gr^fy  t^  fV^ng^Ance,pf  tbe  cutlet*^  who  swears  to  ae^ompleikrbiii 
piMfppfTB^iev^p  9t'()M;«acritic0^f  bisowo  life,  Ihey  separatalsnoflJ 
.1^  i^^poj^rfi  pprH)4^is.wrill^  ''  The  Qmen,'^  andidhe^sc^eneaii 
a^tipP  iUM?\¥y'9ipa|ac€w.r  ybe  quMn,  baiyingi»b^ett  infonriedi^by' 
&if^>ft^;.Ripftf  irtfi(iBli(tyii;>r5tfu»e«  lo «ive.€rffdtf>to: 

t)iSi»cfWi»ti<)|«i  wlesioSttpiK^rled.  (by  UttdeniaKle  attdl  ^onvinbia^ 
jnitpf^  >,ini'^^ii^;th«  en»50y  d«fitew0  \iiik^.mdjii\  ibjhadcaosadi 
^fe^fWWffii^PW^r^ttfl^d  by.U5»  Iteymahtonbe^dtrbaied  idilni^ 
t^f^D)gl^n9i\4  Mei)Mi^ue^  e^mobpra^  bjnthnbMKSilbdity^wiife 
cfjitftlBl^t  fj^w^^prift^jhefmrcbiwed  yecig€ftincb,)diHdo8ddndvei3ii 
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sfaelplabeadiiddieiof  iier  gu^Mi'm  tmtt2ikn^t&i'W^kn^iixijliMifl^ 
dUaioireif/ivrithcBinsctio^td  rU^hi^'^df^ellJ^^^i^  ^i^k^^Oil^^ 

I,taUan,<):Bl^  by^Hlm v«)ieati0  ilVistlgi^ v)ii^  oWft  ^di%il^^tl)MM^^ lll{|^\ 
s^utef aoflih»))beiotddyi  hef  ^t'M^e^,  b^a«a^4ie  i^^ktf 'yift  «Hof ^^6^ 
tSiiiDlrfxJam^^  TA(iKle{M[yi  •  Th^  queen  promteds^^  ti(y'eon%kii6e4iAK; 
d6il9CjdENllifbrtbir>{)ttrpo8€r<  caused  liim  to  retire  b^nU'^l^^f 
Igpisf^r^^ovhvf d  ^e  eait^  oterti^at  all  that  b  miid^  Jan«^'i^^li^ 
^ied>dii,^{«tH^/' bati^*>qu6stAiMed  respecting  Fiibiafny  cdhf^^^ 
4Hfy3(ttbi%;)  bdti  ipcfhik  achmtling  her  sedoctiotf  h^  t^'V^iilfi^ 
sJibQ]D)>its9eB?ihtr'd€tefy  atid  heartfelt  sorrow  at  h^vio^  bi^^fjf^ 
€iytttii3t  fQ9-Jtkpm  she  teafd  eter  cherished  an  affectiohal^  t^ij^lMt? 
'EkmA^t3sxBifmtieibcl[%lj  kfomes  forth  from  his  coiiceahi^iiV'^flAfi; 
s^iB8iii^i<flvo^.qQde^t(tediaf6S  himself  ready  to  exe^tl^l^  W- 
hfaAs//pi^^edtsdiq'^ill'Sw«ar  by  her  crown  and  theliolj^gd^pdl^ 
t0d|gcdiietrffaia>iiBbe^lii?QUr.  ^  Mary  having  given  the  pf Miftse'B^iP 
QB^iOilbebtairdces  knim/n  to  her  the  existence  of  Lo/d  4ttB%t^ 
dfaighl«lBdbd>literf<9Qdubtion  by  the  person  then  in  |K)8S^lbii^bf 
btewlstal|C|sr^ilicHtlien  requires  the  queen  to  restore  th«b^M^'diAii^ 
seH*ahfanaHght^  imving  first  compelled  her  vile  9eda^^ftfA  im%^ 
abmmf^iowkmeni'  by  marrying  hen  The  qiteen,  \v^^44  i^fidnWf 
tUt^bibnr>^  the  seducer  alluded  tO;  rettdtly  b6ik^i^  ^^iH^ 
juHtiUe  /doiitifto  the  much^vronged  orpban,  whkAf  'jj^i^Vi^ll^e^l^tf^ 
<dMliabGex)pGiUpiert  declares  the  seducer  to  ^tWnUhtAl^iiiiS^mmb 
tMkidflaiei'iTiie  qtieen  is  incredulous,  btil-Mk^tilitlef'^ci^'H^ 
tM3  pipers^ 'givai  him  by  tiie  Jew.  The^'siftu^tidn^biFlMn^'K' 
igo^n^il»arra^sing,  she  having  solemnly  swoni  tify1idf^/bwn''kM 
&l^pels)i»i;^rant  Gilbert's  Request,  while  *he  ejreeiitidtt'if'bfe^* 
pidna&sf^ttooiier  is  only  conditionHh  ih  thisr  4iletiin^a/W  sddj^ 
thougbCrsogges^a  itself  to  her*  With  the" rapidity  'ttfMigllttiini^J 
HBi»ng>  csinmaaded  Jmie  t6  WitMHaw/^abfl  >bfeibg^1@ft/>^6ne 
M[tthhtlHr<iirtisaii,Hihe  ovd^re^ltittl' to  grasp >iii<li^  itpMt^ioM 
a>}da^ger, >tt^ ^^ame^'^^g^i  v^h'  whi^t  FbUilin^  'ti«^<d^ri9M 
t^eiJ(ewno6  lite  oilttoredonerfjhals  €iflNlt  ob^<^d  iMs'b^^d^'lh^ii' 
tb82qB»elKdenzldb  hiirliirHi,  >abdj  dtMfrin^a  MUd  stiHeft;<^tls  ^M!h^^ 
q^iintibrfc9todilhe)(juQtds/:ii«]c^  ^^ctih^  th€f '^a«Mr^i^ffitfm;  dtf^ 
oMvs,nhdiiS(BM^i«ili^i(  kt^mpted'to  tfttdasJlliy^dlieHftfinir^dHle)^' 
li(iD7tof)beobH«iJ^3off>4ty3^Hsofti  ^Bb^'^tife^t  le}idb^f%»  ^Fit^ffi^.^ 
winnf  abditcehssrmftolierrwdtttt^d  ki^dn^^i  f^Iidg^ift^haiaftie* 
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4m  ViQfterHii00w 

Ml  t»apmj  ro  vpwcable  Kgprite  far  Jbk»,>iWiA)i»infti|itt^ 
«|MNi'af;ivefi  sign^C  i«M  a{4>«iifi*  Tbe  Ilafas,  bi(i»«di0A4f 
lie  kaowB  the  gurl»  replies  m  tbe  n^ative.  Yielcfalgpiodhirci9l 
Mwry ttrifcet himin tbe  face mth  bar  gleri^) md^utiiigitlie^Mttaif 
00t*  iQV»ctivM^  nfomt  htm  that  Jaae  \»  tb#  <fbBlgbtarij<^ato|4 
T«)hot«  CottiUesa^f  We»fard»  ani  aa  sudlii  s»cki»oti^iedg^jiK)iMi# 
fftBeswp  of  the  asseaibkd  ccmrtiera*  SW  thes.iiBibiyiQdidgigii 
|j|0  aeaeratt  refiroacbf^  •%m»%  her  late  lofQr>  aod€(»i»N»ai^b)biip 
lii  bi  wmmmM  a  imsofi^  to  nbo  TpwetMof  Lwdoii^baiiBi^ 
inwat  bii  4riaL  The  Itatias  fvotoHa  agavwt  tbiii  tiiMiti>#nhHi» 
lim^iy dMypg  hw  hamg been  guiHy of  aojraoliiiMefyii^  p<niibi 
flMnlu  To  thaa  Mary  leplie*  that  it  is  noi  iier  iitfeotkNEii^^pMidi 
Jum  j4Nr  having  aedueed  a  My»  but  fof  ^^ii^af^  dififoowtiocriW 
lint,  hetoitt  deelawg  what  that  criaie  la,  isbeoii4^Mijthi»svbot^ 
court  4o  be  «9teinbled»  This  <do»ei  Mary  ja£icii»ea/  i£abi|teio«f 
having  made  an  attempt  upoa  her  life  1^  iaieaos  of  GiHi^qiitli^ 
latter,  abeady  protQpted  what  to  do,  coufirma  ih^  ^m^timt^ 
co^iessiog  hiaa^f  the  hired  a^aafsia  of  i\m  iawoul#^i^^^|^teailflif 
whiefa  )ie  produces  the  pwr^  he  reoeiivad  fwmhks^  and lUi^- 
Jettoaridi  which  h«  had  kided  die  Jew.  Th^il^rd  HiigbtiC^ 
«aUor^  who  is  preeent,  ded^ires  that  i«  fia9es  o£  tf^aai^wueoiifodifi 
^coidd  Mot  aave  the  cidprit,  and  that  H  way  eMe»  bey^odi  A^  #ii«»r 
of  the  foy^l  precogative  to  eiUeod  loercy  to  the  o&i|diirio'i  Jsuiii 
This  second  act  or  '^period,''  as  the  auttor  ifi'pleii^  fe»i^ 
it,  ^^eoplndee  in^ith  the  appeajrance  of  the  e|ce0fitioo««Ii•l^dl^irfryftl 
pmMXMQf  why  or  wher^ore  it  ifK>uki  be  dili^mU  ♦Orijeoitfft^iIWi 
tttiucii  were  ;te  explain,  ,  jti  noo^  ti 

"  The  ddcd  ^'  peried"  is  divided  ioto  two  p^jts,  aad^Jbc'iiptjdltd 

"  i»thp  ^rstpart^tbe  aotioa  lies  widiia  the  Uipiita  of  >  tb#  priiOP 
>p£tb^  Tp«w«r  of  Li<»idop.  Fabiani  and  firilibert  Mve  JbctaH/ctO- 
dcwied  t)a  death  t^r  upwards  o/  one  mo^tb,  Jinit^  lh|.iyir<^^> 
whose  breast  pel  ooly  £Oii4>a«sia»,  but  ^vm  tl^  most  ¥MbM  AlMS 
bad  pleaded  on  bvebalf  of  the  favoi^rite^  bid  frou),  tiaul,  ^jtlMM^ 
defefrfd  the  exocutioii.  So  loudly  ^d  aoiiBpoi^uiHi^%^ilii^>v«Hav, 
was  bis  death  deiUi^ed  by  aU  clasaes,  iSo  strongJir^KA^ioapateif 
upoa  by  tbe  court,  the  people,  aad  the  Spanish  m^ffOf^  tbat^Ms^ 
could  uo  longer  delay  inflicting  tbe  p^eualty  of  the  Aau^  4NP«<^  <Wl^ 
&vbo  was  the  object  of  such  unlve^raal  •hatred'  Fah^mi  ya^tk^at^' 
lone  to.  Midler  on  that  very  day,  wd  X^lbert  on  .th^  n««t.  &tf> 
atehough.  api^afeudy  cc^mpeUed  to  yi^ld  to  ^  pf^/g^i^v^m^b^ 
'j^ifLeeU'jwas  cesolved  to  aav«  her  fayQUi^te».at^whfit^«^  eoat..,>.i|ii 
I  Qo^e  other  hand>  Jane  was  i^eaolv<ed  to  4eAv»  uoM^aut^lW^ 
&iud/to*pQe|ieot  Gilbert  iiroiu  beiag  ^bi^nui^t  itp  daetan^sdfotdib'iJBf^ 
iMtmoit^oy  ■  iittniilfd  hx  the  aaine  uiativ^  aud  i ay tualiiwl  i-^iSjSiaMiif 
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jiciiHiitg^f tiiilr<)MtMce tbaoMcivai  int^ihe  Tourer^  Jme^fiMfaiAy.  iImi 

jIflMl  i|iilei»taitter)  nod  cofitinuftUy  urging  bcrtoofilar  «x«oati<Mit 
;ft<rtM|;^fliLhk  vepiiewfilttlioiM  «id  reiBooftraiiortt  irsBH' od  jHUr 
yioelii^Uiat  Mary's  inteBtiaii  fas  ullipiitfBly4o  tumi  bet  >bf«r^<ort^ 
immia^ mM^4i«c»aK)fa  tba  ipAiclioO'af  tbe {»«iuUty^  d^ten«littd» 
Hi ^^c^m^'pofm^Ar  c0imiioti4Mi>  nod  ihitf,  by  fteliagufHUi'^/tiif 
4|iid(Bii^ti<lwni  to  ooiiip«l  lier  to<Aei|WiQ^  ia  ibt  gtaml'wMb 
4li^lb«itiM»B  tme,  Mary,  baring  ordewd  this  aHewhuMxe^  a|i  tiU 
0fln»iahteof'  th«  Toirof,  copioa  Um  to  favour  Fabmai'ttttatxipe^ 
'fliKlJM  ifi'  eattsdqiiMiee  oautes 9  boat  to  be  placed  ^uiteckffeiM 
lirattoqei  gtttt^of  «be  Tower,  wbich  overlooks  tke  river,  Jan^  twbia 
iMwi  coueaaM  herself  oear  tbe  spot  where  tbe  dialogue  toelrpliioe 
lietiweew  tbe  ^queen  aod  tbe  oouatable,  birviag  overiunKd  ?iieiy 
MwM>Nl^>0oaeet9es  tbe  idea  of  saving  Gilbert  by  tbe  very  lammm^m 
^itape  proi^ded  for  Fabiani;  so  tbat,  at  tbe  appoiotad  boiv^/tbe 
\ikximpGikheit  is  subatkuted  for  the  ^vourile,  witb  tbe  aasisAanee 
Witke  {MMisleble  bimsdf,  who,  participating  in  tbe  gen^nal  Mlsred 
agjRJuM:  ^be  Iteliau,  cares  but  little  about  disobeying  the  queeat  iu 
-tUa  ikietailcev  But,  at  tbe  Me^  mooieBt  that  be  thua  favoua^'tb^ 
#i^it>of  Gilbert,  he  orders  the  boatoiau  not  to  hurry,  a  ciroUa»- 
iMntt^  H4iich'  i^  Mrho4ly  uoaceounted  for  by  the  author^  ^  u/bi«:b 
must  cooa^qufeutly  be  added  to  the  vam\y  iucousisteoeiea  40  be 

i^wiu  tbe-ii^aB  tiuie  the  people  asseuible  tttmultuoiMly^  jodes  of 

^ytiigtiuiceaye  already  beard  in  the  distanee^eod  an  iuluiiated  umb 

ie  soon  perceived  advancing  to  tbe  Tower*     The  (pieira^  wbaiut 

iliiiat-'iaiotiaeett  baa  just  left  it  for  ber  city  pahice^  there 'tod^vise 

the  best  means  of  appeasing  tbe  popular  indig^tsoitv  wUb  dUB- 

'laallj^  succeede  in  returning  to  s^id  sfauttiag  herself  up  ^luthia 

ills  MHdla.    The  Spamsh  envoy^  who  is  still  witfa  he9^  ^deriviag 

'Ae^h-IMdMss  from)  the  danger  in  which  he  sees  her>plaeed. 

Mil  'wUeh  be  faimaelf  has  created*  lurges  ber  etill  mote*  vebe- 

Mititly  dmn  before^      But  obstacles  imd  dangers  ^tiy  impart 

n&W'Coiirage  and  resolution  to  love.     Mavy  is  ready  to  confrout 

^40>l^ery'  peril  and  to  make   every  sacrifice  to  •sav^  a  fiothl^s 

J)»ver.    Tb^  ^owtt  of  England  itself  is  uotbing  when  plaqed 

in   competition   with   Fabiaao  Fabiani«     SUe  again  eufMUbons 

Ihe   constable   of   tbe    Tower^   and  inq«ures  if   \u^  lover   is 

eaflg*    On  being  told  that  he  is  not,  she  guves  way  to  the  molt 

furieas  transfxerts  ^  rage,  and  beape  curses  and  ^npAeaatimis 

upon  ^  couftt,  the  people,  and  the  envoy.     Nearer  «nd'i^t 

iiearer  «i>e  now  heard  the  ciies  of  ^'  Death  to  Fabiani!  JDeatb  to 

iFabianiP    Simene  Repard  and  the todier  noblemen  ivfyiesv'ijdkeir 

ielMieaf4«s  91^  Mery,  who  «aaw^#  by  #tigpaririifiy  (risemtah^nmiir- 
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fr(i,landi)^i^ratk)in$  nt^e  for  fbrdttg  1!be  <AiWf«l^»ltfl'<§liyd^a(^ 

if|^^#^d'  fiibo^ttbe  flo^tmd  r§ar<Ai-^V^ht4<yft6t  r<^  6^th#^m^ 
^te* catiJn^ foiig^r  tmet: '  P^e,>bi^tM^8$ Wid(Niff-{Hlfiiti<^  Mdif 
bi(|fi»^tbto>ttip>fbr  hage,  siv^  «ll0W6  Sknone^iItekrdCI§I#1ao#4AP 

dMtht^f  Fabifliii.  Thd  SpaltMt:  Wt^:irti^du§feo#%b||iiii8«]pi|4 
€lf«>«¥liMiu4e^  aiitt^uiti)6s^  them  thdiihHii«dtadi^i<IRMid«^aM 
MMIltu^>  xiitd  addS;  timt  th«  TbM»ef  t^l^itttcAP^ariNlgfqtbtdfitk 
tli^  f»^ii9€niet  is  comreyed  froni  his  prison  to^ttto  ^l^dfiM  driltkft 
ttt^ee  ^ib«»  dbalV  be  fired^th^  first  whMi  tb«!|)itto«R$l<|fi9c4mft  ^ 
^I'l^stform^  the  second  Mrheti  ht  la|*s'M$^b^  ilj^^lill 
btocfc^'Ond  the  third  when  it  is  severed  h^niihi^holifi^i'ikksfl^ 
h0ifiicmnittenAs  that  the  city  should' foe  Ulfafeiinatddlw^Kltofiitff 
to  tey  at  the  event.  The  address  of -th^  t^^(^Us^diiil9#df«(iuft 
^MM' snd  deafening  shouts  of  applaose.  ^''^^  ]utfl^4il«oMiO^ 
Long  live  the  queen!"  are  the  exclaniations(dfsili^Hft2i^ei^|lii$tim 
iivho^^have  forced  *faer  consent  to  the  death  of  kr^  4$Mo*Medl3ii^nie 
mufeMude  then  dispersing  by  degrees^  <j[Uiet  id  «f^MK:>re8t^(hioin 
f<nnitt:>qucen»  koweirery  is  not  inclined  to  beepTifiUb  mtfaniM 
tpeUfkt^hfy  iaifiiling  the  promise  made  to  thettr^Sgoffairifllliilt. 
Orde^ng  iriie  constable  into  her  presence^  she  odttitf^fMbf hiW)8<fc 
.pal»iof^<t(»ing'bis"head,  to  save  Fabiani^  by  sitbdtituliligi  CHIbteA 
4biMiim^t»^hing>  easy  to  bedone^  it  being  the  custotti^fOMiiMdtflSt 
tHe>tib«i^MMidd  ^otbe  place  of  execation  covered^  ^(fiirtali^i^^Mfg 
ib1arde;v)sd.  Bixt  how  shall  he  execute  the  ^it^w  Qmrnmif 
tHas  tiife  fc<^>  yiet  left  ?  The  constable  run^  to  d^i'mio^lemt, 
seeierg  it  stilt  at  the<  secret  gate,  promises,  upon,  bisf  Ufej^WvtMfi 
Fabiaiti.  Here  eads  the  first  paH  of  the  third  pferfect^^v^  ssiiai 
The  sdene'of  action'  is  chmiged  in  the  s^cotid^'pi^^iiMnl  f^ 
pvesenFti  >the  Hall'of  th^'l^d^dr  f4m>ugH'  Which' J^^ei^^nie 
ifto^tirtom^'tti  past^ien- their  way  tdeseciiri^^  ui^icim  adT 
'*i  Jane^'Mrbo  itf  de«rottipaniedt^ymie  ofttfte>jgiiardfi({b#Sbd  Whwh, 
ici  ffesiroQirolf  g6ing  ^fortb  itii  oiti«r '  tb^  iti^tl4l@#"Qiifcen  m(»^ 
hwtyko^e^^^im  t* "b»ti h^- ^fequi{Mni^i<^^l^doi^pd«l$iMd  ^6f^ 
^tt^teid/tfo^iohe  beiua  iliovmi  kdimmn^e^^li^mi^tf^fekfb  tik 
Jcrmd^maednB  S*«^l>lh0  aini^r  ^^f^i^^^i^  4Ul|ov^biiih^^Ml 
i^^Jge^^andicmered^JwiHPfbe  blaetj  veilittifo^iUlfifioiMlll  10]^ 
'tiiO80<fetfeiWtivg  «i^ti^  ^^li^^eia^«^btft«fe«IPThet^U§lflPaM4taM. 
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9fGtfeftlfhftfiy^fii5iite8#jiBg^||>e.:^l«l«^      joy,  iwitW  «ilJyflM<bJ«tti 

»rB  te^t§rt(tft»  !t^e^4am§Pt^ti((Hi«;S«Hi  pf9yer»  of  tberuabai^pjs  g«^ 

¥iP¥9miflS^9e^  <iffK{(Witb./^ri^  of  diespair  mMn  f^jtbojgttasils 
9J(iK^f>»Ato>t0ilCl  tdippalofaea  harienen  to  stop  ih»,idmmliimf 
BM  I^  jwUfbftfr  ^^aiiyswas^d  Do  lolt-^he  T^wer  reiwJN^ft* 
ll^^AlDigltH^  of  jtfa^jcamon.  ^^  Ah!  he  13  bqw  aic^adiiig^ )tilM 
«*ffftHiir  rfw^0Urtie^^eo«  Tbe  second  report  e4;boej»  l^rOu^ 
Jk^c*uU^o4hartibfff4f  '*VHe  kneels!  he  kneels!"  inari^?! 3^ 
ll^ft^:^^iH^J«Hi^{tb$  third  report,  anguish  chokes:  hfarwi^rt 
iHM(b»bif^b(0f5-tlw>iil«)  wfts  executed?  A  door  at  ih(^ boiU^j^f 
!tbfbM>09^iK>]pfi^  Renard  cornea  fom^ntkoftimii 

iRJHl(^t[)t»b*h#tJba|kd^  .^  •  H  .rtoJ 

9:11^uch)9iA)[y^  rffiigiBdy  :of  Hiigo^  in  which  many  beaQtiM$sr)^9e 
nior^^^ib^<¥MA»te^aianced  by  innumerable  defects  v  tfeftefitt- 
Min^iiD  ]|)ir  iiioat'  of  the  other  productiooA  ot  ita  KGft^khle 
.««lbor/i9(bo^tb^iig  gifted  witli  more  wamith  of  imaginalijG!ilrjltei|i 
idispriMiiMim.pnd  judgment,  allows  himseJyf  .to  be  c^l9edj»if^ 
indite  f^niser  ia  a  far  greater  degree  than  wouldb$t>exf  eotcdif 
nn^M^ftspiD^s.to  the  first  rank  amon^  draaif^i<&rYriiit«'9<n:iBfii^ 
^vtA^^ff^  rvl^yk^  the  literary  merit,  am)  iSbme  filriMMifmbtedly 
"^fiomamm^yflm^y^t'  may  be  the  stage  effieot  of ^ithettrag^iiytiiti 
,^^iifiS|iafil>'Wba|idea.flhould  be  formed  of  it  wilb  re^ot'ljb^llMt 
i^^nsn^it^  puf pose^  that  ^nobling  end,  which  ou^fc*  to  cbiirac^ 
terize  ever^  4^t^atic  productionj'  What ' moral  insttfuctioa  is  to 
Jm  founds  cwteined  in  Mary  T«dor  ?  Nione ;  certainly  none, — 
cftir^^mfortuiiat^ly  tooig^emralwitk  the  tragedian  of.thi^atttbot. 
The  imaginary  aittptira  Mdjcrko/eaiolta^ifteeii  afeflhembjeict 
Mf^¥  tiilg#dyv .  Th^Oj/briQ^  lar&^f^)  no  Jntereat  (o  orty/  one^  tand 
^b#*J^k.#>iy>ni©rlili'lft9trw<*iQnrtob©  found  in;  tbelatlerii  >The 
U^t  §<*ridf»fftlion  )Wlt5H)miin^etiLra  that  tber^nj)^  eftect/produ^ced 
j^  iibj§t4*difi»iiar  dra^w^iof  Vfotor^HugoIa.is  ^latof ,e«^9ailitig 
ti0i?th^rmii^^^l(ib{B  fp^ctiaors^  pi^Ound  diagueH  aqd^nonti^mpt 
/£or  4»iiirjM4rrJife  itof  16^  Bver^y  4cifcttm9tam^7iHiIto«cs,)^vtlte 
|pMkM6€i^0ps^i^yQry3fef;t  Js  ^^i^wIckI  in  .ih^^jwocaik  ji^V.iiml 
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9MPp  iKSlMi  iif  MMiiMrtid  to  the  wof8<  i!fdt?fitt'?'^^  Utt'^sffBi^^BMl 
ihMrali  ^  cdMRiW  atid  #pfni-«rtrrmg  sMMd'^i^  ^dt^SlMP  bfVi^ 
MlCbov?  bis  lomeh  awak^M  onlf  Ih^^e  wlidflietfllMdk^MifF^^ 
tajraMwiS'  r^gMMM  dtecsotiMgM  mi  de^l^di^'^A^'^iiiHiJf^ltlP 
•Mwr-do0flr  fi««  0i  wiH  iWft  0«e  thflt  s  ttev^^ee^t^irig^^tyfetitWu^ftP 
tW  MMM  tftfikf  geMrtle^  fiot  only  eimat,  bttt  aH  ^etkiSPW 
Mhraodfy  m  tke  aiKtttory,  wbose  attefition  ilr^^'^li^'^^paF 
MMfMrnblc  aftarawib  to  armiM ;  in  the  tmie  tMmm'%i*&^0} 
iriittif  <aAiliiii9Cened  in  too  hfge  qdantkie^  t^  tte  ^rflS^tiilKg 
imdeH  *^iim  attifid  and  kaensiUe,  BOtbitfgMtf  b^^yt5f«yBe>W 
tbo  dosa  twiDg  able  to  prodoce  in  ihenr  Ae  d^f^itftf^effef^^"!^ 
MOtmiUMf  tdciohing  a  atriiig  wbieb  a^uld  h^  ^tr6^4lo^'tifl^ 
aaldblft  birt  wttb  great  judgment,  the  atfthor  )ia$  ij^^fH¥l*d  hiM9f 
of^wt  gMit  mmree  of  producing  stage-efffifct ;  ^^Hdaffo'll^S^^MH^ 
degree  atmibilated  bis  terror-exciting  power.  N^^  WBV4^^ 
kmwMt  to  point  oat  to  onr  readers  bow  often  ¥ief^lli^i8 
ib-efmn  cootindietion  with  hid  own  principles,  o^  taO^  H^W^ 
hofik  totaHy  void  he  is  of  any,  and  b^w  deteriikkM'iieH^^ 
adhn^wledge them.  .;    ^     ^u  oa  31001 

>*l»ti  ibon  preface  which  precedes  bis  Mary  Tnll^/#t«^ft8^ 
sneaking  with  almost  oracular  antbority,  arid  ad  if^  iif  ^fR^ftakft!^ 
imd  on  bthalf  of  the  romantic  wAkhA,  of  whttft(>h«<^bFMiJMllF 
afssnmes  himself  to  be  the  bead  and  chief  director,' th^ft^H^^if^i' 
tonaaatiie drama^  which  he  wishes  to  see  estaMislfed"id^tfte^^F9ffi' 

"  S*i\  y  avoit  aujourd'bui  un  homme  qui  pit  realiser  k  ^fWlC 
nous  le  comprenons,  ce  drame  ce  serait  le  coeur  humain,'  la  passio 
mkhie,  la  tfite  humafne,  la  volont^  humaine,  ce  serait  lep^ser*'^- 
ata  ^n>^i  d*  prfeeiit,  ce  serait  l*histoire  que  nos  pSres  ont  ^t,^ti 
atvi^rhkleire  que  nous  faisons,  ce  serait  le  melange  srrt^kt  W(^mt  ^^lM{* 
ce  q«iiasi'itt616  dans  la  ide^  ce  serait  aae  emetite  -1^  fe»^atte*^c«i!Wie< 
d'^nMir ioi^  et'daai  la  eaoaerie  de-  ramomr  une  lefon /po«r»t»fpeaflll|idl 
dami  VSmwIf  an  on  poar  lo  cooar $  ce.serait  le  n«e^  <ie:seiitiMet*lnnhai|' 
ce  serait  le  biea^  ce  serait  le  mal,  le  haut,  le  bas,  la  falsUl^filaitai^aqMfq^ 
k  genie>  le  ba^ard^  la  sQciete,  le  raoodey  la  QaUur%,la j^^ifft  #l^4f#|tt8 
de  tout  cela,,pn  seutirait  leaner  quelque  chose  de  gra»4,^":j  e^oh  "lobiiT 


Any  oner  may  eea  .^«  in  tbis^  passage  ther€ifane'4iM«$»  I 
stntodin^^  wdrd#,  'but  a>  gi<eat  lack  of  r^m9ttii%  ^«ilAB^ifbSft^ 

w|9cfcyJaIlhD«ghilik6lyito^>pi^ud0^MB(n}(Md^%el4«^^ 
aha  originate 'an  infinite  number  of  beiAuUea.  ^  ^Thi^  JWkl^i^y»»i* 
ia  desifisMs^^  and  certainly  no  one  will  nmX^iK)ppomhii^ii^,  ^Hd^ 
every  thing  should  be  susceptible  of  being  treated^i^^^isiittw' 
drama;  that  the  fancy  of  ibe^dxaiBaitic  {io^:^ould  know  no  other 
limits  than  those  of  creation  itself;  and  he  .affirms  that  an  observ- 
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Wfifl'^ltfHfgryltf  woidd  be  productive  of  $0Bmtbk^  resUy^fiaadi^ 

VHsPWif^^W^>  for  he  has  in  most  iiiatance»  either  iiot<{>ee»<4folev 
^d^iHffiitto><^6^iBS^  except  on  one  »ide«  and  Ihatono  ocHAJtily^ 
la^tjf^fl^^^l^t  b^i^iUiful^  the  meet  aobloi  or  the  mostgetoeroita.- 
th^cu^f^cif t^  ^^  i^imd  in  hi»  drama  that  grandeur  of  iKhich  be^ 
qBgf)fl^i%,foigr9v0  a  slrain?  It  is  true  that  hertf  and  tbem44)to^ 
bfifif^df^-scfAe  not  only  beautiful  bnl  iiM>si  beautif^Vf  bull^si 
M^)f)^|tr^  jmck  wpadered  .«t  by  Ihocie  who  reflect  TtbAth^b^Mr 
%<^mp^f ^^  ,re»t«awt|  broken  through  every  laMr»  and  i^al  4o^ 
^^nen^yf^y^^  field  fies  before  bim  for  the  indulgeoce^.  bii« 
^^i/gr.to^^Yery. obstacle  being  removed,  and  every  di&eully  oifm^> 
qfk^i^ij^  ^iM^at^eired  beauties  can  w>  longer  be  conaideeed .aa< 
^f(^4^fi^ljii.(>i|e  ^ho  would  realty  deserve  the  name  of  ageniu^^ 
ii^(£e^^4lfw  ho^vto  confine  his  fancy  within  proper  bqunda- 
ei^^tl^fV^;  fl'^^^^A^QS  v^U  perhaps  enable  us  to  determine^; 
^f^^^^iVifrtpr  Hugo  is  or  is  not  to  be  considered  at  so  i;pwal 
^IsV^ii^W^^i'^  ^  Wi^^  ^  some  have  supposed  him  to  foe;  Am 
more  so'  as  he  appears  to  depart  from  the  prindples  hitbeiifh 
]i^f|^j^^epiaUy;respe«teid  and  observed^  especially  among  pfhKte. 
ani^oi9>^^9^^4  JWtions.  For  instance^  of  the  follovKing»  jwshft^ 
ii^,j99vf,be.cogisidered  as  fundamental  axioms,  viz«  aUnoeniwr^ 
hjFf^fk^9f  to  whatsoever  nation  they  may  belong — men  should  iio|> 
igj^Cgand.  oi^press,  but  love  and  cherish  eadb  other — n<o^  nation;} 
or  people  can  be  stigmatised  as  wicked  and  cowardlyi,  «Hiee> 
man's  nature  is  mixed  up  of  good  and  evil — of  these  and  9u<;b- 
l?KM%brri  axioms^  Hugo  appears  to  be  entirely  ignorant ;  and  he 
tli|^efbre  considers  himself  justified  in  abusing  every  nation,  ex* 
<;]^]^;jg  the  French^  but  especially,  and  we  know  noitfirom  what 
qflPj^^r^^,  Italians*  It  was  first  in  his  '*  Cromwell**'  and  fmik 
i9il^£')I^rszia  Borgia"  that  he  launched  out  iiito  hi^  abuaeofN 
l^\kii|S3t|i  general,  and  of  Neapolitans  in  particular  in  his  '^  Maryt 
TaMhmfV  J  (W^  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  bring  forward  quotationi  7 
Wvabprebshd  not. 

^"Aii^m  'have  to  say  in  conclusion  is,  that  the  author  of  *^  Mary. 
Tudor'*  does  not  appear  to  us,  ^her  in  the  tragedy  before  us  or 
ii%{^#  gi^cM^rpart^of  his  other  product|c^»,  tabaifififtUmedidie; 
49A!fc^h%^^^^i«^^i^i*emA.\^i^mei€^  M>^b^  €^p<>eledt 

^^Eflk^^lrfmatiii  poetjr  otar  iwbitsb  ^ho^ldi  c^ml^Kll^ihm^^mt^ 

q^^i^naUl^^tr^Wed  witb'BoWersjfis  dewdedly  a  wKovig^oiieip  aiBii 
ii^i  ^^Ui|^.io9e)0f.moi9eiltsry  brilliaficy,  bis  i^iB  j9Qtt  fv^ye^  ft) 
IftlftngifilSieiritr  ,  ^    ,.,.,.     .,:    ,•         ^,    .       ..   n,.  .,. -oi  M*;   vTJVf 
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tiOijiCiNiililU/  «  ufO;:*J  tuU       .laiuio/  moi^Bib  mM  Hi 
iiwi%»*»i-  ^^9ori^Ml0lJemMik 

JfM^  Muflbi,  &«.  ftev'<ie>  '^  A-  %ecM^ ti@« 
ciinmlMI  ioil  €fiil«i«ged*wMi<<fli6  History i«9>' 
«M%W«M^  (be  l§lb  Ceniury.)  4  vdk)  ICrtim^ 

Wfioit^V  after  tfl«  fim  establbhmen^  iii^'ttttf  ^W«Mft 
ribdicat  express!^  and  exclusively  dedicatee!  ii>  ti&Wimrm 
iMdmg  public  acquainted  With  the;  aiitttfatl  ajiW^jft^ 
dkiMof  interiect  and  HterMore  ii).oth^i^  Jiihd^;^^^ 
eofisid^rabTe  tength/and  with  apprbpViiite^.i^fM 
Letieratura  Xtatiana  by  CamiJlo  Ugcfni;''^  Mtai 
tifidf,  h<^our8ble  tnention  of  the  ^VigKt^r  aiid'^c 
t>f  a  fellow-labourer  in   the  same   viney^rd;^^ 
Upoo  Ituil  occasion  we  took  a  survey  tiftib?  \ 
••M  ciHinMeter  of  I^ao  Ittamlttre^  imbidhi  Jbot^t^iinfiffn 
"iSM  i%#H^e«icetooiir  authdr-^^inieed,  Ugoni';^  lijiihuytfgt 
« HMf  lait  half  of  the  last  cetitut7--#ai  tdflhiiKiltfitdW 
*#M  lb  render  any  recurrence  to  the  stfbje3tff,^iave'  m*  lh« 
eoiftroirersyy  a  mere  woA  of  supererogatron^;  ^^^  ^^^ 
ittiy^e  are  not  at  present,  dr,  for  aught  wS^^tWgj 
en^agM.      Turning  away,  therefore,  from  th?'^^^ 
original  disquisition,  and  confining  our  pen,  and  y^ 
five  thoughts,  to  the   matter  immediately  before  us, 
^^Mll^^f  4i^i»g  a  few  words  of  our  fbniier  pafMiaqpniiH  W 
'\mm  ttouMe  to  Ihe  mider  who  ma3f  have  forgottei»illb>bbfl  ^Vitf 
i'^*^' We  iMneitt  devMekl  our  crttieSfi«n  «>l6ly  to  Ugi»iitytfr0iti1d||ii 
MriNiur%iftriMH?i  Vreretikketi,  whilst  of  Maifei  w«  fla^reljtf  <3n  ^^ 
^i^ib^^4«<^k^ttf 'Ma<fei  ts^  pleasing  resum^  of  tti^^wiible^l 
-fl«ftrlfl«fre,jA^olto'itt  earliest  time  to  the  end  of  dii^^loiliii 
TiMr'amir,  w^'is  itatiM  prQifesaor  at  Mimidii  bttar  i 
'  itffo^  a  Mialll  wmpasv  th^  itotices  comaiiied  i^  tfa^  vafff>c 
Mlle»i<liaiinlt'Ui«Bht^hers,  Omiiafii  and  UgoiiF  in&bid^iSib ' 
"  Ar^  h«d  l^gMii  puMMied 'tb^f  fotirtii  iN)kime^'on  tbtif 
^iketykm^  item\stf,^^  wMch  We  th««i>4pofci^d4ibttUl 
ihMWiMlNMf  M^  ttga(n^4MfowM)«ik»tiiibiii«do^^ 

«^llgitt'0NIKtita^ittt>  th«^  sdtt6'^|^atrii-^hMlP^« 
llie  way,  shows  ul-lki^^ifd^'afcoiKMlitoie^ 
-iw4ww>r^  faep  *oy  proportion  betwcca  -the-yw 


■  t/idf  , 


^^'^^oi4rgn  Qoarfe^lylU^i^^  tp^^.|;;^f. 
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TA^iki'*  HiU^i/^H/^kf^fm  lAteraiure. 


4«9 


jyj|g|^<ift  in  tbe  difFerent  volimies.    But  Ugoui'a  cofituHKtt^oo 

##W.tfail|^,to  ,€PlHei>t  ayr^^Yie^.wifc  Ma»ft&ii#iitH 

-^i^$l(iiMtGb4lfaf(^ij,  119)  we.  X^mntfmf^ifs^^i  i^iit  i|»j^i(9i*j4ie 

f f4?slBft4  ^ni^ipii  qf  Ijiis]  HUtpr^  of ,  Ita 
9IWP)  ^^^  intiniatb  His  expect^t 

^Mdti^^lUhcdiour  of  tteai^ing  yoor  nuHatj^ttoitkiiMil 
>|U|«a9iid'Wi%Mwd  tici«f»l  Mfiili  Ifbidi  7QII  Jearaad  it^DM^^oMw  Hilli 
wmm  ifwtuiryiiatewdftbe  Sfi^Ui«e^  Totmncs  ^f  this  history  ^J9UfM|iiMk» 

^?^pw«^«k  Hi\  ^TnW.^:5(0P  «ja4  pf  tb^  prote<?tipn  affonied  ta:^.t%^ 

yht^  Mo^  at  Eix^ireilice^.tbe  Visconti  and  Sfoi*za$  £^t  Mj^i^U^ 

^!^5tr^SW^      ^^^  Popes  at  Rome,  the  Estes  at  Ferrai-a,  the 

a^'  ^antu^^  and  the  Dulles  of  Savoy  in  Piedmont/ 1  sa>y  m 

tenance  how  keenly  you  desired  to  emulate  them.    The  fists 

al  Himigialftwly  sUiled  this  book  ta.be  ^r4^l^lmp?i^^f^^fj^ 
hKie  added^d^t  itk  desigiied  rather  .tQ  4MBei6t  iike^^o^li^ 
km$M\^l^f90mtM  ItaUao,  tb^n  to  in^trpc^  fi|i4lfQfM^f4(lf  ^Wrieri 
,tetl«ii)(>^:lt|ili5a  scholar,  »!eedw«  ««y;|jkirth^  |i|#^til'.4^dii^lir* 
iHrihtf!  dry,  ibe  criticism  little  ramnnii  aud  ;t^lli^ogr^|^i(9^i9<M^ 
#Wl>»^tw«Uy  loo  short  to  be  ipte^estiiig?-,  Vmm^^^h^iii^'' 
immiO^fy^^m^  wewwiye^jce^t  tk^^  It^liiEiii  4la^s#rj|lb.»^^bWs 
'SvlMreiN  per^oiis^  whp  are  no^  M>(^lute  ^fos<i»)  It)ijiii^.)4te|gag^ 
•re  ana^iuaii^ted*  m  Um^f  gf»#i-<)ih»  A4^i|»ta»^^ 
ypniiiitc^rir    BmI Jel  M^  9^lrkf  «^e^i^f)^ j»%n9M»dfg(«i^^      to 

^4iii(^?fti)&y^imti$>%il«isi$)^  4«#dM)igi(^  mMm^im^^'^twm. 

9.  That  tkb.work  UweU  calculated  to.auftwer  tbf«£  ^ndCdlkil9tlg,s^Ris,ia  ^i^ibMI^ 
nerii)  Apiaion,  if  i^re  are  t^  judae  from  tt^e  inforniation contained jn  a  jpoib,  that  ''(en 
VOL.  xYii;  fto.  Xix^ivV  "  •    ^  "'^  "^      06 
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«»  MdbifiMmiaiyofiMBimJjiAfabi^ 


r  'We  loMre  kidKt^to  -spehMi^  be  'it  'bbmtnwA,  &tipafytist 
JtrftnDCfL  'The  last  itands  tfpon  ^erf  dMbigt^  gwMPdiiHlfcpy 
)q>ttl.  t^.tlt  ckunro  upo«  oitr  gteulkaL  B«t!  mfMroiaotppBt 
'^niie  dhme  with  its  jMdeoesBorB.  t  »r /'  10^      .3msl' 

•:  Hiere  is  one  lliiiig  ivtiicfa,  we- frankly  iteifato^ thiyh^fllwii^ 
donciliiite*  our  fstour  towards  Cbe  C<iiiar/fgnr\iiAcilifIaBd[ddb96' 
llMMiV  BOiBewlMt  dtdl  thoagh  tbej  bei  I»  is/diit-^iBafiiaevltilit 
4H)Loj^vthe  new-fiiiiflled  notioo^  started  by  aim #K>dsa^jb«13oi 
tfitHSi  rMpectitig  tbe  great  earl j  poets  of  ItaljpabditMgcaaMitDiy 
■flhaimii.  iLs  tUs  nco-cnlical  fancy  mary  Mt-^  befiawtiiiwfciiJiMi 
iMifM  ifl^noti  known  to  all  readers,  we  muktimfonii  1bitw»iimit^ 
iltide  terun  hypothesis  representing  tbelomte if  it&eaeof^oelsalo 
be  Aot merely  a  little  fantasticaU  which  we  ate* wiHiri^toBttittniy 
imt  actaally  and  altogether  allegorical,  typiffing,  vH  td  spett 
more  correctly,  myitifying — what/thiok  yotJ,  oMirteois.cseiK|ei? 
«fitber  more  nor  less  ^ao  ProtestaQtisnr/if  sooiiaai'hdacfapiitmp 
tn  |h#  use  of  the  word  be  albwable.  Tbtisda<hesedriticaiiiBtf> 
veit  Dante's  Bice^  Boccaccio's  Fiamettai  and,  yet  more  oi£||sgis> 
aOiat^Petimoeb's  Lattra^  to  omit  ]adie»  of  lesamot^aatieav^ilm 
■anlifciiiv  <lr>  at  the  least,  prosopopeias  of  A^ -^ipifitqaf dosiifiads 
fMbm;  and  they  furdier  assert  the  ewM<4wdniog'%oidilawrib 
ito  ht4mit  bonnetnent  the  anagram  of  R&mtu  '     •  ^  ><  ^  ^iswoq 

i  •No%,ii8  Maffei  neither  adopts  nor  rebuts  thift  wfaamsfcaHrtieiiy 
't^by  the  by  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it  had  beet«^bfdiMdi«d 
^When ibis  first  three  volumes  were  publisked^^-^it  iMi|[^iiMem 
hardly  fair  in  us  to  delay  our  account  oS  bis  boob  its aMBe^iib 
i^binias  il;  Aor  will  we  do  so^  although^  h&fiag  nedtimsiStthe 
leiibjavt)  w«  oannot  refrain  from  adding  two  rc«ifai4ai»iriMlnm|M^ 
^ii^)to  be  ptetty  strong,  we  will  not  say  decisivey4M|aios^4tJl4iWi 

IsMyb— iinio  do  tfais  as  eomisely  as  may  be,  aodimMift  tifi\>m 
'^(itobeV'SnKl  present  business*  '-  .iu  j:gfihflqs 

-MirtYio  firat  of  Ibese  remarks  is,  that  mo^  of  iko^ta^aAfop^ 
«^iiridi^bbrboauli£ut  Itdiati  knguage  die«p^  considifiii^  mwk^'k 
.vul|^r  tongue^  unfit  to  be  emp<oyed<  upont  any  Mtite'^nMifir 
4t/fka  dianJotv^  or  some  sueh  iigbt  nMtter  «»  mi{(bt^b(^  AMlpted 
^tot  tba  oaj^aoityof  womati^  uiuMKpnbited  with  any  ^er^ihMsilie 
•oaaAiTutgvriOommmly  called  her  mother,  taagoe.-  It vtas'fM^ 
^thengnutd  and  tearing  gemos^  the  mAwur-vmA'Kff  AfWU^^j^iNtt 
(^oenocivai'lfae  'bdbt  antboppy  ktoa^of  «ttbedyi»gi4i»  ll^^ti 
'4i|>isttt«Hr»lgar  loagM  the  ^itdwity  ««felesl^,i«ibmiMl^ctfie  ttMt 
DMtteeiou^  aS'Jiiell  «s  the  nMst  «xall»d)  4:d»aepfiMb  0(ffiki<mi0t. 
iHisiriiraU  and  imwediate  stfoceMbrs,  wbidn  thtf^flNwrfOttrdiftf 

»»i  \o  '»'"iij — MM  iM — «v'  .'-■■  ■ . — '■  ■  '  ■  » — ■)  M"*  ■iiuiH  ».if*w  tiyjLiuicMU 

editions  (pirated  we  conceive)  have  been  published  and  lold  in  different  partg  of  Itelj, 
'  an^l.  lhWtfie"pe"riodical8  of  rtatv,  France,  Germany /nhd  eveii  ITriglandi  havelwDcaiTe^ 
Idits'praiies,  f  v 
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MdEnifeJiata^Jiif/ifvJ^  «» 


mabmAikponttat  tenmv  had  lieoaiiiM  toiLdtt;  Vwi  iUimai 

im^tomtoibMkm  h^,  tint  Pvftnirch  reliMifae  mai  kMio9ta%cpf 
ftnie.  Nor  wm  this  an  individiudi  tmBtakiQ^iif  tlw  fmt^s^anih 
ilfmmkA^Aiffit^rfm^Aat  it  was  «s  tho  mtttbMiof.^ui/^^^^'i^  ^ 
4h0itiill»lj«iit»vthat  Pelrarefaiivas  cMMmcd.ni  the  Cafikbbiiqb 
itdtbMblilttlyjtliQt  iibttie  aamo'iilen  ffaoiddrhavg  mfhUm'UmwmMh 
aifiIaifigbali<«bum^r«ligiMii  i«forfiiv«K0q>t  in  iiadnp  iiltlif^gii 
^|hayif«Ngl^iiaiidf:did^^te€9iiiiigly  mthotit  fear  tof  tuyqiawAm, 
flinteaUdiAaa^^y  am*  of  oantion  or  diBgiiiitti"**kiif  h  in.IaalMiit 
^keiadtam^  timmowlud  Aod  wnA  reaped! /to  Drnte,  iwfa(oak 
uiimwa^iflffoftff  Latin  Irssj  loni csdioMe/  tn»  as  a  profeaiedtCilka> 
JWUnoiijafllaakcd  *the  Popen  v^ry  irreKfirendgr  pladin^  manyudif 
jUhmi  m  jtha .Yarioua  )6o/;a  {or.  diviaiont  of  the.  8byaa>r>ef 'Mb 
ifalMw^aB  i|daMfi  Jtaliaa:  why  then  almld  fae  naaki-any  iolbm 
HiaiiiiuriD»CjiMB;aai»yapai,K>r»  more  praperiy^Ua  ObHniliiit,Ma- 
4ifeiia'jittdar  what  the  advocates  of  this  notion  call  geygo^Ailgtai 

vns^tot^aatKmdiremark  rektes  to  the  supposed  aaagmoa.^  :  Onojof 
dBMialBcii'a^princppal  i^hargea  against  the  Popes  is,  that  Amf^imd 
4aBnkka)Si<mti  for  Avignon;  and  be  repeatedly  everted  loiDdB 
-powers  of  his  eloquence,  in  prose  and  rhyme,  to.  jecrilhem  'lt> 
^^Ktoitthe  estaeined  die  natursd  site  of  the  Papal  See»  Islkii'xia- 
liTithialartrfr  TOronrHmhtr  with  the  anagrammati(»l  hypotliasisi.'ae- 
ftioadio^  toinvUefaw  Amor — Roma — is  spoken  of  as  Ate  seat.c^iall 
dliia^ifaiiisea  and  abominations  of  Popery?  i  /io    'i 

erfitBffOQOsd  twe  now  t9  the  especial  subject  of  tfaisartick,  aauMify, 
YS^nariMaffei'a  fourth  volume,  the  dry  coneiseneaa  of  ^viatfeaae 
^liuIto^cafieflMdiy  endeavonr  to  relieve  or  enliven,  fay  iotrdcfaiici^g 
la^^QW  isfwciaoena  of  poetry,  of  which  our  author  ia  aiagulinty 

aparing,  or,  when  practicable,  referring  to  the  critidisBMr«fotl|e 
efi#ymi Je^fcnfer  upon  the  beUes*>lettres  of  th&ininiiteenth  ocdftiiry, 
^llMfi  cgNoiiMisnof  our  modem  Gogliah  poets  arejahniaiiydLtMniki 
i^jmri(0d^fmr*^'mnme&itVwofemar\Vo]Si.^  ... 
b^icf^Mi  fiattpoinl}  that  strikes  ns  on  tipening[  this  veloinetiff  a  IMe 
gflisimlrapilg;  Jhi,  though  it  paofesses.to  give  ns^^  the^literarjir  hia- 
^tolS^^pf  Jfaly^dtirisig  the  first  thirij?v<t4^o  yeera:  of  ^ueuenMit 
^ai^tesiilh  cenlury^  J^affiit  omiu^eri  as  be(tellS;iis,)daaq[ned]y 
^oidi»  asd^ii^  a>wond  of  >ai^  autW  wka  tsiafi  Jbr^stthea*  tbeiakal 
inm  J(owyialtbtaigb.aueh4t  conl»e  4i)itst  aha 
.^Ipl^inting^  jthens,^  wea  m.tmie  w^eai  we  cenldihmr^  ^mdeatlMd 
ifilfihf  forl?ieerance;  a  time  when  all  gentleiaen,  men'^of  letMrs 

included,  were  somewhat  touchily  sensitive  to  the  voice  of,  re- 

(yyi-^l  'n^.   --/■  ^"'>'  ■ ^ ^ i '"  v'   ■ — m    r  .:i.  n'.V  ^flUfff'T  finfl 

•  See  For.  Qoar.  Rev.  Vol.  XV.  p.  347.  '.'.^o^^inn  ?.:i  tA 
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«M 


UtAVf(mMa^^^aim^^EitMMA 


mfB  iiilpUmidit  jJkM^iiimwMiA   .BatsAiai^pmamiai  de^teb^ 

|MM^9M\WitrMKll  loiHttapiKdved  tmk  ioKofafefdAtoil^d^Mhii 

«M  liU^MniJIff  slMMMihaliiiie^jv  ^od  dktpdtod  iliveB^fiSj.ibofi 

mit\yaki  cn6cmeA^$mii appvecktdd  injodi^^jrdf ftUeiKieratimsof 
|lN|irtdu0fty/^4n,lVav6l8jiPUiiciUiippl>r^i3oQi^  Hhctmite 
9iM  Q^MMb>p(bfaiMr,.]I>iu JAUI£&;^iitd  adtiMttF#ve.w:«Wai<|^ 
fitmie,rii«ri|iie>^leMritccMiii7/)i9faiisi  MtM^^mkiAhiti^Bim^mckS 
ephemeral  excitement,  wbta'theAxMilts^^ibciitii^ittteidai  cApste 
poUlics,  of  ,4^^pmt.yaair  are  a^i  tbojugb  !jhejfit)p^iJrf1iever  been, 
gives  us  biography  aud  criticism  appertaining  m  reahty  rather  to 
the  last  than  to  the  present  gener^tidn.  Matt!jHW^%W<aMh^ 
and  philosophers  of  whom  he  speaks  were>,1iM^i^9^  4nuch  less 
ihan  a  hqndred  years  ago,  and  flourished  at  least  as  much  in  the 
Hglitefeltti  astn  the  nineteenth  century.  TheSi^  nJiSt^l &#¥'" 
gfelt^'ttist^overies  often  bear  the  datd  bf^ih^'foi^r/1^'^ 
tti^'b^'  perplexed  to  gne^s  why  they  did'  m  mm^'khSm 
^uWe/'dfidlt  not  occur  to  us  that/aT  tl^  inofiiWHf  M^USS^ 
<Wo^e' antkors  and  philosopher^  n^i^t  •itMi''^iMS''\l8^ 
""^  eW  iii  Ws,  be  denizens  of  this  suWdtirfW^IWHSfe.^^l^^"''^^ 
|»  bmisston  of  living  literati  is,  ^*  hmi^ M&i'imi^j^ 
iititig  ih  this  ourfrom-day-to^ayage;  and^oawlfifteT'"" 
^ivifi  In  'ioJberer  times.  Eagerly  we  looketf '  tifc  ^ci6lflj[" 
ilMiiipbti;tHfe  works  6f  Botta,  CoHetta,t  Maiiaiiffi  lLa.M.. 
P,**llfe6;  Nota,  Niccolini,  &c.,  to  compare  ^mfodPoWHift 
jt^me'M^iitng  gossip  relative  to  the  tidinlit^^mhH^ 
"*""^Bi«¥rf^kJWif  that  we  looked  in  vain,  we  Wefrt^  tefe?K"^ 
"  <tf^ffli^aWay  the  volume  in  angpr.  'BHi:,  if'tfitt^J 
iBIJiIf^^V* '^^^  ^  ^*?**t  to  expect,  die  volfiW. 
I  fifflliftfetestiVig.  The  list  of  names,  wh^tyf%feli 
Wi/Ventdty  tir  the  lan,  contains,  amongst  nattibbri'mtL^  .^ 
^f'of  ftay/m^y  ^hifch  ^e  hive  long  bietiiVcfch^tteaf^^ 
Wef^/Mbekm  the  be^et^  of  ivhidhiv^  niuiit  he^^'M^a^yaii 

H^%m  ^  opiMs'bt  mmic^  dptb«r  0M«i,<fi&y.;^''^'^^"3' 
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ifhtMBSi  SBimhi%qM0iilailotte,  Maazi^djBeiidi  AitaibfarliM  CUvf 

GAs^^cii^lAstAdwx^  £hft>c6^  /tji|qomraaM  B)asm8iy/&le«^tti4 
p49^i9ftlits,vtipDiiiMterbluj»c)afaii]b  tM/^  swts>^o£WniMNVi3S^|hnM'eiii| 

1(^os$'i9rdiBHtiii]i?j()^(hieni  be'aaeiiqc|,t:I)Dnii]6B9oif<br)  iMfe^tljisi 

mfeieob  iRfBraberpdltbo^l^Jbediistiliiitf^  V  .Jiurn'jjnxd  ffitsmarlq^ 
pMsdJB'i  vjilfi9i  Hi  «ainn^?'i  *'!.  u  ,n:.  ^..  %  t/.f:  '•:  .;Mv>oid  gu  aovis 

88dl  rf3«f«' WBiMh-^toW  tT<e  d^fie  cot  Ibei^V*^^^^     -  Mi 'o^toiidq  bne 
sdi  ni  dourn  -^l  ir'.vi!    ^c,;  •       ^, 

our  insffiarJ^M?%¥i^^^!^*^'^  "^ 

S)4Mfi?88^#5^  >ye  are  aboi 
JiRyiSH  ^a,ihp  lesbian  lyrist,  h 
l^tmj^o^fiiWaaaie  de  Stael,  I 


:^  r^.-.  gjgjgj.  spirits,  ih< 

r  contemporary  pi 
t  Teresa  Bandetti 
i^'  Aglaia  Anassi 
if)n|, JEleoQora  F 
^'>>5iif^, respect  to 
;ep^t  in  one  insta 
vv,.^<;^t^  whet)if|i;:^ 


ijiif^jL  fjj-'niiGjmjzr  jfTii  «nrx 


justly  of  tne  want  6t  much  Ifvmg  intereslt;  of  the  absence  of  greater 
should  rather  have  placed  them  among  the  men  of  science  or  the  writers  ufiwfcrilriJirtiul 
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mtmepHk  liMtateM  ikm^h  hoi'm  rnkm^th^i^Sskim  miMiAfi^&Ai 

IM^tiHd  1M0*  to  giwMlrffci'B  fetnth  voUMne' •  viMeiMiatli^ 
ejrkn  irf ^tlw  gencrat  reader  as  well  im  of  the  -oriyei-^  *Tkyhg|i«Har| 
number  of  t^ose  we  have  named  mnsti  iKiwever^  reat  conti)il^ 
our  bands  with  the  preceding  enumeration.  Few  ^^^  ^^ 
be  ^ae  \xearisome  to  reader  or  writei"  than  the '  a|i^nmi|  tou 
eacbi/DiKne  the  few  lines  specifying  the  author's  ^^"^^  ^'^t^l^ 
aod  fiUce  of  bis  birth  abd  deaths  &c.  Sep.,  for  whie|i  ^^fn^^'f^ 
qSmW  affwd  room  (of  mauy  we  find  little  moxe  inM^S^^f^ 
wkidi  .womMi  aioreov6ri  psevent  <wr  flpefJiiiig<(«ioiff«iM  Iwgid^ 
any* .  We  sbiill»  therefore^.at'^Me  imke  our  ^dinf^^itit  ^biaMRi 
jewitjrtatKl  select  for  more  particular  notice  a  few  MniiWBdni:yiiisr 
take  a  particular  interest,  and  whom  Maffei  has  likewise  bonouftd 
imh  nK>re  detailed  biograph]^  and  critittMi.  The  AnAdMiiiMt 
shall  be  the  universally  admired  poet  Vincenzo  MoOli^^vfi^ftAeap 
Maflfei  says—  -  -   -»*■»  ^^"^] 

'"  Vteoeote  Monti  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  Fefaraary,  iT^i  B^iAiSmi^ 
sina  in  the  territory  of  Ravenna  $  which  pUcc  his  fsthei,  Folel^^M^iiii 
]»«senily  quitted  for  Fusignano,  a  wealthy  town  of  Roicta^na^^MMotlfl 
ASlive  place  of  the  renowned  musiciau  Cm-elli.  At  an^r'ead^  agey 
Vitfcmio  was  sent  to  the  excellent  seminary  of  Faema,  where  <faeliMfo 
sUcb  proficiency  in  the  Latin  language,  that  he,  not  ingktfioast^iflvfm 
Litmvel-siu;  he  even  improtised  with  the  utmost  favour jefpaMbin- 
sftllMiMi.  But  bis  judicious  instructor  dissuaded  him  fmn^osesaih^ 
tlMS^uii^er  0f  extemperaneoos  bards,  whose  lays  rescaabUs  thfe  iflauh  thai 
Kgftteas  and  passes  without  leaving  a  permanent  trace  fa^iBd>k«  i:r1M 
first- fruits  of  the  welUmeditated  writing  to  which  yonng  MoBSii  ttnte 
4ev0M  hwncelf  were  degant  elegies ;  these  he  pi^sfaed,  «»djiihc^ 
were  highly  prized  by  the  Abate  Girolamo  Ferri,  a  dJstJBgawfaed'JaMtkHii 
of  the  last  century.  -  *    -r 

7*'HaVrn^  acquired  the  elements  of  learning  and  poetiy/^odlilwas 
ikt^  to  the  University  of  Ferrara,  in  which  city  his  famih^  M^tl^aMl 
^Mleft.  LiheXMd,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso,  he  was  compelled  by^htttfatfiirfl 
to<  study  the  iaw^  and,  Bke  them,  he  threw  aside  thevd^kncflfofiJIi^iiiiill 
td  devt)ur,  by  night  and  by  day,  those  of  Horace,  Vii^l,  asid  i^v^fn^ 
ceWbrated  Italians.  Instead  of  irequentiog  the  tribunal^ ,  and  Kiaaif^;^ 
l^Vf-suitfj  he  devoted  bis  whole  soul  to  poetry.  *  *  *  *  j 
.^f^lliai, vision  of  Ezekiel,  conceived  and  written  at  the  eaiivt^a 
sixteen,  in  praise  of  a  celebrated  preacher,  proves  that  froe^  tiie^ 

beginning  of  his  career  he  took  a  lofty  flight,  disdaining  the  Isii^frifel 

|at]on  of  any  mrtdel.  Cardinal  Borghese,  Legate  of  l^irara,  iiiak^l 
^uhfe  poet,  whose  rare  genius  he  had  discovered,  under  his  pHtitkiii^ 
tmd^  Vheh  his  term  of  government  expired,  invited  hi1ip^^$9o  adlSI^ 

*'ti^f*ii'    -  '- -^— — — ^ — '  '.,  i.*ii).t  t>nij  ^%t»'M 

4(iitc&i  ottt^l|«fe^iKe.  f<>l)owed  totb&gravi!»  tb^t  ^9m\/ img^iAo  loi^rlmtlitDa 
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^^T'j'  ■"'  "♦  ■ , '' .  ^   '  *■  '  "^  ^' '"  '!rjT'' 

^.j  BjrtBes€  WJ J  !^^^  poems  lie  bad  risen  into  great  fame.  *'' '  '*  I*"., 
itteirn^al  (rf  tbe  illustrious  tragic  bard  of  Asti  ^t  ildmefll-st  I^WHjnft 
t8lBy  tSi'Wiith;  '  AlfieVIlidd  recited  Ws  Vkglnia  in  tbfe  salo6tt^tiP*Wfir' 
lM!iM^%^mfflt\^  thfelftetafl  thcti'At  R6ttie'#cf^'WttilfW 

nBfthtte^^J^li^  yo<ftVg>)a^  was  «d  iliflaeh^!e<»  by  thU  r^itef^  ^iM^> 
li^^fty  i^imyhliiik^^Mcolfecting  thedeedc^  AtlHd^dif^'Wbiiihitt^r 
lHirtflaftt(#  liiui'miFinittBkis^'be'cows^vedjthedeiigD  (^  ^bge^yif 

)9Ueiiib0«4iMl]r/«oaipkted|[aD^  pnUisliqd  itodtr  Uie  Utkot^^brii^ci^^yiiW 
ii^ijonoji  v^   ...    *  ♦  «  -*•.        L.ftt.: 

sa^diiiblber  tr«ged)r>  Gikolto  Man&edi,  Mowed>  but  pimredJki^flpeiv 
{«ilfiil^tbiii|ctbe^i»er4  wbicb  was  now  upon  all  lips,  and  «f»  ev^;^bi| 
cause  tbat  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  learning  gave  jkbe  autl^  jb^ 
band  in  marriage.  Monti  bad  conceived  a  great  reverence  for  the  Cavaliere 
€SDo^Uiiii  HkFer,  so  celebrated  for  bis  cameos,  wbo,  to  tbe  great  grief  of 
a]if9i6dimen^  and  Ibe  serious  detriment  of  tbe  arts^  bad  rece^y  died*^^ 
Kilo#iBgibal  the'ieeeased  bad  left  adaugbter^  tbe  poet»  witbout'bai^«g 
<^B  sfCn^bei^  es^ressed  a  desire  to  obtain  ber  as  fab  wife  $  on^^biev 
^nMyiiBaiHJwuBted  witb  brs  personal  appearance,  accepted  bts^ptopDM 
aiU^boffUne >lu^  ivtas  die  aotbor  of  AriHodemo.  >f r> 

^tiV-Mhm  dngical  idealb  of  Hagues  Basseville,  wbo,  brnng  wok  ls>  Rani 
||nasejto<pnipagate  tbe  tntaims  of  tbe  Freodi  revoloMon^  waa.^mtUf 
tMJwaiLtdil  by  Uie  iolurialed  populace,  on  tbe  13tb  of  January,  iZda^t^^ 
Mdinti  occasion  to  write  tbe  poem  to  wbicb  be  owes  bis  cbief  iwofy.  J^f) 
skdi  jitvaei^tly  see  tbat  tbe  Bassevilliana  wxougbt  aiiappy  revolution  m 
^IttShd  poe^y,  revived  tbe  study  of  Dante,  and  restored  to  tly  j^ftf^e-itf 
iHiaditria  robust  and  sublime  style.**  ' 

:>^>3%e  tenuiinder  pf  Monti's  life  is  not  suffit^ienlly  creditalj^  tio 
ib^^infiiieiic^  of  poetry  upon  the  character  to  teippt  osto|jivo  it 
thtefio  delaiK  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that,  aftiw  hai^itig  t^mi 
bm»^  in  the  Bassevilliana  a  decided  champion  of  monarchy,  and 

gi^mefrme  metiij  to  the  French  revolutionary  principtesi^ 
^ti,€Ourted  and  flattered  by  the  revolutionary  warriors  of  Frawcej 
»m1  by  ^e  revolutionary  civil  functionaries  of  northern  Ital^,  be* 
^aoi^  the  panegyrisf/in  fact  the  poet  laureat,  of  all  the  various  tbriu* 
bf  repubucaiiisoi  that  successively  governed  the  conquerfed  an<J 
^voWionized  poiftions  of  the  Ausonian  peninsula ;  am,  iijpton  ttii4 
fett  of  tlw  laat  <ji'  these,  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  Efippccof.j^f 
tea^fi^  arid  Ki«ig  of  Italy ,^--of  all  his  arbitrary  n^asar^  ^jMl* 
wars^-aiid  other  acts  as  repugnant  at  least  to  freedom  as  to  lawful 
aof^eigi^tj^v  Manti  likewise  accepted  vkriou«  more  piv>^  ift>fts, 
the  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Secretary  to  iJjer  Cis^fifhi&'ft^ 
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aMflfiqmiHy  A)«iie«e  >4i^i  jtortiM  i  npreitt  wiiMchiAtiadepiyM^ 

ilt'ffH^t^m^^  ^h%'  ^bme  ihmfort  to  kftow  tifat  Mbnti  bbamm 
more  steady  as  hd^dVitMediW^ge,^'m»>di(|fW^i<b»W9«<^^ 
pMM^A  muf^mkl  ill  onhfttf  WUunK  badfifrkh  ibcriiftteactel]^ 
of  his  admiration  to~ii^<  oi^nol  ptM^itoa^fCaMnqlttgit^ffifc^ 
btit,  tfter^Naprieotv'is  b]fertkroa/i\  fonmkio^ipoUti#9i|glji«lj^<^iIoc- 
cti)j^6d  Mnl^tf  «hieflywilh  fafa  wlvitraMeitfandiltODigtf  ^thbKlliadJ 
vKiiaf^MWHbi  toftsiders  as  the  twrk  diat^^viiflMfaloTtaKaBrTkiflCr 
A^i¥tir^d\y'io  translate  Honier  vrell  eaw  m^^'m^nriMbrprfyil^ 
bl?l''Ai-6^\dio  ittay  perhaps  be  som^w'hat**ftftl4d!bft^y?*tt^flfi 
i&^n^^ucirinatters--must  say,  that  we  cWfi  rt^er,fes!^ain|iPfi*li*^ 


Wiltt"? ^^a^JP••pp^^ate  poetic  phrase  tfte  j^om^^fem^ 
ioj^r||.^.another  as  a  real  test  ^r.gemu^^T^^^^^tuJj^p^rJiffv^^ 
gimitA^  vl'W©  ^«ll  therefore  ginit  our  hmoij^ft^  WSgyJifff Wf  'WflBp 
tbcriiiiliai^.UtBdj  and  turn  to  his  criticiam  m^X^^^^ifHSim^  9ji 
\mdk  ^itscf;  are.  tofal  that  eighteen  editioiia  ympii^  mPVh  mm^m 
But  we  must  first  state  that  Monti  died  on  ihdnl^b  Qcfemilia 
IgS^cfAeffmfpmmM  of  two  years  sUfferiQ^»  ^^P^^^^fi^^StPP^ 

e't§^4)i)aM0R,pf  die  tni^at  death  of  Hugues  hmnoy'AhitMgiMti^t^ 
ii^he.Srflandi  wii^latiom  the  iooagination  of  Mooti  pa$s^ jfi^efj^^^,]    ' 
eaici^iBftli^  Muwe^^pW  ftntipatbies,  factiowj,  bloojp^ai^  hg^^ 
»fe*Wtlfe9fH^  fl^^v^.iUal  these  were  «dssitui}p^.  j*  9^^bj^ 
W!^%ffi^cW^byfi.M^!^aJi)hey  offered  materia  for  tfe  |fflnmw^^^ 
cejl^iiyi^  fj^^luQU  the  mightiest  passions  should  play  their  sifX&Yi 
I|u^  sejf'40U^  dimAit|ties  embarrassed  the  choice  oF  the  Vorlfj  fij^  wan 
in  wuich  Id  d^s;cribe  such  f j'dhjendous  events.  *  :t  ^ at  et  rt      .govlse 

•'^^bkiJ^W'^e tihh^bbf V^ctftiti  ttff the fadions and ^ar^^tiH?<*%i8feWi 
hft'tft^  ffltel  MTj^W*  *<^uftd9 'irtd  bfdbdv  desired  »*  mt^mii^U&i^ 
tR^^KehT^  ttyt^^^^^H^Simftof  ^iMtrilyi;  alid^italte  ^ifigiiifiBa  f^ 
i«igl(iiyi^)fhe:)M^toi^«ied  ^fauyliiid^«i6hefl^hiio,;w«l£madfii9bdaT 
tm^oA^UkivBieqladitidC  6eiifnM«||  i«irii(Jf§Qen<^9^4lirwgefy|*  ff^mw 

Paradise,  wlifre.  nR.prcpar&d  a  throne  for  jhe  Emperor  Henry  v II. 

c^^Nh^^M^  ifilt)«d^Tivda^e^erved^^geoi^ 
o¥m»a^?)(»«^i^''lh  Y}i^i«st^^^^eiAs'd(^lf?f  ^e!ri%t^^<»tcai€M4h^ 
crimes  by  penitence,  is  condemned  to  w!tneislb^^iiAirf»%6P8till^|ii^ 
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^.,,v^I»fi4ta?$.ftX^T  a(f(ft,5ome  creations  of  nis  fancy  to  tbei^e«]l7,i)r  Yc^Ul 

a|wi{r^»enw^J^tywii^mortW8^aR4y^.«B^^  ?,;  vbi  uh  ^nom 

IcifJdbiioUpiiikhi  fof  rtbfe^nrioM  limkatioii  of  I>m^ .%  ASfMtlq 

-aoitsl^li^l^ii^iitilinjn^ttitton  of  £a  Dft^tna  QmmMa.  /*r.^  jfd 
!Cb6iU>tdfb£BasftevSMb'tfayaMs  the  eaidi  \k  tbe  eonpaiy  pf,  a4  n9gfbj 
TksiiiiuaiicaTelkiBibthaveexiactly  like  the  i^ver  c4aa  aijicl  jB^v^ifgl^ 
'VJi«g|fci^dl*#i«vfffialwrp(^  wad  shriokiog  PaQte.  Tbat^Mpoti^fjfifjfli^jj^ 
JtDWSffrte^/H^.^h^W^r.  pC  BaiHviUc,  making  him  a  meri^creat^;^^^ 
hi^^cjffijs ji^^t  ^.^|m^  ^^s  was  UQfiyoidable»  since  Monti  wfote  for  a 


nyfli^;,  Wm^  MtiH'and  $tHking ;  and  the  whole  irresis^^ly  \AMm> 
m  rgKU^^ti^l'BV  y^^litnity  and  the  glow  of  its  eoloiirihg.'  irDJtmIt 
mfi^'^m  ^%}^  Mi^st  paseiages  is  the  arrif al  of  the  ghost  ^>Pana^  albOto/ 
m»IMbiilpM  iteAnfortunale  king's  execut^^  ;  r;r    m/ juU 

^^'Fi^^al^^  M^  ^11  give,  second  howeter  i€h  the>^Q|lii^ 
stanzas; — and  before  doing  so  we  must  remark,  that  we|iiiii|p^ 
^boMdiradierbeMndtfrnttbe  Dimna  Cooi»wdtdnstiggeal«luMoiti'8 
plttlf.lH^'^hat  tWe  lat^r  is  «c^s€mtMtcmof!<tlnifiiiran^.afA> 
rfto^  tt**  by  an  angel  to  behold  actual  ^rith^- mU  tfMHrim^^ls^ 
SflrflfJ^'diBfetent  from  a  living  man  led  by  brie'^KWf  1R]()iea^>dtll€tf^ 
8®W%f.i^^^^  crimes.  We  must  likewise  ^fltt^i^^'^i^^ 
^^m^^^^^S^  ^^  ^"'*  extract,  in  justice  to  tbe  pci^Vlifld  I^J'^iff?;' 
selves*  His  metre,  the  Term  rinia^  or  stanzaa  of  three  Itnes'wiin, 
t^]^rj(i9l^||iciki^ irbynn^s,  apcQuliarj^  Jitaliaa  ipe^ureris  pei-^ps 
as)|p«tuy«rjy  repugmiH  to  ,tb*  igplwu^:0f  wr.Ml^gH^lff  ,W^4^p^r^ 
Wc  Itmife^evef*  Jouud;  it  tt^e^nKMSjl  lunmaiiAg^ablQ  qFi  |^,  v^ku^pi, 
mbdeiiitTOeQSiiRB  which,  in  F^^iewittg  feneigii  p^ry,.<itf||iip,bfe9^ 
6tf#(Mt  t^SfMlilal^'^'^et;  from  dve^ttse  itmdstrimnuriAJj^^uuj 


oldobii^,)biliiifiid^'lr8iifla6tm<»£^parte  of  "  The  I(i^^j^#  l4Mll^ft£e[JJfM^ 
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iMMMy^  iMl  w€  prefer^  ffii  -tus  esse  li^  ill  MlibM'^ 
wc  b^t  can  the  petre  ^  Ae  origmd. 


«« 


Tbt  fpiriKtf  Ui'ii»)«  IQ  iHttm 

Whtimr,  his  MglftM  ttUoi  ^BiMtagtmrnj^f^  ^^^ 

Lemd  UtaMi  aMMd  Msbmtr'ilii^MMiy  InmA.  ^  '^  ^<^^ 

Then  tteidly  c«rii^pkiiiigYMM%pmtf''  ^  ^'^  ^A 
The  iooloifDMH»ilh,oM  hew  hlh  ttiM^  >  '>'  ^'i«c<<l  ^ 
^ekftMd  6Qlii'nieBaK|ff»wich  lik^eMrC'shlMd^Miii^^i^'I 

Tbeo  on  the.  mortal  priiOD^  jati  fhiBook^         .  -  '  >^  ^\^ 
,  IV  tooltarDed  raddeo  badi  to  gaze  swMe; '    '.  ^^^^^  .^'^'1 
And,  slin mistrastfol,  ftlUI  to  tem>r  shook.         ' '^'-^  '^'^ 

Bat  the  ble^'d  angel,  wHb  a  heaVbty  smSte^  '  '  '^^ 
Cheering  the  sool  it  bad  been  Us  to  win  ^ '  ^ ''^ 

In  dreadfol  battle  waged  'gaitist  demon  Tile,     '        '  '^ 

Said,  •  Welcome  happy  spirft  to  thy  fchi.  '  ^  ^«A 
Welcome  nnto  that  comp'ny,  fldf  and  httl^e,^  •  -."  q-|ha 
1*0  whom  in  Heair^M  remitted  Ss  eaeh  st«.  '  >nio8 

Fear  not ;  thoa  ait  not  doomed  to  sip  lb%  'W»€t*  ^i^i wT 

.  Of  black  Atemus,  which  who  taster,  resigned'  "  '^  orno8 

AH  hope  ot  change,  becomes  the  demons  «la^e;''^<^^i'^ 

.  Bat  Heav'n"^  hi^  justice,  nor  in  mercy  fdiad>  '''  r^^^ 

Kor  in  se«ertoy  scrupulous  to  guage  .    .j  ^UnH 

Each,  blot,  each  wrinkle,  of  the  human  mind,      '  ^"^^ 

Has  written  am  the  adamantine  page  ' -^^^  ndl/L 

Thai  tkoo  no  jo5»«f  Firadisr  may  at  know  Ait-kisd 

Till  ponisliAd  be^  France  the  gtiilly  rag^.         >  >'  "^ 

Meaowbile  the  wounds,  th'ianaenfity  of  wbe^  *  i "?  Y^ 
That  tbou  hast  helped  to  woik,  tboo,  peutent,  >  ^til 
Contemphtfteg  with  tuin,  Q*er  earth  ainst  go :       ^  ^'^ 

Tby  sentenee  that  thine  eyes  be  ceas^ss  bent  ^ ^<^I 
Upon  flag! tioas  France,  of  whose  offence  -  ^^i^^ 

Toe  stendi  pollutes  the  very  firmament.**  ^ 

We  proceed  to  the  ariival  in  Paris^  which  we  laJ^llKt-''^  ^ 
of  ihe  poor  ghost*s . purgatorial  puiualMBeiil»:  .n^ 

'•  Wond'fiug  the  spirit  sees  ttiat  from  the  eyes   •'-'' 
Of  hi«  angelic  leader  teats  have  gusted,     *  '  ^  '    ''^'^  *"^; 
Whiht  o'er  the  city  streets  dreafdlence  lies;''  .'^is^^f ^^^^ 

i9fbeMs,amihmM-.at  .aiT 
ery  various  sound  ..j^  ;^.  J)._.b.B§3i 
mmer-cnishe^      ^j      ^j,^^,  /^^ 
» ftlone  are  nmbd.       ,      ,  .^ 

il,  (HscotltetitV  '■  ""«bB  d^iiiB  9d» 
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Cksp  to  th«r  bosonw  eaf^  by^  ^WCf^^t  -u.  •  -t  p.  .  jg^d  3w 
Accents  of  wives,  who,  ev  n  od  the  door  s  sul 

Strive  ^ir;  J(m)^^li0u^  bu^bp^nds.  U^  4etai9 1    .. , .  =  > . ;  I 

With  tears  atia  fond  ^treatiefl  urging  9^»        j    .     ;.  r[ 
Bat  nuylMlpve  and  t^nderne^  in  vain  .  // 

May  ttrive,  too  sirotflgikefplHMm frf  HeU^  I  W«0ii^; . ! f 

Tfafrf  ftiefr  te  co^40ri^liom'ifoi>d  iMP9^  e^ 
For  Dow^  lA t<)ancf  f^ro^imi.iiod ob$a(ii?>.    •  - .;  i  ft  ^I 

Ar«  fliitiBg  bi|«ify  froia.ito^r  $o,4«^r^   ,  .  >;  -      ^  .<  j 

▲  BhuitoiB  bi^Airf  hi<g»  apprili^^qiteft^  ,k  di)  : 

Are  theie»  who^^ftUlfief^^iou^ly 4iUur»t 

For  blood  of  wi}<^ijied.  victima»  aa  of  yore^  .    ; 

To  Paris  tbropg  to  revel  on  the  wont 
Of  aU  tbe  crjanh^i,  wboie  magnitude  has  fed 
Tbe  pride  of  their  posterity  accurst. 

With  hiihian  life  their  ganuents  are  dyed  red, 
Aad>  blood  and  drotlanni^ss  (mm  every  hair 
Drippings  a  kMnUiBoine  «hower  around  them  dned* 
.  .    Some  firebrandi^  others  scourges^  tots  i'  the  aii^ 
Twisted.o£i»v«ry  kifid  of  ceiling  fiHdie{  » 

Some  sacrificial,  knives,  some  poison  beitfv  *'.  ^ 

Firebraoda  Mid  ieqpents  th^  o'er  mortals  shak^i 
Aftdy  as  thi)  bloff  alights  on  biow,  neck*  side. 
Boils  in  eftch  vein  Uie  bloody  fierce  passions  «iak««  '1 

Then  fronthisir  bouses  like  a  b^wy  tide  :  i 

Men  rush  enfrenciedt  aacL  ftom  every  breatl  > .  i 

Ban^hed^  sbridks  Pity  weepings  AerryML  ]     l 

Now  the  earth  qnivers^  trampled  tfid  oppfeaatd..      •  1 
By  wheeb^  by  feet  of  horses  wd^  wan;.  /.•  ,i/: 

The  air  in  hollow  moans  speaks  its  unrest;  <  •  j.  i  T 

LikedistaAt  thunder's  tomr»  soiuve  wilhtit.kitti^:  ^^ ;  .  d  • 
Like  the  kotun^  aiurmurs  of  the  itttdaigbt  mu^ft^i-  ;  ^  I 
Ii^e  north  wind  mahing  fron  its  fai^^'dem  '  >r.  vr 

«  «  ♦  ..  •  ♦.•'.) 

Thfdiigti  the  dart  crowds  i^t  round  tbe  scaffold  flock     . ,. 
9d)  ^^v-rte  Urcfnarch  see  with  look  «nd  gait  appear  ^    •  ^^ 

Thattti^%ds«lt«lmipaMiontteH;aroe1tj  ^    '"     '  '''^><* 

Melt  i«DCks,  from  hardest  ffint  diaw  pint's  teas;,    '/ 
But  not  from  Gallic  tigers :  to  what  fate>  ••  > 

ItitiibAerS)  >iaYeye  brought  tim  who  loved  you  dcar4".  // 

This  4a^y  kufRxM  as  a  specimen  ai 
re^nrded  as  Monti'^  master •fviece.  0 
hui  Uttle.  In  Italy  his  dramas  enjc 
<b^  waatk  -iNhnfred  Aristodemo  is  to  \ 
nature  <f(  the  twl^^^  j(Sor  wbtch  ^ 
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dwelling  upoiiy  and  appearing  to  revel  in,  its  most  cR^MH^ 
Ibbtofesv    lAiiGlileotlo  Hmfmdi  w-  alui^i  AgfTtWaferlltolBda's 
tpiragi>-jeMo«9V  tnd  ManftedvV  ntii\Hs\ttg^^vt^i^ie^^mSfk&*^^ 
im»d,  oiore  tobie  tliati  ir^^ic.^n  tb^r'^jN^^'w^'M^l-^^ 
t<ihl*5f  not  in  theveiy  tnurctetoiii  dfttastJ^fttflMtttB^ 
^awGrdc'cho  pleases  us  the'  "best,  bu't  even'^lliS^crafgniH^ 
Me  tl^erefw  prefer  tal^nS  W^^; .df^Pftj^t^p  f<^tr^^^ 
i>05(^of  ^vhQnl  we,^Il .^lp^y,.^^^k.;,,,.,Jy^  ..„,  -^^.^^  lo  adJueb^dJ 
IppojiUt  P»rwtewopte  ,  ifl,,  M^^.4tebg^^,Ji|ifJe^„PM^r  .J|m9 

Q0«mnf3nl,  V"^  W«lff  tinrdly  nftoaeiB  Imvr^ulP^  D^indmitUiik  mit 
he  is^fir  HMMrfa  poetieal;  aiid  ifaC' hih^mall|^  vsielitlHnJidst^am 
attempt  (happier  than  Manzoni*s)  to  d^^itHe^ftttenitiXUsfefttrd^ 
tncktom  tro^yw  Moreover,  we  haVe  tb«'^^kfeSti^6K^9f  ISfdd|^^ 
<hjfct  ItttHan  critics  do  not  very  rtiitch  diflfer^WtoijtiffiieWlS'iffltflM 
estimation  of  this  author,  of  whom  Miaffei  >ayi2,  •  •  •.    -^^^"^  ^f 

"  If  Italy  has  offered  our  age  a  new  Dante  in  Ji/fpxff^  f^p^may  boast 
a  new  Petrarch  in  the  Cavaliere  IppolUo  JE'^^deniVn^iifV'c^  ^  ^he 
sweetness,  such  the  pensive  harmony,  Ihat'rei^'j^  pj^/vgm[)(  •  •  «  He 
and  Monti  are  a  glorious  pair — two  illustriqi^y^pp^^  yWjcannot  be 
severed  in  a  historv  of  our  literature.  . , . .      ""   ^|  ^^  h^bq^a 

*'  Ippolito  Pindemonte,  a  scion  of  a  iK>h1e  apcf  ^irmwT 
family,  was  born  in  Verona,  November  13  '^' 
itmi^  of  learning  at  the  College  of  the 
LUtiA  M^d  Italian  verses,  and  his  skiH  In  the 'aAs^'^rf'fiM^tftf^lir 
<e(Ufb/lei^aff]&e),  procured  for  lua  picture  tb«  insciiptiali^oft^Sk^eKni  in 
l^tlf  ra  and  an  arms.^  Such  pompons  eologtes  only  apt#i«feMi}i|i  t43niM# 
.tbtol  tGnt>]aalo  FoM^  taught  htn  Greek,  In  hi»«t»djN)^Mtdli^ 
i4»ftenh£argot'  tiie  ladies,  who  were  watting  for  Mm  at/thli  tiiiat«eaiP<cye 
dim9t<.^U'»   '  .     '  -     •  >  r  f^ra  c  .bdJioqqna 

> .  ^^{9•^isliMrc•iy1fi>urth  year  he  made  a  pilgrhhagedinDiig^Kitajji^aal 
crossed  the  Straits  to  visit  SIcHy^  whence,  passingttb  j^rita^'iitejoqilt 
](Cnig^  qf  S^.flpbn  of  Jenisalera,  weat  on  boanj.  J^iffilj^iff  (^the 
Order,  tp  serve  hi?  noviciate*,  But  he  did  not|,th<^^Q^ 
favourite  studies,  t  •.,••.  Returning  if>  Verona  W  J^^^fJ 


ihanyofhlspo^Wsi^JW;'^'^"  "*  c^i^oiiqc'T^KJiJO  oiti  ajoif'>B*6d? 
.i  «<^ in^ihey^m^lijm<h» rlrti^eilq^flli^leWlfbn^^P^VMc^/llbiMl^lftti 
tbiMvaad.  therevoh]Uoiiaryiiuit«i04^eiowbldbydk>i!roiiJ^p9i^  «M<l^ 
^tdtdeiiHr^d  republiej  Into  via i/vortaJif*  (^n^iietiitfanBBstfitftdiloitm- 
,^M^J^mfelje«^,yr#'ona)  ideei9iAg,it|i  «ij^)JMm^dgt|t  iial)«^  ababAnO* 
(W*9W('99¥^^'|^ffiH*>ro^fi^JW!peiiltei  Jftlfi^»*ffc»#WWft*i»«4P 
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s'^iMUdwUlfaPMeMttte  sm  ddath  n#6g  MaoidWoi^IroUtaigiyiA 

Lcotitfnan  4o  afflict  me^ tnat  i  Lave  seea  well  niffh  all  my  fnepqs 

the,  deaths  of  Cesari  and  Monti '6hi^J'fttffl*!«o'tKe' '36^1^5*;' nJ^iil 
eem.  ^^S^WWugfR-^  bi^^s*  1i8«r»^h^^'8tr<ifck;^  bfe^  tircp^M  fo^  •  tt^l  ^^eat 

4|WJiilbbiitot>avi8d8;niHtfoiMbti»MtfiU  of  <^  tnost  feYviettt'pkt^, 
raimifcd:  ^lidnlslii  ^bfiL/'t  Att^VerdnliiaAteiided^  fai&  obwqiiiesy'  and  til 

g nifc to  Wfl%il&^r'tri»iftft  pf  J?i«de*iK>n te,  we  immediately,  discweu  Ib9( 
m(bH^^lf^lf^^W^<^'^^^^'  .whicb  gis^es  a.i^ecuiiareoloudngffe 
his  verses.  • .  • .    He  w|i^  abpie  aU  grieved  at  seeing  the  inonun^ep^pf 
the  arts  carried  beyondf  the  Aljjs.     Hence  the  following  lines  :■— 
J?8od  ,Y«'flA^y(^;^6^  pelicfls  worthy  were  of  Greece,  .     ' 

sds   81   d31Sti^nrai^krfo,Paoro,Raffkel, 

^H    .  .  .  WfjBMfeolfous  as  delicate,  '    ;/ ; '^ 

9d  JonnBcrmj^  l!tfg^i%  canvas  light  and  shade  '   '  ^[  ^''f 

^,  Blended  ye  hat  that  strangers'  walls  might  boast  ' ' '  \" 

^'rT  ftall&lB^  ^Our^igh  genius T  '^  ;  ^ 

TpftfcWff^lflWi%<>f^^P^^  »  genius.   Of  tbi«  pi^c^  M^mi^VK^^i 

tii  JnlHo^3caiite|it'ls^h  the  laurels  he  had  gathered  in  lyric  and^idldoDtib 
j^Mlry^}pf)6]itoJBi|idemonte]re^^  to  attempt  the  btcskiny  andiijiUbU 
iW^A^koAf/mimQi  which  CesarottI  rapks  amoi^t  the  fincft  ItaKdh 
3dfMI0ftiiti?Iiii^tWG  indeed  admire  characters  wdl  cbncdveitialdny^^ 
supported,  a  natural  and  vivid  dialogue^  choruses  dictated  'by  a^rt^le 
tfantfi^jdhd^ccotl^  style*  But  a  want  of  iragic^^Utswtini^vttiebted 
J|i|K>]m!^ift^risitp  c^i)rity  as  a  tragedian.^'  t    r ; ^^  -nb  i > ; 


^  ^  ?it|Bmj^  to  EnaK^^  hiins^lf  k}r^»  astneiiitioned  byX^citus;  9Pd  ^bat 
ife^ffl^S?  R*^  I^I^^«  P^turafly  'fifldiog  i^-B'^9^^  ta>es  sppie  pai^t  m 
tt£e  action*  The  catastrophe,  as  in  most,  .It^^U^  trageili^Si,  is 
^^PfW^il^^oftft^/^mr^al¥io|>ft^bspf.^lb«f  mpftl  xlrafiiatic  scetae  is 
^Mm  iwliid^^^tb(^6lhQJsofo/of^i&odtiDfcu«i  and  4^  Yude 

4cnr«i>Df  fiUaGeraittt^lit^eiiyy  a&er'vainiy  endeavouring (O'l&biitfde 
4ik^iAtiMrr  Admr  i|i9bmnbiti(0us  t^u3r]^e>  kills  bi^i^Wki^his^^dl- 
^i(^i%d»wle»d^is;^^tH9t  ftffl^f<  aking.  But  this  ke^ni^lifH^ 
^Ah^«pyite,%ttl  abridging  w«m  deitroyid^SW^gffi^l  W^'m 

llliM^^WOriil  IMMI  t}0«|iieMit,4mwiefl<Anialtl«lis  timlrtl^ad^Ker's 
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betrotfiad  lojm^^Skdg^M^m,  ^^Ihmtnmrb^^otkmM^d  qriBTm  older, 
more  cultivatedi  9tti  mcfte  enKghlew 
SaUdiir.  '  Tkto^gMei,  who  k  reetod 
to  Rome*  dius  i^dreMes  lii«  krtended 
^  With  erief  «Dd  wooder  do  1  lie 

That,  far  thy  native  Uxid,  wbo 

Wai  cr>t  thf  glory,  thou  .art> 

Aj,  that  the  ever'ba^id  nam^  o 

To  ibiee  than  other  wames  iiow 

•  ♦  0         ^' 

^HltiltW,   t  fOUgftt  With  VHtPS,--.    .^.,^-  ^,l.;oJ 

And  10 1  fought  that  since,  in  bai^ghty  RhgHVii  ^/^>^. 
Brn lispli^  mfantf  of  Armmw  «P«^  ^aiix-^a  tO 
New  leaders  crossed  the  Rhine.  Wietljejr.f  pry^j-y^ 
Inactive  in  the  shade  is  known  to  all^    ,J"   cumm'^ 


And  known  that,  when  Segestes  n)oved  jifs  ^[j^ra^ 
To  join  the  Romans,  I — ^^ajpeit  in  vnin—  "  * '  ^  '  i  * 
My  yoang  wife  sent  to  change  he 
And  tvmed  mine  arms,  that  day. 
Against  that  tirei  though  in  his  b 
Thnsneldis,  who  in  chains  was  se 
To  my  how  frenzied  grief  thou  ki 
Whether  of  mine  ajflfeotiooe,  fervid  all,        ^.  »-. 

My  cann try's  love  be  least.  The  goda  ^oi^^^red 
My  wars  against  the  powerful  Marohodmus,'^  odi  10 
Who  fled  for  shelter  to  ib^  Marcoman^*  v  .j^J^  ri 
Why  did  I,  like  a  sudden  tei;npe«t,  buie^  ,  .^,  .^j  '^ 
Upon  bis  bead ?^  No  king  the  Suevi  brooke^.^.)  „g j 
But  for  a  king  if  the  Cheruscans  feel  j,^  f,(j 

Ea^er  desire,  and  it  be  freedom's  right         ',  '^  ^ 
At  pleasure  to  appoint  a  single  chief,  ,^   ..^^ 

^  ^haU  I  op|X)8e  their  wishes  t   I»  their  choFce  ,^^  ^ 
Tn  the  a  crime  ?    •  ♦  ♦     ..^nk 

.;  ffielgastes.  The  nation  Is  not  then  by'tbee.|^oced  ^ 
"^Granted.    But  if  the  nation  rush  towrda  nwiij  ^j^jy/ 
In  madness,  call  yon  him  his  country's  friend         t 

.  Ita,  ecNirse  who  utays  not^  ?   Defied  by  i^iy  ]|(^ 
More  baneful  as  more  splendid,  to  thy  haopi  .^[^  r^\ 
Its  all  the  nation  tmsU.    irncb8i;f9Gab1y    ^1^^.  ^^^q 
Wilt  tVQU  reinfrin  tine  ^e  ^  I  know  Aripinijy^ty 

Arrow^ls/r^^^oact^^sif^^U  oT. 

Behol^s/'i^Q^j  herf  ^     f^le  »?;tiili§  wS' jjuo^. ' 
The  boast  ofltaly  ?   Those  st^dj>,,rf^^^^      ^^^^  ^^ 
That  enervate  the  ^pint,  or  those  ^qOlT^'    ,^yj  ^,^,x 
Learnedly  written,  that  teach  m^.tq  jfagf;,^,  »joii*r 
Let  Italy  declaim  on  virtue'^.laws  ;        «*  "  « 

Topmctiae  them  is  ours.     Our  arts,  our  eperts, 
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M^m^AMititi^^^t^liMiiMl^  Mft 


«b9dsiloq4^tif»lipffiiin4w«Q8  ciMf  %«^  ^hdljRVijUn  ^nom 

In  goId^j9»rbJje,*e  no  longenfreajjs.    ,  .k  ^  -^.^j^  ^^ 

That  CDisel,  wbicb,  profanely  dili^nt,  J  u 

Ib  tt6ne dttibodtek  I&lty/ we  know  not.         -'      ,.   . 
We  Ihipk  nql  in  a  fragH^  temple's  widlit  , 

The  heavStty  pdwens  x  enclose.    But  wbo  to  ddlA  I 
That>  ipidst  the  forest^s  yenerable  horrorsi  ,     '    .  ; 

Or  o*ei:,ilie  torrent's  depths,  feels  not  the  Godf  '  ^  I   ' 
Observe  our  dwellings^  yeparate^  dispersed, 
Lowly,  unpolished/ ttrtadomed  by^adgBt  *  ".        /  , 
Save  innoceiioe.  '  But  what!  Hie  enrpty  xMot    '  '\ 
Of  GtfBianf  Witt  Alcme  henc^fofth  be  oufi.     '   ^*    ; 
Wbftre  tbVones  ^ise. .life  (mimot  long  r^maSn  \ 
Simple,  austere,  easily  satisfied. 
Then'palaces  and  sqtiares  we  shall  possess. 
And  cities  boast,  although  no  cittenft.  '  '     '  *. 

In  qiiarrled  stones,  unconscfoualy  combined^ 
That  proud  and  honoured  natfte  does  mit  reifdtt.      ' 
It  is 'the  unjlpn  of  according  ^IlSj  '  '■  ' 

And  la^4«  ^ose  Just/ce  ctirbs  mati's  wtlfbtoesti  '    ' 
'*^^**Th-al  forin  the  gemdne  feity.  '     * 

0  m  *.   :      #  '  •    •  ♦      •     ♦' 

^'^'''•'Jimk'J  Of  thine  experience  I  would  mk^  tf  li$eful 
Of  thousand  lawgivers  the  slow  asseobblttig 
Thou  judge,  when  rapidly  ^onld  (leace  or  Irak* 
Be  in  just  balance  weighed  }    And  I  WOidd  «sk»    \ 
Can  warlike  leiepce  thrive,  where  each  armed  man; 
On  all  deoidet  ?  ; 

TM*  :  We*vc  one  fuflScient  8dence> 

Arrnm.  What  is  it?  i  c* 

TheL        •  '  To  dare  fWp  and  notniiig  /iar. 

^        4rmin.^  I  tonch  not  that. 
^'^^''^Wei.        .:  He,^oun4sitraoittHy 

Who  i^bs  the  warrior  of  the  freeman*!  righl^     '^   . 

0  •  •  w  «  -      P.^%..    !    '.J 

Aihmn.  Must  we  then  meet' as  enemies  I  Vetanlbis^ — 
Is  she  a  bond  of  insufficient  forfce  ["  ['   ,     /] 

Our  union  tg  preserve ?  \      '**  '"  '" •  \*"     \ 

Tid:       ■  \'   B«T)Waft/cea86|-*/\.'; 

With  deadly  woundlr^hihe  accents  pf^fce  tnV'licafe 
To  myfondsuh,  whfen'thbudidrfpi^iii^  ;, 

Thou  wast  Arminius  stUL    Wherefore  not  tben, 
Confess'irtiat  to  thy  soul  a  fStt^b  «rj  mirt,  ^  ^'    * ''Vp 
So  real,  gre>Jir  dlstastefcU     *^  *  *^'    *"  '  ^  '/.^  4« 
Too  terrp)te  the  battle  we  must-fight,      ' '  ;'    '  '' ^ 
Thou  with  T^hmAiswned,  with  rirtne  li  '^  ■,  -  ' , 

^eiJuUy^  tL^,?   ,.    t.  V.    •  :"  o  ?.  .r:  :i^r  afHi'ifiiq  itf 

*  The  name  of  ArfUdla^^aaglifttV  tb*  firorfliia  %iid^'«»ksriK^tes. 
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To  Ibtt  we'must'iiddi'as  a  specuncus 
t,  a  cborut;  «p^  though  some  read^^ 


aubjact  of  die  nuMieni  P^w:b^vgbt  ta.M  1 
4MM  liMt  appeals  U>  m  p^^Am^  wmi  bmm 
which  tiM  elder  IM 
hel^  liMt  decidea  I 

-«<  .  la  aadia^iiaKlial  flame  jtJidiaf^.rt    i>'»tt;  yY«»M 
'  ■    .  .    IFMIe.oiur.ai9nato-«it«teFaJHE«  ikNl^.M  o^^l* 
Midst  Uaed  anddeatbt.piir  bfaitfMiwi.t^ii^ftgj^ 
Ne^lesfir  i$  it  oeia  ta gQ»^ .  .     > ., .  .,'».^^. r^  veil 

FWST  BAao^,    .       ,     .,   j^  ^^j 
Alas !  how  swift  has  flown 

That  brii^ay  happy  1^, 
When  witib  my  voice  alone  .;  " 

I  woke  the  battled  rage! 
I,  who  leeliDed  in  diady  mead,  '^  *^    -^^^ 

Can  now  bnt  sing  the  hero's  deed*         '   '^^^  '** 
Then  did  this  good  right  hand  ,  ^^  ^^-iU  .m 

Oft  lay  the  harp  aside,  '^  '"^  ^^  '* 

Tograsn  the  deadly  brand  5  > -l /jimi^^- 

lllis  nand,  which  can  but  glide  ''"^ 

Now  languidly,  with  failing  skill,  '^*^ 

O'er  chords  scarce  answering  to  my  Will. 
Like  the  swelling  wrath  of  a  mountain  rtV4?r       '  \^, 

That  bounds,  in  the  pride  of  its  conscious  poiref, 
So  fiercely  from  height  to  height  '    ['■" 

•     That  to  dust  the  thundering  waters  shtrer, 

Then  aloft  rebound  in  a  silvery  shower,        ;^  ^' 
Was  my  rushing  in  youth  to  the  fight.         •      ' ' 
But  now.  Tittle  heeding  " ''[   ^' '^ 

Mine  earlier  force. 
My  foot  is  receding,  "uu  -uif 

And  years  in  their  course  *        '  4* 

Scatter  snows  o'er  my  head.  */^ 

ThoHf^  now  bfoafKr  swei^pinfii,  .        rf 

The  Rhine  thus,  shall  wane,  .  ^^^^.i^* 

And  through  swamps  feebly  creeping/ 

Searee  Img'rii^y  gain 
Of  old  Ocean  thebed.  ^  ' !'    * 

Ufa's  hUtr  days  tm^mkmtminimm^^ 
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lad  mine  incautious  foatttiliafpiiij  w  'i<tiiitf^»it>b4i  l^^ft  <%|i|^# 
Of  ffieads  and  kindred,  hastening  to  deeay. 

And  kinsmen  turu  tafiyi^^Oh  hearts,  than  ttonet 
More  hard!  thM)^/^hV^^Mle''ftl«vil^^«^ ^ilA  sskle^ 
Whose  sligBtie^t  l»l&^"^l^f^fr^3fi^fM!foiml37%  groans ! 

May  freedom's  cause'^th  vtotopy  be  dwtiet^l 
Or  underground  these  hoary  locks  ahide. 
Ere  I  in  fettei-s  seemy  country  bound  ! 

THIRD  BARD*    ,  . 

What  deeds  of  high  emprise  Sin 

Did  my  youth's  comrades  share  !, 
Fefrts  of  such  lofty  guise,. 

In  later  days  are  rare. 
Ah  those  were  gallant  battles  !   Those  '    ' 

Were  fierce  encounters,  deadly  blows  ! 

Strong  arms  and  hearts  of  fiame^  '  ."    ^ 

These  rival  chiefs  display; 
But  the  Cheruscan  name,  / 

Declines:  £rom  day  tQ  day ; . 
And  vainly  should  we  hope  to  view, 
Tl^i  son  hi^  father's  fame  renew.  ■  ^     '^   -^v« 

But  ev'n  the  bravest  man^  .    '    .,   ,...*, 

Though,  high  midst  .heroes  p,laped,p^  it    .  ff 

Would  scarce  outlast  his  sps^n  .  '^'^  /ll 

Ctf  life,  by  hard  ungraced  j  ,;,  ^  .!r  r   Jty 

Nor  would  the  stranger's  earnest  eye    ^      ''•*<;*» 
Ask  where  the  honoured  ashes  He.  • '  '^   -  "^^ 

The  dazzling  sun  at  eve,  J    .   x         .^ 

When  sinking  in  the  |ea|     ./.  ^  \       ]y 

No  lasting  track  can  leave^     ,  ^    .',   [  ,lv  I-        ^  >^* 

Of  radiance  on  the  lea  ;       '  j^  ^     *  /.  - 

Snch  were  the  prou^st  hero's  faC'^    <-.^    Iv^/'v 


Prokmged  not  verse  hft^ldSorjfS'^e.' 

In  us  the  martial  flame  is  feding;^  "^  ^^'  /         , 
Feeble  our  arms^  our  steps'^afe  stoWT       ^    ' 

Midst  blood  aBd.«bMl»<Mra9thren  aidi^, 
N|^  toi^i  111  ir  ami  mif$^k^:^-^fih  ^vii^p* 
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44ff  JdAfftiV  fIiM0^  ^/  ItBlumlkiPmm. 

Ita^a^  ^  9^90  of  tbe  German  critic;  aad  gladly  shouM^i^f^iJract 
Ui^ir  leulogieB  of  an  author  whom  we  personally  kneW^  and  jMrfie 
merits  we  always  fully  appreciated,  even  whilst  the  f^triHgf^dtii^ 
maly^  of  his  wild  api>earance«  and  yet  wilder  impe^o^ty  if  ^n- 
Qi^^  .in  the  aristocratically  calm  atmosphere  of  a  jL^nqo^  stbl^i;4Wr 
room*  and  of  a  drawing-room  variegated  and  enliv§imiL1^ilih$ 
brilliancy  of  many  a  ^tar,  literary  or  artistic,  called  to  eitf  i^il 
sniile  that  no  sense  of  decorum  could  repress.  Bli|,{>Qj^r^^os- 
colo's  literary  merits  and  faults,  as  well  as  his  history,  tutr^e^m^^^/ 
been  so  amply  discussed  in  our  pages^*  that,  although^^p^  ^re^if^ 
to  be  restramed  by  every  slight  notice  of  an  author  that'c^a^p^^f 
previously  appeared  therein,  we  can  only  recur  to  him  hi pas^iU 
Leaving  this  remarkable  man,  therefore,  we  shall  tk<^^  ere  we 

Suit  the  field  of  poetry,  exhibit  our  individual  supef^rity  over 
le  Italian  critics,  in  a  qualitv  in  which  it  is  the  oontinental 
fashion  to  hold  all  Britons  deficient,  viz.  gallantry,  by  iiiimediately 
paying  our  respects  to  the  ladies  >^4ii>m  Maffei  r^liq^tes  to  a 
page  or  two  of  his  penultimate  chapter*  Here  again/  bbwever, 
and  for  the  reasons  already  alleged,  we  can  extract  dnlV  what  he 
says  of  the  most  remarkable.  ; 

'*  Diodata  Saluzzo  Rotro,  in  a  poem  entitled  Ipptizia,  aatl^,the  extra- 
ordinary woman  bearing  that  name,  {AngUck  Hypatia,)  wfad  cultivated 
pbilolopfay  and  mathematics  at  Alexandria,  and  died  «  Chrislwk  xatitft. 
In  her  poem  Signora  Saluzzo  developed  all  the  dootripeft.thatunttmijki 
tbf^se  days  known  and  taught,  expounding  the  dogmas  pf  t^j^^gHi)^ 
Platonists,  the  Stoics,  the  Eleatic$,  the  £picureans,  thg  I^yirrhq^s^s^^ 
Eclectics  3  the  secret  opinions  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  witti  |he  ceremo- 
nies of  Isis ;  and  finally  celebrating  the  dogmas  and  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, whilst  passing  sentence  upon  the  various  heresies  tMt  had  then 
arisen.'* 

Need  we  add  a  word  of  this  lady's  more  ordinary  pfiductions, 
t.  6.  novels,  or  rather  tales,  the  proper  English  fpyr  tne  Italian 
novelli?  •»> 

EleofQora  Fonseca  Pimentdi  during  the  ephemeraLctSistence  of 
the  Parthenopean  republic,  adopted  the  profession,  tinti$nal  to  her 
sex,  of  a  newspaper  writer ;  and  upon  the  fell  of  the '  republic, 
we  are  told— 

**  This  lady,  graced  with  every  species  of  learning,  atid  yieli  more  with 
virtue,  praised  and  even  beloved  oy  Mctastasio,  was  sentetyced,  as  the 
writer  of  the  Monitore  Ndpoktano,  to  lose  ber  life  on  the  gaUpws  erected 
on  the  Piazza  di  Mercato,  {Anglic^  the  market-place.)  When  summoned 
to  execution,  she  asked  for  her  coffee,  which ^he  draiik,  and  then  walked 
forth  with  the  mien  of  one  superior  to  niisfortnne.  Upon  r^ching  the 
fatal  spot,  she  began  speaking  to  the  people ;  bat  the  executioners,  fear- 
ing that  a  disturbance  might  be  thus  excited,  with  their  c^rds  put  an  end 
at  once  to  her  eloquent  discourse  and  her  life.*'  ,//ii 

•  See* Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  355,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  Si9^ 
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M*feJif'^Wfe  hiapjjett  to  bave  met  whh  the  1*^1*9  o^T^re^ 
'^bati^lirVordoiitj  of  whom  our  author  says —  *  " 

niMifly^  '^^PPiQfii  (satires)  in  blank  verse,  her  Capitoti  (epistles)  in  ferza 
i4^/}kHd  fter  Somjcts,  have  rtceived  the  hearty  praises  of  journalists  and 
t^id^)  sind  gain^  her  a  distiDguished  place  amongst  the  most  celebrated 

■'j* 'Now,' las  we  think  Satire  almost  as  unusual  a  female  pursuit  as 
ii^spaper  writing,  our  specimen  shall  exhibit  the  plajful  femi- 
fiWie'rtianner  in  which  this  lady  wields  the  unfeminine  Ifish,  She 
beigins  het*  satires  as  follows : — 

^  ^ ,     ,  ^  Behold  December  come,  bringing  short  daysjj 

'^     And  evenings  never-ending,  dedicate 
10 /u  /  I*  1*0  Aweet  vohiptnous  delirfits, — or  yawns. 

0  »*^^'     '  AloiM?,  beside  the  blazing  hearth,  I  sft, 

u  oj  ^  "Mitie  elbow  on  my  kuee,  upon  one  band  * 

/I'wiv.tMycliin  supported,  hi  a  gentle  dose,  -  if 

<'i  u  1*  '   Whilst- ever  and  anon  with  t'other  band  <u 

I  grasp  the  tongs  or  shovel,  and  the  fire 

,. ,  ^       .  Alternately  heap  up,  arrange,  or  stir; — 
;^^^  Truly  a  jocund  life." 

•  ^Oar£iir  satirist  then  tells  us  that  her  husband,. as  a  remedy  for 
Aisiietltiss  condition^  suggested  that  she  should  write;  that  she  ^ 
ettiighf 'at  the  idea,  but  hesitated  what  style  to  attempt;  when  hei 
ilket  some  discussion,  proposed  satire. 
y  ,  ,  .    ^^  Ay,  but  as  Gozzi  could,  dare  I  assail 
,  The  thousand  poets  of  our  tuneful  days  ? 
May  I  proclaim  how  those,  in  poetry 
Who  know  but  sound  and  metre,  yet  aspire 
''"•*  '  '     To  the  Castalian  fount,  sprinkling  themselves, 
■fi.ii.  '       From  Delia  Cruscan  bolter,  with  cant  words 

Of  Tuscan  obsolete,  or  toss  and  chum 
f-»     /  '   •  Tbdr  half-filled  heads?     «  And  who  art  thou  V  they'll  ask  5 
r  tif       •    ^  What  wondrous  proof  of  wisdom  hast  thou  givn^ 
,1       ;    That  tfaoa  as  our  preoeptresa  shouldtt  stand  forih^ 
Thus  sputtering  sentences  V     A  different  theme, 
The  battling  of  the  learned,  let  me  choose. 
,  '  Haste  we  on  these  new. gladiators'  stage 

To  view  the  bloody  fight,  unwearying, 
'  That  entertains  the  literary  mob. 

Serving  no  further.    But  should  I  aver  , 

\ That  Criticism^  high  Genius'  mother,  oqce  ,,     , 

^         Had  clocile  sons,  wbo  thankfully 'obeyed  ;  .  , 

Her  precepts/ knowing  such  the  surest  means    .  \  .it    ni 

To  prosper  in  the  service  of  the  muse;  \  ,^   ,>  i >f(..  \i 

But  that  her  living  sons,  now  of  ripe  age,  - 
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>.!♦  ino.'l'Qlf**l»gl^din^hei:rW«c}om'«qowwtt«r^oD  riiBgu  Jeuin 
>i'»jK  oj  -^.f^W-^^  *w>rc«d  aud  lawless  wa^tpn,  ji^s^^  ^.^  .,jjO  .egfitn 
^,3VmP*»VipeaMou8  paramours  embrace,     ,,  ^^j  3^3^^  ^^  g^^ 


,<$[  ,i(  V)  Shei9eakKe'bai8'skimmtAiwo'irck\m^  '^Itl^"' 

m\vjN\  iv^Toioto^Ure •censors  !:  .Wretdbcd>sm«tterefi!  jb  .8?.3biiji9V30 
-H**  Jiiil  .flett^rof-ffaps  and  ribboQd  «ightet4U<>it,jirfge#l6U  iii  oJrRj 
>:>i|»f^tf"o«r  readers  should  concur  in'  thi^fUppdroflj^^Kiio  ^ 
ligUl*laarex>lnibt  from  her  Sermone  of  La  ViH^i^^r^j^ksbftL 
fffsmh^'thki  la  vWeggiatura  is  the  proper  itmtii  U^%hd^^MMi 
<tei9|4>b«f  ^figitto  this  countrj,  which  every  I(^^|(i6l»tilJkdl^\||fi 
tiiWApwbo'faM  any  pretension  to  be  estefimed  ftfsbk^iuAd^iaiblt 

*'  They  who  but  in  imagination  own  '  g>l  ifimoi  sniwollol 

k  'iifqo^'  ?'F»laoe  or  country-seat,  at  others'  cost .   /fi-jq^?  ol  ^nivfiH  ** 
.ifoljipofpiiMusil  ruralize.     I  share  the  general  rtg©f..i  j?mn  ow  .sDaBcnoi 
inoxnf.tf  iSof  h  v^ggktura.     Where  to  go  ?**•  .      f.)  naelt  pBff  iJoidw 

^A^RfenaMe  watering-place,  with  medical  hot  fealh^^JB^ftte^lfeffl 
" 1  proceeds :—  "'"''''^  ^niMm  loT 

•man^  thou  shalt  have  double  li^rf^iy  ^'jicneijaq^ 
ch  commodious.  This  gay  mon^li.  ^^j  ,^l^\  «„| 
cred  to  delight,  disdains  :.ofnh3rfilo 

oughts  of  base  economy.  .  .^        ,  ^^^^^ 

runks,  and  band-boxes,  the  cpacp  ^^^j^  iwoMsiB 
id  the  servant  and  the  dog,  .^^l^  ^^  ,^^^^,1^,^ 
?^-  Hi  impatient  job-man  st^Bs^^^j,  ^^  ^^i, 
e  are  off!  The  city  streets  ., ,,^^,,^3  ^^^  ^ 
along :  delicate  nerves  ^,,jrf  ^,  ^^^^.^^^ 

e  their  bustle.     As  we  go,  j^jj 

i>  .iM  . . .  ')  r^?«f  c^s  <>\^  «very  passenger  mine  eye,  , ,^„,    ^^ \. 

i*?  ir.:/.  >ekipg,  distinguishing,  mongst  vulgar  crpwds^lS,^^,^^^^.  „d 

Envy  hi  others^^go  amongst  the  sick  ^  ^ 

ow  JbHj  ^dbi:iMiircl^'^o£  j<^y.(:<Tfarvs>.meditqtin^^  v^  )7  o^j^Hj  nO 

iifidi  9ionF^JMwn;d4lpart;  rtudj  i'heaofi7j(#Ups<aB(flv)iQdk  ionns? 
Hguodlla  UlWD>te>r#t^,sto  the! (Wipdofvsp^^  to  ^^bvBiT  adi 

h^^8ie^b9ft»y?»B^of^IH>»3^Ra<^naiF.ingg^r^  ofi  svbi'  9W 

We  now  turn  back  to  the  prose  writers,  philosophers^  &c^ 
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whom  MaiFei  pdvcsb  4ieflit/<to  tfoa  jifwlif  "^Ofntb^sd^iitewise  the 
number,  we  scarce*]^  iife^d  rfeittind  Ae  iieaden  ^i^^^^inr^  tliat  we 
must  again  content  'dtrrselves  vnihi  selecting  a'  ebulf>lfe^  from  the 
mass.  Our  own  (hdividnal  taste  wouH  tiiitui^liy  feitd^iis  to  seek 
one  of  these  in  the  class  of  historiaris,  land' the' t^ffi^Qn  that  of 
speculators  in  political  or  legislative  theories.  '  Bfi^'  ^we  find  no 
historian  of  ^sMjKcient  cffl^brity  to  warrant  the,. 3e|(9cjlion;  and 
indeed  we  must  observ^>  th-at.\^cenzo  Cupco^jJ^  iy^  of  those 
here  named,  although  his  Spiggiii  iitorkv^i^tifi^-MiiiH^  4{ 

Napoli  (Historic ^Ewaj^iUlMnibe/N^ftpolMaf&t'BftvWQ  be 

highly  prftkedelij^  iMaffeiy  fwhovevtenfgiwes  an  lahstradt  of  it»  is, 
nevertheless,  at  least*  s»'niiKih'VBltied  foriiis^i^/ai^o/ie'  t/i  Italia 
(Plato  in  I{aty)|fitt^philo^d^iti!cd^h«il^cai  romancei^flld'^ftr  his  his- 
Hifff  o£Kltfi(iiAfr|afldifell  of  the^ short-lived  P«urlhenofieaii»f«piili|ic« 
<<A948fo^«vW^\tnu^  pause  to  obserre,  jthat  thi$  Pliilgt  jftiltMy^ 
HMJMMAgbrfJveffyt  miioh  .modelled  upon  the  Abb^  UuMi^ftim^h 
F^aglidiitJfmne  u^Jtuehnms  (Travels  of  the  ymnger /Vtia^ivw)^ 
iiiMr^^t^fiil^f  M*/aii  historic  novel,  aoalQg(>it3  to. thKMitpfr^r 
Walter  Scott  and  his  school;  whereupon  MaiFei  inlcpdmiNi  Mie 
following  remarks : —  

^  Having  to  speak  of  the  Phtone  in  Italia^  an  historioo^Vilosophical 
romance;  we  must  needs  s«f  something  of  this  species  of^c^mpositioni 
which  has  risen  to  such  fame,  and  gained  Walter  Soott  miB  Manzoni 
fiSS^^'iri^'y/tlt  .^  ,*  f  We  think  the  historic  novel  an.  a^Plii^fj^fl^jf^v^ 
lor  m^ing  Known  the  life  and  writings  of  any  remarkahlej)^som(ej^, 
or  any  obscure  period  of  history*  The  author  of  I  Viaggt  X^  F^traTca 
(Petrarch's  Travels),  by  putting  this  illustrious  Itpilian  In  m6non,  depict* 
ing  him  in  the  most  brilliaDt  epochs  of  his  life,  elubi<fat(t)|;'the  history 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  introducing  hini'ln  tfae  act  of  writing 
those  very  epistles  that,  under  the  title  of  Familidi^,  fctf '/SVrf^i  and  c^ 
without  /fV/e,  have  so  long  lain  dusty  and.  negkctetf  W'the  ponderous 
volumes  of  the  Basle  edition,  has,  in  our  opinion,  i*e^'d^l*^  ||  signal  ser* 
▼ice  to  liter^iiti*e.  There  is  but  one  fault  in  tb^  bd6k'tHkt*wi  could  wish 
to  see  corrected — it  is  the  making  Petrarch  speak^'^iWidri  the  words 
ascribed  to  him  are  not  upon  record  as  having  actdall^  bem  spoken  by 

*•  Any  supposed  danger  of  mJngHhg  ttdtli  and  ScWon  may*be  avoided 
by  accuracy  in  quotation.  It  is  thus  that  Manzoni  ghrd^  notice  when  he 
speaks  as  a  novelist,  and  when  a^  an  historian  J'"  ♦*'**"  W^  confess  it  is 
by  consulting  the  books  to  wYiich  this  w^tet  refefs  that  vi^e  Vfve  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  an  bistdri^^cal'epbcb  {)VevibuslVtmknown  to  ns«" 

On  these  very  curibu»iOpiiikms^»vl^  shall' otnlj^ohesenie,  that  we 
cannot  adlo#/i^atxvfvi'italy;or PettivrchVTravcfls^ im faiore  than 
the  Travels  of  Anachat^is/'td  l^ank  68  bi^fdtlc'  ^Idfeft^  although 
^e  have  no  other  ^  Utlfe- i^iidy  cortcddedffdH^'fiiftJbViy  designed 
merely  as  vehicles  for  the  expbsitiori.df  {yhtWsd^Ulfe'Stbiystems  and 
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4d»  UMu^iSidopif  tf^eiUu  l^Umm^fisi 

pdRtkial  ^efKmieirii;  a  speom  ^  flctum  wbidL.'weuAfcias 
nmcb  'as  ^*e  dtligbt  hi  the  trtM  Wafveriay  wl»i'haltlAm^^md^ 
pertmps  from  a  ausptcion  that  it  is  treatnig  its  like  tbilcfardat^EWt^ 
eiHng  the  edge  of  ^e  cup  by  a  title-page  aaaoueci&g'xl  monAitm 
ebeat  us  iDto  Bwallowiag  the  black  doae  of  abstract .  rtfa^oiiagiil 
when  perhaps,  for  the  eitpress  purpose  of  Tefresbiag  onnieUf 
dfter  such  laborious  abstract  reasomng,  we  had,  as  we  tUai^lif 
opened  a  work  of  imagiDation.  .  v.infi  ioi 

;  But  to  retum  to  the  business  of  seleetioD,  Atntt  wlMcfa  ifiignei 
Mftffiri's  iriews  of  the  historic  novel  have  diverted  os^  ^WidtiflN 
4^ct  t^  the  pobtical-philosopfay  eks»i--of  Gioja^wboin'weJMtaiid 
£sili  havte  made  our  second  choice,  on  account  of  the  KKiginalkf  M 
kast  of  soine  of  bis  legislative  ideas  upoa  die  soiqecftiof/qsfliaadi 
and  puoishmeats,  our  author  actually  tells  us  »cifhiiig;b«^ionkl>tUi 
titles  of  hb  prindpal  works,  thus  altogether  loiliogiaiHrtidiasgaB 
eralic  indtnatioiis.  Under  these  circumstances,  wurtlwi^iiae 
r^soutce  but  to  submit,  and  write  of  the  men  9moi^tiAm% 
upon  whom  Maffiei  has  bestowed  more  notice,  who  bajw^  todstfdii^ 
lUil^iiished  themselves,  although  in  raatft^ni  less  eot^eoiidoriaih 
our  own  peculiar  tastes ;  and  the  names  vre  -select  abrfl  dbte ithass 
bf  Visconti  the  antiquary,  and  of  him  who  has  £(mf^n»dL|«ipa 
bhysical  science  an  instrument,  the  immense  power  oftiHftOGii^ 
however  highly  valued,  is  still,  we  suspect,  very  imperfectly  w^i^^ 
^iated-^still,  in  fact,  incalculable;  need  we  add,  of  Vohftjl-  ivnn 
We  begin,  following  Mafiei's  order,  with  die  aailiqiiiurj^  irii^ 
secdils  to  have  been  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  an  infantt^r6di^ 
Wh6  liv^d  to  verify,  in  riper  years,  the  promise  of  his  (;hiidhoodui 

*'  A^mopgst  the  erudite  of  our  age,  pre-emiQent,  giant^likey'stoli 
Epuio  Quirino  Visconti,  prince  of  modern  arcbaiologists,  9  very  prolSi^ 
of  leamiDg,.and  of  antical  acumen  iu  judging  the  monuments  of  Mtl^pyifi 
in  distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  spuricHi8  3  who  raised  the  digJrit|F 
of  antii|uarian  science  by  combining  it  with  the  study  of  ^^  lu^  iMad  ii 
the  ancient  ckssics.  He  was  bom  in  Rome,  on  the  30th  c^.^Q^j^q)))^ 
)  75 1,  the  son  of  Giambattista  Visconti,  Prefhtto^w^  confets^^iffijigaar 
riimce  whether  w^  should  translate  this  old  Latin  official  title,  Pje^jiy 
Pr#d4ent,or  Guardian)  of  Boman  Antiquities.  Soearly  did  Fmriiytjifh 
cover  the  singular  perspicacity  of  bis  intellect,  that,  at  the  age  ^%,ysffr 
^nd  a  half,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  tbfs  alph^hi^:  a^  Iviog 
VQftbjb  as  yet  to  articulate  fbe  liquids  and  consonants,  would  poi(4  ^^w 
01^  with  bis  tU)y  fipger  in  any  book  shown  to  him.  At  two  j^rp  ci  a§s 
he  distinguished  On  medals  the  effigies  of  all  the  emperors  tirdm  tt^vta 
.Gjesar  to  Gallienus.  At  three  years  and  a  half  he  re^  bbtttl^ilSt  ind 
0ref^^ ;  at  ten  he  displayed,  in  a  public  examination,  a  thordijkgh  \ud$h 
jfef^jpsipfgie^raphy,  history,  chronology,  numismatics,  and  geoiii^fjtr]^^  ^ 
';^t  .^weivj^^  in  a  more  formal  and  solemn  examination,  be  solv^^d  jt^ml^ 
^^Ifjif^Sjijro^^       in  trigonometry,  analysis,  and  the  dijferentlrfii^trlilil^ 
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^c  AlrllliirteeD/lhi$  modarti  admir»bie  Crich^op  trans|at^4  ^b^ 
liuncfaBa  ofilfiufipides,  atid  the  Odes  of  Piodar;  to  which  la^t  k<^ 
a|qs0nd|3di  a  critical  essay  upon  the  great  Greek  lyri^t^the  luode 
mi  \#hic]i  ke  should  be  translatedi  the  mod^o  lue^e  l^t^^daj^d 
^^»e^i!tc.  Su^  But  the  discovery  of  PquApeii^  tbeoaf^t  r^e^i^ty 
nduioh  treviyed  the  decliniog  in^r^  \n  Hjerpulane|L|(9rr-4(^gf^^ 
^il^^^  coficomitant  or  coosequent  excavations  aod.^xplpratiqus 
for  antiquities  in  and  about  Rome — probably  decided  the  p^qr^j^ 
tpn)^ch  inn  aifter-life  was  dedicated.  In  3  7B2*  E^ip  Wher 
itipdertobk  hr  bis  fatfa«r>  than  assisted  him  in^  the  lettexrpiie^ftf^!^ 
tiiiadr^o  «isao0)f»9uy  and  elucidate  tb^  engravings  of  .th^'8p)|iQi)4i4 
Mute.PiorClatuientiao;  Mdd,  upon  that  Catfaer'^  duat)^  in.  k7^i 
tlM':au{ieKkitesKfeiice  of,  and  responsibility  for,  the.eatire  winb 
di^olced  upon  the  son.  This  occupation  did  not,  hawev^r,  by 
mufm^tLia  absorb  the  whole  of  Visconti's  time  or  attention;  evei*^ 
antique*  discovered,  every  museum  collected  by  native  or  fprejgu^c 
«M4-8i^tae^  medalsy  tombs>  inscriptions  included — becoming  in 
turn  tibeiobjects  of  bis  powers  of  investigation,  exp1anatioi>,  appi^i^- 
fiialiiod^iand  description.  To  enumerate  all  these  various  patiqu^^ 
r»Mitlabour/B*a8  we  find  jthem  iq  Maffei,  would  be  too  loRg  i^pf 
wmfifpace;  it  could,  moreover,  be  interesting  only  to  professed 
jibi^MarieSk  ond  they,  of  course,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  /^ats 
ofit^l^  their  di3tinguished  colleague.  But  we  must  not  omit  vvb#jt 
may  show  the  peculiar  ^character  of  Visconti's  archaiology;./^.e. 
•:tUat  from  ^oqae  of  these  remains,  to  others  qnintelligibl|s,  b^.de? 
fi^ed  1^  anatter  for  a  critical  and  historical  essay  upon  p^f^ 
m^uoy,  or  prediction  by  fire.  In  fact,  Visconti  gave  to  pji^ps^it;!^ 
jl|9ji^^ly  deemed  frivolous,  a  tone  of  dignity,  and  raised  therp  to  a 
station  which  they  have  been  little  accustomed  to  enjoy,  save  i^ 
tkoBe  unenligbtened  times  when  all  knowledge  is  esteemed  mar- 
>«6Uous.     He  himself  has  said : 

•^'  The  science  of  the  antiquary  is  not  one  of  copjecture,  bat  the  fru^t 
6f  bjddiclous  study  of  the  classics — of  a  diligent  combination  and  conjk- 
Mitiion  of  monuments — of  a  cultivated  and  unquestionable  taste  in  tlijs 
pn^  brta— of  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  usages,  laws,  religion,  an4 
dispofiitk>n  of  the  aQcients^  a  knowledge  seldom  unaccompanied  by  pbi- 
tesbphy." 

'   Upon  which  Maffei  observes  : — 

"All  these  various  gifts  were  uni 

every  different  branch  of  arcbaiologic  s 

Winckelmann,  and  others  were  mos 

^^gle  branch*     He  knew  the  Greek 

ili^id^ypf  his  injtellect  equalled  the  im 

^\^9^  ^jjill  j?^iirere4  not  merely  the  false 

t^e  j)i)giba1ple :  ^exercising  a  just  and 

two  acknowledged  truths,  educe  a  third 
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ti9Piliilta«otiili»t: might  dear,  up^  bis  thesis ]>.M»bei&f:d(ta^lNtiit  iraBiapj^liefl 
^ifba^AIoiHeli^aieUaMd  of  Tacitus, '  He  abridipes  all  IpeoiiiabiifMciBailll^^d* 

Viscontis  reputation  soon  becanu^  Jburopean.;  ./fi^H'.if^^^l^ 
WIS  any  antique  anywhere  discovered^  that  was  not  jraiiii|dis^eiy 
^MlWldted  to  hb  eriticiil  irispection.  '     '  m   .n.yoT 

ti  aroldst^^s 


appointed  our  archaiologist  minister  for  the  Hohael/epart]] , 

'itmhl  oMb^diefiviewho  eompoied  tbe-eveixitiVew^  Ajiia^sf/Cb<k  t^e  of 
qar^fiiaMttki  famiie  o£  the  soldiery/  hei  idifplayedou^nfifafibuioatiHh 
^ioni^auPQicibite  firmness  not  to  have. been  .antiofwi^lijjfirQMDth^  ^ibod 
fipm  eif  letters.  To  an  ambitious  maiij  rapacipu^  of  .^e^^^l^Jiflq^iiA* 
h^  %9iA  boldIy> '  Look  at  the  Taq^eiau  rock  ;*  a|ld.t,¥^  z^fj^i^  i^|)f^ 
Le.repiressed  the  turbulent  and  the  factious  provok^  tbe^/^^tVofe^jbf- 
fStdho^  a  Milanese  newspaper,  to  call  him  a  Moderate ;'^  9,%  ^i^^J^^ 
practice  of  a  virtue  could  be  matter  of  reproach.  At  )en|gth  fie  was 
*oblrg;<ed.  to  resign  bis  office,  because,  the  French  coiiimis^dne?^  ni^& 
^l^reitented  to  him  the  plan  of  a  decree  dishonourable  t6  'RJbiii^,%t^ffl2Kg^ 
nantly  bade  them  seek  elsewhere  for  destroyers  of  his  country."     •^^" 

.{..lY'scpiiU  s  firmness  does  not  seem  to  ha^e  JD|^^fe^|fl)|Jp^l^li}e 
i^pil^ii  of  tbe  French  masters  of  Italy,  for  wq.findjMi'al^ihiio  eirl 

799,  he  was  named  by  the  French  ^oy^r'^WiW^^ 
h  the  title  of  superintendent^  of  the  niuSfji^m  .ujen 
rre.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  P^'of^fgJff^W*^- 
Dr  of  antiquities,  and  a  member  of  the  •l^^tUure. 
aud  Millin  and  David  said^  *  Ennio  Qutrino  i^Xbt 
B  French  in  Italy/        ♦  *  .        \,?^,^,Z^ 

taincd  the  ease  and  tranquillity  essential  to  'give  the 
scholar  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies,  he  continued  to  publish  fmm9rtal 
tt'titftigs.  '■        *  •  *  From  a  careful  exapi^l^qn^f 

Cbe  fapious,  pendera  Zodiac,  he  proved  that,  so  far  from  dating,.'  ^Jb^d 
been  ooomioisly  supposed,  one  hundred  and  thirttj  ceniMrie^  befote'the 
Chrilthm  era,  (thus  invalidating  the  chronology  of  tbe  Bible^)  ikirast 
!iavc  been  executed  between  A.  D.  12  and  A.  D.  132.  *  .  J^^|,  "J^* 
.Visconti's  opniion  is  now  generally  adopted  by  the  learned."  ,    il^vj,!),,*! 

^  ikgaiii«  we  otoit  tbe  catalogue  of  Visconti's  labours  Ai^.l^jat- 
ingitt  and  pass  to  what  Maftei  calls  *^  the  greates^t  triumpn^ruie 
iiKitl  shMno«»  moment  of  Visconti's  life;  his  aUmjfninni'^by'Mie 
JShglian  parliament  to  pass  judgment  upQ|i.  tbe  Partien9^/,^i|r- 

L*H  We^^need  hardly  st&te  that  the  antiquary  trtfs  fldtter^d'^^liy'^e 
^'|jfitt^(^fcfh?8  U^  evinced,  or  that  be  wasj(Jejjjg){j|j^O 

'  tibe  dight  of  these  Wonders  of  ancient  art,  of  wbiGhiheifaWlsftMyii* 
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rds  of  seven  centuries  ijie  wonder  of  the  ancient  world,. and  in^Plu- 

In  Fans  he  continued  to  pro^eput 
write  and  publish  their  result,  unt 

'^Un%e'_fi]^  ot*!l|&*^bruary,  after toiig  ai 
w^'suppQWed  by  liis  beloved  wife^ 
bers^vi^es^^         piany^f^itWal  friend 

W>^  :nftvf^)EO«fe  to, Volifti  Avilh  who 

Bc.ofiAheiillae(|doiis^  ili^lttidiiab  already  mentkan^  wdilUmuf^wg 
k^  tditbiPdigMcM^ththan  tb  the  niiietcenlb  G^rftattj^^'tfiid^tfamh 
'^'ftiiiptectetf  4¥i  a  volume  of  literary  hi^^ory,  pfofeSsh'^'  h  m9t 
ly^'i*ibsi^,\t*o'hnve  gr^ed  the  fi«t  thitty-two- y^ars|W^  fl^ 
t^]f^y\'^^j6ut;  as  We  do  find  him  in  the  volume  lioW  un4fei^'i%^%» 
;*]|V8^Sl|ouly^  respect  we  Ijave  long  entertained  for  inis  jgreat 
nj^^yljfrp^  us  to  extract  and  at)8tr%t|^^MH" 

;{}]aj^p/.|]^9^ey>  ^tfofded  respecting  hira,  whether  a^]g\!^^f^,^r 
^*      ",ruiu>(yj  /..!i   ...•      ■  '  -  ■  -,•..*  '/'*/-d  ^IJnfiU 

"  Alessandro  Volta  was  born  at  Como  in  the  year  1745,  of  an  Jllus- 
:Mfe  ftWil^;»li?^lytriisttuguished  amongst  tb    '^ 

earlie^^i^iiM'liedi^overed  an  eager  itk 
^mical  iscience)  the  principal  phenomena  ol 
divi^i^es 'ill  electricity,  then  in  progress,  he  ( 
it'^t'i'H  i^ernaiDs  tinpublished.  But  it  was  t( 
nci^^ifly  applied  himself,  and  upon  it  he  pi 
^■.^m'J769,  addressed  to  P.Giovanni  Bei 
Jressett'  to  the  Abate  Spallan^ni.  * 
2se  writings.  Count  Firmian,  then  goverrio 

*  Lord  Elgin  has  been  so  bitterly  and  generally  censured  for^ifemoving^^jj^r 


^  Toiti  Alliens,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  here  inserting  Canovals  oplmbii  ot  the 
,*fs  wfe'^Wlk  reeorded  by  Maflfei,  wlid,iti  his  accotint  6f  ^^^^flfcil($i5WJ4ffl8^J*- 
"^Fvdttt  tlfie  bonlu  of  the  Seine  CanoTa  repaired  to  those  of  tlie^lllMliil^'lO  oHMl^lo 
^  jiipq(k)  ib^;  Parthenon  marbles*  res|>ectlog  vrhicb  ha  wvete  as  foiilQvcs  torla^|#.iiJ^, 


herf 

)rt  ^  9iy  stay  in  this  capital  is  tcrb^,  I  consecrate  ?wy  Pfp^ib(e  iniijiute  tp.^^  con* 

nY^IanOfi  of  (bese  celebrated  relics  of  ancteiit  art«y  1  admire  in  thehi  thith  td  nAtore, 

ijolil|tfdW^'tli  tlie  sHectlon  of  beautlfaFfbrfo^'*  lVth^^eVei^Hhfti^t|re4tb«8  tif^rWfth 

nMr#bjQfd^^!iwloesa,,v!ith  ea^qUiaitf  «r^ifi;Cp,/ b^t^  w^Jb^lrt ^  tN  kMfcfaffi^tfWMtfie 

mp  of  art  ^)piag  iveiled  ^ilb  the  most  perfepf  mastery.    -"•         -    • 

adtf/iil '  iftesll.'    I*  esife^m  myself  fortunate  In*  hr--'-'  ^' 

th  my  own  eyes  these  excellent  performances, 

n^ifo^l)^i^,f)9Ufii€^ed  tp)Ti9iidf>0.  .€fa-ett.i$fth<ji9i*ig*tj|)|»^nd  f^^ppt^i^fc,  my 

)|rd .  ihafe  anpteurs  an^  artist|i  owe  you  for  U^yil^r  Wyng,^t,)yf}IW*>«4if^Jf'3Vifk^ 

i^nracSiv  These''  std|)euifous,  sculptures,    I,  for  my  own  mxi,nt^io  omsr.you  my 

?Ottttd*Bffci*itWitkfcifiirtbeiiet/'^  w   -.. ;.  ;,..,(irto  Jriyg  3  II 


fepf  mastpry.  J  T|xe  ¥^i)d^,  js.  jej^j^an^jOTst 
;  in'havinj^  been  pefifiitted '  to  coo|tfteDtate 
nces,  and  should  hold  this  sufficienbl^mm- 
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Mm  ai  iM  Mgenl  W  tbe  <cMob  of  hit  cmxtttrfi-fkiiti  f^df^mkdo^^^ip^ 
4eil  toience  at  Como,  vHience,  io  1797,  he  Wm  ^fmsKtmAih'i^kmvtiik^ 
cMrid  me  UaWertily  of  Ptovia.*'         -  '^     '  '  t^^jtiora^. 

We  paM  over  Maffei's  9omewbat  miMutely  det^)^d,g^|^i|jp|(j)Ht 
Volta*8  earlier  researches,  discoveries,  and  iuveDtioi|9,r^)9tiK§|[ilNb 
ele^triQity,  hydrpgen  gas,  and  tbe  like,  not  ][>ecau^e^v^^^te£ii| 
them  orslight  merit  or  value,  but  because  at  the  px^^pi^yifyf 
afte^  |be  imitiense  progress  of  physical  science,  in  great  ,J^^ff^ 
through  bi^  instrumentality,  and  ^»^itb  t}^e  acti|^i  ^'^^]i$lSfCl^^ 
versa!  diffusion  of  knowledge,  we  conceive  ^Jie  progress  of.  j^^p^- 
m^tion  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  to  be  interesting  onlyp.s^^Jer^g^ 
faistory.  We  must  state,  however,  that,  at  the  time,  tne^  .frjijij^  ^5 
Volta's  labour  was  esteemed  of  such  value,  that,  upon  his  viMting 
England  in  1795,  he  received  from  the  Royal  Society  'ii  4nedaj 
struck  in  honour  of  his  invention  of  an  electricity  cfltiS^m^r.' 
'We  now  proceed  at  once  to  that  which  Volta's  learned  k^jSJ^Ji 
pl^r,  Biot,  has  well  termed  .  jf  ,.(.,,1 

**  The  great  discovery  of  the  development  of  electricrty  fitnti  ib^^ahf^ 
taal  contact  of  bodies;  a  principle  absolutely  new  and  unstlsji^c?^* 
wifich  Volta,  through  his  consummate  sagacity,  discerned,  wbitB'^he 
elVabl^shed  by  a  series  of  experiments  skilfully  and  judieio!^^  edfldhtt^d,* 
and  fl*om  which  he  deduced  an  application  so  happy  and  so  tUHMrd^wi^l 
that  thl«  is,  if  possible,  a  yet  greater  discovery  than  i!be  Very^^H^W 
Wbente  it  is  derived."  .    m./'    ll 

The  manner  of  Volta's  discovering  this  new  and  itit^fiitiljt 

that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it  ^biVtilif  tie 

'..(jij  yj 

born  at  Bologna  on  the  9tb  of  ^epjie{})|iejrj  J7^4 

I  medical  science,  in  which  he  made  such'pronciehcy 

professor  of  anatomy  to  the  renowned  bcJlogneke 

Istituto  delle  Scienze),     He  especially  prdcti^ea^'fli^ 

imenting  judiciously.  *  *       -    'Btr'BMi 

Kpenmeiits,  it  chanced  that  aome  skiDnediirbg^^ 

e  conductor  t)f  an  electrical  ttadHne^  and/MMIdM  tkB 

^  accidentaiiy  touched  the  crural  nervev,  of-odeiiif  <lti 

t  of  a  knifiS,  the  muscles  pf  the  dead  apiwid  moiwfl 

imvi^^My^     iJalvanij  notiijig  t]^s  j))^eiMMpeQon,  ^o^^a^t^i^fi^^tm 

.ME^erji^eot,  a^d  beUeved  that  be  jUad  disco^^ered  a  jaew  spfici^f^.i^li^'; 

tricity,  which  he  denominated  ^nimal.  *  *  /     .    ft"?  flft^gt 

tained  it  to  be  an  animal  law,  and  tbe  discovery  to  belong  rather  to 

physiology  than  to  any  other  branch  of  natural  pUilosophy!     ]^ut  vi^ta 

jKM)4^rt(aw'!to  prove;,  by  admirably  conceived  and  exeoaied  €q4pet^etit6, 

iHM  fkkfet\A\w  ekotridty  was  no  other  t4iaii  the  ^t^in^tfJMcMiiojli 

pMiUfd^wtfiteittd  t)y  the  contact  of  the  met«l$  6«f^liSi|fed'ld  ^  fftxpt-^ 

riment.  *  ♦  ♦ 

"  Not  oniy  were  the  two  Universities  of  Bologna  and  Pavia  divided  upon 
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gUOKthn^^M  itiM  wMeof.  sdenOfic  ]£«n>pe  t^k  pfob  vMh  aitkni 
ffiiiiiiJ<Mr<Yotoi^»«iid  tbw  la«b,  ttvabasbed  by  ibe  gocAt' names  eorotted^ 
)ug$t  bis  adversaries,  including  tbat  of  Httnaboldtj  ikau^nstet^rlMH 
d  dispule  Ibat,  so  far  from  tbe  electric  fluid  being  generated  by  ^be 
[iial  oi'gtoization,  it  vras  merely  a  powerful  sttntolaiit^  altc^^erix- 
leAtH' to' tbe  nerves  and  purdy  metallic/'  .  i.    ' 

Mfaffei  liere  enumerates  all  tlie  papers, 
Ita'  wrote  in  defence  of  his  o\yn  theory  a 
1vani*s^  and  ^his  it  is  right  tbat  Maffei  she 

frofesses  to  write  ^he  history  of  the  literatu 
tajy.  But  for  ourselves,  who  are  bounc 
r  own  weaving,  we  care  more  for  what  the 
that  we  turn. 

'  Vfplta  i^^yjng  ascertained  by  his  experiments  that  this  law  of  tb^ 
elopVent  of  electricity  by  simple  contact  was  not  conQned  to  tbe 
Lais,  )but  applicable  to  alt  heterogeneous  bodies,  although  in  very  di^- 
;nt  degrees  of  Intensity,  according  to  their  several  natures,  availed 
iself  of  this  principle  most  ingeniously  to  construct  a  new  apparsitiil^j 
jcb,  through  merely  its  immediate  application,  prodigiously  mprpaaed 

e£Fepts  produced.  This  apparatus  is  called  tbe  Vdtaic  pile,  pr  tbf. 
'trie  ^otamn^  or  still  better,  the  electromotive  apparatus;  and  is  qapa^ 

of  j^citiug  a  continuous  electric  current  through  all  oon^ui^u^g 
li^  interposed  between  its  poles;  which  current,  being  most  potent 
;;omVin^  ^pd  decompose,  is  of  tbe  utmost  use  tocbymical  science/'. . 
It  was  with  tliis  pile  of  Volta's  invention,  but  magnkled  ami 
iltipli^  into  a  battery  of  intense,  of  even  tremendous^  pp^er, 
it  t>ur  own  illustrious  countryman.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  de- 
mposed  and  reduced  to  their  primitive  elements  the  meta}jE{^|* 
i  gems,  the  earths,  the  gases,  indicated  the  identity  of  el^ctri^ 
y  and  magnetism,*  cleared  up  innumerable  errors,  andjt  m^y  be 
d,  evolved  the  primitive  elements  of  nature  from  their  muttifa- 
us  combinations  and  modifications; — discoveries  that  haye^ 
leed,  given  a  new  character  to  physical  science,  and  immor* 
ized  his  own  name,  and  of  which  the  writer  of  thia  paper  wa3. 

admiring  though  unscientific  spectator  in  the  theatre  of  the 
^yal  Institution, — but  discovmes  wfaidit  however  honourable  to 
;  genius  that  conceived  their  possibility,  and  by  admirably  de^ 
edand  executed  experiments  elicited  them  from  the  bosom  of 
scurity,  must  have  remained  unattainable  ^without  the  meat^ 
nished  by  Volta.  To  him  from  this,  surely  not  irrelevant, 
^ression  we  return* 

'^  Tbis  portentous  machine  was  first  described  by  its  inventor  vb^,^ 
snob  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  which  he  shows  tbe  analcigy  bt?i- 
^n  tbe  new  apparatus  and  the  torpedo.        *      *       ^M  aft^WfM'iJS; 

' *' ,tir. .■!!?" 

*  Since  IP  ably  followed  oot  and  estabii^d  by  Mr.  F^iT^^^  .  «  / 
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456  Mafiei*<  Hisiofy  ^{talian  Idieraiur^. 

in  a  memoir  upon  tbe  identity  of  tlte  electric  with  the  Galvanic  fluid. 

^^ifi|^^g^^pi?l^bi;^ed  in  tbf  iSRl^4fn€  on,tli^,^^^tc^  WVWfc/ftlJ\.«^ 
eyeoAee^tbat. century jadp^n.],     m     ,       -    ^..  .  ..umqi^H)     ,.S:\sV\; 
.  *'  prance,  in  sotpe  measure  severed  fron^  the  rest  pt  the  worltflWi> 
k%al  w^rs,  knew  no  ' '       "''  "  "  *    '   '    ^^™^  mJSN^Ai^ 

tttrte  tadi'  In  die  year 

Volta  summoned  by  the  conqueror  to  Pji^is/ivb8fJ41S'^[ 
rimimt$.ripoB.tte  dcvdopment.of  etectl-idbyJ>9riOQQlact^f>rgRmgoC^i 
DrflfWww  ,C9flwm«rfo»  frwtt  lb^Wfl«M>(9te«8i^Jxj*^LwJ|i<ilftirc^^ 
*9«,witnff8j^pd  judgpitbenw    Xl^  ^J^^fi^pfi^^a^y^  n^lto{ffl» 
J;jfe;Yedwitbfb(|aclmiraUon4^^^  ♦       ^i  m 

F^i:st.WoD^u|  proposed  to  confer  a  gold,mea([iljl]jon,j^^       ««j-r»«*^  *««.«. 


ill'  fkct,  struck  in  his  honour,  bearing  a  bust  of  loinerva.'^it 

•^^  ftkcted  ifeputy  to  the  Connces  of  Ly6n^,  VilW  W  AHSTTs^ffa 
8li*{ne  f^  those  of  the  Rhone.  A|;^'m  ht  teiik^mitm  «fiQ^  frteK^W 
xeuik^  M  tbe  honours  and  emohimente  wl«b  u4ir<b^4^l^i^  lifeMl 
tagbi  io  guerdon  hoM  merit.  He  was  nann^ 'Rbkii]gl^ib5£^fllrd» 
Qfmfm,  a^ynen^er  of  the  Legion  of  Uonouiv  A:t»niii(Oi^confiV^^^ 
th^jj^lj.of  tbe  kingdom  of  Italy,  the.Au8t»aik.«|<Xfegmm)b9EM}<^  IW» 
5*f^fR^.?^  ^^  Physjco-Matbematical  Facul^  ?CA!^K9^yf$0fc«(I^^^JI{ 
Iii^th^  last  years  of  his  life  Volte's  mind  was  ^Qi^JW^^a^^fVy^j^ 
np  lo^gQr  advance  or  enrich  his  favourite  science,.  t^RJ&^^fei%l^g^^ 
IsiS^,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  82,  lamented  nolt  only'Syfiis  Jmi  ?8unrn8 
Wrt'bira!nta?y,byalllurope.'*  ^^..u^i^m  e^   afD^ffl 

^tn     .   J   .  .  .  .  »  .i ;  .<:  f/j5!  fli  ^aiiafliD 

^,  Ai>4  h^f®  we  take  our  leave  of  Maffei;  bttt^joanjSdlri^diaMHft 
ijtfciiPf^  y^i(hput  expressing  our  earnest,  wish  tbat  bmitox^^^^''^ 
hifli  ^eiVplea^.abPut  writing  of  those  wha  ma^/fce/caaptbfeo^ 
m^\mMp,9^\mfihofXh&Six;  or,  what  would  be  «tHldii^44«Ami{i 
^g^Ji^^tGa^nlltt  JJg^pi  w^ay  give  us  a  few  mor§  volutes  iNbllMlt 
y»i<^^Ai^RI  Ji^^WtAjr^  of  tbi3  nineteenth  <;ent«rj>..o^  loi  isriJadw 
ytav^l      ,hiei.f}'ju*-'  '.  i.  ^.  .;•■  nj  9ih  3'ic  odw 

'ii:r,:   1  ■       M    '        ,  .       •  :.it/»  lu  ^ninndnoD 

j;  .'t  vi.«  '..  t  >  >  ■'■•)  i'luiuuH  jhM  nirrTTTTn  "•■    Uiiijc  t^v/  bfiB  ^noii 

(Mtn);jtu  -■■  ..M  '' -"  •  "  .'■  '•■•»  'v'-?  •"*  ^.  •r-j''imbB  miBW 
jo  «ii.-:.*.Ku  -^..u  :.^  ,w'i„j.-i. '•'■->'.  ^-•:.--  >-.  /.  •."!,!•/  tj'iu  c^lobooaa  eiioiifiv 

.diod 
,ir^  Iv.' -.M^  ...it  :!:'^'if  :  i'  ^-   "--.'v  o,)j  i5i   ^iio'eieoiqnii  j>5iB  eiH 

i'^.'ii.-.  1  /'•'■>'•;•.;;•:  *>U)'n  to  jaodi  .':>ldind86i  jjiudsisJdH 
i)t)riv/iTi.>  ysij   ''».;  ,1  {'  .i'l:'.''  J.  f  '.i'.ti  f-iniwodjlo  iimmuB  9dJ  nO  V* 
ftiij  io  fi«^ijijvn,.    jj'j   j'.      i..,    V     .-:    lu^  ia£i  tL)9J8;od  afiw  ,9l§B9  slduoii 
19V0  aiiibjjiv^  ,j^ .  'Viiii  .t;  ;.  .      .     ,  w.],t  >  jtoiif  (hiw  ^Jcrfj  afgas  adJ  ,J8fid 
jlBJiquDOilJ  riiir^i  e-yuvf-no  ..>..'. la.     t^./^:  .«■  'iTi.jdualo  anoillior^iaavaa  adj 
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mf^^iiKy*'f*&iiJik9t^HngsiSkkm9P,  am>^  Russian^,  der  "^Turkei 

MhMW^m  ^^  :fdhren  ms  tind  mm,:^cm']lt^mbmam 
Ti^f^-1,  (Renjin jscences  of  Russid^  ''fUrkey,'  '  attd" '  Gfe^^fe?, 
^k'^^cMiSia  diii'ilijg^  d  residence  in  those  countries  in  YSj?^  and 

0 gmBgirpMi^v)JiM)€0U9ity|if)! tbia  wofIcm^  fthrdll  Mk0"fb€^^Mmi9 
iim>¥4Wi|h^dilMi6r;^d  b^  ^h  Rtissitr,  be<^afii»^,  i(i5f*^|p 


t  n-ouDling^b^r  readers  with  half  a  dozen  pages  of  conirncmji 
f^&85ffeSfl'lfft^?WP)d  b^  as  easy  for  ns  to  wTite  as  unprofilaMp  fov 
'S^tR  W«»  (Wilbpwl;  ^yen  giving  on  this  occasion  ouc  own  ie^ 
Nl  »iFiM)f  idfklity  (0£  the  as9ttined  projects  of  Russian  ftmbitifiiiy 
ilhefJfe<iilit3i{,:,oCitheidftfficuUyy  of  carrying  them  mta  effe^t^^^iof 
ikeBl}iWi2,ttectAii^Arm  with  which  they  are  v 
4  i^^iiwbed6^mj>ngle^ty  with  which  they  are  tr 
i^^Viftji«fefMf''6'lis^rvi,  that,  as  the  probability 


nli^^^^^^i^^^  sittempted,  and  the  chances 
Ij^on^ne' ^iracter  of  the  sovereign  whose  i 
ecis  the '  enisrgieB  of  that  assemblage  of  a  I 
Tering  in  laws,  languages,  manners^  and  custon 
^ttilbi^iAed'iteiieration  and  implicit  obedience 
Mim)ih^y>&[iito8t  regdrd  ais  a  Deity  on  earth;  it 
ceMffr)rtoward0  forming  a  coirect  idea  of  the  d&tteryio^bi^  atT^^ 
aii»iediw«lh  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualiflcaftiotrs^^hb^ni^t^ 
dldni  «r«ttktiesses,  the  virtues  and  the  vicesrolfhlhiivybb^^ldbl 
lether  forgoodorevily  so  tremendous  a  pdweii*]  Ktid^i6f4fc<^ 
lo  are  the  elements  of  which  that  power  is  composed*     Every 
count,  therefore,  coming  from  a  respectable  source,  whether 
nfirming  or  refuting  preceding  statements,  is  worthy  of  atten-^ 
in,  and  we  shall  quote  feoBvottr  aotfaory ^premising  that  he  is  a 
irm  admirer  of  the  Russians  and  of  their  present  emperor,) 
rious  anecdotes  and  observations,  illustrative  of  his  opinions  of 
th. 

His  first  impressions  at  the  view  of  the  magnificence  of  St« 
^tersburg  resemble  those  of  most  preceding  travellers* 
**  On  the  summit  of  the  winter  palace  a  white  flag,  with  the  crowned 
uble  eagle,  was  hoisted,  as  an  indication  that  the  sovereign  of  the 
St,  the  eagle  that,  with  protecting  wings  and  piercing  eye,  watches  over 
Q  seventy  millions  of  subjects  in  his  immense  empire,  is  in  the  capital ; 
len  the  emperor  leaves  Petersburg  the  flag  is  struck." 
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.  .We  belwve  tluft  dm  estinate  of  iIm  poputation  o£i4ba1 
mmpm  (iiicludiii^ef  dooffM  the  kingdom^  4f  V^AwM)  MtP\Aiim$} 
MMioM,  fiir  #MMd9  llieMiloMt  geiMmirf  imigM*  WM<ift  ^^ 
letftfTIr^  do  not  r^toHtct  havkig  teen  tny  so  h^ ^M^^IS^pSI^  ittff 
m)IK<>n8;^  and  we  tkte  inclined  to  think  that  the  Utt^t  dlAiAitV^m 
dd  not  hiake  if  exceed  fifty-sevM  miltions*  Bnt'Hjy^fi^jn^^ 
9ynod|  which  publishes  the  retoras,  gives  only  ^bo8e|^il^;4|||^ 
bera,  of  the  Greek  church.  We  have  been  alap  iafo^ta^d^iM^gif^ 
aioWkji  Ibai^  the  returns  of  the  Ressq^Sr^^k  .j»^»iri?(ter^  4irt 
mvcb  hiiUw4he  maik^  becsMne  the  nobles^  haviBiB  M  A^miAfS 
ceatainiyiete  of  reoraita  aocordkig  lo  the  munber  oftiseiygwilanli^ 
stovotYef]^  accvrate  in  the  UaCB  wkieh  Ih^  gm«^  Big^i^niiili 
e«ev  the  teal  amount  may  be  at  the  present  iitoiiieAt^  tblPv^ 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  must  in  a  few  years  Yki^Jf ^ 
seventy  itoillions  and  more.  In  the  year  1834  the  reftimui^tb  Ae 
synod  give  the  births  and  deaths  of  members  of  (he  Q^f  k.]^\^^ 
^^  follows;—  ,    .       ,,    V.r.\^br.sU 

ffirl/a.-Male8 979,877  ^    . .  ^^.dw  noii 

Females,,.. 928,801 .i  od  :w  ,8iDod 

;    ,.  Total , MOSM..,  .msHt  >cd 

Deathi.—MAh 657,8«2  '    .^rMjyj'hlo 

Females . . .  .655,176  '^  ^ >"^""^  '^l 

Total •  l,«92,99a     '■'^'^'/^^^ 

Excess  of  Births    *    615.680    '  '  ^  ^^nnr 

'^'  There  is,  perhaps,  do  sovereign  whose 
rjppresented  as  tliat  of  Nicholas,  an  o 
abplies  only  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  j 
iWtlon^  of  liberty.  He  is  adored  by  his  p€ 
minded  ftian  Uns  prince  is,  he  has  prove< 
durlbg  his  reign,  and  the  cry  of  moles, 
this  dme  jpretty  well  reduced  to  the  ridicul 
appertains. 

«  Even  the  person  of  Nicholai  is  ti 
^dence,    A  well-pro|i 

re,  bears  a  head  wbi 

)dels.     A  slightly  cu 

beams  with  mildness 

^heAd  shaded  With  llj 

.  serious  cast.    I  was 

ed  at  St.  Petersburg 

se  droschki,  and,  st 

i  emperor  Icokckl  vei 

tenftnce  of  my  comp 
On  my  inquiring  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he.  ow^ad  that  the 
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p0Mi}'8»£fe€^  iwiiiflli  lie  corid  not  etU  HWTti»,  UO,  hmiit^ri  %bn« 
^4iimi^  (Hfi:lni(Q  fth  Umt  if  he  cM;  down  bis>  tjea  hi#  lembMrtmN 
nt  yifp\3i4  <i99^  AQd  yi^t  he  bod  n^t  h^an  able  to  ^^vi^hit  lo^«  JiMUe 
1^  ^eijQjfnj^Tot'a  majeatic  figure.     I  roust  obe^rvQ  tb^ 
wb(ji|[^;tbis.  9CC^rr9d  was  not  a  revolvi^ioQary  Voh  wi 
sm;^  or ^.pgeti^cal  visionary,  but  a  very  plain  man.     1 
^n^'tne. common  people,  who  are  accustomed  to  look  u 
tliyir^ra^hier,  atld  therefore  seldom  call  him  any  thing  bi 
Hikl*\iA[ihef  do  th^*  efnpre^  *  pur  good  iDother^'  an 
h^iik^Uni^  «eeil/  when  the  emperor  wm  going l^roti 
fodCjif^  Ki4  plain*  green  uniform,  and  wkhoui  any  at 
iHimisjf  with  i  their  Jong  bearda  and  in  theirnotioBal' ^0Mtfn|ief  filmic 
'^pykiacb  itbr  ao^eveigOtf  and  9tat«  their  coneorns  tobii%  oQ.Wiioii 
s /e9)ger9i;  .ai^pi^red  to  give  tbem  a  kind  anaweri  wiiji  whidi  t/my 
)^rt^d  ,WeU  satisfied. 

'I  Jjlif  ,fpm^dation  of  the  great  moral  energy  and  firmness  which  the 
fej^oT  jbas  so  freqMently  manifested  in  imminent  danger  proceeds 
fii  a  firm  reliance  on  God,  who  has  saved  and  protected  hinri  when 
ith  insidiously  menaced  his  life*    It  is  well  known  how,  in  the  rebel* 

1  which  broke  out  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  remained  for 
iirs,  without  fear,  amidst  the  troops  of  the  rebels,  and  at  length,  only 
en  all  bis  exprei^ions  of  mildness  and  clemency  were  disregarded 
them,  had  recourse  to  rigorous  measures.  An  officer  in  the  ranks 
the  rebels,  who  declared  on  the  trial  that  he  bad  sworn  on  the  host 
murder  the  emperor,  confessed  that,  at  tlie  moment  when  he  laid  his 
id  on  his  pistol,  an  incomprehensible  power  had  hindered  him  from 
3cuting  his  purpose.  A  look  of  the  emperor's,  which  accidentally 
t  him,  while  addressing  the  rebels,  had  at  once  unnerved  and  dis^ 
ned  him.  . 

'*  When  on  the  breaking  out  of 
nz^  of  the  people  manifested  itsell 
len^t^' proceeded  to  the  murder  of 
Ke  ^le.  authors  of  that  dreadful  di 
a  single  aide-de-camp,  hastened 
|W<1  i^as  collected.  lie  addressee 
Wi  spme  began  to  complain  of  the 
ians',  tie  commanded  them  to  fall 
God  for  the  wickedness  of  whic 
iiiderstruck^  thousands  sunk  dowi 
j  emperQr  to  forgive  their  error. 
*'  1t)iie  cholera  had  appeared  in  M 
i  cfoiisternation .  iPeople  scarcely 
infection.  Suddenly  the  empero 
cient  capital  of  the  Czars )  he  repa 
prostrated  himself  in  fervent  pra 

2  tl;ipn  proceeded  fearlessly  to  the 
J  mq^t  dangerous  of  the  patients 
t  to  3it[,ot  them,  and  exhorted  thei 

•  'I   (|)  .i;  i    (■      ■        • 
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400  RecolUcHm^^f  lUttBrn,  Turkey,  mi  Orme. 

*  I  am  eome/  said  he,  *  to  share  sonvwawl  i 
Aren,  with  whom  I  liare  to  often  shared  their  joy*' 
•  **  In  July,  1838,  just  before  the  great  ffete  in  the  ^  " 
of  Peterhof,  the  emperor  received  informMion  fVom  Fivlii,  It  S 
from  Louts  Philippe's  own  hand,  that  some  of  the  Polidh  ^imm 
that  eity  had  resohred  to  ao,  under  false  names,  te  St.  Pijtiillxii^  -illt 
during  that  fHe,  when  peraaps  a  hundred  thouMnd  persons  awembie  in 
the  park,  to  assassinate  the  emperor.  It  was  generally  believed  in  9^ 
Petersburg  that,  after  the  receipt  of  such  inteUigence,  the  i\lte  wenH 
be  oonntermanded-^but  this  was  a  mistake.  Ine  emperor  evt^  gsive 
orders,  that  on  that  day  no  police  oftkers  should  appear  at  Petemf, 
and^  aeoompanied  only  by  his  brother-in-law,  Prinee  Albert  of  Pritasb> 
be  rode  through  the  park  in  all  directions,  welcomed  1^  the  ptMofe, 
who  trembled  fbr  the  life  of  their  Czar,  with  a  frenzy  of  joy.  Tfll  We 
in  the  evening  the  emperor  was  seen  with  his  family  amidst  the  orMvd« 
viewing  the  splendid  illuminations,  and  many  of  those  saiigaiiiaryai»ai- 
sins  were  probably  present,  as  was  proved  by  several*  arrosts  «n  Ais 
following  day.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  apprehension  appeared  m 
the  countenance  of  the  emperor.  He  had  thrown  himself  on  lite  pfio* 
tection  of  that  higher  power  which  shielded  him. 

**  As  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  this  pious  resignation,  we  may  qiloltl-Ae 
vrords  which  he  spoke  when  the  empress  and  the  royal  fkmily  irt  Bw* 
Un  inpbred  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  not  to  pais  through  WaraaJTi 
that  focus  of  ii^atitude  and  treachery.  M  am  in  the'lMM  of  €W. 
He  has  numbered  my  days — if  I  fall  it  must  be  his  wiH.  His  w^tthv 
done,'  was  the  reply  that  the  truly  great  monarch  made  to  \m  f 
When  he  reached  the  frontiers  otine  kingdom  of  Poland,  he  " 
die  troops  which  had  been  assembled  for  his  protection,  and,- ; 
nted  onlv  by  his  faithful  attendant.  Count  Benkendorf,  travelM  ikMmgk 
the  whole  country  to  Warsaw.  These  traiits  of  the  charaeler  of  iiie 
emperor  are  true,  and  yet  ignorance  ventures  to  insult  such  a  imrnhHUk, 
and  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besMek 
Persons  of  sense  may  judge  by  this  what  they  are  to  think  of  the 
yelping  of  the  workl-reforming  revolutionists :  to  take  the  fieMagilnt 
tbttn,  m  order  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  would  be  labour  in  v«|b; 

'<  How  the  emperor  has  thought  and  acted  towards  his  ady^artMOfioa^ 
who  have  injured  him,  the  following  anecdotes  will  show.  Ott  tlie 
breaking  up  of  the  camp  of  the  cadets  near  Peterhof,  in  the  s— laniT 
of  1 833,  when  they  were  invited  to  table  by  the  emperor,  he  io^pe* 
duced  two  of  them  to  the  empress,  saying  to  her,  this  is  the  son  of 

General ,  who  fell  in  my  service  at  the  storming  of  WarMrw, — siad 

^is  is  the  son  of  Colonel ,  who  died  gloriously  fighting  againat  mf 

troops,  in  the  brave  defence  of  the  fortifications  of  Wma.  I  have 
promised  to  supply  the  place  of  a  father,— do  you  therefore  be  a  asodietf 
to  tliem.  This  is  the  same  emperor  respecting  whom  the  FreMii 
journals  fabricate  the  most  ridiculous  fafbles  of  the  bamAfMUt  of 
poor  Polisli  childrejn  to  Siberia,  and  which  eertain  German 
credukNisly  repent  after  them. 
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^Hk^^^^o^ft^ot  wm  h^itmd  that  geiie?al  SU**^»  mho  waA.6an« 
srned  in  the  Polish  revo]iiuon>  and  had  huely  died  at  Paiis,  aiHir?Med 
i8.JK^«toabis  deathbed  that  his  body  woald  not  beburiM  m  liia 
^tive^  laiKU.  Tl)a  emperor  immediately  gave^  ovders  for  tbe  body  to 
e^  4^M«y«d  to  Poland  at  bi^  own  expense*.  A  considerable  penaion 
as  gsfmi^d  to- the  family  of  tba  deceased  for  life,  and  haadsome 
i[e$entSi,sent  to  the  daughters  of  the  master  of  the  hoine  at  Paris^ 
her^  the 'general,  had  lodgied,  and  vvlu>  bad  attended  bim.with  the 
reatest  care  to  the  last  moment*  .     .     f 

"  Kichidaais-a  great  soveieigOy  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  good  father 
)il4ba8band«  ^he  domestic  happiness  ci  the  nnpetial  pair  k  «ot 
Pt3Gured  by 'the  stighteet  shade«-  The  empress  is  «  most  amiaUe 
aQia(V»a  oenaiestH^  4md  handsome  figure,  worthy  of  the  consort  wh^  is 
o$t  devotealy  attached  to  her-^a  circle  of  fine  children  surrounds 

^'  XhA-amp^or's  eldest  son,  Alexander,  now  seventeen  years  of  age, 
>pear&  likely  to  resemble  in  personal  and  mental  qualificatione  bis 
^9lP0»&  fatber«,  .Of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  there  are  many 
atai|ees«  Ashe  gaes^out  every  day,  advanti^e  was  taken- of  tbialo 
esent  to  him  innumerable  petitions,  imd  as  there  were  probably  many 
noB^^Klin^tikftt  eonld  not  be  attended  to,  and  tlie  good  natiire  and 
apMiiM)-^  ^•prince,  and,  if  they  were  insufficient,  those  of 'the 
K^ptfOr;  wefe'miaapplied,  the  latter  forbade  the  prince  to  receive  sntb 
ipewa,  iHi^tufle*  on  his  excursions.  In  spite  of  this  prohibition,  <ibe 
inee^OBe  daey  brought  home  a  petition,  foT  which  the  emperor^  on^his 
itsei^tiiig  it,  fepriraanded  him.  The  prince,  then  tw^ve  years  of  age, 
plied^  '  A  poor  officer  crippled  by  his  wounds,  whose  petisioii^ls 
arcely  sufficient  to  buy  dry  bread  for  himself  and  his  nmnerond 
mily^ieeing  that  the  authorities  refused  to  make  any  addition  to  bis 
eomef  Kgff^ed  to  me,  to  submit  to  you,  his  emperor,  through  me,  )na 
Hoblae  reqinest.  In  this  case  it  was  my  duty  to  trangress  your  ph>* 
bitlon,^»and  the  really  poor  man,  who  has  fought  iii^  bled  for  y«a^ 
Ih  certamly  not  be  dismissed  from  your  throne  unheard/  The 
npeM^«mbraoed  his  son  and  desired  him  to  foHdw  infuttire  oi^y^the 
»iing9<»^  bis  iieart  towards  the  unfortunate.  A  eoilstderable  addi- 
m^  wns  made  to  the  offioer*^  pension. 

^^  As  we  Are  b«re  giving  characteristic  sketches  of  the  members  of 
i  Mvpedal  family,  we  must  not  pass  over  the  emperor's  brother,  the 
and  ^uke  Michael.  He  too  is  a  handsome  man,  but  there  is  n 
lomy  expression  in  Jiia  eonntenance.  He  is  very  generous,  almost 
>re  so  than  his  fmsnees  will  allow,  and  especially  to  officetsand 
[dkv&  The  fblloiftng  anl^doie  wiH  show  that  it  is  not  forthe  sftke 
public  peaiKe.  An  ofi^nol  the  artillery,  ^hieh^  is  under  tlie  eom-* 
mdef  the  gf&iKl  'doke,^  eame^fhmi  a  distant  garrison  to  St.  Peters* 
fg.  to  veeeive'iaoiiey  iar-  his  i^regimenr.  On  bis  way  back,  passing 
^  iMght  in  A  small  tewn^  he  was'So  thoughtless  as  to  go  to  a  gatrtHtg 
3ile«Andv4«B  part  of  the  money  entrusted  to  him.  In  despair  hie 
siened  back  to  Petersburg,  proceeded  to  the  paHnw  of-  the  igrrnid 
ke,  and  requested  the  aide-de-camp  to  obtain  him  a  liearing  of  his 
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40B  MteolUctiom  of'Ruiiiai^  TtirJajfj  and  Gretee^ 

iwaotvM  higbness,  but  mthmit  mentioDing  lik  name.  The  grthd 
duke,  bdog  Tery  busy,  desired  the  aide-de-camp  to  inquire  what  the 
officer  wanted.  AAer  some  hesitation,  the  latter  confessed  his  faok  to 
ihe  aide-de-camp,  and  said  he  was  come  to  beg  the  prince  to  lend  him 
the  sum,  to  save  him  from  inevitaUe  disp^race.  When  the  grand  duke 
heard  this,  he  rose  angrily,  and  was  going  to  the  adjoining  a|4rtmeiit 
te  the  trembling  offender:  when  he  reached  the  door  he  suddenly 
tamed  back-p-gave  the  sum  to  his  aide-de-camp,  and  desired  him  to 
tell  the  officer  that  he  did  not  lend  him  the  money,  but  gave  it  to 
him— 'that  he  did  not  know  him,  and  would  not  know  his  name- — 
that  he  could  not  be  saved  a-seoond  time  from  a  ditvrace  caused  by^ 
hb  own  fault,  and  therefore  he  should  take  care  to  reform, 

«  #  *  «  During  my  sta^  in  Russia,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 
observe  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  common  people.  A  circum- 
stance that  immediately  strikes  a  stranger  is  the  dexterity  and  doci*. 
Itty  of  the  Russians.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  the  regimental 
bainds  are  composed  of  young  peasants,  who  perhaps  had  never  b^^re 
even  seen  the  instrument  upon  which  they,  in  a  short  time,  attain  great 
perfection.  The  leader  of  the  band  says  to  the  recruit^  *  Yoa  ere  to 
^y  on  tku  instrument,'  and  a  Russian  does  so.  The  most  remaric*' 
Die  instance  of  thb  aptness  at  learning,  b  the  celebrated  borth-hMkU 
BOW  in  En^^and.  The  natural  talent  of  the  peof  le  for  imasie  and 
sfaaging,  certainly  has  its  effect ;  for  a  s<mg  is  the  insepandde  comptt* 
nion  c^  the  Russian.  Whatever  he  may  be  doing«  be  sii^,  chiefly 
dow  airsv  in  a  minor  key.    * 

*  *  ''  A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  apprenticed  several  of  his  yoiu^ 
peiMumts  to  mechanics  and  artists  in  St.  Petersburg,  empbyed  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  about  three  years  with  a  piinter,  to  paint  a  salooii 
fta  him,  the  ceilinff  of  which  was  so  admirably  done  as  to  exmte 
the  astonishment  of  connoisseurs. 

.  *<  How  many  tools  does  a  German  carpenter  take  when  he  goes  to 
bis  work?  The  Russian  has  nothing  but  an  extremely  sharp  hatchet 
sticking  in  bis  girdle,  and  with  this  he  executes  every  thing,  even  the 
eerved  ornaments  of  the  wooden  buildings.  If  he  wants  a  plumb^ine, 
he  ties  his  axe  to  a  piece  of  string,  ami  this  answers  all  his  purposes 
just  as  well.  When  I  lodged  iq  the  H6tti  de  LandreSf  I  often  looked 
$or  hpurs  t^^ther  at  the  erection  of  the  booths  intended  for  the  festi- 
vities of  the  carnival,  and  could  scarcely  conceive  how  the  fellofr, 
merrily  singing  all  *the  time,  could  execute  with  bis  hatchet  alone  fdl 
llie  variety  of  carved  work  which  adonu  the  gable<-ends  and  the  bal* 
fooiesof  the  booths. 

.  <^Ti)e  Russian  possesses  extraordinary  presence  of  niind«  which 
often  borders  on  rashness,  and,  if  you  point  out  the  danger  to  which 
h^  exppses  himself,  he  replies  very  coolly  *  Nebofit*  Never  fear.  On  the 
erectionof  the  Alexander  column,  one  of  ^  rollers  emj^oyed  on  the  occa- 
sion caught  the  hand  of  a  workman,  and  threatened  to  drag  his  whole 
hody  un4er  the  enormous  mass,  which  roust  have  crushed  him  to  atoms* 
A  Russido  csarpenter,  seeing  the  imminent  danger,  snatched  up  bis  shsril 
W(chet^  end,  crying  Neb0ss,  cut  off  the  arm  of  the  sufftrer  at 
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fUcoUMms  of'Ru^ia,  T^kejf,  and  Qreece.  ^ 

Irfl^e*  The*  laan  yvho  hud  in  this  dreadful  manner  suffered  amputa^<fc 
ion  was  conveyed  to  an  bospitali  where  he  speedily  recovered.  The 
mperor  has  given  both  to  him  and  his  resolute  surgeon  an  annual 
tension  of  ^00  rubles*" 

We  have  no  room  for  any  of  the  author's  descriptions  of  the 
ariousf^tes  and  amusements  of  the  Russians/of  which,  besides, 
ccounts  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  preceding  travellers^  but 
ire  tal^e  some  pas^a^es  from  his  description  of  the  proineniiidf 
0  the  park  of  Cathannenhof,  on  the  1st  of  May,  which,  risa^^* 
»les,  in  many  respects,  the  pomenade  of  Longchamps  at  Paria^ 
nd  that  of  the  Prater  at  Vienna ;  all  intended  to  welcome  tb« 
etum  of' spring. 

'\The  empres8»with  the  princestes  and  their,  ladies,  takes  part  in 
tiis  asm  all  other  popular  festivals,  as  well  as  the  emperof  and  the 
irinees^  who  appear  on  horsebaek.  The  f^te  seems  to  be  contrived  t9 
ive  people  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  new  equipages,  which 
rive  slowly  up  and,  down  the  great  avenue  for  hquni  together,  the 
edestrians  collecting  in  the  road « between  the  two  haes  of  carriages 
D  see  die.  company,  or  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  ladies  of  theit 
cquaintance  in  the  carriages.  Among  the  pepple  who  are  dispersed 
ver  the  extensive  park,  and  SA  the  well-furnished  ordinaries,  &c. 
Oil  see  many  persons  in  singular  costumes,  from  all  parts  df  th^ 
mpire.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  Armenian  princesses,  in 
beir.  half  Oriental  costume,  with  a  kind  of  diadem  on  their  heads, 
nd  long  white  veils,  who  since  the  country  has  submitted  to  the  Rus- 
ian  government,  live  at  St*  Petersburg,  where  they  have  apartments  in 
be  Winter  Palace,  and  receive  considerable  pensions  from  the  RUsman 
rown.  I  was  much  amused  with  a  Samoiede,  a  crooklegged  little 
ellow,  about  .thre0  feet  and  a  half  high,  with  a  flat,  wrinkled  counte- 
lance  and  black  bristly  hair.  He  wore  high  boots  of  undressed  rein** 
leer  skin,  and  a  short  scarlet  coat,  fastened  round  his  waist  witka 
aright  tin  hoop*  A  silver  medal,  with  the  effigy  of  the  emperor,  was 
lung  round  bis  neck.  I  had  seen  him  before  at  the  masquerade  in  the 
Vinter  Palace,  at  New  Year,  and  heard  that  he  had  been  sent  by  bis 
leople  to  submit  to  the  emperor  some  matter  concerning  their  tribe, 
t  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  received  the  medal*  .  To 
udge  l^'  his  jumping  and  capering,  he  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
lovelty  of  the  scene,  and  his  dwarfish  figure  formed  a  strange  coo- 
rast  with  the  broad-shouldered  colossal  subaltern  officer  of  the  guard 
^ho  led  him  about,  as  appointed  to  wait  on  him.  When  the  emperor 
aw  him,  he  rode  up  to  him,  and  conversed  with  him  for  a  few  minutes. 
lis  puppet-like  eliding  his  bands  and  capering  seemed  to  indicate 
bat  he  was  telling  the  emperor  how  much  he  was  amused.  Two 
Persian  monks  also,  in  their  long  dark  robes  and  high  pointed  caps, 
iralked  gravely  among  the  crowd.  I  heard  the  following  particdars 
)i  their  visit  to  Petersburg.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  18^3,  two 
trange  figures  were«found,  at  day-?break,  sitting  on  the  steps  pf,  the 
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Winter  Pafaice.  They  were  asked  what  was  tlieir  bosiiieflB,  b«it  ap« 
|>eared  not  to  onderstand  the  Russian  language,  only  repeating  sereral 
times  the  word  Czar,  Here  they  remaued  unnoticed  by  the  people, 
(who  are  accustomed  to  see  strangers  of  all  kinds  at  Peter^urg)  till 
about  1 1  o'clock,  when  the  emperor  came  out  of  the  palace,  to  go  as 
usual  to  the  parade.  The  strangers  bowed  their  knees  to  him,  and 
addressed  him  in  a  language  unknown  to  him,  but  which  was  under- 
stood by  one  of  the  aide^^le-camps,  who  had  made  the  campaign  in 
Persia,  and  leafnt  the  language  of  the  country.  This  officer  inter^' 
preted  their  address,  which  was  of  the  following  tenor.  *  The 
mrangers  were  Persian  monks,  who  had  heard  of  the  glory  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  and  of  the  clemency  with  which  he  had  treated  the  van- 
quished Persians.  Their  only  wish  had  been  to  see  the  great  momurch 
once  in  their  lives.  They  had  therefore  left  their  homes,  and  had 
journeyed  on  foot  for  many  months  through  the  strange  country^but 
were  now  rewarded  for  all  their  trouble.  They  had  seen  the  emperor 
and  would  now  return  home ;  the  recoHection  of  this  hour  would 
brighten  the  remainder  of  their  days.'  The  emperor  invited  them  to 
remain  longer  in  the  capital,  and  gave  them  an  officer  to  attend  diem, 
with  orders  to  make  their  visit  as  agreeable  to  his  guests  as  possible. 
They  received  valuable  presents,  and  were  subsequently  sent  nome  at 
the  emperor's  expense. 

<*  At  the  beginning  of  May  there  is  a  review,  in  the  square  called  the 
Field  of  Mars,  of  all  the  guards,  amounting  to  50,000  men.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troops  begin  to  be  drawn  up,  part  in  the 
square  itself,  part  (the  artillery,  for  instance)  in  the  adjoining  streets. 
The  windows  of  the  palaces  that  command  the  square  are  gradually 
filled  with  spectators,  as  well  as  the  Summer  Garden,  whidi  is  sepa'^ 
rated  from  the  square  only  by  a  narrow  canal.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
Emperor  arrives,  with  his  brother  t\\e  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  the 
Imperial  Prince  Alexander,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  aide-de-camps, 
and  rides  down  the  ranks,  which  receive  him  with  a  morning  saluta- 
tion, to  which  the  emperor  replies,  *  I  thank  you,  children.'  Then 
comes  the  empress,  with  the  prmcesses  and  the  younger  princes,  and 
their  ladies  in  open  carriages,  and  take  their  places  next  to  the  canal 
of  the  Summer  Garden.  Meantime  the  diplomatic  body  arrive  on 
horseback,  and  station  themselves  next  to  the  equipages  of  the  empress. 
The  emperor,  aAer  riding  along  the  ranks,  comes  to  the  same  place, 
and  salutc^  the  empress  and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  among  whom  he 
particularly  distinguishes  the  Prussian  (at  that  time  General  Schoeler), 
and  the  Austrian,  Count  Fiquelmont,  whose  lady  is  honoured  with  the 
friendship  of  the  empress.  A  short  time  before  this  review  the  French 
eharg^  d'affiures  had  said  that  the  horses  of  the  Russian  cavalry  were 
bad ;  vfhkh  was  a  genuine  French  lie,  as  most  of  the  horses  of  the 
guards  cost  not  less  than  1000  rubles,  and  are  not  excelled  by  any  other 
cavalry,  even  the  English.  The  emperor  had  heard  of  this  expression, 
and  when  this  fine  cavalrv  defiled  before  him,  he  turned  to  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador,  and  said,  smiling,  *  What  think  you.  Count  Fiquel- 
mont, would  my  bad  cavalry  horses  |>e  able  to  bear  the  march  to  Paris  V 
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We  ivill  not  determine  whether  the  Frenchman,  who  was  close  by,  w:a8 
much  ediBed  by  this  question* 

"  On  a  sign  from  the  emperor,  the  aide-de-camps  gallop  off  in  difTer*- 
ent  directions,  and  the  masses  of  troops  begin  to  move.  The  infantry 
files  off  first,  the  bands  of  the  regiments  being  ranged  on  the  side  ne^r 
the  emperor.  It  is  a  noble  sight  to  see  these  athletic  figures  pass  iii 
close  ranks  with  firm  step;  they  have  given  ample  proof  in  the  late 
wars  that  they  are  not  merely  soldiers  for  the  parade.  I  was  most 
pleased  with  the  Pawlosk  regiment  of  the  guards,  which  retains  the 
old-fashioned  brass  caps.  The  first  division  of  the  cavalry  was  that  of 
the  Circassians,  consisting  of  300  men ;  they  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus,  who,  tliough  they  have  often  submitted  to  the  Russian  go- 
vernment, have  taken  every  opportunity  to  resume  their  natural  savage 
disposition,  and  to  harass  the  Russian  troops  stationed  in  their  country. 
The  government  has  now  adopted  a  plan  to  attach  them  to  it.  Three 
hundred  of  these  Circassia^is  are  sent  to  Petersburg,  where  they  form 
a  division  of  the  guards,  retaining  their  national  costume  and  arms. 
Bcii^  very  well  treated,  and  receiving  high  pay,  (the  private  has  twepty- 
five  Prussian  dollars,  near  four  pounds  sterling,  per  month,)  their  resi- 
dence in  the  capital  is  very  agreeable.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they 
are  relieved  by  800  others,  and  on  their  return  to  their  native  moun- 
tains cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  good  treatment  they  have  expe- 
rienced, which  naturally  gives  their  countrymen  a  favourable  impression 
of  the  Russian  government.  This  plan  has  had  the  desired  effect ; 
and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  their  predatory  incursions  for  ^ome 
years  past.' 

The  author  enumerates  the  other  regiments  of  cavalry,  the 
artillery,  and,  lastly,  the  pontoneers,  with  eighteen  flat-bottomed 
boats^  each  on  a  waggon  drawn  by  eight  horses,  followed  by  other 
waggons,  with  the  beams  and  planks  necessary  for  laying  down  a 
bridge. 

"  Soon  after  this  parade,  May,  1833,  we  read  in  the  French  journals, 
and  after  them  in  some  revolutionary  papers  of  Southern  Germany^  a 
strange  story  to  the  following  effect :  *  An  officer  of  the  guards,  ani- 
mated with  the  id^^  of  delivering  the  world  frpna  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
that  oppressor  pf  liberty,  fired  a  pistol  jat  him  at  that  parade*  The 
shot  did  not.  take  efTect,  and  the  noble-iiearted  martyr  was  immediately 
cut  down  by.Qther  officers.'  The  countless  multitude  of  French  lies 
of  this  kind,  and  the  repetition  of  them  by  the  German  preachers  of 
liberty,  are  as .  ridiculous .  as  the  eripine  mantle,. which  |he  demagogue 
Behr,  now  coppned  in  the  prison  of  Munich,  had  made  for  himself  as 
future  Duke  of  Swabia.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  contradict  this  fable. 
I  was  myself  about  twenty  steps  from  the  emperor  at  that  parade,  and 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  the  pistol-shot  of  the  French  jour- 
nal. The  only  accident  that  occurred  was  the  falling  of  an  artillery 
horse ;  it  requires  a  lively  imagination  to  transform  this  into  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  Russia." 

Th^  author  here  inserts  some  anecdotes  of  the  personal  bravery 
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•f  th^  Russiansj  which  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  and  the 
less  necessary,  as  the  valour  and  perseverance  of  the  Russiali 
soldiers  are  generally  acknowledged. 

^'  A  great  ded  is  done  by  the  govemment  for  the  scientific  educa- 
tion of  young  men  intended  for  officers  in  the  several  Corps  of  Cadets, 
in  the  Superior  Engineer  and  Artillery  Schools,  the  Corps  of  Marine 
Cadets,  the  Pilots*  Schools,  &c.  There  are  in  the  Russian  Entire  the 
following  Military  Schools: — 

The  Corps  of  Pages .with  168  cadets. 

The  First  Corps  of  Cadets 697 

The  Second  Corps  of  Cadets 702 

The  Emperor  PauFs  Corps  of  Cadets 500 

The  Moscow  Corps  of  Cadets • .  638 

The  Emperor  Alexander's  Corps  of  Cadets 429 

The  I'ambow  Corps  of  Cadets •••...   102 

The  Toula  Corps  of  Cadets <  ^ 90 

The  Noble  Regiment 897 

The  School  of  iNeplujeff,  in  Orenburg , 50 

The  Superior  School  of  Engineers 160 

The  Artillery  School '.....   182 

The  School  for  Ensigns  and  Subalterns  of  the  Guard  .  *  102 
The  Imperial  Lyceum  at  Czarskojeselo 50 

,  •     4767 

And  for  the  Marine — 

,  The  Corps  of  Marine  Cadeta. .  . .  ^ 402 

•   The  Cadets  of  the  Pilots ,*. .  300 

The  Cadets  of  the  Black  Sea  Pilots 222 

924 

Total,  5691  cadets. 

'The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  several  corps  of  the  army : — 
Infantry,  including  the  Gnards  and  the  Military  Colonies  450,000 

Garrison  Battalions 50,000 

Invalid  Battalions 50,000 

ArtiHery,  including  the  Garrison  Companies 40,000 

Engineers  and  workmen 18,000 

Cavalry,  including  the  Guards  and  the  Military  Colonies     95,000 
Train , , 10,000 

'     Cossacks  and  Irregular  Cavalry % . .     90,000 

Total,  W3,O0O 

"  Though  I  saw  with  creat  pleasure  a  naval  review  at  Crons^dt,  in 
which  the  evolutions  of  the  fleet  were  directed  by  the  emperor  himself, 
I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  to,  give  an  opinion, 
.lleoent  events  have  shown  the  glory  which  the  fleet  has  acquired  andet 
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the  flmperor  Nicholas,  who  annually  devptes  larffe  sums  to  increase 
and  improve  it.  Its  eo-operation  at  Navarin,  ana  in  the  campaign  of 
Field-Marshal  Diebitsch  against  Turkey,  the  capture  of  Ana{)a,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the  Black  Sea,  have  gained  it  well- 
earned  reputation.  What  might  the  situation  of  the  Turkish  Empirp 
now  have  been,  had  not  a  Russian  fleet  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus  in 
1833,  and  protected  Constantinople  against  the  rebeUious'  Ibrahim 
tasha? 

''  The  latest  accpunts  state  the  Russian  navy  at  54  ships  of  the  line, 
35  frigates,  10  bomb  vessels,  ^2  cutters,  50  galleys,  500  guil  boatsf, 
, 500  row  boats*  and  25  fire  ships ;  in  all  1 1 96." 

Our  author  apeaka  in  terms  of  great  commendatiw  of  tb^ 
measures  adopted  for  euligbteoing  the  people,  especially  of  the 
department  of  the  minister  of  popular  instruction,  under  the 
difection  of  a  native  Russian,  M.  Uwarrow,  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  who  is  well  versed  in  most  branches  of 
learning,  and  most  ardisnt  in  promoting  its  interest*. 

In  the  Oriental  Museum,  under  the  direction  of  M,  voo  Ade- 
kmg,  the  author  saw  a  large  collection 'of  Indian  and  Persiap 
paintings,  which,  for  the  drawing  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  may 
be  called  masterpieces.  .  .  '. 

"  Among  them  is  an  almost  contemporary  portrait  of  Gingiskhan, 
which  M.  Adelunff  intends  to  have  lithoffraphea.  It  has  the  followii^ 
inscription  in  Arabic.  *  Portrait  of  the  late  Timur  Khan,  the  Turco- 
man, drawn  in  the  year  1020  of  the  Heffira,  (1611  of  our  era,)  by 
Sadiki  Beg  Efschar.  The  most  humble  of  servants,  Monin  Mansour, 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  the  year  1095.     May  it  be  fortunate.' "    * 

Here  our  author  seems  inadvertently  to  confound  Gingiskh^ 
and  Timur;  nor  does  it  appear  how  a  portrait  of  this  date,  ev^n 
of  the  latter,  can  be  called  nearly  a  contemporary  portrait. 

Though  the  author  seems  to  have  travelled  by  land  A*om  St. 
Petersburg,  he  says  not  a  syllable  of  any  part  of  the  empire 
through  which  he  passed ;  his  next  chapter,  comniencing  with 
his  departure  from  Bucharest,  on  the  27th  of  December,  18339 
gives  an  account  of  his  journey  from  that  place  across  the  Balkan 
to  Constantinople.  His  picture  of  the  extreme  misery  and  nioral 
degradation  of  the  inhabitants,^  the  idleness  and  filth  of  the  lower 
oMsra,  the  rapaci^  and  tyranny  of  the  Bojars,  contrasted  with 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
iBU>it  painful  feeUngs. 

^  A  Wallaehian  village,"  says  he,  ^^  is  the  non  plus  ultra  of  the  pfk^t 
.^lagnating  filthiness  ana  wretchedness,  and  consists  of  holes  dug  iu  U»e 
ground,  over  wluch  ^ere  is  a  roof  formed  of  poles,  seldom  covered 
4vith  straw,  but  gener^ly  with  turf. . .  .To  obtain  provisions  in  such'  a 
village  is  not  merely  difficult  but  impossible.  I  cpuld  get  hothihg 
'  fit  ta  eat,  even  by  paying  a  high  price  for  it.    The  postmaster  could 
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not  give  mc  even  a  bit  of  bread,  and  advised  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  if  I 
was  hungry.  The  common  Wallachian  is  lazy,  because  he  knows  that 
he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  but  that  they 
will  be  taken  from  him  under  various  pretexts  by  the  Greeks,  the 
farmers  of  the  Bojars,  who  are  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  truly  pitiable 
peasants.  These  Greeks  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  the  most 
good-for-nothing  tanaiUc  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  Polish  Jews, 
who  cheat  and  plunder  the  peasants  in  Poland,  are  beinffs  of  a  superior 
order  in  comparison  with  them.  The  Wallachian^  thereiore,  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  regardless  of  the  past  and  the  future,  with  Httle  matt 
of  human  nature  about  him  than  the  form.  There  is,  perhaps,  nb 
country  in  Europe  where  nature  is  more  kind  and  proauctive^  but 
none  where  moral  corruption,  degradation,  and  slavery  are  greatei;  than 
in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia*  Under  a  good  prince,  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  these  countries  would  probably  be  highly  pro- 
sperons  and  flourishing." 

Of  his  intercourse  with  the  Pasha  of  Rudschuck^  he  says^-^^ 
**  We  sat,  therefore,  quite  at  our  ease  with  the  pieha,  in  whom  we 
Ibnnd  (a  rarity  among  the  Turks)  a  very  talkative  man,  and,  unless  we 
nuist  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  interpreter,  one  who  made  at 
times  very  sensible  observations.  As  we  came  from  St.  Petersburg^  he 
asked  many  questions  about  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  his  character,  bis 
domestic  habits,  &c.,  that  sovereign  being  now  highly  esteemed  by 
him,  and  by  all  the  Turks,  for  the  truly  imperial  magnanimity  which 
he  showed  to  the  vanquished.  We  gratified  the  curiosity  of  our  host  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  since  the  recollection  of  so  many  admirable  traits 
in  the  character  of  Nicholas  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  ourselves.'* 

The  Bulgarians  are  very  different  in  their  character  from  tlie 
Wallachians» 

"  They  are,"  says  our  author,  "  a  good-tempered  people,  not  idlers 
and  sluggards,  like  the  Greeks,  industrious,  attached  to  their  religion 
(the  Greek),  and  hospitable  in  the  highest  degree,  as  we  experienced  on 
all  occasions.  Their  language  resembling  the  Russian,  we  were  able 
to  converse  with  them,  and  learned  that  they  are  mildly  treated  by  their 
masters,  the  Turks,  they  being  the  only  industrious  cultivators  of  the 
soil  in  Turkey.  The  Bulgarian  men  are  a  robust,  tall,  vigorous  race ; 
the  women  beautiful,  the  form  of  their  face  and  features  resemblini^  th&t 
of  the  women  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  their  general  %ure  aad  stature 
the  fine  forms  and  proportions  of  the  Turkish  women*  Their  beauty 
is  lieightened  by  their  tasteful,  fanciful  costume. 

The  description  of  the  passage  over  the  Balkan  is  interesting. 
The  highest  point  (that  over  which  the  author  passed)  is  about 
9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  it  may  be  sup- 
posed  that  the  general  road  for  travellers  is  the  most  convenient, 
it  is  represented  as  extremely  dangerous,  and  in  some  places  ^o 
narrow^  that  it  was  necessary  at  a  turn  in  the  road  to  fire  a  pistol, 
as  a  warning  to  travellers  coming  in  the  opposite  difectioti  to 
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tialt,  before  tliey  entered,  the  narrow  pass  M^here  two  horses 
trould  not  pass  each  other* 

'*  The  great  fatigue  of  this  ride/'  says  M.  Tietz,  "  only  increasied 
tny  admiration  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  tlie  Russian  sbldiers. 
If  not  by  this  road,  yet  by  similar  impracticable  paths,  where  a  single 
horseman  can  scarcely  proceed,  Diebitsch,  contending  with  nature  and 
with  a  brave  enemy,  had  boldly  led  a  whole  army,  with  horses  aiid 
artillery,  animated  by  the  confidence  of  his  great  emperor*  He  who 
has  seen  the  Balkan  thinks  Napoleon's  passage  over  Mount  St.  Ber- 
nard a  trifle  in  comparison^  though  his  contemporaries  have  so  highly 
extolled  it."  *   ^ 

We  pass  over  tho  author's  description  of  his  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople,  the  occurrences  of  his  visit  in  that  city,  and  an  excur- 
sion to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor*  The  observations  on  Constanti- 
nople are  not  remarkable  for  novelty  ;  the  author  speaks  favour- 
ably of  the  Turkish  character,  and  notices  in  particular  the  more 
tolerant  spirit  which  they  now  manifest.  Thus,  having  obtained  a 
firman  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  he  and  his 
companions  remained  there,  even  while  the  Turks  were  celebrating 
divine  service ;  they  stood  aside,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  not  in 
any  way  molested  or  noticed.  He  even  affirms  that  a  certain 
degree  of  intolerance,  for  instance,  towards  Germans,  is  more 
evident  in  Paris  and  London  than  in  Constantinople  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  a  Mussulman.     The  Kussians,  however,  are/  it 

~  seems,  the  favourites,  and  a  stranger  who  is  asked  what  country- 
man he  is,  may  be  certain  of  the  most  friendly  treatment  if  he 
answers  Ben  Mobkof-^l  am  a  Russian.  ' 

After  remaining  only  a  week  (from  the  6th  to  1 3th  January, 
1834)  in  Constantinople,  the  author  embarked  on  board  a  Rus- 
sian lugger  which  Baron  Ruckmartn,  the  Russian  charg6  d'affaires, 
had'  appointed  to  convey  him  to  Napoli  di  Romania,  where?  he 
arrived,  after  a  very  favourable  voyage,  in  three  days. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  the  hundred  pages  which  the 
author  devotes  to  Greece.  He  appears  to;  have  come  with  i>o 
favourable  idea  of  the  character  of  the  people  or  of  the  country ; 
even  at  Constantinople  he  says — speaking  of  the  honesty  of  the 
Turks,  yA\Q  are  very  different  from  the  noble-minded  Greek,- who 
will  swear  ten  thousand  times  by  the  Mother  of  God  that  he  is 
an  honest  man,  and  latigh  in  his  sleeve  when  he  grossly  cheats 
you — the  Greeks  proverbially  boast  "  a  Greek  will  overreach 
ten  Jews,"  and  they  are  in  the  right.  And  again,  **  I  was  glad 
that  the  south  wind  continued,  for  I  was  much  pleased  with  Con- 
stantinople,  and  had  no  mind  to  arrive  so  speedily,  in  the  clas- 
sic land  of  Greece,  where  the  shortest  residence  is  incontestahly 

'  the  most  agreeable''  On  arriving  at  Napoli,  he  ^ys^  **  Our  doc- 
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tor  (a  Gtmuui)/  »  very  aceompUtb^  young  man,  declaimed  pas* 
sages  of  the  Odyssey  in  Greek,  and  was  transported  at  the  ide^ 
4>f  treading  the  classic  ground  of.  Greece.  N.B.  He  bad  never 
been  in  Greece  before.  Three  weeks  later  his  enthusiasm  had 
vanished,  and  he  longed  for  the  moment  when  the  ship  should 
return  to  Constantinople/'  What  he  says  of  the  filth  of  the  streets, 
the  want  of  accommodation,  the  extravagant  price  of  lodgings,  &c,, 
may  be,  and  we  believe  is,  in  a  great  degree,  true,  but  we  do  not 
like  the  spirit  in  which  it  appears  to  be  written.  There  is  t 
levity  of  expression  which,  to  our  feelings  at  l^ast,  is  offensive. 

'' .Before  the  revolution,  the.  plain  between  Napoli  and  Argos  was 
adorned  with  plantations  of  olive  and  orange  trees ;  now  it  is  umformly 
almost  a  desert.  During  the  war,  the  Turiu  cut  down  the  tre^, '  that 
the  fhiit  might  not  be  gathered  by  the  infidel  Greek  dogpi.'  What 
eseaped  them  was  cut  down  by  the  Greeks,  "  that  the  fruit  might  not  be 
•gathered  by  the  in^del  Turidsh  dogs.*  All  in  honour  of  the  faitl). 
JTow  nothing  is  planted ;  so  nothing  grows,  and  Allah  and  God  no 
longer  perform  miracles  to  make  something  out  of  nothing.  Nobody 
expected  the  regency  to  do  tbis^  but  as  it  received  sixty  millions  of 
francs  from  the  three  great  powers,  it  might  have  planted,  that  Greece 
might  one  day  reap." 

The  author  is  throughout  dissatisfied  with  Count  Arm^ispei^ 
and  the  regency  and  their  measures ;  he  censures  the  trial  of 
Colocotroni  for  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  and 
his  condemnation  as  highly  unjustifiable,  and  speaks  with  con- 
tempt, and  even  sneeringly,  of  Mr.  Masson,  who  conducted  the 
trial.  He  takes  every  opportunity  of  decrying  the  English,  and 
Mr.  Dawkins,  the  resident,  and  his  friend  Mavrocordato, ''  whose 
sole  object,''  he  says,  **  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Greece, 
.  was  to  throw  Greece  (of  course  for  a  weighty  consideration)  into 
the  hmids  of  England,  to  which  it  would  be  veir  welcome  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Ionian  islands,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar." 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  author  has  no  ground  for  the 
censure  which  he  passes  on  many  measures  of  the  regency,  its 
too  lavish  expenditure  of  the  money  advanced  by  the  allied  powers, 
its  maintaining  a  military  force  on  a  very  extravagant  scale,  with 
a  number  of  officers  sufficient  for  a  corps  of  10,000  men, 
while  the  real  number  of  n^en  was  only  4,000,  the  almost  exclu- 
sive employment  of  Germans,  &c.,  but  tbere  seems  to  be  a  hos- 
tile feeling,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  discover  when  we  can 
rely  on  his  haviug.spoken  impartially.  He  adverts  in  bigh  terms 
of  praise  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  young  l^ing,  but  is  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  two  measures  which  have  been  adopted  since 
the  king  assumed  the  government ;  these  are  the  appointment  of 
Count  Aitnansperg  to  th^  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
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yiith  a  salary,  of  ^OfipO  drachms  ;  and  the  removal, of  CoUetti 
from  the  post  of  minister  of  the  interior.  These  twp  thoroughly 
antinational  measures  he  attributes  to  the  king's  counsellors,  who 
have  done  him  no  service  by  their  recommendation.  *'  The 
highest  place  next  to  the  throne  should  be  filled  by  a  Greek, 
^nd  what. real  merit,  entitled  this  foreigner. to  it  i  .  The  loan  of 
sixty  millibos  of  franca  has  beea  spent  during  the  two  years  that 
he  has  been  president,  and  without  any  real  advantage  to  ^he 

, country.  Let  this., suffice  !."..  For  a  more,  correct  idea  of  tl^e 
affairs  of  Greece,  we  Mroiild  refer  our  readers  to  the.  work  of  M.  von 
Maurer^  reviewed  in  our  thirty-second  number. .  We  might  quote 
a  few  pleasant  anecdotes  and  well-wj*itten  passages^  but  we  have 

.  already  devoted  more  space  to  the  work  than  we  mtended.     As 

.  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  ma^  be  translated  into  English, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing,  our  hope»  that  the  translator  will 
have  die  good  taste  entirely  to  omit  some  passages  most  out- 
rageously offensive  to  decorum,  where  scenes  are  mentioned  with- 
out one  expression  of  abhorrence,  the  bare  remembrance  of 
having  even  witnessed  which  should  cause  the  cheek  to  burn  with 
the  blush  of  indignation  and  shame. 

We  will  conclude,  by  stating  that  the  author  does  justice  to 
the  Greeks  in  respect  to  their  calm  fearlessness  of  danger,  and  to 

.  their  very  gr^at  temperance  and  abstemiousness,  the  latter,  it  is 
true,  in  no  very  civil  terms ;  when  speaking  of  their  vegetable  diet, 
including  thistles  and  all  sorts  of  weeds,  .he  quotes  as  a  proverb, 
that  **  A  Greek  grows  fat  where  aa  ass  starves." 
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Aax,  X.— 1,  La  BattagUa  di  Beneoento:  Storia  dd  Secolu  XTlL 
(The  Battle  of  Bcncvento  :  a  Tale  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.)  Dal 
Dottore  F.  D.  Guerazzi.     2vol8«12mo.     Parigi.  1835, 

2.  La  Madonna  i  Imbetere.  (Our  Lady  of  Imbevere.)  Di  Cesare 
Canti^.     Milaiio.     1835. 

3.  Gtovaima  Prima,  Rcgina  di  Napcii:  Storia  del  Secoh  XTV.  (Joanna  L 
Queen  of  Naples :  a  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.)  12ino. 
Milano.   1835. 

4.  Scene  litomhe  del  Medio  Evo  dCItaUa,  (Hi$tonc  Scenes  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Italy.)    8vo.     Milano.     1835. 

It  were  needless  here  to  reiterate  our  former  professions  of  the  interest 
we  take  in  the  progress  made  by  Italians  in  that  branch  of  light  litera- 
ture which  is  held  to  be  more  especially  and  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the 
recreation  of  the  gentler  half  of  the  human  race,  and  which  assuredly 
often  proves  acceptable  to  women  who  would  shrink,  in  buniHity  or 
mental  indolence,  from  severer  studies.  It  is  a  branch  in  which  the 
literature  of  Italy  was  singularly  deficient,  althongh  abounding  in  works 
of  entertainment,  works  of  extraordinary  wit  and  fancy,  inasmuch  as 
that  wit  and  fancy  have  been  allowed  to  run  riot  in  such  directioiis  a;t 
preclude  the  works  in  question  from  constituting  the  amusement  of 
females,  the  preservation  of  whose  purity  of  mind  is  an  object  of  sedulous 
care.  This  is  one  chief  cause  of  our  interest  in  Italian  novel-writing  j 
which  interest,  albeit  not  so  lively  as  to  induce  the  reviewing,  or  even 
the  reading,  of  every  new  Italian  work  of  fiction  that  appears,  draws  oar 
attention  to  every  new  writer  who,  with  any  degree  of  success,  attempts 
the  line;  and  upon  Xbe  present  occasion  we  have  thought  a  cluster  of 
four  such  writers  sufficient  to  claim  the  allotment  of  some  few  of  our 
pages  to  an  examination  into  their  merits. 

Yet,  in  thus  grouping  the  four  works,  the  titles  of  which  head  this 
article,  we  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
our  Italian  brother-reviewers,  who  are  pleased,  though  of  course  speak- 
ing of  them  separately  as  they  were  published,  to  call  them  all  Historic 
Novels — a  designation  that,  according  to  our  system  of  literary  nomen- 
clature, can  be  claimed  only  by  the  first  couple.  The  last  two  are  de- 
cidedly neither  historic  novels,  nor  historic  romances ;  nor  are  we,  in  fact, 
acquainted  with  any  comprehensive  or  generic  denomination  which  the 
canons  of  criticism,  a  sort  of  Herald's  College  of  Literature,  could  assign 
to  them.  They  belong  not,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  to  any  re- 
cognized and  established  literary  genus ;  but  neither  can  they  be  consi- 
dered as  conjointly  discovering  or  founding  a  new  one,  for  they  are  as 
dissimilar  to  each  other  as  to  all  hitherto  admitted  classes  or  orders  of 
literature.  Each  is  as  completely  sui  generis  as  the  ornithological  qua- 
druped rejoicing  in  a  duck's  bill  and  an  unrememberable  name,  or  any 
other  of  the  zoological  anomalies  of  Australia. 

The  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
heterogeneous  lot  may,  however,  be  deemed  by  the  reader  of  more  im- 
portance than  their  scientific  classification  or  nomenclature ;  and  to  these 
we  now  turn*     They  were  first  introduced  to  us  by  the  eulogies  lavished 
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upon  thetn  by  tbeir  coinpatribt  reviewers-— eulogiies  6f  .whiofa  tbe  exag* 
geratioQ  cannot  but  appear  superlative  to  tbe  Countrymen  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  We  were  prepared  for  disappointment  when  we  sbould  read 
them>  and  tberefore  were  not  by  that  disappointment  blinded  to  the  real 
merit  that  entitles  them  to  our  notice;  to  say  nothing  of  the  claims 
resting  upon  the  originality  of  species  of  those  two  which  may  rather  be 
termed  novelties  than  novels.  We  shall  say  something  of  each  in  Us 
turn,  though  we  cannot  of  course  give  an  analysis  of,  or  extracts  from> 
eacb,  beginning  with  the  last- mentioned  brace,  respecting  which  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  our  readers  may  feel  some  curiosity^  and  which,  we 
confess,  are  more  attractive  in  our  eyes  than  mere  novels^  that  offer  more 
promise  of  future  than  positive  present  excellence. 

Signor  Giacinto  Battaglia^  himself  the  editor,  we  understand,  of  a 
well-reputed  Italian  periodical^  {Ultidicatore,  Tbe  Indicator,)  as  also  a 
contributor  to  the  witty  Figaro^  seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  non- 
descript character  of  his  Giacanna  Prma^  since  in  his what  shall  we 

call  the  preliminary  pages  that  are  neither  preface,  advertisement,  dedl-* 
cation,  nor  any  other  of  the  ordinary  prefixes?  let  it  be — address  to 
the  reader — he  says,  "  This  is  neither  a  story. nor  an  historical  romance; 
it  is  a  book,  nothing  more  than  a  book,  and  God  knows  what  a  book  1 " 

The  reader  may  ask,  is  it  not  biography )  and  the  question  will  be 
best  answered  by  stating  the  nature  of  '*  the  book/'  The  author  has 
taken  the  history  of  Giovanna  as  he  found  it  in  Giannone,  without  appa- 
rently troubling  himself  to  seek  additional  information  in  less  generally 
known  or  more  circumstantial  sources ;  but  he  has  written  only  of  the 
last  few  months  of  her  stormy  reign  and  existence,  merely  refeiTing  now 
end  then  to  her  youth.  This  alone  proves  his  work  to  be  no  Life  of 
Giovanna.  Neither  is  it  a  novel,  for  he  has  not  added  a  single  fictitious 
incident  to  idealize  or  heighten  the  interest  of  the  matter  of  fact,  think- 
ing probably  that  the  plain  tale  of  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  queen,  plotted 
against,  dethroned  and  murdered,  by  her  unprincipled  and  ambitious 
nephew.  Carlo  di  Durazzo,  to  whom  she  had  been  as  much  a  mother  as  an 
aunt,  is  abundantly  tragic*  But  may  not  *'  the  book,'*  tbe^n,  be  called  a 
History  of  Giovanna's  Fall  ?  No,  courteous  reader,  no ;  a  history  it  cannot 
be,  for  not  only  has  the  author  invented  conversations,  as  held  amongst 
tbe  various  real  personages  and  imaginary  subordinates  brought  forward, 
to  a  degree  so  far  exceeding  the  supposititious  speeches  and  arguments  put 
by  old  historians  into  the  mouths  of  their  personages,  as  to  be  inadmis- 
iKible  save  in  works  avowedly  of  fiction ;  he  has  further  imagined  feelings 
as  actuating  his  personages,  and  producing,  or  contributing  to  produce^ 
the  real  events.  This  last  invention,  it  will  be  allowed,  excludes  '*  the 
book''  from  tbe  province  of  Clio,  and  it  moreover  appositely  illustrates 
the  objectionableness  of  such  a  nondescript  species,  or  at  least  of  this  one. 
An  ardent,  jealous,  and  subsequently  relenting,  love  is  represented  as 
the  motive  impelling  the  elderly  Duca  d'Andria  to  conspire  against  the 
queen,  then  past  the  mature  age  of  fifty,  and  married  to  her  fourth  hps- 
band,  that  fourth  husband  being  the  object  of  the  enamopred  duke*s 
jealousy.  Such  emotions,  thus  abruptly  presented  to  us,  are  absolutely 
ludicrous,  although  possibly  we  might  have  slightly  sympathized  with 
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tfiem  hdl  we  ttco  Mm  rbe  and  fiowlK  of  the  »qyecoottfirM6c'»| 
Bat  tbe  growtk  aod  dcfciopwieM  of  pasiioa  h  do  olgect  of  ItoUta  dm* 
nuilittt  rad  DOTtlitts,  who  preler  pnntlDg  it  at  ito  he^lit»  in  all  its  inest 
startling  fioleoce — a  taste  belpngiDg,  we  apprehend,  quite  as  mncli  to  tbe. 
soathern  temperament  as  to  tbe  prevaleat  rev^otiooary  appetite  for 
strong  excitement.  P^baps,  however,  the  desired  end  might,  npcm  tbct 
present  occasion,  liave  been  attained  with  less  expeoditnre  di  piUicaice 
and  metaphysics,  by  giiriog,  4n  4his  same  way,  two  portioAs  of  Glavaima's 
life— -its  beginning  and  its  close.  Had. the  authiocpiunted  the  nus^cf 
tbe  yotttbAil  queen  with  the  bratal  hniband  of  her  girlhood,  Andreas  oC 
Hungary  I  the  mode  in  which  she  incarred  the  so^cion  of  oooapUcity  ii^ 
his  murder, — of  which' Battaglia  assumes,  and  we  firmly  beMere  in,  her 
ifmocence,  although  for  reasons  that  we  have  no  time  to  urge  bete ; — the 
long  persecution  of  which  that  suspicion  was  rather  the  pretext  than  the 
cause  j— and  the  M)lendour  of  h^  court  after  she  had,  upon  a  regular  in^ 
festigation,  been  formally  acquitted  by  the  pope-, — tbe  reader  might  bet^ 
ter  have  understood  tbe  jealous  dnke*8  feeMngs,  and  would  -certaii^y  Jiava 
felt  more  deeply  for  tbe  hardly  treated  and  ^Pten-wedded  queen. 

But  enough  of  OioTanna  Prima  and  Signor  Battaglia.  Indeed  it  may 
be  asked  why  fi-e  have  at  all  noticed  a  woriL  so  ^I  of  fault.  We  baTe 
done  so  because,  notwithstanding  the  faults^  we  discern  in  the  author 
suAoient  talent  to  render  criticism  a  hopeful,  if  not  a  pleasing,  4ask«  Hd 
may  not  always  conceive  characters  justly,  but  such  as  be  conceivcsi 
them  he  paints  them  well^-  in  Giovanna,  for  instance,  the  union  of 
queenly  dignity  and  masculine  fortitude  with  the  softest  tenderness  i 
and  his  sketch  of  Margherita,  tbe  food,  innocent,  amiable  wife  of  th« 
crafty  usurper  Durazzo,  little  as  we  have  of  her,  is  sweet  and  touching^ 
His  bad  cnaracters  please  us  less,  as  tending  to  caricaturCf  though 
Isemia  is  not  ill  done*  We  sltould  like  to  see  Battaglia,  with  due  lalxwt 
and  preparation,  attempt  the  legitimate  historical  novel.  To  biography 
he  seems  to  us  less  adapted ;  gladly,  however,  if  he  Will  fcHice  U9  to  re^ 
cant  this  opinion,  shall  we  mike  the  amende  konorable. 

But  we  must  not  quite  dismiss  Signor  Battaglia  without  making  one 
observation  upon  his  language.  We  are  well  aware  that  all  continental 
languages  are  just  now  in  such  a  course  of  progression  as  renders  dic<» 
tionaries  of  some  few  years  standing  nearly  unserviceable  >  but  Sigoor 
Battaglia  appears  to  be  a  radical  reformer,  who,  not  content  with  adopts 
ing,  borrowing,  or  devising  new  words,  uses  old  ones  in  new  senses, 
with  a  boldness  tbst  we  have  not  remarked  in  any  other  Italian  writer 
of  the  day ;  as,  for  instance,  to  take  one  out  of  many,  be  constantly  em- 
l^ys  the  verb  chiarire  vrhere  we  should  have  looked  for  dichiararet 
much  as  if  we  should  substitute  to  clear  for  to  declare,  and  say  he  wal 
cleared  a  rebel.  Our  criticism  on  language  inust,  however,  be  of  course 
advanced  with  due  deference  to  tbe  judgment  of  Italian  critics. 

The  Scene  iHoriehCi  the  only  one  of  these  four  works  published  aoony* 
monsly,  is,  as  before  intimated,  a  production  as  dissimilar  in  cfaiffacter 
to  Gwcemna  Prima  as-  to  sticb  an  historic  novel  as  Ivanhoe.  It  is,  we 
think,  a  better  conceived  species,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  more 
Scenes,  although  liiitdiic  Portraits  pr  Sketches  might  have  be^n  a  more 
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fl^spopriate  tide,  inaliniiiidi  a«  fhe  hfttneles^  ftiitbbr't  gitij^bie  powers  far 
tmnscend  bis  dramatic.  He  has  selected  for  tbe  Subjects  of  bis  Scenes 
fbnr  bistorical  personages  of  tbe  tbirteenth  and  fotirteentb  centnrfes,  and 
has  so  painted  or  sl^etcbed  tbem  as  to  produce  pictures  illustrative  of; 
their  times.  '  These  personages  are  a  friar^  a  traitor,  a  baron  and  a 
pnnce. 

Tbe  first  of  tbese^  tbe  friar,  by  name  Fratt  Giovanm,  a  Dominican,; 
we  bare  long  considered  as  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  moral  pbeno* 
raena  of  the  Middle  Ages  5  but,  having  lio  room  for  tbe  particulara  of  bis^ 
history,  we  must  refer  our*"  readers  fbr  tbe  mcftives  of  our  admiration  to 
Slsmondi's  able  and  interesting,  though,  to  use  an  American  epithet, 
somewhat  lengthy,  history  of  tbe  Italian  republics.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that,  amidst  the  unbridled  passions,  the  incessant  wars/ 
private  and  public,  which  distracted  the  petty  republics  and  petty  princi- 
palities (^  Itdy  during  tbe  tbirteenth  century,  Frate  Giovanni  went 
about  preaching  peace  and  Christian  charity,  and,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
bis  saored  eloquence,  compelled  the  fiercest  nobles,  tbe  most  unruly  de^ 
mocracies,  the  most  virulent  factions,  to  make  peace ;  and  tbe  women; 
it  is  averred,  to  reform  such  parts  of  their  toilets  as  offended  tbe  moral  or 
economical  sense  of  their  enthusiastic  monitor.  But  adequately  to.  de-^ 
lineate  Frate  Giovanni  wpuld  require,  besides  a  master's  baud,  some 
portion,  if  but  a  single  spark,  of  his  own  earnest  eloquence;  and  we  ba,ve 
said  that  our  anonymous  scene-painter,  though  by  no  means  wanting  m 
talent,  is  deficient  in  dramatic,  and  we  may  add,  in  oratorical,  genius; 
wbereifore  this,  tbe  best  chosen,  is  not  the  best  executed,  of  his  Scenes. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  drama  or  portraiture  is  incomplete.  Our 
ttuthor  neither  exhibits  to  us  the  change  unfortunately  wrought  in  the 
successful -preacher!s  mind  by  the  absolute  authority  to  which  that  suc'^ 
cess  elevated  him,  nor  the  final  result  of  bis  exertions,  though  we  have 
an  intimation  that  the  peat^e  he  effected  was  short-lived.  We  sneak  not 
this  as  derogatory  to  bis  merits,  for,  upon  the  admitted  principle  that 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  we  allow  the  shortest  peace  to  be 
better  than  uninterrupted  war.  But  there  is  a  mean  employed  by  the 
fmr  to  effect  the  peace,  respecting  which  we  are  more  dubious.  He  is 
represented  as  prevailing  upon  a  lovesick  maiden  to  sacrifice  her  passion^ 
and  marry  as  was  requisite  to  obtain  her  family's  assent  to  the  peaces 
and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  require  of  the  author  who  acquaints  us 
with  this  hazardous  experiment  that  be  should  inform  us  of  its  result ; 
and,  if  tbe  enamoured  Italian's  virtue  chanced  to  fail  in  the  long-enduring 
trial  to  which  the  enthusiastic  friar  exposed  it,  that  he  should  further 
inform  us  whether  Frate  Giovanni  felt  remorse  for  having  driven  a  frail 
fellow-creature  into  temptation,'  or  rested  content  upon  the  rectitude  of 
bit  intentions. 

.  We  turn  from  Un  Frate  to  another  Scena^  less  intrinsically  interesting; 
but  highly  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  in  which  the  author  has  been 
far  more  succelsfnl — we  mean  Un  Barone,  in  which  we  are  presented 
with  tbe  death  of  one  of  4he  lawless  robber-barons  of  tbe  Middle  Agee. 
ks  there  is  no  story,  we  need,  give  little  more  than  extracts^ 

*^  During  the  firist  bs^f  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  ix)rdi  of  the  Castle  of 
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Pietramala,  and  head  of  |b^  potent  ftumly.oC  Uie  Taikti,  wa$  ^  temble  Pier 
Saccope,  a  keen  partizan  in  Uie  t>oliti<^  Actions  of  the  Tuscan  to^niSy  a  £eicep 
Ghihelline,  and  the  most  formiaable  of  the  country  nobles,  t^oks^^rget^ 
enemies  of  the  free  communities.  *  *  *.    A  daring,  indefatigable  captain.  Pier 
Saccone  was  likewise  the  most  sagacious  contriver  of  stratagems  and  sur* 
]{rises,  and  the  most  dexterous  leader  of  a  skirmish.    At  upwards  of  ninety 
years,  of  age,  he  ^till  fought  gallantly  on  horseback  at  the  hea4  of  his. soldiers, 
despising  the  inclemency  of  the  season,,  th^  hardships  of  a  camp;  he  would 
ride  night  and  day  to  achieve  a  surprise,  or  to  ravage  and  pillage  an  lenemy's 
domains.  *.      .. 

,    •  •    ..  »        ..,,......      ^ 

"  Pier  Saccone  had  now  completed  his  ninety-sixth :jh^,  and  ^dus  ad- 
vanced age  suffered  from  no  malady,  no  ipiirmity..  His  bodily  vigour  seemed 
tQ  )>e  invincible,  but  his  spirit  to  be  enfeebled,  his  indomitable  energy  to  be 
feiling.  lie  seldom  quitted  the  family  rooms,  no  longer  visited  his.  horses,  no 
longer  heeded  his  own  weapons,  or  took  care  that  his  foot-soldiers  and  men  at 
arms,'  who  swarmed  at  Pietramala,  kept  theirs  in  proper  order.  He  spoke 
seldom,  and  then  harshly  and  abruptly;  society,  even  that  of  his  sonsy^^e^iaed 
irksome  to  him,  and  he  no  longer  smiled  at  the  sallies  of  bis  fool.  On^y  Ar- 
i^ighetto  di  Sau  Paolo,  the  most  trusty  minister  of  his  stratagems^  the  ttoat  ap- 
prove and  wary  master  of  niilitary  gnil^was  alwi^  p^rmi^ted  to  bear  him 
company*.  This  sudden  change,  at  his  advanced  age,  was  iK)insi4firevl4|8  ^  iuire 
sign  pf  approaching  death.  •    .;-   *  i   .  -  ^ 

<^  In  the  castle  of  Pietramala  there  was  a  spacious  liall,  In  whif;^^;tb^l|Arlati 

family  was  wont  to  assemble,  where  goests  were  received  and, l^a^jqueta  held, 

and  where,  after  the  tables  were  drawn,  the  inmates,  of  thei^asUe  passed  the 

long  winter  evenings  together,  warding  off  lifttlessness  by  some  game,  or  some 

more  serious  occupation.    Here,  for  the  most  part,  wluist  thailadi^  b«3ied 

themselves  with  embroidery,  the  men  formed  a. circle  round  the,. iog^mense 

hearth,  telling  stories,  laughing  and  shouting  at  some  jest  of  the  fool  s^  or 

boasting  each  of  his  own  feats  of  arms. 

'    .  •  •  •  »  ■    »  "^' 

•  •  tWt 

«  On  the  15th  of  February,  1366,  the  snow  fell  fast  upon  the  Appenines, 
and,  the  inhabitants  of  Pietramala  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  lelliargic  d^pondebcy. 
pier  Saccone  sat  before  the  fire  in  a  vast  arm-chair;  Arrighetto  di  San  Paolo 
stood  beside  him,  and  the  wife  of  Marco  Tarlati,  the  eldest  son,  was  ^ated  a 
little  further  off,  by  a  window.  The  wrinkled  fiace  of  the  aged  Baron  was  psde, 
his  bending  body  leant  heavily  against  his  chair,  his  bald  forehead  hung  lofr, 
nor  from  under  his  bushy  grey  eyebrows  was  seen  the  glitter  of  his  flashing 
eyes— they  were  closed.  ♦  •  ♦  Suddenly  Pier  Saccone  raised  his  heavy  eyea^ 
turned rtheiia  first  to  the  window,  then  to  Arrighetto,  sighed,  and  said,*  Wl^at  a 
miserable  day  I  What  a  melancholy,  intolerable  winter!  I  feel  tlie  frost  in  my 
very  bones!'  • 

"  *  My  Lord,'  replied  Arrighetto,  *  after  the  snow  will  come  sunshine^  after 
winter,  spring;  and  you  will  be  stout  again,' 

^  ***  Stout  again?'  rejoined  the  smiy  old  man)  as  if  offended  at>vords  that 
denoted  a  suspicion  of  his  debility.  *  Stout  again!  Dost, think  me  enfeebled 
because  I  remain  sitting  here?  ♦  *  *♦  But  this  year's  snow  is  quite  intolera- 
ble. *••  ♦:  Come,' Arrighetto,  come,  say  somedimg  to  cheer  m^.*  .  '  ' 
.  "  *  I  was  thinking,  Messer  Piero,'  said  Arrighetto,.*  that  this  snow,  which 
90,, annoys  youy  wo^dd  be  mighty  useful  to-  anyono-lwho  had  a  surprise  to 
atteinpt;  for  in  this  rough  weather  every  mouse  will  he  in  his  hole,  asle^  -and 
unsuspicious  J  and  how  softly  softly  the  S9ldiers  wjOHild  tread  on  the  snow, 
Hmheard,  and  be  in  the  nest  before  a  soul  was  aware  of  them.*        . 
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V  *  Hioti  art  Uie  cnntiWigest  robber  1  know/  returned  the  Baron,  trying  to 
smile.  *  But  thou  sayest  well;  I  know  how  well  thou  sayest;  for  here  is  a 
greftt  tbou(^bt  brboding/  and  he  pointed  to  his  forehead. 

♦  *  ♦ 

*'  He  tried  to  Tise,  but,  finding  it  diiEcuU,  called  to  his  dau^iter*in4aw  to 
give  him  some  comforting  drink.  Having  drained  a  large  pitcher  of  pure 
MohtepnlcianOy  (an  Italian  wine,)  he  appieared  to  recover  his  natural  warnith.*' 

With  the  aid  of  Arrighetto*s  arm,  the  drooping  veteran  now  achieves 
n  walk  tlii'ough  his  castle,  rating  his  troopers  by  the  way  for  their  neg- 
lect of  their  unfurbished  arms,  and  reaches  his  stables* 

^'  There  he  patted  and  caressed  the  proud  front  and  ample  chest  of  his 
favourite  charger,  who  neighed  for  joy  on  recognizing  his  indomitable  rider. 

*  *^*  But,  as  he  left  the  stables,  the  over-wearied  old  roan  fainted  in  thesintis 
of  Arrighetto  and  his  sons,  who  carried  him  back  to  his  arm*chair  by  the  hall 
fire.  ♦  *  *  All  surrounded  him;  the  sons  supporting  their  father's  head,  the 
daughter-in-law  bathing  his  temples  with  spirits,  the  chaplain  feeling  his  pulse^ 
and  awaiting  the  return  of  his  senses,  to  olfer  the  old  lord  spiritual  comforts. 

^*  Rest  and  heat  gradually  revived  the  aged  Ghibelline;  little  by  little  he 
opened  his  eyes,  rolled  them  slowly  around,  and  perceived  where  be  was,  and 
how  anxiously  his  children  and  friends  were  tendmg  him.  At  first  he  looked 
upon  thlem  affectionately;  but  to  this  kindly  emotion  succeeded  irritation  at  the 
consciousness^  that  life  was  failing  within  him,  and  that  those  who  surirounded 
him  knei^it.    Angrily  he  asked  why  they  were  all  pressing  upon  him.  *  •  ^ 

*  CMd  TaorkkAi  is  not  yet  in  the  death-throe.  Sir  Priest,'  said  he  to  the  chapUiH. 

*  Tb^  have  deceived  you,  if  tliey  called  you  in  ray  name.  Other  business  than 
death  and  shrift  have  I.  Pier  Saccone  is  alive,  and  those  shall  soon  know  it 
who  are  little  thinking  of  him.  But  another  draught  of  Montepulciano,  Bice,* 
tQ  his  daughter-in-law,  *  for  I  am  still  very  cold.' '' 

Old  Tarlati  now  dismisses  all  but  his  eldest  hope,  Marco,  no  youth  we 
should  imagine,  and  Arrighetto,  to  whom  he  gives  instructions  for  sur* 
pmtng,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  latter,,  a  castle  belonging  to 
tb^  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  that  prelate  being  of  the  hostile  family  of  tb^ 
Ubertini.  Marco  obeys;  and,  accompanied  by  Arrighetto di  San  Paolo^ 
leads  forth  bis  band,  no  one  knows  whither.  The  old  baron  refusing 
to  go  to  bed,  the  household  sit  up;  and,  as  the  night  wears  away,  the 
ijnpatient  planner  of  the  enterprise  despatelies  messenger  after  messenger^ 
including  his  second  son,  Lancilotto,  to  look  out  for  tidings  of  the  secret 
expedition.     At  length--- 

"  ^e  doors  of  the  hall  opened,  and  the  two  sons  of  Pier  Saccone  entered.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Marco  Tarlati  was  pale,  and  humbly  he  advanced  towards  his  wrathful  parent, 
seemingly  not  daj-ing  to  look  up  at  him.  Beatrice  was  advancing  to  embrace 
ber  husband,  but,  seeing  him  in  such  evident  distress,  she  stopped  half-way, 
confounded  and  disheartened.  Amidst  the  silence  and  confusion  of  all  pre- 
sent. Pier  Saccone  raised  his  haughty  front,  and  said,  <  Marco,  if  thou  returnest 
a  conqueror,  why  cornest  thou  not  to  thy  father*s  arms  V 

*'  Marco  advanced  a  step,  then  paused,  as  in  perplexity  and  affliction.  Pier 
Saccone  now  looked  at  him  more  sternly;  then,  dropping  his  head  and  extended 
anjns,  said,  with  a  sigh,  *  I  understand;  thou  congest  home  defeated.'  " 

'  In  fact,  Castel  cli  Gresso  had  provwl  far  more  strongly  garrisoned  than 
was  anticipated,  because  the  reverend  bishop,  disdaining  as  boys  the  pro- 
bably griey-beaded  Marco  and  Lancilotto  Tarlati,  was  preparing  to  fit)fit 
by  F\er  Saccone's  expected  death. 
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tlMBtrauanplMdoTtrtbeTariaa?^  •      >    * 

<<  Marco,  now  taking. hetrt*  replied:  *  FatUff  w«  fodqd  tkvm  ti^^HSp^,,<W' 
numbers,  and  were  repulsed.'  . 

<'  <  Aod  Arrigbetto,  where  is  he?*  fMUmed  the  M  man.  <  Would  he  liMe 
bit  shame  from  mtf 

^  *  Antfbetto!'— Marco  began,  but  dared  not  go  ob  :  Pier  Saccone  ihaisted. 

*'  •  Wen :  what  of  Arrighetto  ?    Where  is  be  V 

^  *  Airigbetto/  said  Marco,  in  unsteady  accents, '  was  ^dn  in  tfie  aftajr.' 

^  *  Arrighetto  skin  !*  yeUed  Pier  Saccooe,  in  a  diking  voioe,  ^  nA  tiiM 
retumest  alive  to  Pietraroala?'  •  •  •  Suddiealy  he  bowed  down  bis  hqad, 
iBwardlr  and  moaaingly  murmuhog,  '  Woe's  me  I  The  bonoor  of  the  ta^ 
is  gone!    Woe's  me !' 

**  This  said,  his  frame  appeared  to  be  nenrously  convulsed,  and,  with  a  vio- 
lent and  universal  shudder,  the  dissatisfied  veteran  folded  his  armrlipon  his 
breast,  remaining  silent  and  motionless  as  a  corse,  and  giving  no  oth^r'^tgbef 
life  than  the  breath  wbich  painMIy  heaved  his  bent  chest*  *  «^*  AW  pMsint 
fiinekd  him  dead;  and  Marco  accused  himself  as  Uie  ossse  <kf  has  JMher's 
deetb.  *  •  «  The  priest  attempted  to  feel  ^  buon's  p«lse,  JMtt  be  MiMched 
9lmkr  his  arm,  b^lowly  but  wrathfully  uttering, '  Away,  aU  of  fom  t  1^0^  iM 
not  have  so  many  witnesses  of  the  Tadati'a  sluime.    Awayl'  f 

^  All  withdrew,  save  the  sons^  the  daughter4n-law,  and  the  diaplftin,  vfbo 
remained  at  a  distance,  watching  the  old  baron,  as  be  saqk  into  W  former 
sMent  immobility.  •  *  •  The  chaplain  drew  near,  and  saw  ^tat  he  ide]pt.^  ^  * 
At  length,  Maroo  softly  approached  his  father.  He  stooped  ^owh  to  look  xt 
him,  and  saw  his  eyes  no  longer  closed  in  deep,  but  wide  open,  Jffited}'>eitin- 

Kied«    His  shriek  called  his  brother,  his  wife,  imd  ibe  ehaplaki  to^lila  aide. 
8a0cone  was  dead !"  •   '.   r:  ti^  ^ 

We  now  come  to  the  works  which  wc  adtnowledge  as  lelfM^lJei  !lt«-' 
tl^c  iMrtels ;  and  for  one  of  these,  La  Madonna  d*  Imb&oere,  li^kw  ii^Ms 
wm  srtiflice,  although  its  author,  Cesare  Cantii,  is  both  h  write^  ^  dt^^^ 
talent  and  one  of  our  Italian  brethren.  Let  not  the  ircad^r'  ISowbitt 
ftippose  l^at,  id  revealing  this  fact,  we  are  betraying  the  cK^^fcstl^  of 
oMifidentiAl  (mimacy;  we  know  no  tnore  of  Ce^re  €^t^  tteit^^in^y 
reader  of  'the  RaccogHtore  may ;  for  be  it  known  to  the  Britfeli  p^ie, 
tb4t  itAlian  ^t^wers  t^nsni^  not  and  praise  ndt  in^ogni^'lm  l^ioi^ 
ft^qnently  sign  tbeir  articles  than  put  tbem  forth  imonyDnoti^.'  "£« 
M&dtmnad*  mhti^trt  is  a  short  feudal  tale,  designed,  It^houkl  iMn;^ 
explain  the  origin  of  a  merry-making,  still  annually  bcM  in  b<>hott^bf 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  a  certain  day  of  September,  in  the  nt^^M>dtiHiifMk!* 
ef  k  ^iflvati  chapil,  consecrated  to  her  at  Our  Lady  of  Iiftbfefftie^"'^  ft  *fe  k 
pretty  and  interesting  bttt  very  slicbt  tale,  displays  ttiost  t^tMTflmlts 
af  continental  fieudal  tales-'— of  wbidi  We  are  about  to  ^^tsSLtkott  at 
fin^-^flfid  affords  little  or  no  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  a^.  It 
might  dmost  induce  a  suspicion  that  Signor  Cantil,  our  esteenvS  hvp- 
tfaer,  has  not  studied  the  character  of  the  times  that  he  ptidfMes  «ijr <ddS- 
qeate  very  assiduously,  certainly  not  i:on  ixmote. 

La  BattggMa  tU  Ben&f^mto  is  a  wtdrk  of  loftier  pretensi^ni^ ;  «ad  fla- 
author.  Dr.  Guerazzi,  appears  to  possess  in  a  very  oonsider^le  decree 
the  power,  one  of  the  most  essential  to  a  noveUst,  df  gtving^  adH  indivilaa( 
realfty  to  his  characters,  as  he  conceives  them^  and  in  like  manner  to.  bta 
scen^,  althbii^  deither  are  touched  off  so  succinctly  an4  dramiitieallT; 
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at  lo4lb/lii  tk«  taste  tt  ^  pwseot  day,  vtriyof.  ^iH  m  tbhik  Aal 
Dr.  GuetB^,  like  Cesare  Cantt!^,  if  he  will  endeavoar  to  eorretft  tbwe 
fkiiHs  whieh>  though  seetnSngty  hiherent  in>  are^  we  ttiret^  not  hiitpRra* 
ble  ftx>m,  the  continental  school  of  the  historical  novels  may  prove  m 
successful  an  historical  novelist  as  any  of  his  now  living  and  active  com* 
peiitors.  ^ 

The  faults  to  which  we  allude  are, — 1st,  The  taking  an  unfair  ?iewf 
of  tlie  tSiats  meant  to  be  depicted,  byonntting,  we  apprehend  not  sedng/ 
tli^  good  that  {uingled  with  and  relieved  the  undeniable  e^h  of  feu*', 
didi^nf;  2dty,  Ah  exaggenition  of  everything,  faults,  virtues,  sumnerst' 
fMings,  character,  and  especially  energies,*  almost  amounting  to  cafi*^ 
cature ;  3dly,  A  minuteness  in  describing  and  dwelling  upon  the  matmtt 
of  the  age,  cati-ied  to  such  an  excess,  that  these  descriptions,  instead  of 
merdy  fqirnishing  the  scenery  and  costume  of  the  drama,  the  back^ground 
e£  an  historieal  piece,  assimilate  the  novel  to  a  still-life  picture,  with  a' 
fHf'ig^i^es^supenKkled ;  4thfy>  A  sort  of  baldness,  a  want  of  poetry,  of 
imaginativettess  ainl  ideabiing  in  the  dialogue,  atid  even  in  the  t:oiid«et» 
of  the  personages — a  fonlt,  by  the  way,  which  is  yet  more  striking  4n 
modem  Italian  comedy; — and,  lastly,  a  strange  deficiency  in  the  high, 
tone  of  moral  feeling  which  renders  fiction,  that  is  not  professedly 
didactic,  instructive,  and  often  a  valuable  instrument  in  the  great  wo^k 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  human  heart. 

Tur^  we  now  fVom  this  consideration  of  the  school  in  general  to  Dr. 
Guerazzii  wbp»  by  the  above-enumerated  faults,  grievously  deteriorates 
Uie  effect  of  his  real  talents.  A  very  brief  statement  of  the  story,,  or 
r^tb^r  of  the  nature  of  the  story,  of  La  BattagUa  di  BeneventOf  with  a  few 
^tracts  from  one  scene,  will,  we  think,  sufficiently  illustrate  both  the. 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  novel,  and  with  these  we  shall,  for  the  pra^ 
sent,  take  our  leave  of  the  living  novelists  of  Italy. 

The  portion  of  history  selected  by  Dr.  Guerazzi  is  one  replete  with 
political  and  romantic  interest,  namely,  the  overthrow  of  Manfred,  Iting 
of  the  Two  ^cilies,  the  legitimated  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  by^ 
a  combination  of  domestic  treachery  with  unjust  foreign  invasion. 
Manfhid  has  been  most  oppositely  depicted  by  Gbibelline  ai^  Ouelph 
bistorians,  and  our  novelist  aspires  to  blend  and  temper  these  opposi^ 
hato  one  r<»nantiG  whole;  he  adopts  almost  every  atrocious  accusation 
brought  against  Manfred  by  his  Guelph  revilers,  including  parricide  and 
fVatricide,  merely  softening  down  the  charge  of  incestuous  adultery  into 
1^  jsimple  matter  of  crm.  con.;  whilst  he^  at  the  same  time^  investis  hjm 
wit^  ibe  Gbibelline  halo  of  genius,  refinement,  and  heroism,  exblbitiDg 
bim  a^,ft  gr^t  and  good  mati,  steadily  and  r^^olutely  struggling  againsi; 
the  fLogd  of  overwhelming,  calamity,  and,  what  is  perhaps  yet  ntoitt 
morally  anomalous^  as  an  excellent  and  idolized  hnsband  and  father. 
The  liyee^tale  superadded  to,  and  well  interwoven  with,  the  caball  and 
treasons  that  enabled  Charles  of  Anjou  to  conquer  Manfred,  is  the  pas*' 
skm  of  the  Swabiah- Sicilian  monarch's  foundling,  or  at  l^ast  nameless 
page,  Rogiero,  for  his  daughter,  the  Princess  iTole.     The  page  proves, 

*  M.  dc  Balzac  makes  Ai\  arm}*  mardh  night  and  day,  an  effort  that  we  lliinkereu 
Napoleon  wonld  hardlj  have  required  without  post-horses  and  carriages. 

K  K2 
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in  tbe  cild»  to  be  a  Batond  aon  of  the  royal  L>otliario»  Maofred.  by  fcbe 
deceased  Countess  of  Caserta,  and  to  baVe  been  reared  by  tb^  ouitttged 
husband  with  the  6endishly  .vindictive  purpose  of  rafd^ing  the*  'son  tbt 
iBStnmentof  his  revcuge  upon  the  father;  in  which  the  count  ^  far 
s«Meeds»  ithat  Rogiero  is  duped  into  becoming  the  willing  mediuni  of 
conradnicaSion  between  the  traitqrous  nobles  and  Charles  pf  Ai^j^^ 
iWMlgb^  being  afterwards  partially  undeceived,  he  fights  istoi^l^^&H'  the 
fatb^  of  bt9  beloved  Yole.  Of  sudi  «  story  it  is  seedless  to ^y^tiiat 
^ihe  cabastropbe  li  death ;  though  k  tuay  not  be  so  superAiioiis  to  relieve 
the  reader  from  any  apprehension  of  iliicohsciously  guitty  hfappfnes^  in 
the  feves  of  the  half-brother  and  sister,  Rc^ieio  and  Yole ;  M^fred 
once  indeed  takes  their  hands  to  unite  them ;  out^  struck  by  some  tini^x- 
plained  feeling,  changes  his  mind,  and  tells  them  tlfeir^unipn  is^ipipos* 
sible.  I  We  will  now  give  the  promised  e^Uract,  t,ho.ugh  ^^j;h%i^q(^r.of 
oor  Doctor's  writing  is  iU  adapted  tO:  be  af^r^tciatod  hyj«lr»^«o.  ^be 
scene  which  we  select  shall  exiiibit  Manfrecfs  remorse,  and  bis  cbarao|er 
in  some  other  points,  or  rather  Gnerazzi  s  management  of  their  exhibition, 

,  •*  Manfred — I  know  not  whether  he  were  virtuous — ^he  was  great     l^isiclr- 
berited  of  power  hv  his  father's  sin,  he  had  devoted  bis  every  thought  to  acquye 

pQwer;— b ^'  '   "    "  ' '      ''         «-.-*  'O^tur^ 

brothers, 


Manfred  sat  upon  a  Saracenic  couch,  his  face  buried  in  theDill6ws:--but 
for  an  occasional  panting  start,  he  would  appear  to  be  il^lfeep^  w  •  '#*  NWHe 


rises  impetuously,  takes  a  couple  of  strides^  and  panses-^he  points  his  right 
hand  upon  the  table — rests  his  weight  upon  the  left  leg,  across  w^ieh  hf  thro^ws 
the  right,  restinft  the  extremity  of  the  foot  upon  the  pavement* 77-his  eyes^  ai^ 
fixed  immoveably  upon  the  ground— liis  lips  quivering; — the  blood  passes  over 
hisiice  like  a  sea- ware,  whence  now  it  appears  on  firej  now*  deatbly^^  pale. 
He  turns  in  terror— strains  his  gaze  on  that  part  of  the  chamber  whic^*  the  siU 
T^r  lamp  upon  tlie  table  scantily  illumines,  and  prepares  for  flight;  then,  call- 
ing up  his  courage,  he  advances — recoils — rushes  desperately  forward,  and 
tduches  the  object  of  his  alarm.  It  sliould  seem  that  the  indistinct  light,  to  his 
ex(iited  imagination,  converted  all  objects  into  insupportable  phantoms.." 

•  ).Tbe i^iog  extinguishes  the  lamp,  and  a  dreadful  thundei'-stQ|'ji](|  arises: — 
*<  A  flash  of  lightning — the  eyes  of  Manfred  are  unconsciously  tunted  tovrarda 
the  portrait  of  his  father  Frederic.  The  red  li^t  seems  to  kindle  the  picture 
with  momentary  life:  the  eyes  roll,  glistening  in  blood  \  the  lips  move  for<werd[s 
of  fire.  Woe  to  Manfred  had  that  vision  lasted  longer  than  the  flash-^is 
brain  must  have  turned,  his  heart  have  burst.  *  *  ♦ 

'  **  A  i^weet  prelude  upon  a  lute  soothingly  reached  his  ears.  His  soul  heeded 
it  not.  •  •  ♦  The  tones  were  accompanied  Jjy  a  voice  melodions  with. secret 
sadness; — it  awoke  all  the  bland  recollections,  all  the  soft  affections^  that  dwelt 
in  the  heart  of  Manfred;  his  head  slowly  sank  into  his  hands,  he  wept.  *  *  • 
^  In  a  remote  apiirtment  Queen  Helena,  having  dismissed  her  ladies,  sat 
with  her  children,  Yole  and  Manfredino.  Together  they  had  prayed  for  par- 
don and  for  peace;  and^  as  their  orisons  ended,  thcstorni  had  ic^un.  The 
noble  Helena  concealed  her  sense  of  the  inauspicious  omen,  and  play£illy  strove 
to  encourage  Yoie,  whb  clung  to  her,  and  the  boy  Manfredino, Vho,  seated  on 

1_ -. ^ ..^ ^ M- — ^ ^^ ^ , ■'!■     ■■>     ■ 

*  I»  not  tl.e  stjric  6f  thb  de^rlption  cliarACterHtle  of  a  motion  ftt  wbtoli  the  grapliic 
arts  reign  pre-eminent? 
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^..f^tf^  Wr  Ipemi^  placed  one  of  her  bauds  ove«  his  e^es,  that  be  raight 

^,    .     .  '  *  *  *  •     .      , 

^  "  'X  <Jobr  opens,  and  ihe  eyes  of  ^11  three  are  fixed  upon  the  spot— Manfred, 
appeiirs^  clad,  contrary  to  his  custom  of  always  wearing  green,  in  blatk^  tnaiU 
5»oPthat  his  person  is  lost  in  the  equally  black  void  of  the  open  doot.  His  face 
vnki  di^rtiered  and  pale,  his  hair  sroted' off  end,*he  eyebdls  glared immpteablc," 
amidst  th^'hcjrribly  dilated  white  iof  <the  eye;  he seeftn^  still  under  \he  iafia- 
eoQS  of  a>fr%btfalrd«eain.  Witii  loud >shrieks,  his child«^  dre^^iog.  (ha^  soi^ie 
9ie9ikr^iilM9i4y  hnd  befAUQn.biWy  rushed  towards  t^eir  father.  ' 
.  ^V^ *  lif\[\  d^end  m^self^'  exdaimed  Manfred,  *  Woujd  you  assassinate  jrour 
fajb^f,  ^?  -^■— : ?  J?  It  for  you, to  condemn  me?  Crime  expiates  notcrinie# 
Must  veiige'ance  be  e^rnal  m  my  tiousef .  '  '  , 

/'*  ^'Mherl'    Husbanrfl    Father!'    •     *  " 

^^«^¥HejJ6  tvbrfs  mdst  indeed  be  poTs^rful  in  thi  heart  of  ittati,  since  they  had 
ibhte  to-tfecaKMatifred'from  hi^  agony  of  terror,  and  make  life  delicioas  in  the 
aspect  6(  bis  family^  Little  Man^hio  bad  clasped  his  left  leg,  the  kaeeling 
Y«io*fad  <?la8ped  tme  band>  which  she  covered  with  kisses,  and  Queen  Helena 
was^inviting  him  to  Jier  bosom,  as  to  a  secure  asylum.  Overpowered  witJi 
fondness,,  h^  raised  and  kissed  his  children,  then  flew  into  the  arms  of  hi« 
afi^tionate  wife. 

<*  When  he  had.tbus  tested  the  cup  of  joy,  Manfred  said,  *  In  truth  I  believe* 
y^jje^r.  9n^s,that/3^te  sends  me  anguish^  in  order  that  1  may  afterwatds  ihe- 
brijate  myseff  witKyour  caresses.  But  heard  I  not  miisic  here?  I cai|oe'to  be 
^the^  with  tiarmony.^  *'  * 

'  ^  Yote'srftgs 'a  trielancboly  ballad ;  then  Manfred  sings-^improviso,  ^c 
conceive— idn?e  of  crimes  similar  to  his  oWn,  and  drops  Exhausted  auto  d 
seat.  *'  His  wife  and  chitdreii  encircle  bini  in  loving  silence.'  •  ^'' 

MA  lowtknockatthe  door  recalled  \h&ai  from  this  paipfulMate.;  ]\|a^fred 
tnotioQed^'vtHh  hb  right  hand  to  his  family  to  resume  their  places,  passed  his 
left  over  his  brow,  as  though  to  remove  all  traces  of  suffering  ;vapd4jiup  Re- 
stored to  regal  majesty,  he  said,  in  a  steady  voice :  -  -.       .   ,  -,  . 

"  *  Come  in.— How,  is  it  you,  Alberico  V  he  added,  seeing  t^e  mastejE!  of  4!»g 
esquires,'  who,  presenting  his  head  at  the  half-opened  dopr,  &eenip4  djes^rp)!* 
of  further  encouragement  to  enter — ^  Come  in  boldly,  Sir  Alberico.^ 
^  ***  Sir  K?l>g,'  said  the  master,  coming  forward,  and' bowing  round  t6  llie 
u»yal  femiiyt^  .j  /   - 

•  i^'*.  Well,  Alberico,  what  is  the  mattfer?  Wliat  would  you?*  asked  Ma,nfc«id 
iff  kindly  accents^  ibrhe  now  felt  the  necessity' of  securing  the  attaehio^nt  of 
^is  followersi,  ?i      * 

"  *  Sir  King,  a  knight  has  presented  himselfat  die  palace-gates) who  earnestly 
desires  fto  spehk  with  your  Grace.  I  told  him  this  was  no  fitting  liour  to  dis- 
turb you;  but  he  insists,  alleging  that  his  business  is  urgent,  even  importing 
life  and  death*'  -  '     .  .,,.. 

"**"*  Uisnane.?'  >  «    .,,..,/?.  ^   ,       v  ■■     *  ■  -.    - ■  -   . 

<f  <  Ue  will  neither  tell  it,  nor  shoW'  hi^  face;  he  i^  clad  in  foreign  armour^ 
but  bears  no  weapons  of  offence.^         f     >'    •!.'',      •  .      7      * 

''*  *  Who  asked  youiof  Ins  weapons?    WheriB  is  he?'  ; '  Vf  .  ■    r 

^  ^  III  my  apartments^  that  be  iniglit  be  the  less  seen/  t    »  m^    ■-  *  .i\  h     ' 

^* '  Helena,  Yolev  Manfre^no,  fare  ye  well  ;*  said  Manfred^  ^  <  Ye  see  what 
tlie  glory  of  a  throne  costs.  It  claims  even  the  few  happy  minutes  which  every 
other  man  *nay  enjoy  to  satiety  in  the  bosotn  of  his  family.' !'  .  /    V 

Tb«  sufunions  is  from  a  knight  (Rogiero)^  who,  remaining  unkpowiii 
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I  lo  refOftl  a  plol^  and  oomkMt  tlie  king  to  aorprise  ^  ooiM[iirsfon. 
To  tbit  agreeable  avoeatioa,  however  ankin^y  io  oar  eyes,  Matimd  dedi- 
cates the  remainder  of  tbe  nigbt,  and  fails^  inasmuch  as  the  oMaspinitqrs 
understand  their  business,  and  have  means  of  escape  wldretunt  €ibf 
lofiero.  And  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  thus  escape,  or  Manfred* 
contrary  to  history,  must  have  remained  King  of  the  Two  Sicllka.  The 
scene  of  their  escape, and  Rogiero*s dtsappointiDenfe» is  dwmatir  iwui^^; 
so  is  a  subsequent  one,  when  tbe  ringleaders  boldly  attend  the  oocnaeil 
summoned  to  consider  of  tbe  means  of  disoeverinf  the  unknewo  oaa* 
spirators.  But,  as  before  said,  and  as  shown  in  ite  preceding  extract, 
(^uerazzi  produces  his  effect  by  such  numerous  sttiatt  toudies,  in  the 
obsolete  Richardson  style,  as  give  incredible  reality  to  bis  personages,  but 
are  meet  unfavourable  for  extracting.  Besides  which,  we  have  akeady 
given  to  this  group  of  Italian  historical  novelists  aU  the-  space  we  bad 
allottedy  and  can  spare  tbem.  ^    - 


Art.  XJ.r— 2)e  Paris  d  Napkt,  etudes  de  Mftsurs,  de  Marinr  ei  ^Art. 
"  Par  A.  Jal,  Chef  de  la  Section  Historique  au  Miniature  de  la  Marine. 
Paris.     Allardin.     1836.     9,  vols,  8vo. 

M.  Jal  professes  to  have ''/a  monomame  martf tine;*' in iact,, his  jpn;* 
dominating  passion  is  for  anything  naval.  No  spectacle,  to  .bim#  la  to 
^  compared  with  the  sea  and  the  vessels  which  sail  over  it;  uo  cere- 
mony is  so  attractive  as  a  launch ;  though  an-  ardent  admirer  of  the 
fine  arts  in  general,  no  picture  is  so  interesting  as  that  which  repre- 
aents  a  ship,  or  a  port,  or  a  sea-fight ;  his  antiquarianism  is  i^plo^«d 
Upon  the  same  objects,  and  the  figure  of  an  ancient  hull,  the  desdrip- 
flon  of  the  rigging  of  a  Genoese  man-of-war  in  the  days  of  her  re- 
public, an  old  Venetian  gondola  new-painted,  are  things  not  to  be 
passed  over*  The  sea  and  the  coast  guide  him  in  tbe  choice  of  hia 
route,  and,  when  he  arrives  at  a  port-town,  the  spot  at  which  we  find 
hkn  eomm^eing  hia  operations  is  invariabiy  the  quay.  With  every 
one,  therefore,  who  has  the  monomame  maritime^  or  any  tendesej^  that 
ilray,  this  book  will  be  an  especial  favourite.  But  the  merits  of  the 
tour  of  M.  Jidyrom  Paris  to  Naples  are  by  no  means  confined  within 
so  narrow  limits — as  an  artist,  and  as  an  artist  of  no  little  taste  and 
judgment,  paintings  and  buildings  and  nature  all  come  under  his  ob* 
aervation.  People  and  their  manners  are  by  no  means  neglected,  nor 
does  our  traveller  disdain  to  admit  into  a  comer  of  his  jounoal  the  inas 
at  which  he  stopped,  the  hosts  who  governed  them,  or  the  cheeir^  whidi 
\^  found  there* 

Indeed  these  latter  are  by  no  means  vmtnteresting'  poima  in  a  tra- 
veller's memorial,  for  they  will  generally  furnish  us  with  a  key  to  his 
feelings  and  his  Jiumour,  at  certain  times  when  he  may  show  more  than 
usual  complacency  or  peevishness,  almost  as  infallibly  as  the  weatber* 
cock  points  out  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Many  a  hearty  Joh)9  BiA 
have  we  known,  whose  sudden  passion  for  foreign  adventure  has  been 
a(ifltdt.who  baa  aetuaUy  been  dmeu  back  at  once  from  biaeBlerprise, 
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wkohttt  retreated  wicti  fellen  crests  at  the  first  dish  whicb^  the,  to  him^ 
new  world)  has  offered  hiro.  Not  tb^t  we  think  the  gaiety  of  a 
Frenchman  would  he  damped  so  easily,  or  by  such  a  cause.  M*  JaU 
indeed,  furnishes  us  with  a  signal  example  of  th€  contrary,  as  the  few 
extracts  which  we  intend  to  give  will  abundantly  prove. 

M.  h\,  attracted,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  the  sea,  entered 
Italy  by  Toulon  and  Monaco^  We  cannot  follow  him  through,  but 
we  will  net  pasa  the  former  name  without  casting  a  glance  at  the  vil« 
lage  ol  L»  Garde,  its  pig^sties  and  it»  traditions.  The  grunting  of  the 
inmates  o^f  the  former  of  these  attributes  will  be  more  familiar  to  tlie 
ears  of  our  EingUsh  readers-^we  say  Englkh^  because  our  journal 
itself  10  a  most  extensive  traveller-^ than,  apparently,  to  those  of 
M*  M.  We  give  this  passage,  also,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  general 
alyle^  of  his  pleasant  method  of  mixing  pictures  of  the  present  with 
his  souvenirs  of  the  past— of  his  happy  assemblages  of  views  and  por- 
traitures and  legends^ 

"  La  Garde  is  a  miserable  village,  built  on  a  rock  which  commands  the 
plain,  the  ancient  domain  of  the  barony  of  this  name.  JProm  the  top  of  this. 
m%,  where  are  the  ruins  moderately  curious  of  the  castle  and  of  the  church, 
we  ha^6  a  view  which  extends  to  the  sea,  and  which  possesses  the  severe 
beauties  of  a  tolerably  grand  style.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  poor 
and  dirty,  God  knows!  They  ground  all  the  annual  prospect  of  their  kitchea 
on  the  forced  fatness  of  a  pig,  which  each  of  them  breeds  in  a  little  nook,  that 
the  t)oof  animal  cannot  leave.  There  is  nothing  more  singular  than  this  muW 
tittiae  Of  Ifttle  ^ties  receiving  light  and  air  from  the  top,  fike  pits,  and  almost 
all  mscde  in  the  cellars  or  other  low  constructions  of  the  ancient  castle  or  Of  the 
bouses  Which  depended,  upon  it.  These  numerous  piggeries»  almost  unptT'' 
ceived,  and  commonly  revealed  to  those  who  pass  by  the  grunting  of  their 
tenants;,  give  to  La  Garde  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own. 

The  barony  of  La  Garde  belonged  to  the  sister  of  the  Marquis,  of  Argensk 
The  gentleman  philosopher  died  there;  the  poor  baroness  was  less  fortunate! 
She  had  frequent  discussions  with  her  brother  on  the  subject  of  the  opinions, 
which  he  laboured  to  propagate,  and  of  whose  terrible  consequerrCes  she  had 
pr^emimeats.  *  You  will  end,  you  and  your  M.  de  Voltaire,  By  Bringing 
s^me  sedition  upon  us ;  one  day  our  peasants  will  refuse  us'  the'  tithes,  vtnd  the 
next  day  diey  will  dispossess  us.'  '  Bah  I'  replied  the  marqais,  *  yoe  an  alwayis^ 
ip  fear!  The  present  state  of  things  will  last  as  long  as  we  shall.'  It  did/  in 
fkct,  last  as  long  as  he  did ;  he  died  in  the  bed  of  his  ancestors;  the  bells  of  the 
chapel  tolled  at  his  funeral;  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  over  him;  all  the 

§entleraen  and  peasants  of  the  barony  followed  his  body  to  its  last  home ;  but 
te  baroness  of  La  Garde  had  prophesied  accurately.     During  the  period  of 
Tlerrorj  she  was  dispossessed ;  her  goods  were  confiscated,  and  she  was  meiroi- 
fWiy  allowed  to  go,  old,  poor,  and  deserted,  to  die  in  an  hospital,  where  pub- 
ttcdiarity  paid  for  her  bed  and  her  moderate  pittance  f  The  nemembrance  of  this 
circumstance  rendered  me  sad  when  I  visited  the  remains  of  the  castle ;  aft* 
other  tradition  came  to  enliven  me.    This  l^i     '  " 
tants  are  yet  vain.   They  related  it  to  me  as  v> 
country,  that  of  La  Garde  was  built  to  defend  tl 
the  Saracens;  often  attacked,  it  always  tired  oi 
The  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  saved  them 
the  presence  of  mind  of  one  of  themselves  th 
roiinded  fbr  several  diays,  closely  pressed  b 
vainly  tried  to  iseale  the  Walts,  La  Garde  wa 
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fof  want,  of  j^ovivopau,  A  ^i^  caiK  ^^  ^^  *^ ^^  loft^ftK '<h^  gpamsoto;*:  Hr 
wias  scarcely  enoMg^  for  a.  single  repast;  what  was  to.be  done?  i  A^soXdm. 
contrived  a  stratagem;  he  caused  a  Qota  to  be  written  in  t^riDs  aoioewhai  as 
follows;  'You  want  strength  to  take  us;  perhaps  it  is  hunger  .wl^ich  weakens 
3^u ;  here'is  yrherewith  to  recruit  it  Every  morning  we  will  throw  out  for  you 
so  much  provisions,  for  we  will  only  owe  to  God,  to  the  Virgin^  dnd  to  our 
Courage^  and  not  to  your  fainting,  our  success  in  the  unjust  struggle  In^vhich 
you  hay^  ^paige^  us.'  This  Utter  was  attached  to  the  neck  o£  the  calf,  which 
wak  thrown  dpwn  tp.  the  Saracens  froin  the  «iEunpart.  Xbe^e  lat*^,  deceived  by 
the, stratagem^  and  despairing,  of  reducing  a- place  which  possessed  ^uehaiaple' 
provisions,  rais^  the  ^iege  and  left  the  country*' — voL  i.  p.  a7L-^90^.  a 

Wie  htifje  not  Koom  to  aecompmy  M.  JiQ  through  his  jourti^y.  Oti& 
of  hif  first  wrious  annoyanees  was  the  poet-lKmse  at  L^  Lqc.  Not  that 
tbe  hoose  was  disagreeable;  the  host  was  an  e^cample  for  all  V?t^ ^ 
the  dinner  appears  to  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Our  ^jfayeller^rft' 
Fredchtnan — was  for  once  treated  with  too  much  sipgijag^j  ,1  .s>  ^  /     fci 

"  ^lien  I  returned  to  th^  hotel  of  M.  Jourdan,  I  kaow.  not  wfcat  ftjr  war 
in  the  ears  of  its  inmates,  but  they  did  nothing  but  sing ;  it  was  an  instqyport^ 
able  uproar.  A  great  lout  of  a  stable-boy  uttered  in  thie  broad  dialect  of  the 
pface  licentious  soiigs;  a  girl  wl?o  was  washing  the  pots,  but  who  hfi^d  fortjur, 
nat^ly  a  v^ry  correct  and  very  pleasing  vpice.  was  singing  pew  a^rg^fifsljif^. 
operas-comiques ;  a  countryman  was  singing ;  Madame  Jourdan  was  Hum* 
roing;  the  little  Jourdan  was  nlso  saying  bis  song;  but  all  that  was  nOtlifng; 
what  was  most  at>noyitiK,  was  a  handsome  songster  with  a  terH^le  toice  *km' 
gieat  pretensions^  with  his  trillings  and  his  cadences,  and  his  great  bursts  <yf 
voice*  a  pascon  commit-Toj/ageuff  who  Rossini^zed  till  he  was  out  of  breath. 
Ifwe  had  not  been  already  overcome  with  ennui,  all  this  abominable  gaiety 
would  have  been  enough  to  make  us  downright  dulL  We  supported,\for  t>Vo 
hou,VSf;  this^  crosshfire  of  airs  and  vaudevilles  and  operas  in  all  toneS^  and  in^ll 
mpyemeiits,.  sung  false  or  correct,-*-a  dtn  diabolical  enough  to  have  driverf  a^ay* 
a  sentinel,  a  beggar^  or  a  lover,  the  three  kinds  of  men  who  are  most  b^^ised ' 
with  patience  and  resignation/* — vol.  i.  p.  102.  •     'i  ' 

M»  Jal  Jeft  IJiC  late,  ^cursed  tbe  town,  and  was  satisfied^  We  pass 
ov^V'llie'vivid  description  of  tbe  umuvtting  *^  public"  wUcfa  he /ound 
at  the  village  of  Estrelle  the  following  morning,  and  of  tbeihag  who 
officiated  as  hostess,  to  tell  the  horrors  of  a  breakfast  at  Mentone,  in 
die' little  statef  of  Mona<*6. 

*^  While  \i\efacchini  were  putting  the  baggage  on  the  coach,  we  were  placed- 
at  thie  most  lingular,  the  most  detestable,,  breakfast  that  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have 
seen  tnany  bad  ones.  The  table  was  laid  under  a  wooden  shed,  in  a  part  of 
th^  garden  where  the  strongest  smell  Was  oertainly  not  that  of  the  bloom  of 
the  lemon-trees. .  The  hpstess  of  this  place,  who  did  not  expect  so  many  visi-^ 
tors,  (we  were  fourteen),  made  haste  to  put  the  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  to 
prepare  the  classicyr«</a(o.,whicl^  was  soon  served  to  us.  The  good  dame, 
among  other  excellent  qualities  .whicl^  without  doubt  she  possesses,  and  which 
must  constitute  the  glory  and, the  happiness  of  her  husband,  has  that  which 
renders  people  economical ;  we  perceived  it,  for  she  used  in  her  omelette  tbe* 
smallest  number  of  eggs  possible,  no  appearance  of  small  herbs^  and  of  oil  just 
enoug^h  tp  hinder  the  eggs  ffom  burning.  She  placed .  beside  this  kind  of 
tough  paste,  which  was  indifferently  recommended  by  a  certain  taste  of  the 
nesl  rather  distinguishable,  the  skeleton  of  a  biped  of  the  family  of  the  gfUioacese^ 
oflfer^  under  the  pompous  name  of  polastro  rotto.  This  roasted  ch«d[eii  was 
90  leap^  so  4.i7>  so  anciently  cooked,  that  in  truth  it  might  passlbc  a  parody^ 
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k  had  alrelkly,  wHhoiit^  dotabt,  for  s^v^ral  dajw  printed' this  idea  tdhiany- 
tratellers,  for  it  had  escaped  untouched  from'  these  encounters.  We  had 
the  Qourage  to  attack  it ;  it  is  itnpios^ible  to  tell  vfh&t  resistance  there  wai 
on  its  side,  ftnd  wliat  perseverance  on  ours.  N^ver  vras^  there  a  rougher 
attack ;  never  with  more  gaiety.  We  foreakfiasted  v6ry  ill,  but  we  laughed 
much  I  which  catised  great  pleasure  to  our  hostess,  who  feared  very  much  that 
we  should  hare  taken  the  joke  in  another  tone.  As  she  found  us  good  fellows, 
and  moreover  as  she  wanted  an  excuse  for  swelling  ihe  bill,  she  brought  for* 
ward  a  bit  of  veal)  on  which  a  party  of  Wasps  had  lodged ;  they  disputed 
vigorously  with  us  tbeir  prey,  wbidi,  with  some  tolerably  good  oranges  and  a 
little  cheese,  was  the  roodt  substantial  part  of  our  rep^t.  To  pay  was  the 
la^t  act  of  the  farce;  our  female  Vdry  demanded  fifty  •ou»«ttch)  insisting  more 
especially,  to  justify  this.exorbHance,  on  the  higli  price  of  poultry,  and  the  good' 
quality  of  her  chicken.  This  was  impudent!  but  the  Italians  aie  not  wanting 
in  such . effronteries.  We  were  astonished^  and  we  protested;  she  insaaled» 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to  our  reproaches;  at  last,  half  willingly  and^ 
half  by  force,  she  yielded  and  we  escaped  for  two  fVancs  each.  She  had  thus 
tweoty-isix  IVancs-  for  what,  at  an  extravagant  estimate,  was  not  worth  more 
than<^ht«'' — vol.  i.  p.  130. 

The  inns  arc  not  the  only  dvsagreeaUes  of  travelling  when  they  are 
bad ;  Hhe  codch^  as  well  as  the  coach-men  sometimes  cause  trouble 
endu^h — we  give  but  a  Short  example. 

'^ Night  bcQughtus  to  Novi,  where  we  ought  to  have  arrived  in  the  morning. 
W^  had.Uiavettfd  slowly^and  I  made  a  complaint  to  my  lord  Cardinal  (Cardi- 
inil  was  the  napn^  of  the  driver),  who  gave  me  a  long  and  handsome  ar^mem't 
to  prove,  1st,  that  his  horses  were  good  and  strong;  Sndly,  that  his  horses  were 
too  strong  to  carry  us  quick;  Srdly,  that  if  our  baggage  had  beeii  heavier, 
and  our.tpersons:  also  heavier,  we  ^ould  have  gone  quicker,  because  his  horses 
were  used  to  draw  heavy  burdens*  I  confess  that  I  did  not  take  very  readily 
tlijB  propositions  of  our  driver;  nevertheless,  from  politeness,  and  also  because 
ai^uing  ever  so  solidly  against  this  paradox  would  not  have  made  the  sun 
recede,  I  yielded." — p.  386. 

Ami  now  let  us  bestow  a  hasty  glance  upon  M:  Jal's  second  volume. 
He  begins  it  at  Mlbm,  of  the  interior  of  whose  celebrated  £^(^owo  we 
have  the  following  vivid  description. 

**  The  interior  of  the  church  appeared  to  me  very  fine,  very  nobl&'  Tlie 
vaults  are  painted,  but  it  requires  long  habit  and  an  excellent  eye  to-dis- 
cover  this  deception.  Francis  Brambilla,  who  was  a  skilful  man,  laboured 
much  on  the  decoration  of  this  sanctuary;  there  are  some  excellent  sculptures 
by  him.  A  fantastical  statue  of  St.  Bartholomew  flayed,  carrying  his  skin  on 
his  arm,  is  the  work  of  Mark  Agrates.  This  statue,  which  has  been  sharply 
criticised,  appeared  to  me  a  fine  piece,  notwithstanding  the  horror  which  it  in* 
spires.  >  It  IS  a  learned  study,  which,  it  is  trtxe,  would  perhaps  be  better  placed 
in  an  academy  of  drawing,  or  at  the  university,  than  in  a  church;  but,  after 
all,  why  abouid  it  not  be  presented  to  the  view  of  Christians,  familiarized  with 
the  ideas  ofmarlyrdom,  just  as  well  as  a  St.  Denis  waQ^ing  without  his  head, 
or  a  St.  Lawrence  or  a  St.  Sebastian  writhing  amid  the  convulsions  of  agony  ? 

*''  It  was  the  octave  of  St.  Charles,  the  great  saint  of  Lombardy ;  so  the  tomb 
of  CharUs  Borromeo,  the  patron  of  Milan,  was  decked  out  and  resplendent 
with)  l^ht.  '  The  crowd  of  pious  visitors  are  descending  into  that  subter- 
ranean chapel  ;•  let  us  follow  them.: 

'^  Ten^tetpers  of  wax  are  still  burning  on  the  altar,  whidi  the  archbishop  has 
ju§t<  qnitted  a^r  haying  said  mass  there.  •*••'.»  What  pomp  I  ^hat  riches  i 
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wlMtMbvrl  Oh!  Ctwtflw,  nbcig  dffee  wts^o  mod W, Iwnr  itt  tfi^  iH^aonf 
tbM  I  Thie,  I  nmd  *  BumUttti  written  «f«ry  whero  ob  Aal  drtpery ;  \nL%  tlMt 
dfspenr »  aH  of  porale  worthed  wkh  goM  I  Tby  body,  embalmed,  ivposes  oa 
a  eodium^of  Telire^  m  ftfobe  of  fold,  in  a  cage  ot  the  finest^  of  the  most  w<j«- 
derfbl  rock-crystal,  attached  to  brilliant  irtdls  of  the  ptnvst  metal  1  Oter  thy 
dritied  head  hangt  a  crown  worth  alone  the  princip«tty  of  Momco,  '  the  i^ 
pnhtic  olSan  Marino^  and,  pevhnpe,  onn  or  two  of  the  anoiefit  margmyates 
whose  sorereigns  were  so  proud.  See  there  a  cross  of  emeralds,  which  ^ceel 
in  benatf  and  sixe  those  ^*ith  whieh  the  poetic  imagtetion  of  eastern  «t3Qry- 
tellefs  embroider  the  robe  of  the  calif  belored  by  fortune;  a  brilliant  crw 
which  the  bankers  of  Europe  would  accept  as  a  pledge  for  a  hxm.  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  m  dethroned  monarch,  and  which  a  royal  hand  deposited  in  thy  se- 
piMire,  daalhtg  as  thy  glory  before  God.  The  cnwier  wlrieh  they  have 
pjaiiml  m^thy  len  arm,  wonid  be  sofldeat  for  the  endowoMnl  of  an  hoftpkal 
iar  orphans:  the  altar  on  which  tbon  leposest  it  of  silver;  the  roof  of  thy  httle 
temple  it  of  silver ;  the  bas<relieft  whieh  represent  the  incidents  of  thy  lifo, 
sanctified  by  great  works  of  an  enlightened  taith  and  ef  a  never^iling  charity, 
are  in  sttver.  There  is  oter  thee,  mA^f  thee,  about  fiMe,  die  valoe  of  five  or 
six  millions  of  money,  which  gleams  to  my  eyes  by  a  magical  efiiectof  refieded 
light:  and  en  the  walls  diet  have  written  BHmUUmf  •  *  ^ 

^  At  Mihm  and  in  the  ipvhole  country,  they  sneak  with  the  grealest^4ovr  soHt 
the  most  profound  respect  of  Saiut  Charles  ano  the  Borromei,  who  were  near 
having  a  second  saint  in  their  family ;  I  allude  to  the  Cardinal  Frederick  Bor- 
remeo,  who  m^ed  his  canonization  because  it  c6sts  dear  to  enter  paradise 
by  pemmsfon  of  the  papal  chancellery.  It  cost  the  Bonromei  too  mftich  for 
Saitft  Charles ;  they  dared  not  undertake  the  same  business  for  Saint  Frederick.^ 
—vol.  ii.  p.  5 — U>, 

Milan  is  celebrated,  among  many  other  things,  for  its  FaniocchmL 

^  I  was  weary,  and  had  need  of  rest  for  my  eyes  and  head :  in  the  evening, 
I  had  recottrse  to  a  childish  diversion,  I  weut  to  see  the  fantocchhii  The 
puppets  of  Milan  are  as  celebrated  as  the  Cathedral,  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Charles,  the  *  Sapper*  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  gates  of  Saint  Ambrose,  and 
the  ardi  oftheSimploo'— which  I  did  not  see,  and  I  do  not  know  why,  bat  I  have 
not  the  least  regret  ;>— the  buraUhU  of  Genoa,  and  all  those  with  which  we  haii 
been  regaled  at  Paris,  were  truly  quite  another  thing.  The  dolU  of  Oirotamo 
perform  the  drama  qvrite  as  vrell  as  our  actors  of  the  theatre  of  Saint  Martin ; 
they  dance  eot^aisiltly.  The  piece  which  they  declaimed  this  evening  wt^  a 
gtaiid  romantic  drama,  intitled,  Prince  Eug€ne^S<M)y  at  the  ^ge  ef  Temk' 
nor.  An  aauMTons  iutrigue  proceeds  from  oatastrcmhe  to  catastrophe,  and^  ^ 
vided  into  six  acts«-^ix  acts,  yon  understand,  and  not  kfe,  like  the*  iroperfeet 
dramu  of  Mokteie,  of  Comeille,  and  of  Racine— ghres  8H  the  intereat  to 
the  action  of  the  piece,  in  the  midst  of  which  Girolamo,  the  great  bafibon^  the 
fomous  Girohnao,  metres,  kicks  abont,  and  jokes  in  the  costmne  of  a  oorpotal, 
halMdlliag  the  good  pemle  of  MHan  with  laughter  at  his  roagh  brogne. 
A  ballet  plaj^  between  the  acts  astonished  me  RMst,  although  th^  eloquent 
speeches  of  Prince  Engeae  had  loleraibly  enrpriwd  me.  The  dancing  of 
these  wooden  Perrots  «mI'  Taglionis  is  truly  inconceivable ;  there  is  ndt  one  of 
these  pam^s  whose  tdents  modi^  not  excite  emulation  in  many  of  ikA  dan^ 
oers  ef  Naples,  of  Londea,  or  of  Paris,  wboobtaia  htciative  engagements. 
Horiseatal  dasce,  siik  dEmce,  vertical  daoce^  all  the  dances  pomiiMe,  all  the jCarf- 
tare  of  foet  and  legs  whidi  you  admire  at  the  Opera,  ytdu  will  find  9k9^  at  the 
theatre  Fiando'y  and  when  the  doll  has  finished  her  dancoy  when  she  hat  been 
well  applttffidcdr  vi^en  tho  t^t^tt  i»  heard  in  the  pi^  the  rfight  whli^  of  ad- 
riiiialioa  whkh  piaaadaethe  enthusiastic  cry  pt/^UJkri/  ditlf  eeais  the  orMes 
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sb^  »mm  Mm  bdnad  Hm  909m,  mdMt  her  bow  with  «d  air^  vUkmi  Iter  Iktto 
teid  CR  her  ))eut»  and  deet  not  r«tife  until  she  has  eonipletclj  pawdied  the 
pent  tiaprs  and  the  |^nd  daacers  of  the  Scale.  If  she  is  called  af^n,  she 
eotapliiitptly  vetuins.  If  she  is  not  caHed  agaio^  she  is  moie  philoeophieal 
than  Mademoiselle  Maltbian;  sho  sheds  none  of  those  tears  of  pettishness 
«fhkh.  th^  sagr  iie  iUaalnons  orfiite  always  sheds  when  die  is  not  obliged, 
after  a  tepresentation^  to  come  ibrwaid  again  more  than  diree  or  Urar  times.*' 
— IK  43.. 

Before  leaving  Mtkn  we  cannot  pass  over  the  following  account  of 
the^  preseht  aspect  of  its  society  and  of  the  stale  of  public  feeling, 
which  appears  to  us  so  just  and  so  natural. 

^  It  was  aefet  intended  to  be  a  part  of  my  plan  to  see  soeiety ;  too  many 
ol^eets.lead  to  too  mach  lees  of  time,  and  my  hours  were,  as  I  may  say,  nam** 
bmd.  .  Befbve  one  is  really  admitted,  several  days  are  necessary;  the  warmdi 
ci  a  ftrst  seceptioii  is  no  rale  for  the  future;  invitations  do  not  eome  on 
ooe'e  first  sattval,  so  ^t  it  reqaites  a  long  residence  in  a  town  before  we  can 
iffm^an  idea  of  its  society.  I  shaU  there&re  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
«kNDeitic«kanoter  of  the  Italians;  all  I  kaow  of  it  is  from  the  accoonf  which 
was  given  me  by  Italians  themselves,  vrhen  their  kindness  was  not  scared  by 
my  Qunosky.  M  Milan  everybody^  house  is  closed  against  the  world ;  there 
is  BO  visiAiag  but  wiUiin  the  range  of  the  nearest  intimacy ;  the  Mihmeseiear 
io  openthsar  houses  to  others,  lest  they  should  no  longer  ^o^y  l%ertyat 
home;  the  Austritm  oeenpation  would  extend  itself  from  the  city,  where  it  has 
the  iteractcr  <ol  mistrust  which  distinguishes  every  occupation  by  an  enemy, 
to  the-parlomrs,  where  it -would  be  more  uneasy  and  not  less  tyrannical ;  tiiere 
would  DO  a  German  officer  in  every  house,  at  the  comer  of  the  fire,  as  there  is 
at  the  comer  of  each  street  a  sentinel  in  a  yellow  and  black  sentry-box,  so 
soon  as  the  couvre-feu  is  rang.  The  efiusions  of  friendship,  political  spetola- 
tipns,  woods  of  hope  for  a  better  future,  the  regrets  of  a  ^Mitriotism  always 
purbsd,  would  not  be  more  easy  in  theprivate  circle,  than  in  the  public  places, 
gossipings,  or  assemblies  of  people.  Iney  would  have  Austrian  arguments  in 
aH  lioeral  conversations  as  they  have  cannon  in  the  public  places;  they 
vrould  have  spies,  and  that  vrhich  is  as  fearful  to  a  Milanese,  witty  and  sprighcl^ 
as.be  always-  is^  they  vHMild  have  dull  companions.  Thus  no  one  epeas  his 
dooTy  for  fear  that  H  should  give  passage  to  an  Austrian ;  they  ahstai»  firoaa 
sodai  intmcoune,  in  the  apprehension  that  a  German  should  imnediately^  in* 
teipose  hims^f  between  two  friends,  and  between  their  thoughts*  *  They  see 
one  akioiher,  and  make  theiv  sadutationi  to  each  other,  on  ^e  pnb^  piome^ 
nade;  they  converse  together  tn  the  boxes  at  the  theatre.  Thus  the  Milanese 
seldom  aoMise  themselves;  it  is  true  they  oblige  the  Austriaas  to  abstain  alto* 
gether  fiom  amusement,  and  in  this  manner  they  take  vengeance  for  the  pre- 
sence of  their  guardfti 

<<  I  have  often  heard  say  in  Frattce^  particularly  since  the  revolaliof»of  July, 
thai  the  Italians  regret  and  desire  the  Fneneh;  this  has  been  imagined  mer^y 
by  our  vanity.  The  Italians  render  joalieo  to  the  passage  of  the  French  unpe- 
vud  administsation  over  their  pcovineee ;  tb^  are  gvate^Dd  for  the  amelioNitions 
which  it  introdnoed  among  them,  but  this-is  all;  they  are  no  more  desirous  of 
Fceooh  at  MiUo».at  VaNce^and  at  Verona* than  ihey  areof  Aastrmns.  Perhafs 
th^  would  disagree  less  with  us  than  with  the  Germans,  because  the  antipathies 
are  less  profouod  and  the  affinities  of  ideas  more  numerous,,  but  they  wowd  net 
be  cmr  Iriends.  The  C^mane  are  heavy  mileffs ;  we  are  insoWt  eonquerois ;  vre 
will  make  eve^hiiig  French  where  we  place  our  foot,  whether  it  be  at  A^gievs 
or  at  Rome»  The  Austriaas  aafier  the  people  to  remain  Italians  beside  tbem* 
TheyWwdia^vefy^^fiieU^  atMilanr  aa^thaaiftb«y.^MiPeth»Ffaaeh|MM^ 
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H  is  not  4o  liavc  them  as  milifery  guests  for  twenty'  yeaw;  th^^ouW  te 
^ad  if  they  would  come  and  effect  a  coDStttntionil  retolutioii,  if  they  would 
defend  and  con»6lid«te  it,  and  then,  as  speedily  a»  poiwble>  quit  iherltdtoi 
territory.  Tliis,  you  .may  be  aarored,  is  the  manner  in  which  Italy  lores 
France,  the  manner  in  which  she  wishes  for  the  French.  ]>t  ns  then,  be 
less  proud  of  the  sympathies  of  people  of  whom  we  talk  so  much  !  People 
see  in  us  good  revolutionary  instruments;  we  must  go  and  deliver  them,  and 
make  war  for  them ;  but  always  on  condition  that  we  pay  the  expenses :  we 
are  no  doubt  an  excellent  people,  a  chivalrous  people,  not  at  all  selfish,  loving 
liberty  and  running  willingly  after  adventures;  but  it  must  be  agreed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  are  the  people  most  used  by  others.  We  ruin  ourselves  by 
this  noble  Don-Quixotism,  to  which  we  have  so  well  accustomed  nations  who  suf- 
fer and  want  the  energy  and  Unity  with  whi^  reroluti<»is  are  effected  in  three 
days,  that  I  have  heard  Uie  Italians  say  with  all  coolpess,  that  after  1830^ 
France  foiled  in  her  duty  in  not  conquefing  liberty  for  Polaod,  and  -Italy  I 
As  if  we  went  to  seek  our  neighbour  to  arrange  our  aftairsl  Let  ustthen  ^ 
and  drive  Ihe  Austrian  from  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  States;  let  us  go 
and  oblige  the  Prince  of  Modena  to  be  humane ;  let  us  go  and  deliver  Genoa 
from  Sardinia,  and  the  Marches  from  the  yoke  of  the  Church,  andioro^ 
labour  we  shall  not  have  a  single  '  thank  you  !'  from  the  nadve  of  Ancona^ 
from  the  Genoese,  from  the  Modenese,  from  the  Venetian,  or  from  theXom^ 
bard;  we  shaU  pay  the  costs  of  our  interventions,  and  if,  hy  chanpe^  ta repay 
ourselves,  we  take  some  little  province,  if,  for  example,  we  reioin  Nice  to  the 
old  district  of  Provence,  they  will  cfy^  'liook  to  the  conqueror!  Stop -fliiefr.  • . 
Tlie  trade  of  political  gendarme,  carrying  the  *  Ho  there  I' wherever^th(er6*# 
a  quarrel  between  sovereign  and  people  or  betweo*  p60j[)le  and^tfoverGigfr, 
appears  to  me  a  trade  of  sentimental  dupes^  It  has  been  OYkr>  trade  quite 
loDg^ouglv,  I  think." — vol.  ii.  p.  48—53.  .  t     »  .   . 

Oitr  space  tells  us  that  we  must  close  our  extracts  from  t|ii«^«ally 
interesting  book— ^though  we  had  marked  out  for  insertion  som^  doxen 
more,  out  of  which  we  have  some  difficulty  in  selecting  one  for  our 
last.  Venice  by  moonlight  is  a  grand  picture,  but  we  pass  it  over  to 
give  a  not  less  feeling  picture  of  Venice  by  day-light. 

**  I  traversed  the  canals  for  some  time,  to  see  by  day  that  Venice  which  had 
so  struck  me  by  moonlight.  My  disappointment  was  great,  I  assure  you  ;  I 
felt  an  oppression  of  the  heart  like  that  with  which  one  is  seized  at  the  view  of 
a  lofty  fortune  overthrown;  the  ruins  of  power  are  an  afflicting  sight.  Venice 
is  a  queen  who  lias  lost  her  crown,  a  queen  who  weeps  at  the  point  of  death. 
Her  last  days  are  sad ;  she  has  still  beauties,  but  degraded  beauties ;  we  see 
that  she  was  powerful,  strong,  magnificent ;  that  her  noble  lovers  had  covered 
her  with  gold  and  with  lace ;  but  her  lace  is  torn,  and  Sansovino  and  Titian, 
Minio  and  the  Lombardi,  no  longer  live  to  give  her  their  fantastic  embroideries, 
their  elegant  designs ;  but  the  gold  has  disappeared  from  her  diadems,  and 
her  treasure  can  no  longer  give  them  the  pomp  of  former  days :  but  she  is 
poor,  v^eak,  exhausted ;  and  this  faintness  and  this  wretchedness  who  is  there 
that  can  cure  it  ?  Alas  I  all  those  palaces  which  totter,  all  that  marble  whidi 
is  crumbling  to  dust,  all  the  remains  of  that  ancient  pomp  vrhich  the  East 
yielded  to  Italian  Venice,  all  those  cupolas  on  which  lead  appears  where  once 
glittered  crowns  of  sequins,  form  a  very  deplorable  spectacle  I  Rags  hung  at 
the  balcony  of  Carlo  Zeno  or  of  Morosnii,  a  truckle-bed  under  the  cieling 
where  Byron  came  to  renew  the  orgies  of  anotlier  epoch,  fortuneless  and  suf- 
fering families  in  the  houses  inhabited  formerly  by  luxury  and  fortune !  Think 
you  not  that  this  is  something  lamentable  and  disenchantmg?  And  yet  these 
compatisons  of  a  present  full  of  misery  with  a  past  full  <^  grandeur,  are  not 
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without  a  melancholy  charm  which  casts  a  very  peculiar  tint  over  this  most 
<yt4giMal  chy.  I  have  looked  much  at  Venice,  I  have  seen  her  under  all  shades 
of  Ught/arfm  I  am  conibroed  in  the  thought  vrhich  I  always  entertained,  that 
Qs#tletto  is  the  only  i)ne  who  has  represented  well  the  aspect  and  the  tone  of 
tl^  Wat^,  the  sky,  and  the  buildings  of  Venice.  Almost  all  painters  exagge* 
rate  them;'  tlicy  invent  a  colour  to  represent  the  quay  of  the  Solavonians,  the 
palace  of  the-  Doges,  or  the  great  canal ;  they  overstrain  red,  blue,  yellow, 
orange^  and  violet.  Antonio  Canaletto  on  the*  contrary  is  simple,  trae ;  he 
appears  a  little  grey  to  us  Parisians,  who  only  know  the  Venice  of  the  ro- 
mances and  spirited  paintings  of  Bonington;  but  he  is  natural,  excellent. 
He  i^  a  faithful  and  scrupulous  portraitist,  and  as  poetical  as  he  ought  to  be. 
M.  Joyant,  a  young  French  artist,  who  lives  at  Venice,  appears  to  have 
a  real  talent  for  painting  this  fallen  majesty;  his  first  attempts,  which  I 
reprbach  only  with  a  little*  heaviness  in  the  touch,  are  already  very 
good.  Another  painter,  who  has  fallen  into  the  sin  of  exaggeration,  M<  Dela- 
cour,  is  seriously  studying  Venice,  and  will  certainly  take  from  it  the  mantle 
of  purple  with  vih'i^  he  has  dressed  it  in  his  first  painting.  He  will  under- 
stand that  to  go  further  than  Canaletto  is  a  falsehood^  and  that  if  he  is  per* 
ositted  still  ko  throw  a  lew  gems  on  the  brow  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
Adriatic^  these  last  reflections  of  her  glory  ought  to  be  handled  with  discretion, 
The'sun  oh  the  bricks  of  the  ducal  palace  is  no  longer  red  at  the  present  day 
asi  it  was  three  centuries  ago ;  nature  seems  to  take  a  part  in  the  mourning  of 
the  tJity;  this  is  what  now  we  cannot  help  observing." — vol.  ii.  p.  140, 

We^nuMi  Jeaye  M,  Jal,  much  against  our  inclination;  for  we  wouli 
willingly  haVQ  giv^en  his  anecdotes  of  Don  Miguel  at  Genoa,  and 
many  'Otheca^  'We  leave  him  however  with  feelings  of  much  satisfac- 
tion :  his  book  is  a  resi  addition  to  our  works  on  Italy.  The  descrtp-r 
tions  of  Toulon,  with  its  convicts, — of  Genoa,  with  the  remairts-  of 
its  x9pttbUc,-*^(^  Venicet  with  its  sea  and  its  gondolas  and  its  palaces, 
^^are  the  best  thiags  of  the  kind  which  w«  have  seen. 
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No.  XXXIV. 


DENMARK. 


The  Rojr&l  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,  founded  for 
promoting  the  pubhcation  of  ancient  Nortliern,  and  more  espedally  Icelandic 
monuments,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  northern  antiquities,  have  commenced 
an  undertaking  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  numerous  supporters  m  this 
country.  It  will  be  entitled  AntiguUates  Briianniat  et  Bitemu:a,si^d  co^ist 
of  a  collection  of  accounts  elucidating  the  earlier  history  ofOreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  extracted  from  ancient  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  manuscripts,  and 
other  historical  sources ;  with  a  Latin  translation,  geographical  and  archaeolo- 
gical notes,  fao-siiniles,  and  maps.  Among  the  contents  of  this  vt^rk^  which 
will  extend  to  three  or  four  royal  4to.yols.,  itisint^ded  to  include ;.J[ffi^afiIar 
Saga — a  history  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor ;  the  Sugas  at  the  Ardg|^s|M3|3» 
gf  Canterbury,  Dunstan,  Thomas^  and  AnseJm  ^  Orkneyinga  Sagg,  J^^^^  ^^ 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  and  partly  of  Scotland,  from'  A,  IX  J365  to 
1331;  Snorre  S^Curlese*s  celebrated  neimskringla ;  those  portions  of  the 
Landnama  Boh,  a  history  of  the  earliest  colonists  of  Iceland,  as  relate  to  na'> 
fives  of  Britain :  extracts  firom  many  other  Sagas  and  Annals  of  thelC^n^  of 
Norway  and  Deumark;  also  of  Icelandic  Warriors,  So^diy.and^thsrdmin- 
guished  men,  who,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  connected  with  the  British 
islands.  The  impression  will  be  restricted  to  860  copies,  and  the  work  will 
be  published  by  subscription. 

The  same  Society  is  engaged  in  preparing,  on  a  similar  plan,  a  work  rela- 
tive to  America,  by  the  title  of  AntiguUates  Americams,  or  a  Collectibh  of  the 
Accounts  extant  in  ancient  Icelandic  and  other  Scandinavian  Manuscripts  re- 
lative to  Voyages  made  to  North  America  by  the  Scandinavians,  in  the  tenth 
and  following  centuries,*  with  the  Latin  and  DaAish  versions,  notes,  maps, 
and  plates.  This  work,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  and  will 
leave  the  press  before  the  end  of  the  present  summer,  will  consist  of  one  vo- 
lume royal  4  to.  which  willalso  be  published  by  subscription.  In  the  pro- 
spectus of  this  work  it  is  remarked^ — "  What  serves  in  no  small  degree  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  ancient  writings,  is  the  great  apparent  probability, 
amounting  indeed  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  it  was  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  that  prompted  the  memorable  expedition  of  Columbus  himself,  which 
terminated  in  his  discovery  of  the  New  World — for  it  is  a  well  authenticated 
fact,  that  the  great  navigator  visited  Iceland  in  the  year  1477,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  could  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  some  information  from  its  inhabitants, 
particularly  its  clerical  functionaries,  with  whom,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  he  probably  conversed  in  Latin,  respecting  the  voyages  of  their  an- 
cestors to  those  regions.'' 


♦  For  some  account  of  these  early  Icelandic  discoveries  by  Swedish  literati,  see 
For.  Qu.  Rev,  vol.  xiii.  p.  318,  et  seq. 
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FRANCE. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  there  appeared  in  France  6700  works  lo  French, 
Germao,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Greek  and  Latin.  The  num- 
ber of  copper-plates  and  lithographs  aaaounted  to  1049,  and  that  of  the  musi* 
cal  publications  to  250. 

In  the  royal  printing-office  at  Paris  there  are  types  of  fifty-six  oriental  dia* 
lects,  including  modern  and  ancient  characters,  and  sixteen  of  European  oa- 
tions  which  do  not  make  use  of  Roman  letters.  The  whole  of  the  presses  of 
this  establishment  are  capable  of  working  278,000  sheets  in  a  day,  or  9866' 
volumes  of  thirty  sheet»  each.    The  number  of  hands  employed  id  it  is  350. 

**  La  France  Litt^raire,*^  by  Querard^  a  work  compiled  with  extraordinary 
industry  and  cafe,  has  advanced  to  the  seventh  volume,  which  conies  down 
t<»  the*  letter  R.  It  contains  not  only  the  literary  works  of  French  authors, 
but  also  those  of  foreigners  who  have  written  in  the  French  language.  It 
furnishes  valuable  and  interesting  particulars  concerning  works  that  are  but 
little  known  and  their  authors,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  notices  of  works^of 
eminent  writers,  making  mention  at  the  same  time  of  the  different  editions,, 
translations,  commentaries,  refutations,  &c.  , 

M.  Guizothas  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  French  Academjr.  The^ 
ex-minister  is  at  present  engaged  in  establishing  a^ new  journal,  which  is  to- 
have  the  title  of  '^UEu rope  Politique  et  Litt^raire.  He  means  to  superin-j 
tend  the  political  department  himself;  the  literary  will  be  conducted  by, 
Victor  Hugo. 

M.  Fauriel  has  completed  bis  ''  Histoire  de  la  Gaule  M^ridiooale  sous  la' 
Domination  des  Conqu^raqs  Germains,''  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

M.  de  Sainte  £^ve  has  announced  a  ^'  Histoire  de  Port  Royal,"  which  ia 
expected  to  be  a  very  interesting  work. 

M.  Michelet,  who  has  lately  been  prosecuting  his  researches  in  the  archives 
of  Toulouse,  and  studying  the  monuments  of  that  city,  is  continuing  his  His<* 
tory  of  Fr^ce.   .  .  i         . 

The  French  journals  have  announced  an  extensive  literary  undertaking  to 
be  carried  into  eflfect  by  means  of  shares,  under  the  ai  " 
nent  banking  houses.  This  is  a  work  with  the  title  ol 
Collection  universelle  desCbefs-d*oeuyre  deTEsprit  ha 
thick  volumes,  so  printed  as  to  contain  the  quantity  o 
ten  francs  each.  The  general  conduct  of  this  enterp 
learned  M.  Buchon,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  I 
national  Chronicle. 


A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo  is  in  the  press,  which  chiefly 
excites  attention  from  the  circumstance  that  several  of  tlie  dramas,  particu- 
larly Hernani,  are  there  first  printed  as  they  were  written  by  the  ^thor. 

M.  Silvestre»  of  Parts,  has  lately  sold  by  auction  several  very  imfiortant 
libraries.  The  recent  sale  of ,  Heber*s  books,  by  %l««stre,  produced  a  iVim 
total  of  about  25,000  francs.  ' 
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A  well-conducted  journal,  entiMly  devoted  to  the  drama  of  all  couotriesy 
under  tbe  title  of  Le  Monde  Dramatiaue^  whr  last  year  commenced  at  Paris. 
It  is  a  liaodiome  and  cheap  work,  filled  with  plates,  lithographs,  and  wood- 
cuts. Among  the  former  are  fa&  similes  of  the  works  of  Retsch  on  Gothe, 
Schiller,  Shakspeare,  &c.;  and  among  the  former  will  be  found  excelleat 
dopies  of  the  works  of  Callot.  Mr.  Richter,  of  Soho  Square^  is  the  agent  of 
this  publication  in  London.  The  first  volume  is  completed,  and  the  work  is 
to  be  restricted  to  twelve. 


M*  Silvestre  has  just  publi^ed,  in  an  extren^lj^  haodson^e  volume,  the 
curious  aucient  Mystery  of  St.  Crispin  and  St.  Crispinien,  edited  by  Des- 
calies  and  ChabaiUe,  The  important  "  Chanson  de  Roland,^  edited  by 
M.  Francisque  Michel,  is  nearly  ready  for  delivery.  A  most  interesting 
notice  of  it,  by  Raynouard,  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  The  first  volume  of  Wace*s  Brut,  edited  by  Le  Roiix  de  Lincy,  and 
published  at  Rouen,  by  Fr^re,  haf  reached  England ;  the  second  vohiiiH?,  with 
the  plates  and  introduction,  is  promised  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  year. 


M.  Silvestre  promises  a  work,  to  be  published  in  parts,  entitled,  *'  LeLivre 
des  L^ndes,''  to  be  edited  by  M.  Le  koux  de  Lincy.  In  this  work,  we  are 
told,  will  be  collected  all  the  traditions,  and  all  the  fables,  in  which  the  peoples 
of  Europe  have  believed,  principally  during'  the  middle  ages.  Extending  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  legend,  M.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  will  assemble 
together  under  this  title  all  the  stories,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  false, 
concerning  the  personages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  *as  well  as  of  an- 
cient and  modern  history :  all  fables  relating  to  countries,  rivers,  forests,  moun- 
tains, and  other  objects  of  nature;  all  stories  of  giants,  fairies,  spirits,  and  the 
other  strange  and  chimerical  creations  of  the  mind  of  our  credulous  forefathers. 
The  first  livraitoti  has  just  reached  us,  a  handsome  and  interesting  octavo  of 
286  pases,  containing  an  introduotoiy  dissertation  on  the.nature  and  classifica- 
tion of  legends  in  general,  and  treating  of  them  under  the  heads  of  1,  sacred 
legends ;  2,  Legends  relating  to  men  celebrated  in  ancient"  and  modern  his- 
tory ;  S,  legends  relating  to  people  and  towns ;  4,  legends  relating  to  countries, 
forests,  mountains,  and  waters;  5,  legends  relating  to  precious  stones  and 
plants;  6,  legends  relating  to  animals;  7,  the  supernatural  world ;  8,  giants 
anddwrarfo ;  9,  elves;  10,  fairies ;  11,  loups-garoux.  An  appendix  of  incited 
documents  relating  to  early  superstitions  is  extremely  curious.  The  first  part 
gives  us  reason  to  hope  much  m>m  this  work,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success. 

We  have  just  received  from  Paris  the  catalogue  of  a  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  which,  particularly  those,  relating  to  the  early  history  and  litera- 
ture of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  their  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  form- 
ing the  larger  portion,  are  the  rarest,  most  valuable,  and  most  interesting,  that 
we  have  ever  seen  offered  for  sale.  It  is  entitled  Catalogue  des  Livres  et  Ma- 
raacritt  de  la  Bibliothegue  defeu  M.  JUtzel^  and  contains  2720  a^idest  They 
will  be  sold  by  M.  Silvestre  on  the  Sd  of  next  November,  and  tfie  twenty-six 
following  days.  CatalQgueS|  we  believe,  will  be  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Bckedng,  of 
London. 


We  have  also  just  received  the  firu  voiume  of  M.  Panliii's  P^ris  neat  edition 
in  1^0^.  of  the  Grtt^  CWowdea  ftf  Saint  Denis,  which  is  poUished*  by 
Tecb^^ery  as  onei  of  Ui»  8tiie»  of  ibe  Eittory  of  Fraace  by  contemporary 
writers.  ... 
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.  M.  Em.iSou^sfce  baa  coii>ptet^  his  work  entitled  f^Les  Derniers  BretQos/' 
(l>egui>  last  year)  bjr  the  publication  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes.  Tlte 
ipforinatioo  which  it  furmsbes  coDcerping  the  commerce,  industry^  and  agri* 
cnilttire  of  Bretagne  presents  a  picture  that  is  equally  faithful^  entertaining, 
and  instructive. 


A  translation  of  part  of ''  Les  Chants  du  Cr^puscule/'  by  Victor  Hugo,  into 
£nglisb  verse,  by  Mr.  George  W.  M.  Reynolds,  has  been  published  at  Paris. 

An  Italian  Journal,  conducted  by  natives  of  Italy,  and  destined  to  make 
known  the  intellectufil  advance  which  is  taking  place  in  that  country  in  art' and 
science,  has  been  commenced  at  Paris  with  the  title  of  *<  L'ltaliano." 

Messrs.  Michaud  and  Poujoulat  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  col- 
Jiection  df  M^rooires  pour  servir  a  niistoire  de  France,"  from  the  13th  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  with  introductory  remarks  on  the  character  of  each 
author  of  the  memoirs,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  work  will  appear 
in  parts,  two  of  which  will  form  a  volume,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  completed 
in  about  35  volumes  8vo. 


Messrs.  Gosselin  and  Fume,  who  have  purchased  the  copyright  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand's  *'  Histoire  de  la  Litt^ratore  Anglaise/'  which  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  and  of  his  French  translation  of  Paradise  Lost,  have  announced 
that  no  part  of  tl^e  expected  memoirs  of  that  writer  will  be  given  to  the  public 
before  the  expiration  of  three  years.  The  same  booksellers  are  preparing  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  35  vols.  8vo.  with  SO  plates. 

M.  Hamy  has  presented  ^  to  the  Museum  of  Boulogne  a  medal,  now  ex- 
tremely rare,  struck'  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate  his  intended  invasion  of 
England.  On  the  obverse  is  seen  the  head  of  Napoleon,  crowned  with  laurel, 
with  the  inscription,  ^  Napoleon,  Empereur;"  on  the  reverse  Hercules  stifling 
in  his  arms  a  monster,  halt  man,  half  fi&h,  ^Around  this  figure  is  the  inscrip- 
tioD,  ^'  Descente  en  Angleterre."  Round  the  edge  are  the  premature  words, 
^'  Fjappee  k  Londres  en  1804/'  Such  an  evidence  as  this  certainly  seems  to 
prove  that  the  threat  of  invasion  was  not  a  mere  bugbear  set  up  to  terrify  us,' 
as  some  have  conjecti^red.   * 

Of  Dupressoir's  ''  Voyage  pittoresque  dans  la  Grande  Bretagne,''  with  text 
by  Al.  Decamps,  the  third  livraison  has  appeared. 

Of  the ''  Ancien  Bourbon nais,''  tlie  plates  to  which  have  been  engraved  and 
lithographed,  under  the  direction  of  Chenavard,  the  15th  and  16th  livraisons 
have  been  published.  They  contain  ten  large  plates,  six  of  which  are  litho« 
graphs.    The  text  is  by  Allier. 

.  Vicomte  de  Forestier  has  commenced  an  extensive  work  by  the  title  of 
^*  Alpes  pittoresques — Description  de  la  Suisse,  du  Tyrol,  et  de  la  Savoie/'  It 
will  qe  published  in  three  divisions,  according  to  the  countries;  the  first  of 
which  will  contain  about  75  livraisons. 

The  first  numbers  of  the  long  expected  *'  Voyage  pittoresque  et  arch^olo- 
^qae  dans  le  Mexique,''  by  M.  Charles  Nebel  of  Hamburg,  are  published* 
Among  the  lithographic. plates  in  the  first  is  one  representing  the  pyramid  of 
Pa|)antla,  called  el  Tajin,  an  extremely  remarkable  monument  of  Mexican 
antiquity,  here  first  described  by  the  author. 
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The  first  Tolume  of  «  L^yptc  ct  la  Turqaic  de  1»»— IfiW,"  by  H^mn. 
CadaW^ne  and  Brea?ery,  with  maps  and  plates^  has  made  ks  appeari»ee.  Thit 
volume  relates  to  iEgjpt  and  Nubia.  The  work  will  consitt  of  4  TOlnmet  and 
atlas. 


A  work  has  been  commenced  with  the  title  of  ^Musde  des  Antiquit^s 
Egyptiennes,  ou  Recue'd  des  MoniHnens  Egyptiens,  Afi^te6tte%  iftUiHiaife, 
Glyptique,  et  Peinture  "  with  expliUiatory  text  by  M.  I^eaottmai,-  aawttmi 
keeper  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Medals,    ft  will  be  compt«led'  'm  teb  Imai- 

SODS.  »     •** 


The  first  volume  of  **  M^moires  de  la  Soci€«6  des  Atilti)u«iff»  d^^'Qomt/^ 
illustrated  with  thirteen  plates,  has  been  published  at  Poictiers. 

A  **  Description  pittoresque  et  statisque  de  Paris  au  19nMf' iiM^^^^  M. 
I^ponnerage,  is  in  the  course  of  publication,  in  4tOj  Tt  wMI  conski  0/  10O 
ilumbers,  each  containing  two  lithographic  plates.  ^      *  ^^'^ 

Rngendas'  Picturesque  Voyage  to  Brazil,  with  text  in  Freneb  and  GkraMuiy 
is  now  completed  in  20  folio  numbers,  containing  lOQ  platec.  - 

The  annbuncement  of  a  new  edition  of  Norvhra*  welKkii4](wK  *^HiMoir»  d« 
Napol^n'*  has  induced  the  Count  de  Masbourg  eo'Sfliiieitv  iff  a  letita  to 'the 
editor  of  the  Temps,  Hiat  the  statements  in  that  wortt  Mlasiva  to  liiaffia^<affe 
almost  all  distorted  or  erroneous.  Count  Masboorg^  fermariy^  iteiiiUtt'  of 
King  Joachim,  announces  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  he  shall  pub* 
lish  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  his  former  sovereign,  accompanied  wkh  authentic 
documents,  which  has  long  beeti  prepared  for  the  preito;  in  drdertft  recite 
the  false  and  incorrect  accounts,  the  unjust  accusations,  and  the  ealamnletf 
against  the  unfbrtunate  prince,  which  are  to  be  found  eteft  in  rei^ectdde  bi»* 
torical  works. 


Some  hitherto  unknown  letters  of  Voltaire's  to  different  person^  baV6't«- 
cently  been  discovered  in  a  town  of  Burgundy,  which  throw  new  Hght  on  va«' 
rious  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  remarkable  man^  for  instance^  Uie  lidvtoture 
at  Frankfurt.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  letters  reiatitig  t)0  tbci^iviiter's 
dispute  with  the  President  des  Brosses  are  interesting,  as  illustrating  tbt  ijba* 
racters  of  those  two  eminent  persons.  These  letters  will  shortly  be  (i^lUhed 
by  Levavasseur. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  PAris,  M.  Brocbant  fte- 
sented  a  general  geological  map  of  France,  and  read  a  memoir  containing  the 
details  of  the  operations  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  loldchig  it. 
This  map  is  on  the  scale  of  550,555.    The  engraving  is  not  yet  fioisfaedi  >u-  • 

In  1817,  M.  BeuChot  began  to  prepare  a  irew.editldn  of  tbe^rorka  of  Vol- 
taire, in  50  duodecimo  volumes,  and,  though  the  undertakbi^  wjis  aiMpevded, 
he  prosecuted  his  researches  and  studies  for  this  olyecL  the  results  of  which 
he  is  now  about  to  publish.  M.  Clogenson,  member  of  the  Chaml^  of  De- 
puties, whq  had  himself  undertaken  a  new  edition  of  Voltajre^  hais  beeq  in- 
duced to  relinquish  to  M.  Beuchot  the  whol^  of  his  yaWaWe  <:of r^spo5)dcnce. 
The  editor  has  taken  care  to  mention,  in  each  of  his  brefacfeli  ni(J^fitfncipal 
sources  from  which  the  new  information  furnish^fl  by  him  \^  deny6d. 
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GERMANY. 

Thb  Leipzig  Batter  Fair  Catalogue  for  the  present  year  contains  4^3  either 
wholly  new  or  new  editions  of  books,  maps,  &c.  If  we  deduct  443  articles 
pu'blisbed  abroad,  there  remain  for  Germany,  including  the  German  cantons 
ef  &wititrland  aad  Hungary,  and  those  parts  of  Prussia  not  belonging  to  the 
Qemattn  opnltderation,  3561.    Among  these  ar^, 

Books  and  pamphlets  of  a  literary,  scientific,  or  miscellaneous  nature 

in  the  German  language         3004 

<— < —  ancient  languages 1B9 

•*«r^  \vf}n$  foreign  languages         504 

NoveU      .  .        .  ,        158 

Dramas 50 

Map^  oolkctive  or  single         .  .        .  . 98 

.•  Oi^hu  *iuiDibpr  172  are  translations  from  foreign  languages  (among  the 
novels  alone  47)  and  297  periodical  works.  In  the  last  catalogue  496  pub- 
lishers were  enumerated ;  the  present  comprehends  530. 

An  Augsburg  paper  states  that  on  a  moderate  calculation  ten  miUipns  pf 
yolumes  are  annually  printed  in  Germany,  and  as  every  half-yearly  fair  catalogue 
captains  the  names  of  more  than  1000  German  writers,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
there  are,  now  living  upwarcjs  of  50/)00  persons  who  have  written  one  or  more 
boQjfis.  frh$  total  Talue  of  all  the  books  publi§he4  annually  in  Germany  is  es- 
limiUiad  i^  f]^m  fiv<e  to  ^i^  ipilliqns  of  doll^r^t 

In  the  yew:  1722,  Leipzig  contained  19  bookselling  establishments  and  13 
prkting-offiees:  it  has  now  1 16  of  the  former  and  22  of  the  latter. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  printing  establishments  in  Germany  is  that  of 
B.  G.  Teubner  of  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  who,  in  his  printing-offices  and  type- 
foundries  employs  142  persons,  and  keeps  26  presses  going,  besides  aprinting- 
ns^ine. 

Mr.  Kemble,  the  learned  and  accomplished  editor  pf  that  noble  monument 
of  AnglO*Saxon  romance,  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  has  printed  in  German,  during 
his  late  -  pesidence  at  IViunich,  a  very  interesting  tract  on  the  Mythic  Genealo- 
gies of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  (Ueber  die  Stammtafel  der  Westsacbsen,)  in 
which  he  examines  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  names  which  occur  in 
them  previously  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  die  Saxons  in  this  island. 
He  faa;^  shown,  we  think  clearly,  that  the  Kentish  men  are  Frieslanders. 

Professor  Sfllig  of  Dresden  has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  Bbttigpr's 
posthumous  and  minor  works.  The  first  of  these  publications  will  be  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Kunstmythologie.  The  elder  of  Bottiger's  sons  is  pre- 
paring for  press  a  life  of  his  father,  and  a  selection  from  his  incredibly  exten- 
nveCorrespoodenee.^     . ,„  .      .  . 

Weidnaann  pf  Leipzig  has  published  the  first,  second,  and  third  volumes  of 
the  works  of  Adelbert  von  Chamisso.  The  first  and  second  contain  the  author's 
Voyage  round  the  World.  The  publication  of  the  fourth,  wliich  completes,  the 
isollection  and  comprehends  the  curious  story  of  Peter  Schlemihl,  has  been 
delayed  on  account  of  the  plates.  • 
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EDgelmann  of  Jena  and  Heidelberg  has  commenced  a  collection  of  lives  of 
the  most  eminent  Germans  in  all  ages,  under  the  title  of  ^  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Biographie."  It  will  consist  Of  48  parts,  of  6  sheets  each,  illustrated  with  a 
portrait  on  steel :  four  parts  will  form  a  volume,  so  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  12  volumes  8Vo. 

A  society  has  been  formed  at  Bonn,  under  the  direction  of  A.  W.  von  Schle- 
gel,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  to  the  memory  of  Beethoven,  the  celebrated 
artist  and  musical  composer,  a  monument  worthy  of  his  fame  in  that  town 
where  he  was  born.  To  this  end,  the  committee  solicit  contributions  from  his 
numerous  admirers,  and  hope  that  musicians  and  managers  of  theatres  will 
afford  their  assistance  by  means  of  concerts  given  for  this  express  purpose. 
The  publishers  of  this  Journal  offer  to  take  charge  of  any  contributions  raised 
in  this  country  for  so  laudable  an  object. 

M.  Ziegeler,  printer  at  BUinkenburg,  has  produced  a  Bible  printed  from  iron 
stereotype  plates. 

Betters  of  Miinster  has  announced  the  publication  of  a  singular  performance 
with  the  title  of  *'  Historical  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Operation  of  the  new 
Medal  struck  in  honour  of  the  immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  generally  known  l>y  the  name  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  together 
with  Devotions  for  Nine  Days;  with  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Medal. 
Translated  from  the  5th  enlarged  French  edition,''  (Paris,  18S5,)  12  sheets 
13mo.  He  adds:  "  About  75,000  copies  of  this  work  have  been  sold  in 
France  within  a  year  and  a  half."  . 


ITALY. 


The  total  number  of  political,  literary,  and  scientific  journals  existing  in 
Italy  amounts  to  188.  Of  these  26  are  published  nt  Milan,  11  at  Venice,  8  at 
Trieste,  IS  at  Turin,  5  nt  Genoa,  4  at  Modena,  7  at  Florence,  9  at  Rome,  ^7 
at  Naples,  20  in  Sicily,  2  in  Sardinia. 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  prince  of  Musignano,  is  engaged  upon  a  work  entitled 
'^  Iconografia  della  Fauna  Italica,"  a  work  so  judiciously  planned,  carried  on 
with  such  perseverance,  and  the  plates  of  which  are  executed  with  such  care, 
as  to  vie  with  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  any  country.  It  appears  in 
parts,  each  containing  six  coloured  plates  ill  4to. 

Dr.  Viviani,  professor  of  botany  at  Genoa,  is  proceeding  with  his  work  on 
the  edible  fungi  of  Italy,  *'  I  Funghi  d'  Italia  e  principalmente  le  loro  specie 
mangerecce,  velenose,  e  sospette.''  It  is  published  in  parts,  each  containing 
10  coloured  lithographic  plates  in  folio. 

Count  Luiai  Serristori  of  Florence,  the  author  of  several  geographical  works, 
is  now  publishing  a  <*  Statistida  d'  Italia''  in  numbers.  The  first  and  second 
comprehend  the  Sardinian  dominions  and  the  island  of  Corkic^,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  embrace  the  dochies  of  Parma  and  Lucca,  the  principality  of 
Monaco,  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  other  Italian  states^  will  follow  in  like  manner. 
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M.  Joseph  Micali,  the  well-known  author  of  the  *<  Storia  <|egli  antichi  Popoli 
d'  Italia/*  a  work  so  highly  appreciated  abroad,  tliat  the  writer  was  presented 
in  a  very  short  period  with  seven  orders  by  the  sovereigns  of  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  &c.  has  recently  returned  to  his  own  country  from  a  tour 
through  Italy,  France,  England,  &c.  and  is  now  engaged  on  a  History  of  the 
Commercial  States  of  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  he  had  begun  to 
collect  materials  before  he  undertook  his  former  work. 


**  Le  Antichitk  di  Pesto  e  le  piu  belle  Ruine  di  Pompei,  descritte,  misurate, 
e  disegnate  da  Francesco  de  Cesare,''  which  has  just  appeared  at  Naples,  is  a 
work  equally  interesting  to  the  traveller  and  the  antiquary  with  those  of  Ma- 
zois,  Clarac,  Millin,  and  Cell,  and  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  substitute  for 
them  all,  as  far  as  relates  to  Pompeji.  The  antiquities  of  Psestum,  the  temples 
of  Neptune  and  Ceres,  the  Basilika,  and  the  other  important  architectural  re- 
mains, are  accurately  represented  in  10  copper-plates,  and  carefully  described 
in  the  accompanying  text.  In  like  manner,  44  plates  are  devoted  to  Pompeji, 
and  its  most  remarkable  edifices. 


Stella  of  Milan  is  publishing,  by  the  title  of  <*  Lombardia  pittoresca,''  a 
monthly  work  illustrative  of  the  ancient  and  modern  monuments  and  edifices, 
remarkable  scenery,  towns,  and  natural  curiosities  of  I^ombardy.  The  il- 
lustrations to  the  plates  are  by  Professors  CantD  and  Mich.  Sartoris.  Each 
number  contains  4  plates,  and  25  numbers  will  form  a  quarto  volume. 

The  ^reat  work  ^  Le  quattro  prihcipali  Basiliche  di  Roma,**  (tlie  Lateran, 
the  Vatican,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  San  Pao|o  fuori  della  mura,)  edited  by 
A.  Valentini,  has  advanced  to  the  16th  number.     It  will  be  completed  in  46. 

Fea,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  has  printed  for  private  distribution  a  work 
with  the  following  title :  **  Ristabilimento,  1.  della  Citttk  di  Anzio  e  suo  Porto 
Neroniano;  2.  della  Citt^  di  Ostia  coir  intero  suo  Teverone.'' 


Maestro  Paganini  is  at  present  residing  at  his  villa  near  Parma  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  recruiting  his  impaired  health.  He  has  declared  in  the  Italian  jouif- 
nals  that  all  compositions  which  have  appeared  in  other  countries  under  his 
name  are  spurious,  and  that  he  has  hitherto  published  nothing  but  24  cappricci 
for  the  violin,  6  sonatinas  for  violin  and  guitar,  and  6  quartets  for  violin, 
guitar,  and  violoncello;  but  that  lie  intends  soon  to  publish  the  whole  of  his 
works. 


RUSSIA. 


The  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  Russia  much  later  than  into  other 
countries.  Till  that  period  the  characters  were  painted  on  parchment  or 
birch-bark.  A.mong  the  nations  of  the  Slavonian  race  the  Bohemians  were 
the  first  who  were  acquainted  with  printing.  The  New  Testament  was  the 
first  book  printed  at  Prague^  in  1475.  In  1553  the  Czar  Iwan  II.  Wassil^ 
jewitsch^  indignant  at  the  numerous  blunders  which  disfigured  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  gave  orders  for  the  establishment  of  a  printing-office  in.  Moscow. 
With  great  difficulty  printers  were  induced  to  go  thither  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  at  length,  in  156^,  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  now 
extremely  rare>  was  produced.  A  century  and  a  half  later,  Peter  the  Great 
invented  a  new  alphabet,  which  was  cast,  according  to  his  directions,  in  Am- 
sterdam.   With  these  new  characters  the  first  Russian  newspaper  was  printed 
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in  Motcow.  Bvery  month  a  number,  containing  fVom  ibar  to  sik  dnddecimo 
pages,  printed  in  small  type,  on  coarse  half-sized  paper,  was  published.  Some 
years  Afterwards  a  press  was  set  up  at  Petersburg  for  printing  ukases,  and 
soon  after  that  commenced  the  Petersburg  Oaaette  and  the  calendar.  It 
is  probable  that  the  art  of  encraving  on  wood  found  its  way  into  Russia  at  the 
same  time  as  printing ;  for  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  Moscow  as  above 
mentioned,  was  emMtished  with  toumereas  cutSi  all  of  which,  hoWerer,  de- 
note the  first  rude  essays  of  the  art. 

A  History  of  the  Russian  Navy,  comprisitig  live!  df  the  most  etaiibent 
Russian  Admirals,  is  publishing  in  parts. 

A  transktion  of  Dumont  d^rrille's  Voyage  round  the  World,  Herised  and 
with  notes  by  Admiral  Krusenstem,  is  announced. 

The  publication  called  the  "  Dorpater  Jlihrbiicher,^  which  contained  much 
valuable  information  relative  to  Russia,  has  be«n  succeeded  since  the 'begin- 
ning of  the  present  year  by  a  new  periodical  under  the  title  of  ^<  Das  Inland,'' 
edited  by  Dr.  von  Btinge.  ^   . ' 

During  the  last  few  months,  five  printing-offices,  a  lithograpluc  printing' 
office,  and  five  booksellers'-shups,  have  been  established  in  Moscow* 

Plato  Suboff  has  recently  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  **  Victories  of 
Russian  Warriors  in  the  Couutries  of  the  Caucasus,  front  1800  tb  18S4," 
with  biographical  particulars,  maps,  plans,  and  views.  The  work  is  to  consist 
of  9  vols. 


A  new  novel  by  N^  StSchukin,  who  acquired  considerable  oelebril^  l^  bis 
"  Travels  to  Jakutsk*'  and  his  tale  of  «  The  Exile,"  is  exciting  a  great  sen- 
salion  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  entitled  **  The  Waterfalls  of  the  Angara." 
With  a  simple  plot  are  interwoven  a  description  of  that  country  io  fireouentfy 
visited  bjr  volcanic  convulsions,  and  pictures  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Burattt, 
and  particularly  of  their  hunting  parties,  which  evince  the  accurate  loeal 
knowledge  of  the  author. 

Iwan  Slenin,  one  of  the  most  respectable  booksellers  of  Petersburg,  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  a^ed  47.  He  published,  among  many 
other  important  works,  the  second  edition  of  Karamsin's  History  of  Russia, 
and  the  finest  edition  of  Kriiow's  Fables. 
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Aimi'Martin  (L.),    De  rEducathh  des 

Mh-a  rfe  Fmmlh,  fTt^%B6. 
AiexeOtdkr,    eldest  soit  of  thte  Emperor 

Nicliolas>  anecdote  of,  461* 
Aieim^   renwrks  on  %he  cdus«  of   t^e 

French  expedition  againtt^  191* 
Aniiimted  na^urt,  number  of  speciCB  dlft« 

covered  and  ftiippofttd  ttf  Msi  in^  169— 

171. 
Antiqutariest  Society  of,  woriis  undertakeu 

by  its  Saxoa  coittlirittee,  990. 
-Anhtco,  iA  Chilis  alarm  at»  vn  aoeMtH  #f 

the  Indians^  i$,  V4^nritey  ofj  29. 


B. 

BaUum,  psssagt  of  tlie,  469i  469« 
Barlmo  (Dr.  A»  i.),  List  R»imm  BHrgun- 
'    dUnrnm,  48* 

'Battaglia  (Giae{tlto)»  Oiovanna  Prima, 
■  ■   iaecobnt  of  thd  work,  473--K)b8erttttion 

on  tire  language,  4t4» 
Bemier  (A»)»  /tmnwi  deB  £(ttfs  O^nimux 

dB  France-,  ienui  d  Toun  en  1484)  re- 

digi  en  Latin  par  Jth4sn  MamUn,  fm&- 

li€  ei  tradnit  par,  86f— account  of  tlKe 
.    work,  and  extracts  from  ft,  379 — 3B2. 
Blacque  (M.),  character  of,  194. 
Bknine  (F^),  Let  Dei,  five  idotaMMfWii  H 

Bomatiarum  L^um  ColUttio,  48* 
Backing  fDr.  £.),   Corpus  Legunii  *>v^ 

BrmStifttijgus  Jmrie  CiviHs,  48» 
Boie,  rematks  on  his  CMtespondeno6  witli 

Mefck>S99,  400« 
Booh,nem,  paUiskcd  0*  Ifae  «i>ntfalent 


from  January  to  Maiftth,  \h$(5,  3^— 
252— from  March  to  June,  1856, 491^-- 
dOf« 

Botte  (Carlo),  Storia  d*  tudtd,  60— his  in- 
ducement to  ondertakb  a  contitooattoti 
of  OQicciardini's  History,  64, 

Breqitigny  (M.  de)«  s^nt  bjr  th^  F^nbli 
government  to  search  the  English 
archives  for  documents  illustrative  of 
the  Iiistory  of  France,  365-^his  account 
of  the  state  in  which  be  found  them, 
368—370. 

SulgeArimu,  thariifctet  of|  46d. 


CMte,  appeitfance  of  Mie  eoasi  hear,  49. 
OtitiutHnei^f,  pronieniktfe  |a  Ibe  pti^  of, 

463.  • 
Candia,  siege  and  Kdaction  of,  by  the 

Turks,  69— 7«. 
Cantu  (Cesare),  La  Idadonna  d^Imbevere, 

472 — character  of  the  work,  478. 
Chabaille  (P),  Le  R<man  du  Rinart,  MA. 
ChampoUidn   le  Jeune,    Mohiimentii  of 

Egypt  iind  Nubiii,  from  drawings  «JK* 

coted  under  his  direction,  110— IsO. 
Ckildebert  and  Chlotaire,  thelt  barbarous 

murder  of  their  nephews,  143, 144. 
Chili,  appearance  Of  the  coast  of,  5— IM- 

proved  state  and  futute  prospects  of,  8 

— coihmelce  hnd  productions  of,  0, 10 

•  --cattle,  11 — elevation  of  the  coast  of, 
by  means  of  earthquakes,  12 — 16— 
immense  beds  of  shells  on  the  coast  el, 
15— birds  which  frequent  the  beadi,  l6 
—the  cocufrito,  18,  19 — getieral  re* 

•  iaarki)  dn  tbd  poj^atiOA  Of,  46— M. 
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Chilptrie,  King  of  Souioiit,  hiatory  of  his 

reign,  145—160. 
Chlo£fmir,  murder  of  his  cliildren  bjf  their 

uncles.  143,  144. 
Chlotaire  becomes  sole  King  of  the  Franks, 

145— division  of  liis  empire  among  his 

sons,  t&. 
Chbvis,  King  of  the  Franks,  his  reign, 

141,   142^~division  of  his  dominions 

among  his  four  sons,  143,  143. 
Circastiaru,  plan  adopted  by  the  Russian 

government  to  conciliate  them,  465. 
Civil  law,  review  of  works  on,  48 — 59. 
Coca  plant,  description  of  38— -40. 
Collection  de  Documents  in^dits  sur  l^Hit- 

toire  de  France,  36S. 
Cologne,  Rhyming  Chronicle  of,  2t5 — dis- 

sensions  betweai  the  aristocracy  and 

citizens  of,  226,  2Tf. 
ConvertationS'Lexicon  der  neuesten  Zmt 

und  Literatur,  153. 
Coppi  (A.),  Annali  d*  Italia,  60 — cha- 
racter of  his  work,  96. 
Crustacea,  remarks  on,  163. 
Cuba,  remarkable  smell  on  approaching 

the  coast  of,  5,  6. 
Cuoco  (Vincenzo),  remarks  on  his  works, 

449,  450. 
Custine  (Marqub  de),  Le  Monde  comme  U 

est,  «28— Wl. 


Denmark,  literary  intelligence  from,  4^. 
Dihdin  (Dr.  T.  F.),  his  description  of  the 

Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  329. 
Duden  (G.),  Bericht  vber  eine  Reise  nach 

den  westlichen  Staaten  Nurd'Amerikds  ; 

land  Europa  und  Deiitschland  von  Am$» 

rikaaus  betrachtet,  317— 221, 


Eger,  relics  of  Wallenstein  at,  361,  263 
curious  ancient  building  there,  96^, 

Egypt  and  Nubia,  Monuments  of,  pub- 
lished from  the  designs  executed  under 
the  direction  of  ChampoUion  the 
younger,  110—120. 

Egyptians,  ancient,  their  military  accou- 
trements, manoeuvres,  and  mode  of 
fighting,  &c.  116— 130— note  on  tKeir 
knowledge  of  chymistry  and  alchymyf. 

Emigralion,  remarks  on,  218, 219. 
Europe,  comparison  of  the  former  and 
present  state  of  society  in,  219—221. 
Eustace  the  Monk,  romance  of,  103—105. 


F. 


FalUrsUben  (H.  von),  Reineke  Vos,  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  317. 

Fts^,  remarks  on,  163. 

Foteolo  (Ugo),  remarks  on,  445,  446. 

France,  literary  intelligence  from,  236— 
341.  490—494. 

France,  history  of  during  the  consulate 
and  empire,  317 — 361 — collection  of 
Qopoblisbed  docupaeiits  Illustrative  of 

•    the  history  of,  363. 

Franks,  early  history  of  the,  141 — 156. 

Fredeginde,U\itory  and  atrocious  cruelties 
of,  146—154. 

French  literature,  character  of  by  Prince 
Puckler-Muskau,  364 -366, 


Galvani,  Luigi,  notice  of  his  discovery, 
454. 

Gavamy,  amphitheatre  of,  described,  268 
370. 

Genoa,  conspiracies  against  the  govern- 
ment of,  73 — 75— £imbarded  by  the 
French,  76. 

Germany,  literary  intelligence  from,  241 
—244.  495,  496. 

Gibert  de  Montreuil,  analysis  of  hb  Roman 
de  la  ViokUe,  97-7IOI. 

Giovanna  Prima,  Regina  di  Napoli,  472. 

Gothe,  remarks  on,  and  extracts  from,  bis 
correspondence  with  Merck,  401 — 405. 

Gonsaga  (Ferdinand),  last  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, his  character,  82. 

Greece,  character  of  the  people  of,  469» 
470— censure  of  the  regency  and  go- 
vernment of,  470,  47 1* 

Grimm  (Jacob),  Rdnard  Fuchs,  286 — his 
notions  concerning  the  requbites  for 
constructing  fables,  288 — inquiry  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name,  293-— 
his  work -gives  the  oldest  High  German 
poem  on  the  subject  of  Reynard,  305 — 
inquiry  concerning  the  author,  t6. — 
analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  story,  306-^ 
308— his  opinion  CMiceming  tlie  author 
of  the  Flembh  Reynard,  310,  511. 

Groote  (E.  von),  Des  Meisters.  Godrfrit 
Hagen  Reimohronik  der  Stadt  Coin, 
235—227. 

Gueraszi  (Dr.),  La  BatU^gUa  di  JBent- 
vent9, 473— character  of,  and  extracts 
fr9m,  thtf  work,  478—^3. 

Guicciardini,  the  first  general  hbtorian  of 
Italy,  his  character,  62 — 64. 

Guizot  (M.),  measures  a^pled  by  him 
for  the  pubjicatioii  of  In^dited.docdi- 
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menu  in  the  national  archives  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  France,  371 — 
'376  —  works  in  preparation'  by  tlie 
Commissi^  Historique, '  appointed  by 
him,  383, 384.  387—389. 


H. 


Hainel(Q,),  DUtensionn  Dominarum,sive 
Controvers'ut  veterum  Juris  Romani  In* 
'  terpretum  qui  Gli>s$atorei  vocantur,  49, 

Ho^en  (Qodefrit),  Reim'dtrmik  der  Stadt 
Cote,  ^JS—JIW. 

Herder,  extracts  from  his  correapondence, 
396—399. 

Horn,  Cape,  described.  3. 

Hu^a( Victor),  Marie  Tttdor,  4 17— analy- 
sis of  the  tragedy,  417 — 4«5 — charac- 
ter of  his  works,  425— 4f  8. 


I. 

Indium  of  Chili,  account   of,  SO— 24, 

26—28. 
Jtengrinui,  a  Latm  poem,  analysis  of, 

294r-298. 
Italian  works  of  fiction,  remarks  oh,  472. 
Italy,  history  of  modern,  60— 96-^literary 

intelligeQce  from,  496,  497. 


Jal  (A.)»  De  Paris  a  Naples,  482—489. 


K€feTSte\n,(lilr,),  his  compotation  of  the 
number  of  fossil  species  of  orsinic 
beings'hitherto  discovered,  170, 171. 


La  Garde,  village  of,  483. 

Library,  imperial,  at  Vienna,  history  of, 
221—224. 

Lima,  decrease  of  wealth  at,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution,  31. 

Literary  Notices,  miscelianeous,  236. 
490. 

Louis  PhUUppe,  king  of  the  French|  his 
court  and  household,  263, 264. 


M. 

MaduaveUi,  patticulars  concerning,  62, 
63. 

Mi^iri  (Giuseppi),  Storia  della  Letteratt^ra 
ttaliana,  428—456. 

Malta,  order  of,  projected  restoration  of, 
266. 

Mammalia,  the,  remarks  on,  165— r168. 

Medid,  house  of,  summary  of  its  history, 
94. 

Megalosaurus,  conjectures  as  to  its  nature, 
164. 

Mentone,  a  breakfast  at,  484. 

Meon  (D.  M.),  Le  Roman  du  Renart, 
286— description  of  the  work,  308— 
inquiry  concerning  the  authprs  of  the 
branches  which  compose  it 

Mieea,  Pietro,  heroic  action  of,  85,  86. 

Michael,  grand  duke  of  Kussia,  anecdote 
of,  461,  462. 

MicfMud  (M.),  Histoire  des  Croisades, 
176 — his  wrong  use  of  the  terms  ci- 
vilization and  barbarism,  178—190 — 
summary  of  his  travels  in  the  East, 
190—206. 

Michaud  and  Pot^oulat  (Messrs.),  Corves- 
pondancc  d*  Orient,  176. 

Michel,  (Francisque),  Roman  de  la  ViO' 
lette  par  Gibert  de  Montreuil,  97-- Ro- 
•ton  d^Eustache  le  Maine,  ib. — Tristan, 
ib, — account  of  the  latter  work,  106 
—109. 

Middle  Age  Literature,  extension  of  the 
study  of,  and  its  advantages,  109. 

Mignet  (M.),  Negociations  relatives  ^ '  la 
succession  d*Espagne  sous  Louis  XIV,, 
862— character  of  the  work,t382. 

Milan,  cathedral  of,  485,  486— ils  fan-* 
tocchini,  486 — present  aspect  of  its 
society,  and  state  of  public  feeling  in, 
487. 

MoUusca,  remarks  on,  162. 

Afoiic  (F.  J.),  Reinardus  Vulpes,  286— 
his  fanciful;  and  unfounded  views  re- 
specting the  work  pointed  out,  299— 
301— anah  sis  of  the  poem,  302—305. 

Mimheys,  Indian,  method  of  taming,  43. 

Manti,  Vincenzo,  account  of  his  life  and 
works,  434— 440, 

Monuments  de  VEeypte  et  de  la  Nuhic, 
d*ajpres  les  Dessius,ex^cut6s  sous  la  di- 
rection de  Champollion  leJeune,  110— 
120. 

ilC»rofim  (Francesco),  his  defence  of  Can- 
dia,  70—72 — his  subsequent  opevations 
against  the  Turka,  72,  73.  .  . 

Mam  {5*  F.  yon),  GeschichJLc  der  Hof- 
bibliotheh  %u  Wictit  22 1 . 
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during  the  diicHMJnn 
ii  lbs  iliMiliiM  to  te  madm  in  tht 
ooDtdtaCioii  of  the  jprv  ill.,  iiO"*hu 

tntioo,  3fS~leUer  from  hin  to  Tallej- 
wU,  tk-'hw  iirftidi  of  akf<i'  gwwi 
iliiiBi,  5fJ,  tii  — t  friM^jr  lo  mi- 
nicipal  independfoce,  526— hit  iNrn 
Mjiiinii  ol  tto  Mairniitirm  tdtkmjmr 
YUl.,  Sf7— be  ftppeinU  the  kcomI  «nd 
third  consul^  tb«  «0oiieil  of  ttaU  aadl 
tlM  Ictslort,  Sf9— takei  poMftioa  of 
tlM  TuUriet,  JiO  —  estabfisbM  the 
•Id  etk|ttBtte,  SSl^fiiet  hiouf  If  ui  the 
pdoce  of  Si.  C^kMMl,  $S%^1^  knity 
til  i^  hitifM  Aud  the  pfiMta,  3S7~ 
hk  eihilMrjp  tfeetoient  of  the  pehHe 
preM,  557,  558— Ids  re^estahliebpent 
«r  the  Celholk  eheit  h,  558— 546*hk 
If  OD  ••  oppotitioB  lo  the 
of  the  gweriMnent,  84ff-^s 
ahnrery,  548— 
part  tskeu  bv  iiim  in  the  dlMUMion  ou 
the  cefehKihrnil  of  the  kgmk  ti 
honour,  549->-4Ml*--appohtfed  c•l^ul 
§m  Itfi,  5M»->di|Uo§^  bttweoi  him 
nod  •  epvneiUov  of  aute  efter  the  fjfiece 
fif  AAiem,  i64^5»6.  ■»»■>!<§  Pied« 
pout  lo  FMMe,  5>6— prooleiwd  em- 
peror, 589. 

M9»hv,  iiwyewd  hy  the  Aaitffiani,88r*« 
r^diioad  fa!|r  theSpMU«rdt,ada-'hMiat8 
MtMding  that  event,  90, 

VMmml  Hiftory,  on  the  stedj  of,  IM-. 
review  of  iti  difSefcnl  elaatet,  158 — 
167fr-v«iietjr  of  orgarac  beiagi,  14fU. 
lli-riH  •omeaoU^iife,  i7».i  benefita 
rfMkuigAom  itaeliMijF,  ir5^1f^ 

Ntfftom,  dangers  attending  their  niukipli- 
cation  in  th(6  ilatee  #f  Aevth  Ammim* 


big.  Hi,  847, 


oougcoi- 


J^tMMM  (G.  B.),  Tragedie  ^  ltl...ffe- 
tm§kM  Mi  his  ehjffaeler  ae  a  fttel,  HI, 
IfS-'hIi  PoliiseM,  ISS-thia  Antonio 
f»a»ftoi,  185,  Ii4r-Jiia  Udevko 
BfoTM,  184»>-4he  Sieilia*  Vmp^m,  184 
— 151— Naho€oo,  hia  ■iwtetipiare, 
IJA-^5(L 

Mkh^9$  (Ffi(BWir),/bia  f^eraaa  and  4!ha- 
faoer,  dM^^false  9^fott^  AiiaMenpt 
to  assassinate  him,  465. 

Nitme^  (Paolsster),  hie  iemar)^s  on  Ihe 
obseveance  of  4he  Safahath  in  England, 
818—214. 


P. 


Pehmdu  JmdioMS,  described,  80—84, 
86—88. 

B0knhmtf  tnkm  ef  the  gaardt  at,  464^ 
465. 

Pim,  dreary  pnapMl  of  the  ooaet  of, 
88— its  estfMMLaridiU,  50— eUwate  ol 
the  Peruvian  Andes,  ».r-hiids  a^  55, 
56— anfa  o^  57. 

Psrurtofu,  their  propensity  la  seek  lor 
treasures,  54^  . 

Pmfrmuti  (Ca»t),  HtHMU  dei  J»nprr, 
158—156. 

Pilque,  FicQ  de,  a  ualpuio  of  Cluli,  85, 
t6. 

PimeuUl  (Eleonora  Fonseca),  her  execo- 
Uon,  446. 

Pindemonte  (IppoliloX  particulars  of  his 
life  and  works,  440—445. 

jV^pss,  sooQeasioM  of,  in  the  17th  eeatury, 
67—69. 

rmig  (09.  9L),  Bails  ia  CW,  90m, 
&c.,  1 — 48— plan  and  reaoils  of  his 
tiAvola,  8  lahaecaatioas  on  hta  passage 
froai  Phikdelphia  to  the  South  Sfas, 
5— bis  JBlMttifW  of  «isitwg  iieadoaa 
defeated  by  the  loss  of  his  instronients, 
19 — sails  from  Conception  for  Callao, 
89 — is  bitten  bv  a  serpent,  40 — his 
dangerous  situation  and  recovery,  41 — 

.  his  aojuga  d|Mva  the  Uaaflaga  itvar, 
42 — and  down  the  Amazons*  43,  44 — 
arrival  at  Para,  in  Brasil,  46. 

Ptff/Mties,  immense  slioal  of,  4. 

Por^olio,  The,  or  a  Collection  of  State 
Papers,  858—835. 

Pmui9t,  (bUhfi^)  of  Rqi^),  l^ia  barb||«- 
ous  muider,  Ifil** 

PucUar^Jfiulbtt  (Prinee),  V^^^mer 
Welt^cme  von  SeiuUtsso,  255— estimate 
of  his  character,  253 — 256 — portrai- 
ture of  himself,  866— 258— character 
of  his  work,  258 — 261 — extracts  from 
it,  261— 27Q^^4»i|iark«un<ialhe'4  uSt 
cqaMaend^Aiau  of  ki^  '*  Tour  ja  Eagr 
land,"  871. 

». 

Raumcr  (F.  von),  England  im  Jahre  1855, 
8Q9— «faaractelr  and  jO))*Miiaiia  uf  the  aa« 
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itaCe  of  Inland,  911,  9t%^hh  nations 
lespcoling  the  olMervMoe  of  the*  Si^- 
Wth  cnnUMled  wilb  tbege  of  MienKyer, 
$12 — 214— bis  remarks  on  sclioola  and 
wiivofiMiei,  tl4»  tS5-^luaiBilepc«dent 
character,  216. 

Btftikt,  pcmaiki  on,  164, 

Records,  public,  in  "England,  euttmerafion 
of,  a6r-*ttat0  of  those  at  tbb  Exebe* 
(}ue^  and  in  the  T<m«r1n  tV64,  M8, 
369 — roeasores  pursued  by  government 
fdr  tBe  pobflcaaon  of  vome  of  them» 
57J0,  971— sufipgeslinns  to  the  commis- 
sioh  appdintedfer  this  purnose^  STB — 
578— works  undertaken  by  Wcoflltaii* 
sien,  384^366. 

Reynard  the  Fox,  new  vefvions  of,  286 — 
Mi^tlA^h  of  tbeitor  J,  287— its  early 
popularity,  289— 291— orfgin  of  tlie 
name,'  292  -^ti^niry  co^esmiig  the 
countries  in  which  the  stories  of  Key- 
nard  took  their  rise,  293.  294 — exami- 
nation of  works  for  which  the  popu* 
larity  of  Heynard^  history  furnished 
occasion,  t94— StT-*^Caxton't  trans- 
hitidn  of  theiiory,  3l^-*-e8rly  allusions 
to  it,  313—315. 

Rk:ktef^  (Jean  Pool),  topological  explana* 
tion  m  his  genius,  262,  263. 

RagroA  Dkdata  Sabnto,  her  poem  on  Ip« 
pa2^446. 

iMfii^ioirflnni)  htoria  d*  lialia  di  Meuer 
JVanCtseo  Gukciardini,  60. 

Rtum,'  Kterary  inteAigence  from,  244, 
2411.497^498. 

Russia,  remefks  on  h^  conduct  towards 
Turkey,  206— 209-- population  of,  458 
— militanr  schools  in,  466 — its  miRtary 
and  naval  force,  466, 467. 

Russians,  their  natural  talents  and  dex- 
terity, 462. 


S. 


Savof^,  house  of,  foundation  of  its  power 
in  Italy,  65— >its  wars  with  the  French, 
77—79.  83— W— raised  to  the  royal 
(fignity,88. 

Scene  Ittoriehe  del  Me^  Evd  in  Jtalia, 
47i-^eoountnf,  and  extracts  from,  474 
—478. 

Sea,  singular  appearance  of,  occasioned  by 
infusoria,  4,  5. 

SesoUris  and  his  wives,  portraits  of,  at  Ip- 
sanibal,'  1 12^^11 5-^resembkinee  of  liis  ^ 
portrait  to  that  of  Naiptleoii,  %16» 

Smrpe  (Sir  Cuthbert),  his  discovery  and 
intended  pablication  of  documents  re- 


lating «•  the  tknn  of  £tt«Mb,  $f6, 

377. 
mesfeti  hit  ^bm  of  •  <enititntiww  HOt^ 

324. 
antik(£»ii^ftfdney),4iat|Min|«liMe  msA 

pMjec|t,96d^Si7; 
Soui,  argmsenM^^fov  the  immortality  el  the, 

279,  28©; 
^te,  Ht^way  intilligMiM  iftom,  946. 
i9M  (Eitgemi)^  iiemMi(i.to  hhrwoitey  965, 

966.- 
.SfiiiNMn  (Mr.)i-kiataUe»of  An  noa^r 

«fap«o&iMof  drganiebiin|$f»^ill,  Ita 


TamMamba,  ruins  of  an  anatont  •ite  of 

mbaudmu  <A.  €L).  Af^sitiMienr  ialVn- 

<  Milst  dal799a  ^8041  and  laOManiilct 
ifMmp(apa4e  1799  a  Iftlii^  3l»»-^S6&^ 
churacter  of  these  works,  317—319. 

JUtz  (M.)t  ErrimttitHngt'SkixummiBRusS' 
iand,  der  Twr]m,iind  GneOm^iaMd,  457. 

Turtfi,  besieged  by  the  French,  85—87. 

Turkey,  character  and  epiotuna  of  tra- 
vellers in,  176— 209~»remarks  on  the 
reforms  of  the  present  .^l|an,  194— 
206— on  the  political  sitnatkm  of,  206 
—209. 

U.       - 

UniM SUAes  if  America,  wotoon,  217 


Valparaiso,  deseriptioa^fy  6—^ 
Vegetables,  their  p«DductiMi>i«d-aeef,  168. 
Venice^   iia  wars  with-^ths:  Turks,    66. 

^9^73^pr^ttt:iMe  tif,  488»  489. 
Vienna,  imperial  library  at,  history  of,  221 

—224. 
Vkeyt  PhHmphie4e  h'HistekenatwreUe, 

lfi«-*176. 
FfoMKf  (Emtio  Qoirino),  acoeuat  of  his 

life  and  works,  45^-^53. 
Kkfis^Altssandro),  aecoMU  of  ^m  and 

his  important  discovery,  463  "456. 
^  VarHowi  (T«f«M  A)baveiii>^:her'f4tMfeal 

irort^447,4M.  . 


Wmtm  (Biw  Karl),  ^  Btitfi  ton  JeHtann 
Betwneh  Merck,  391«- particulars  con- 
cerning Merck,  391— 394— list  of  his 
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oorretpondentt,  594— €l»r«oUr  of  tlie 

work*  594,  595.  .    . 

WmUaohm  and  Bloldtvia,  chanicter  gi  thfl 

inhabilmntt  of.  467,  468. 
WtUmmin,  rdjet  of  hin,  and  room  in 

which  he  watmit  ted^th  atEger^tai, 

t6t. 
W»Ur,  aninated  beings  in,  156. 
Weimar,  grand  duchess  of,  her  corres- 

pondenco  with  Merck,  4|f --414. 

,  grand  duke  of,  hh  correspondence 

.  with  Mevck,  414-*4I«. 
fTif (aiKl,  re OMirks  on,  and  extracts  from, 

his  correspondence  with  Merck,  405— 

4iS. 
WiUmi  (J.  F.)  Rsliuurt  d§  Vc$,  SU. 
flW  (Processor),  his  remarkaon  MoiUi's 

ikiSMvilliana,  457. 
Wamm,  on  the  formation  of  the  minds  of, 
•  «7S~inAaence  of  the  mother  on  the 

character  of  the  chikl,  175— the  morale 

of  a  coontry  decided  by  them,  975-^ 


tfeatmeni  of  theoi  in  Fktncct,  t7^,  276 
— obiecls  and  efets  of  Ihdr  inodern 
cdocBtioii,^  f76,  t77-^«nportance  of 
religM  in  tfaeit  ediicition,  37#.  «S4, 
t85.     ' 

Wmrm,  jnlestinal,  oti^  and  nMnce  9f, 
160. 

WtuuMel,  the  hhrlh-plnec  of  Jean  Paul. 

Wvrm  (Dr.  C.  R),  veniarks  on  the  Port- 
folio, S5S^tS5. 


Yumkd,  a  rilhige  of  ChUi,  20, 21. 


2mfhft$i,  remarks  on,  161. 


0  liOvoaTir  4110  aoMs,  hbll  yaiiiv 
TKiirijr  Bsa. 
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